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PREFACE. 


This  is  the  first  attempt,  by  an  English  writer,  to 
place  before  his  countrymen  a  complete  historical 
sketch  of  the  career  of  the  great  German  states- 
man who  will  occupy  such  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  British 
and  American  readers  have  from  time  to  time  been 
supplied  witli  various  translations  from  the  German, 
dealing  with  isolated  sections  and  phases  of  the  work 
and  character  of  Prince  Bismarck ;  but  they  have 
hitherto  been  without  a  connected  and  elaborate  ac- 
count of  his  whole  career  from  a  purely  English  point 
of  view,  and  these  volumes  are  intended  to  supply 
this  much-felt  want.  Aiming,  as  they  do,  at  recording 
in  as  complete  a  manner  as  possible  the  personal 
achievements  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  age,  they  at 
the  same  time  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  Political 
History  of  Modern  Germany — in  so  far  as  that 
History  can  be  written  without  materials  which  the 
future  alone  can  disclose. 

It  is  hoped    that  not   the    least    useful  portion    ui' 
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vi  PBEFACE. 

this  work  will  be  found  to  be  translations  of  the 
Prussian  and  Imperial  Constitutions,  which  we  have 
included  in  the  Appendix  of  Treaties  that  mark  the 
several  stages  of  development  in  the  national  unity 
of  Germany.  If  Englishmen  would  but  turn  to  these 
documents  when  any  constitutional  controversy  is 
agitating  the  Parliaments  of  Berlin,  they  would  at 
once  perceive  on  which  side  lay  the  balance  of  right 
and  wrong. 

The  portrait  of  the  Chancellor,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  first  volume,  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  on  the  eve  of  his  seventieth  birthday ; 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  no  more  character- 
istic likeness  of  the  Prince  has  ever  been  produced 
by  a  similar  process  of  art. 

The  author  of  this  work  will  feel  that  his  labour 
has  been  richly  rewarded  should  it  enable  his  country- 
men to  acquire  a  clearer  understanding  of  that  great 
and  noble  Teutonic  nation,  whose  political  unification 
has  stamped  the  Nineteenth  Century  with  its  specific 
historical  character;  and  whose  origin,  aspirations,  and 
interests  alike  fit  it  to  be  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
English    people    as    the    vanguard    in    the    march    of 

civilisation. 

C.  L. 

T> — .      "I  ooe 
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CHAPTER  I. 

YOUTH    AND    EARLY    MANHOOD. 

From  Cologne  to  Berlin,  by  way  of  Hanover,  the  last 
stoppage  but  one  made  by  the  express  traveller  is  at 
Stendal,  the  capital  of  the  Old  Mark,  a  walled  and 
moated  city  which  once  belonged  to  the  Hansa  League, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg. 
A  statue  in  one  of  the  squares  in  Stendal  reminds  the 
visitor  that  Winckelmann,  the  **  eloquent  expounder  of 
ancient  art,"  first  drew  breath  in  this  quaint  old  city, 
but  the  ancestors  of  a  greater  than  Winckelmann  once 
also  trod  its  ancient  streets.  A  few  minutes  after 
leaving  Stendal  on  the  left,  the  engine  will  *'sIow" 
before  crossing  the  iron  bridge  that  spans  the  winding 
Elbe ;  and  if  then  the  traveller  keeps  a  look-out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  before  the   train 

1      •  111  Htemlal 

has    long    recovered    its   normal    speed,  lie 
will  notice  on  the  right,  at  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
line,    a    compact    little    townlet    with    red-tiled    roofs 
clustering    around    a    square,    brick-built,    and    daw- 
frequented  church-belfrj'.       The   country  all    round    is 
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comparatively  woodless,  flat,  and  liable  to  inundation, 
with  here  and  there  a  windmill ;  and  away  to  the 
sonth-west  over  the  bare  meadow-land,  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  rise  the  ancient  towers  of  Tanger- 
miinde,  where  the  powerful  Charles  IV.  once  held  his 
Imperial  court. 

Now  this  village,  like  most  others  in  North  Ger- 
many,   is   nothing   in  the  main  -but  a  conglomeration 

of   small,    self-owned    farms,    or    peasant- 

Social  stand-  ..         «.  ,-»^  -is  auji 

ingofthe  proprietorships     KBancrquter),       Ail    these 

Bismarcks.  r      r  1  ^  «^      .     ^ 

little  farnisteads  look  monotonously  alike, 
but  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  village  church  there  stands 
a  more  pretentious  mansion,  which  might  very  well 
pass  for  the  parsonage  save  for  the  barn-yard  litter 
all  around,  the  rows  of  unyoked  wains,  surly  mastiffs, 
cackling  poultry,  and  well-scoured  milk-pails  put  out 
to  drip.  A  large,  wall-enclosed  orchard,  boasting  a 
pond  and  a  few  classical  statues,  surrounds  this  mansion, 
which  we  immediately  perceive  to  be  the  homestead, 
not  of  a  Bauerffuf,  or  peasant- holding,  but  of  a  Ritiergut, 
or  knight's  fee ;  and  we  further  conclude  at  a  glance 
that  its  owner,  despite  names,  must  be  less  of  a 
country  gentleman  than  a  gentleman-farmer  ;  a  man, 
in  fact,  of  about  precisely  the  same  social  standing  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  when  he  went  to  St.  Ives  to  drain 
the  fens  and  pasture  cattle. 

This,  then,  is  the  village  of  Schunhausen  (Fairhouse) 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Jerichow,  Department  of 
(Magdeburg,  and  Province  of  Prussian  Saxony ;  and  it 
was  in  this  mansion  that  Otto  Edward  Leopold  von 
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Bismarck,  the  Unifier  of  Germany,  was  born  on  the  1st 
of  April,   1815.      The   Emperor  William  was  then  a 
delicate  stripling  of  eighteen  who,  not  long 
returned  m  triumph  to  ±>erlm  trom  capita-     wrthume  of 

^  ^  Bismarck. 

iated  Paris,  was  busy  conning  his  catechism 
for  confirmation ;  while  in  the  Tuileries  Napoleon,  es- 
caped from  Elba,  and  again  surrounded  by  his  adoring 
generals,  was  exerting  himself  like  a  giant  to  organise 
a  force  capable  of  crushing  United  Europe.  Little, 
certainly,  did  the  Satanic  Corsican  then  think  that  far 
away  in  an  obscure  northern  hamlet  a  man-child  had  on 
that  1st  of  April  been  born,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  building  up  again  what  he  had  cast  down,  and  of 
shivering  his  upstart  dynasty  to  atoms.  Before,  how- 
ever, proceeding  to  trace  the  career  of  this  gifted 
man,  let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  his  ancestors, 
who,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principle  of  heredity, 
must  also  have  been  remarkable  men. 

The  estate  of  Sehonhausen,  on  which  he  was  bom, 
had  been  for  several  generations  in  the  possession  of  his 
forefathers,   who   belonged  to    one   of   the 
oldest  and  loyalest  families  in  the  Old  Mark     nlmcVia- 

•^  inarck. 

of  Brandenburg,  the  centre  and  seed-germ 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia.  There  has  been 
much  philological  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Bismarck,  which  is  now  common  enough  among 
the  Prussian  gentry,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the  Army 
List  alone  twenty-four  times  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the  old  fortress-tower  and 
townlet  of  Bismark  (thus  spelt),  which  still  stands  not  far 
B   2 
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from  Stendal ,  in  the  very  centre  almost  dfthe  Old  Mark. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  fortalice  of  Bismark  was  plainly 
so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  stronghold  of  the 
Mark,  or  March,  on  the  Biese,  a  stream  constituting  the 
strategic  line  of  defence  in  those  parts ;  so  that  the 
territorial  origin  of  Bismarck's  name,  like  that  of  his 
great  compatriot,  Freiherr  vom  Stein,  can  admit  of  little 
doubt. 

But,  whatever  the  origin  of  their  name,  and  whether 
of  purely  German  or  Slavonic  extraction,  we  will  not 
seek  to  climb  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Bismarcks 
higher  than  their  first  recorded  appearance  in  history 

about  the  beginning  of  the  1 4th  century, 
marcksinthe      wheu  we  read  of  some  of  them  as  warrior- 

Uth  centurj-. 

knights  engaged  in  driving  back  the  in- 
vading Wends,  or  Vandals,  towards  the  Oder,  and  of 
others  following  civic  occupations  at  Stendal,  and  nego- 
tiating with  princely  courts  for  their  Hansa  city.  In 
particular,  one  Rule,  Rulo,  or  Rudolph  Bismarck,  is 
mentioned  in  the  municipal  records  between  1309  and 
1338  as  a  respected  member  of  the  guild  of  tailors,  and 
as  already  manifesting  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  race 
by  carrying  on  a  kind  of  "  Kulturkampf  "  against  the 
local  Church  powers  of  despotism  and  darkness.  His  son 
and  successor,  too,  Claus  or  Nicolaus,  while  heading  the 
patrician  against  the  democratic  element  of  the  place,  is 
also  said  to  have  foreshadowed  the  constructive  genius 
o.f  his  great  descendant  by  assisting  the  Bavarian  Mar- 
grave to  unite  the  various  Marks  of  Brandenburg  under 
one  government. 
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It  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  follow  the 
biographers  in  their  attempts  to  determine  whether 
the  merchant  Bismarcks  of  Stendal  were  noble  or  not ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  aforesaid  Claus  Bismarck  was, 
for  distinguished  services  in  \^4i^  made  custodian  of 
Burgstall,  a  forest-surrounded  feudal  keep  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tanger ;  that  he  died  as  Nicolaus  de  Bismarck 
Miles ;  and  that  his  descendants,  many  of  them  re- 
nowned in  their  various  peaceful  and  warlike  occupa- 
tions, continued  to  hold  the  knight's  fee  thus  granted 
them  for  more  than  two  centuries,  when  loyal  unwilling- 
ness to  offend  an  Elector  who  coveted  their  splendid 
hunting-grounds  induced  the  family  to  exchange  their 
property  for  other  lands  of  far  less  value,  the  younger 
branch  taking  Schonhausen.  The  extensive  forest  of 
Letzlingen,  near  Magdeburg,  is  now  the  finest  demesne 
of  the  Croun  of  Prussia ;  and  when  the  Chancellor  is 
invited  by  the  Emperor  William  to  slaughter  deer  in 
its  leafy  glades,  he  is  really  asked  to  hunt  in  the  game 
preserves  of  his  own  ancestors. 

The  Schonhausen  line  of  Bismarcks,  a  very  prolific 
race,  has  produced  several  distinguished  soldiers,  and 
not  a  few   diplomatists,    some  of  them,  it 
is  true,    of  the    Dugald    Dalgetty    stamp,      ^DugaidDai- 
though  none  seem   to  have  been  wanting 
in  character    and  talents.     Thus  we  hear  of  a  Captain 
Ludolph     von    Bismarck,    who     served     against    the 
Turks  under  the   Elector  of  Saxony   in    15G0;  and  of 
Ludolf  August,  who  had  a  very  stormy  and  adventurous 
career.     Lying  in  garrison  at  Magdeburg,  he  slew  his 
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servant  in  drink  or  anger,  and  fled.  But  though 
pardoned  for  desertion  he  was  not  promoted,  so  leaving 
the  Prussian  service  in  disgust  he  repaired  to  Russia, 
and  for  complication  in  some  court  intrigues  was 
banished  to  Siberia.  Thence  recalled  by  the  influence 
of  his  friends^  he  was  entrusted,  among  other  tasks  of 
the  kind,  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  London  ;  and  he 
finally  ended  his  days  at  Pultawa.  Another  member, 
too,  of  the  Schonhausen  family  was  destined  to  visit 
Russia  in  a  very  honourable  capacity,  before  its  present 
chief  went  there  in  1859  as  Minister  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  the  person  of  General  Frederick  William  von 
Bismarck,  who  served  in  Brunswick,  in  England  (where 
he  had  a  duel),  and  lastly  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  was 
thought  so  much  of  as  a  cavalry  critic  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  summoned  him  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1835  to 
reorganise  his  Horse.  During  the  campaign  of  1870  the 
Chancellor  boasted  that  since  the  Huguenot  wars  there 
was  not  one  of  his  ancestors  who  had  not  drawn  the 
sword  at  some  time  or  other  against  France,  either  as 
mercenaries  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  or  as 
patriots  in  that  of  political  freedom ;  while  several  of 
them  had  also  served  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  both  for 
and  against  the  Emperor.* 

*  Dr.  BuKch   records  that  once  during  the  Franco- German  war  tlic 

Chancellor  naid  : — **  Since  the  battle, at (I  could  not  catch  the  name. 

but  it  was  some  battle  during  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots  tliat  appeared  to 
l)e  meant),  there  is  not  one  of  my  ancestors  who  has  not  drawn  the  sword 
against  France :  my  father,  for  instance,  and  thrin*  of  his  brothers,  and 
my  grandfather  at  Rossbach.  My  great-grandfather  fought  against  Louis 
XIY.,  and  his  father  also  against  Louis  XIY..  in  the  battles  on  the  BJiine 
in  1672  or  1673.      Several  of  us  fought  in  the  Tliirty  Years  War,  on  the 
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His  great-grandfather,  August  Frederick  von  Bis- 
marck, fell  as  colonel  of  dragoons  at  Chotusitz,  on  that 
victorious  day  when,  in  the  words  of  Car-  ^  soldiering 
lyle,  Frederick's  cavalry  advanced  on  the  Nimtod. 
Austrian  Horse,  *'  first  at  a  trot,  then  a  gallop — 
with  swords  flashing  hideous,  and  eyebrows  knit." 
This  heroic  ancestor  of  the  Prince  was  a  heavy 
drinker  and  a  mighty  hunter,  having  in  one  year, 
with  his  own  hand,  slain  as  many  as  154  red-deer; 
and  the  nature  of  his  revels  may  be  inferred  from 
the   fact  that   his    toasts  were  generally  accompanied 

Emperor^s  side,  and  others  for  the  Swedes.  Finally,  there  was  one  who 
waa  with  the  Germans  whojfought  for  the  Huguenots  as  hired  troops. 
One  of  them — his  portrait  is  at  Sclionliauscn — was  an  original  I  have  a 
lett<»r  from  him  to  his  brotlier-iu-law,  in  whicli  ho  says  : — *  The  cask  of 
Rhine  wine  has  cost  me  thirty  reiehsthalers.  If  my  brother-in-law  tliinks 
it  too  dear,  I  will,  if  Go<l  spares  me,  drink  eA'ery  drop  of  it  myself.' 
Then  again,  *If  my  bn)ther-in-law  asserts  so-and-so,  I  hope  I  may* 
if  God  spares  me, '  get  some  ihiy  closer  to  him  than  he  will  like,'  and  in 
another  place :  *  I  have  spent  12,000  reiehsthalers  on  the  regiment,  and  I 
hope,  if  God  spares  me,  to  get  it  back  in  time."*  M.  Weiss,  in  an 
article  in  the  Figaro  on  Prince  Bismarrk,  states  what  is  very  curious,  if 
true,  that  his  great- great  grandfatlier  Augustus,  who  died  a  colonel  under 
the  Great  Elector,  was  originally  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  French  service 
and  helped  France  to  gain  Alsace.  Tlie  Chancellor's  inspired  biographers 
confine  themselves  to  telling  us  vaguely  that  Augustus  Bismarck  fought 
**  for  liberty  of  conscience  '*  in  the  Swedish  army,  in  the  Count  Palatine's 
regiment;  or  that  he  entered,  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  Bernard 
of  Saxe-Weimar's  cordis,  and  that  up  to  1640  he  fought  m  Lorraine 
and  Burgundy.  It  was  just  after  the  Nordlingen  disaster  that  Ber- 
nard of  Saxe-Weimar  concluded  witli  Richelieu  the  treaty  of  the  four 
millions.  Augustus  Bismarck  wiis  really  what  was  then  called  an  oflBcer 
of  fortune  in  the  jiay  of  the  King  of  France.  His  wars  and  battles  in 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy  can  only  have  been  the  retreat  from  Basse  Sarre 
on  Metz,  1634,  the  march  on  Dijon  and  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  1633;  in 
short,  the  whole  series  of  Bernanl  of  Saxe-Weimar's  memorable  man- 
€BQvrc8,  the  final  result  of  whicli  was  to  make  Alsace  pass  into  the  hands 
of  France.  *'  A  Bismarck  has  taken  it  from  us ;  a  Bismarck  had  helped 
to  give  it  us." 
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by  trumpet-blasts  and  carbine-volleys  across  the  ban- 
queting board,  from  a  section  of  his  troopers.  In- 
heriting many  points  in  the  character  of  this  stormfiil 
dragoon-colonel,  the  Chancellor  was  also  supposed  when 
young  to  be  his  very  image,  "  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
when  gazing  on  his  portrait,  it  was  like  looking  at  my 
own  face  in  the  glass." 

A  broad  contrast  to  this  heavy-drinking,  soldiering 
Nimrod,  was  presented  by  his  second  son  and  succes- 
A  Rentimcntai     ^^^>  Charlcs  Alexander,  who  cultivated  the 

muses,  read  Paris  journals,  and  published  a 
French  eulogy  of  his  deceased  wife  in  a  style  of 
romantic  sentiment  compared  with  which  the  most 
lackadaisical  effusions  of  Frederick  the  Great  would 
seem  good  taste.  But  he  was  affected  by  the  courtly 
Gallomania  of  the  time,  and  passed  for  the  intellectual 
member  of  his  line.  His  private  bent,  therefore,  was 
towards  the  civil  service  rather  than  the  army ;  *  but 
being  more  in  want  of  brave  soldiers  than  brilliant 
ministers,  Frederick  caused  him,  much  against  his  will, 
to  exchange  into  the  army.  From  this,  however,  he 
soon  retired  with  the  rank  of  Jiiffmeisfer,  or  cavalry 
captain,  and  died  in  1797 — his  slender  estate  ultimately 
devolving  on  his  fourth  son,  Charles  William  Ferdinand, 
bom  in  1771,  father  of  the  Chancellor. 

A  bright,  solid,  and  emphatic-looking  gentleman  was 
this  paternal  parent  of  the  Prince,  if  his  portrait  speaks 

•  Is  he  the  "  Heir  Minister  von  Bismarck"  mentioned  by  Carlyle  as 
having  granted  a  warrant  to  Voltaire  for  the  arrest  of  a  swindling 
Jew? 
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true ;  but,  like  his  father,  he  grew  tired  of  lying  idly 
in  garrison  and  "  measuring  out  the  corn  to  his  men 
every  morning  at  4  o'clock  "  (he  had  only  Bismarck's 
served  in  French  Flanders  under  the  Duke  of  ^^^^^r- 
Brunswick) ;  so,  after  the  humiliating  Peace  of  Basle,  he 
retired  with  the  rank  of  captain  to  indulge  his  peculiar 
humours  on  his  own  estate.  The  winter  months  he 
generally  spent  in  Berlin,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
welcomed  as  a  congenial  companion  by  the  gay  and  fiery 
nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
who  afterwards  fell  at  Saalfeld.  lu  1806  Charles 
William  Ferdinand  married,  and  scarcely  had  he  brought 
his  winsome  bride  of  sixteen  home  to  Schonhausen 
when  the  terrible  news  of  Jena  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  the  Mark,  and  the  French  were  upon  them  like 
the  Philistines.  Finding  the  Bismarck  mansion  deserted 
of  its  owners — for  they,  too,  had  fled  with  the  rest  of 
the  villagers  to  a  neighbouring  forest — the  disappointed 
soldiery  of  Soult  played  wanton  havoc  with  the  house- 
hold goods,  slashing,  among  other  acts  of  Vandalism, 
the  genealogical  tree  of  the  family — all  of  which  must 
have  been  listened  to  in  later  years  by  the  boy  Chan- 
cellor with  feelings  of  indignation  that  could  not  have 
tended  to  soften  his  treatment  of  beleaguered  Paris, 
we  may  be  sure. 

The  mother  of  the  Prince — Louise  Wilhelmina — 
who  was  nineteen  years  younger  than  her  husband,  was 
the  orphan  daughter  of  Anastasius  Ludwig       Bismarck's 
Menken,    a   cultivated   and   liberal-minded         mother. 
bureaucrat  who  helped  Frederick  the  Great  to  manage 
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his  foreign  affairs,  and  also  served  in  the  same  capacity 
under  both  his  successors  with  the  title  of  Geheimrathy 
or  Privy  Councillor — a  dignity  which  defies  exact  defini- 
tion, but  is  very  different  from  the  English  oflBce  of  the 
same  name,  the  bearer  of  it  in  Prussia  being  in  general 
describable  as  a  superior  sort  of  Civil  Service  clerk,  with 
a  salary  rarely  exceeding  £300  a  year,  paid  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  decorations.  For  a  titled  gentle- 
man of  the  Old  Mark  to  break  the  rules  of  his  caste  by 
wedding  the  daughter  of  a  bourgeois  bureaucrat  re- 
quired no  shght  moral  courage,  but  the  Bismarcks  have 
never  been  remarkable  for  timid  deference  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  the  wife  of  Charles 
William  Ferdinand  was  adorned  with  personal  qualities 
which  amply  compensated  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band for  want  of  birth.  Once,  when  a  troop  of  Liitzow's 
famous  Free  Corps  was  quartered  at  Schonhausen,  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion — mother  of  the  future  Chan- 
cellor—  was  found  making  excellent  practice  at  pistol- 
shooting  with  the  commander  of  the  Horse;*  and  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact, 
which  cannot  but  have  had  a  subsequent  effect  on  the 
imagination  of  young  Bismarck,  that  to  his  father's 
house  for  medical  treatment  was  brought  Llitzow  him- 
self, the  famous  hero  of  the  Liberation  War,  when 
wounded  not  far  away  at  Dodendorf.f 

•  Related  by  a  member  of  Liitzow's  Corps,  Dr.  Edward  Diirre,  in  liia 
Autobiography,  and  certified  to  be  accurate  in  this  particular  by  the  Chan, 
cellor  himself. 

t  Memoirs  of  Achaz  v.  Bismarck,  who  describes  how  when  Liitzow 
was  wounded  at  Dodendorf ,  *^  I  8t4X)d  by  my  friend  and  had  liim  carried 
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Most  of  the  other  maternal  ancestors  of  the  Chan- 
cellor had  belonged  to  the  poor  but  pedigreed  gentry 
of  Brandenburg.  His  great-great-grand-  Ancestrjrand 
mother,  for  example,  was  a  near  relative  of  'heredity. 
that  devoted  Lieutenant  Katte,  who  expiated  on  the 
scaffold  his  Jonathan-like  attachment  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  the  Great ;  while,  through 
the  female  line  of  his  ancestry,  he  also  inherited  blood 
which  had  run  in  the  veins  of  the  celebrated  Field- 
marshal  von  Uerfflinger,  conqueror  of  the  Swedes.  Thus 
we  see  that,  on  the  paternal  side.  Prince  Bismarck  is  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  belonging  to  the 
gentry  or  lesser  noblesse  of  Brandenburg,  who  passed 
their  lives  in  hunting,  soldiering,  and  farming;  while 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who,  to  the 
cultured  graces  of  an  enlightened  mind,  added  the 
business  merits  of  a  Prussian  bureaucrat ;  and  it  will 
probably  appear  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  that  its 
subject  has  inherited  in  a  singular  degree  the  opposite 
qualities  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  both  his 
parents. 

Otto  Edward  Leopold  von  Bismarck  was  the  fourth 
of  six  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  leaving 
the  future  Prince  with  a  brother  and  sister — one  five 
years   older,    and   the   other   twelve   years 
younger,  than  himself.     The  former,  Ber-     brother  and 

•^  ®  ^  /  sister. 

nard,  developed  into  a  country  magistrate ; 

while  the  latter,  to  whom  her  more  gifted  brother  was 

aeroBs  the  Elbe  at  Tangeruuinde  to  the  house  of  my  oouaiii,  the  ftithcr  of 
the  present  Envoy  at  the  Diet  (in  Frankfort),  v.  BiHniarek-Schonhausen.'* 
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much  devoted,  and  most  of  his  earlier  letters  were 
addressed,  became  the  wife  of  a  Von  Arnim-Krochlen- 
dorff,  likewise  a  country  squire  and  jiLstice.  A  striking 
instance  of  human  inabihty  to  see  into  the  future  was 
presented  by  the  parental  announcement  in  a  Berlin 
newspaper  of  the  birth  of  the  future  Chancellor,  which, 
while  recording  the  momentous  fact,  requested  the 
friends  of  the  family  "  to  dispense  with  their  congratu- 
lations." 

Though  bom  in  Brandenburg,  the  infancy  of  the 
Prince  was  spent  in  Pomerania,  whither  a  year  after 

his    birth    his    parents    had    removed    to 

His  infancy.  .  •    i        •       i  -rr    • 

superintend  three  inherited  estates — Kniep- 
hof,  Kiilz,  and  Jarchelin — in  the  district  of  Naugard, 
half  a  day's  journey  north-east  of  the  provincial 
capital,  Stettin.  It  was,  then,  at  the  remote  and 
homely  country-house  of  Kniephof  where  the  re- 
tired Captain  von  Bismarck  hunted,  handled  grain, 
sold  timber,  and  discussed  French  politics  with 
the  local  gentry,  that  his  illustrious  son  received  his 
first  impressions  of  life.  Myths,  as  of  the  infant 
Hercules,  have  already  grown  up  around  the  child- 
hood of  the  slayer  of  the  Napoleonic  Lion,  but  these 
we  leave  to  nurses  and  the  writers  of  German  picture- 
books. 

The  first  outstanding  fact  in  the  career  of  the 
boy  is  that,  at  the  early  age  of  six,  he  was  placed  in  the 
boarding  school  of  Professor  Plamann,  at  Berlin,  which 
was  conducted  on  the  Pestalozzi  system ;  and  in  later 
days  the  Chancellor  confessed  he  had  nothing  but  dis- 
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agreeable  recollections  of  the  time  he  spent  there, 
"  where  a  spurious  Spartanism  was  the  rule,"  and 
"  elastic  "  meat  with  parsnips  the  invariable  dish.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  removed  to  one 

At  school. 

of  the  gymnasia,  or  public  high-schools  of 
the  capital,  at  which,  and  at  another  of  the  same  kind, 
he  remained  in  all  five  years,  living  during  this  time 
partly  with  his  parents,  who  used  to  spend  the  winter 
months  in  Berlin,  and  partly  boarding  with  his  teachers, 
Professor  Prevost  and  Dr.  Bonnel — both  gentlemen  of 
Huguenot  descent,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  be  imbued 
with  large  and  liberal  ideas.  We  are  told  that  Dr. 
Bonnel,  who  lived  to  declaim  a  Latin  ode  to  his  illus- 
trious pupil  on  his  return  from  Koniggriitz,  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  young  Bismarck  on  entering  his 
class,  and  determined  to  "  keep  his  eye  on  him."  His- 
tory was  the  boy's  favourite  study ;  and  though  it  was 
ominous  of  his  future  that  his  relations  with  his  French 
tutors  were  always  far  from  satisfactory,  he  nevertheless 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  both  of 
their  language,  and  of  English,  which  en- 
abled him  in  after  life  to  surprise  Louis  Napoleon  with 
the  purity  of  his  accent,  and  to  cause  Lord  Beaconsfield 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  to  wonder  how  its  President 
could  ever  have  acquired  such  a  mastery  over  the  tongue 
of  Burke.  On  his  sixteenth  birthday  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  Trinity  Church  of  Berlin  by  the  celebrated 
Schleiermacher ;  and  a  year  afterwards  he  passed  with 
credit  the  final  examination  entitling  him  to  proceed  to 
any  other  higher  sphere  of  study.     His  Latin  style  at 
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tliis  time  was  described  as  ''lucida  ac  Latina^  sednon  satis 
castlgata!^  * 

But  while  he  had  thus  been  favoured  with  the  very- 
best  preparatory  education  procurable,  care  was  also 
taken  to  preserve  in  him  that  healthy  equilibrium 
between  the  mental  and  the  physical  powers,  the  neglect 
of  wliicli  causes  the  ordinary  German  schoolboy  to 
resemble  a  sickly  hot-house  plant.  During  the  frequent 
holiday  visits  to  his  Pomeranian  home,  young  Bismarck 
had  an  opportunity  of  developing  those  fine  athletic 
energies  which  the  cross-bar  of  the  play-ground  is 
wholly  impotent  to  arouse.  Devoted  to  all  manly 
Fondno8s  for  sports,  lic  was  a  swift  runner  and  a  capital 
sports.  jumper ;  and  he  learned  to  swim,  to  fence, 
to  row,  to  ride,  and  to  shoot.  With  his  rifle  he 
could  decapitate  a  duck  at  a  hundred  paces,  and 
in  revolver  practice  also  his  aim  was  deadly.  A 
story  is  told  of  his  having  gone  one  day  to  the  rooms 
of  his  brother,  when,  finding  him  out,  he  took  down 
his     cavalry   pistols    and    playfully   whiled   away   the 


*  •'  Wlicn  I  was  iu  ilie  liigliost  form  at  school,"  said  Bismarck  once, 
••  I  wrote  ami  spoko  Latin  verj-  well.  Now  it  lias  become  difficult 
to  me,  and  1  have  qiiit(»  forgott<»n  my  Greek.  I  don't  nnderHtaud  why 
people  8i)i*nd  so  much  labour  on  them.  Perhaps  merely  bi^cause  scholars 
do  not  like  to  lessen  the  value  of  wliat  they  themselves  acquired  with  so 
nnu'h  difficulty.  But  if  it  is  contended  that  Greek  gives  'mental  dis- 
cipline,' Russian  does  so  in  a  still  higlier  degree.  People  might  introduce 
Russian  at  once  instead  of  Greek ;  there  woidd  be  immediate  practical  use 
in  that.  It  has  innunuTable  niceties  to  make  up  for  the  incomplet'Cness  of 
its  conjugation,  and  the  eight-and-twenty  declensions  they  used  to  have 
wen*  capital  for  the  memor}'.  Now,  indetnl,  they  have  only  three,  but  then 
tlie  excepti(ms  are  all  the  more  numerous.  And  how  the  roots  are  changed ; 
in  many  words  only  a  single  letter  remains." — Dr.  Buwh. 
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time  with  target-practice  at  the  book-case,  to  the  no 
small  consternation  of  the  neighbours. 

In  particular  he  was  taught  to  ride  like  a  Cen-  ' 
taur,  an  accomplishment  in  which  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  by  nature  to  excel;  and  so  well  ^ Pomeranian 
did  he  attend  to  the  precepts  of  his  father 
in  this  respect  that  the  old  Rittmeister,  when  especially 
pleased  with  the  equestrian  feats  of  his  daring  son,  used 
to  remark  that  he  had  a  seat  like  Pluvenel,  Master  of 
the  Horse  to  Louis  Quatorze,  or  like  Hilmar  Cura  who 
had  been  riding-master  to  Frederick  the  Great.  With- 
out, too,  having  had  that  cross-country  training  which 
can  only  be  got  in  England,  the  Prince  in  his  earlier  days 
went  full  at  his  object  with  the  rectilinearity  of  the 
most  reckless  hunter  in  all  the  shires  ;  and  he  has  him- 
self recorded  that,  if  he  has  fallen  from  his  horse  once, 

• 

he  must  have  done  so  at  least  fifty  times.  Even  in 
later  days  he  broke  three  of  his  ribs  thus  at  Varzin ;  and 
the  story  of  some  of  his  earlier  rides  sounds  like  tlie 
mere  account  of  a  struggle  between  horse  and  man  to 
keep  uppermost.*  Endurance  he  united  to  skill,  and 
the  practice  he  gained  by  careering  across  the  moors  of 
Pomerania  to  inspect  his  farms,  or  attend  a  county  ball 
or  a  drinking  bout,  was  the  secret  of  the  great  strength 


*  *'  Once  before,"  said  Bismarck,  (luriiiji^  tlio  Froiirli  war,  *'  I  had  a 
remarkable  fall.  I  was  on  the  road  home  with  my  brother,  and  we  were 
ridiiip  as  fast  as  the  horses  would  go.  Suddenly  my  brother,  who  was  a 
little  in  front,   heard   a   frightful  craek.      It  was  my  hea<l,  which  had 

knocked  on  the  road On  another  occasion,  too.  1  had  such  a  serious 

fall  frcm  my  horse,  that  when  the  doctor  examined  my  hurts,  he  said  it 
was  contrary  to  all  professional  rules  that  I  had  not  broken  my  neck." 
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which  enabled  him  in  earnest  after  years  to  dismount  in 
astonishingly  fresh  condition  after  having  been  thirteen 
fasting  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  saddle  both  at  Sadowa 
and  Sedan. 

At  school  Otto  Von  Bismarck  had  passed  for  a  boy 
'  of  quick  intelligence  and  great  power  of  work,  though 
i  of  shy  and  retiring  disposition,  not  much  given  to  form- 
ing friendships ;  but  at  the  Hanoverian  University  of 
Gottingen,  whither  he  afterwards  repaired,  in  1832,  as' 
^  a  tall,  slim  youth  of  seventeen — *'  as  thin  as  a  knitting- 
needle  " — with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  studying  law, 
his  whole  nature  seemed  to  become  suddenly  changed. 
The  German  Universities  chiefly  present  themselves  to 
the  national  youth  as  so  many  evergreen  oases,  where  it 
may  rest  from  the  grinding  routine  of  previous  school- 
life,  and  fortify   itseK  for  the  arid  expanse  of  social 
Attheiini-      tyranny   and   State-servitude    still    ahead; 
versity.        ^^^  ^^^q  national  youth  enjoys  the  blessed 

interval  of  repose  with  all  the  wild  abandonment  of 
emancipated  slaves.  Idleness  becomes  their  serious 
occupation  ;  the  human  race,  with  them,  undergoes  a 
new  classification  into  **  philosophic  youth  "  and  "  Phi- 
listines ;  "  and  social  convention  becomes  more  criminal 
in  their  eyes  than  the  despotism  of  French  kings  seemed 
to  the  revolutionaries  of  1789.  And  while  thus  assert- 
ing their  opening  manhood  they  fancy  they  are  leading 
a  life  of  high  romantic  liberty — which  consists  in  con- 
suming cargoes  of  tobacco,  in  going  to  bed  as  barrels 
of  beer  and  in  rising  as  beer-barrels,  in  quarrelling  with 
each  other  on  a  slighter  pretext  than  would  have  served 
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as  the  basis  of  a  street-brawl  between  the  serving-men  of 
Montague  and  Capulet,  and  in  hacking  one  another's 
faces  into  the  brutal  semblance  of  a  butcher's  board. 

Now,  of  all  the  rufflers  of  this  stamp  at  Gottingen, 
Otto  von  Bismarck  in  his  time  was  chief.     He  got  him- 
self up   in  the  traditional  long-boots,    vel-     ^nd  student 
vet   jacket,   and   saucer  cap;    he  flaunted  ^**' 

the  colours  of  his  corps  (or  fighting  club) ;  he 
sported  a  pipe  a  yard  long;  and  he  led  about  a 
ferocious  mastiff  without  being  at  all  particular  as 
to  whether  it  had  on  the  regulation  JfaMord,  or 
muzzle,  with  which  in  later  years  he  vainly  tried  to 
gag  the  mouths  of  mordant  deputies  *  "  Dominus  de 
Bismarck  "  was  not  long  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  inside  of  the  Career,  or  University  prison ;  in- 
deed, he  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  Gottingen 
when  he  was  summoned  by  the  rector  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  serious  misconduct,  and  it  was  characteristic 
of  his  cool  audacity  that  he  and  his  dog  sauntered  in 
before  his  academic  judge  in  a  costume  which  seemed  to 
have  equally  shared  its  patronage  between  the  dressing- 
room,  the  barracks,  and  the  promenade.  Otto  Von 
Bismarck  spent  three  semesters  at  Gottingen,  and  some 
idea  of  the  combativeness  of  the  man  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  during  this  time  he  fought  no  fewer 
than  twenty-eight  duels,  in  each  of  wliich,  being  tall 
and  keen  of  sight,  he  drew  blood  from  his  opponent; 

•  Spring  of  1879,  when  he  submitted  a  law  for  rostrainiug  licence  of 
Hpeoch  in  Parliament — the  Ho-called  **  Muzzle  Measure,"  or  Maulhorh- 
gesetz. 
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while  only  once  did  he  receive  a  scar — still  visible  on  the 
left  cheek — by  the  accidental  breaking  of  his  adversary's 

blade.  Several  of  the  men  who  thus  had 
,  to  confess  the  force  of  Bismarck  s  arm 
w  \  also  destined  in  later  years  to  feel  the  bite  of  his 
tougue;  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what  extent  the 
systematic  opposition  of  the  diminutive  Dr.  Windthorst, 
leader  of  the  Clericals,  to  the  towering  Chancellor  ma}^ 
not  have  been  prompted  by  the  recollection  of  duello 
defeats  inflicted  on  him  at  Gottingen.  Indeed,  His 
Highness  once  complained  in  the  Prussian  Chamber 
that  the  business  of  government  was  sadly  hamjiered  by 
the  mere  wanton  spirit  of  hostility  and  love  of  fighting 
contracted  by  honourable  members  at  the  Universities, 
a  reproach  which  had  not  been  many  hours  across  his 
lips  before  one  deputy  challenged  another  on  the  ground 
of  insulted  honour.* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  student  who  spent 
so  much  of  his  time  in  the  fencing-school  and  the  beer- 
house could  cultivate  even  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
the  spirit  of  Justinian,  and  it  was  the  talk  of  the  place 
when  Bismarck  went  to  lecture.  One  eminent  professor 
declared  that,  though  enrolled  among  his  hearers,  he 
had  never  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  his 
class-room.  The  fame  of  his  prowess  with  the  foils 
had  spread  to  the  neighbouring  Jena  (where  fighting 
clubs  first  arose),  and  the  hero  of  nearly  thirty  duels 
was  invited  thither  to  be  f^ted  by  the  bellicose  youth  of 

•  Herren  von   Bcuuigsen    aiid  von  Ludwig,  in    tho    first  week  of 
Febniar>'.  1881. 
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that  charming  old  abode  of  the  muses  on  the  Saale ;  but 
the  dons  of  Gottingen,  thinking  it  enough  that  one 
University  should  have  been  misled  by  the  wild  Pome- 
ranian Junker,  sent  over  the  proctor  to  fetch  hiir  back. 
But  frolicsome  and  effervescent  as  he  was,  it  appv  's 
that  even  then  he  also  had  his  serious  and  reflective 
moments  when  the  dim  feeling  of  his  life-task  stirred 
within  him  ;  and  it  said  much  for  the  "  bur-      . „„. 

'  A  companion 

schicose"  Otto  von  Bismarck  in  this  respect,  ~^*  ^  '^**^^^*- 
that  he  often  enjoyed  congenial  converse  with  one  of 
his  fellow-students,  a  pensive  American  lad  called  John 
LothropV  Motley — one  afterwards  to  become  the  best 
history-maker,  and  the  other  one  of  the  best  history- 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.* 

•  The  relationship  of  the  two  celebrities  was  not  broken  off  here.  In 
1833  both  Bismarck  and  Motley  migrated  to  Berlin  to  continue  their 
studies,  and  lived  together  in  the  closest  intimacy  as  fellow  lodgers,  sharing 
meals  and  amusements.  They  frequently  met  again  in  later  years,  and 
when,  after  the  Danish  war,  Bismarck  went  to  Yienna  to  settle  the  t«rms 
of  peace,  he  found  his  old  companion  installed  there  as  United  States 
Minister.  In  1872,  also,  after  a  somewhat  capricious  and  ungrateful 
country  had  induced  him  to  abandon  the  double  career  of  a  diplomatist 
and  an  historian,  Motley  spent  a  week  at  Yar^in  with  the  Chancellor  on 
the  occasion  of  the  latter 's  silver -wedding,  and  discussed  with  him  his 
great  achievements.  The  publisher  of  the  Public  Ledger  in  Philadelphia 
having  sent  the  Prince  at  Yarzin  a  cane  made  from  the  wood  of  Inde- 
pendence HaU,  the  latter  acknowledged  the  gift  in  the  following  interesting 
letter : — **  Yarzin,  July  4,  1875.  Dear  Sir, — You  have  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me,  as  a  support  for  my  old  days,  a  cane  made  from  tlie  tower  from 
whose  heights,  ninety-nine  years  ago,  tlie  bell  was  rung  for  the  first  time  in 
honour  of  that  great  commonwealth  whose  ship  bells  now  sound  their  full 
and  welcome  tougues  in  all  liarbours  of  the  world.  For  this  historical 
treasure  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  heartiest  thanks.  I  shall  honour  it,  care- 
fully preserve  it,  and,  witli  other  relics  of  remarkable  years,  bequeath  it  to 
my  children.  This  day  is  one  of  those  which  always  recall  to  my  mind  the 
happy  hours  that  I  have  spent  on  many  a  Fourth  of  July  with  American 
friends,  the  first  time  with  John  Lothropp  Motley,  Mitchell  G.  King,  and 

c  2 
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And  the  times,  though  forming  part  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  Peace,  were  not  without  their  prejgnant  signs. 
Bi^8  of  the       ^^®    "  three  July  days  "   had  again  drawn 
times.  ^^^    attention    of   politicians    to    France ; 

the  Polish  rebellion  had  not  long  been  quenched 
in  blood;  and  Germany  was  beginning  to  open  its 
cities  to  the  seeds  of  that  Eevolution  which,  in  a 
few  years  more,  was  to  shoot  up  and  make  the 
four  of  Europe.  Young  Bismarck  had  not  been 
many  days  at  Gottingen  when  he  must  have  heard  of 
the  great  political  demonstration  at  Hambach,*  in  the 
Palatinate,  when  a  mass  meeting,  attended  by  about 
30,000,  was  addressed  by  fiery  orators  who  declared 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
States,  and  urged  the  unification  and  republicanising  of 
Germany.  With  all  his  duelling  and  rioting,  too,  the 
careless  Gottingen  student  had  his  own  thoughts  on  the 
subject.  "  The  most  remarkable  thing,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor during  the  French  campaign,  when  once  referring 
to  his  stay  at  (jottingen,  *'  is  that  I  must  even  there 
have  had  the  ideas  and  hopes  which  have  now  by  God's 
help  been  realised,  although  my  attitude  to  the  Unity 
party  was   then   only   adverse."     The   current   of   his 

opening  thoughts  on  the  subject  may  be 

traced  by  the  fact  that  he  wagered  five-and- 

twenty  bottles  of  champagne  with  an  American — the 

Amory  Coffin,  in  1832,  at  Gottingen.  I  t>nly  wish  that  yon,  my  dear  sir 
and  I  oould  always  be  as  sound  and  liappy  as  we  four  lusty  fellows,  wlion, 
forty-three  years  ago,  we  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Gottingen. — 
Von  Bismabck." 

•  On  27th  May,  1832. 
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winner  to  stand,  and  the  loser  to  cross  the  sea  for  it — 
that  Germany  would  be  united  in  twenty  years  ;*  but 
this  period  was  too  short  by  nearly  a  half. 

In  1833  Bismarck  exchanged  Gottingen  for  Berlin,  / 
for  a  German  student  rarely  contents  himself  with  one 
University ;  but,  though  his  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  were  thus  increased,  it  did  not  strike  his 
friends  that  there  was  any  marked  improvement  in  his 
industry.  The  celebrated  Savigny  then  attracted 
crowds  of  pupils,  but  the  celebrity  of  passing  ex- 
Savigny  was  powerless  to  allure  the  future  ^""na^ions- 
Chancellor  of  Germany  to  listen  to  his  lectures  more 
than  twice.  But  work  at  the  last  he  must  have  done, 
and  that,  too,  with  the  enormous  concentration  of  his 
riper  powers ;  for  that  he  passed  his  State  examination 
in  law,  with  credit  at  least,  if  not  with  brilliancy, 
argued  that  he  must  have  crammed  the  labour  of  six 
semesters  into  one.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  this 
time  Bismarck  had  any  predilection  for  the  career  which 
he  afterwards  embraced ;  but,  while  indifferent  as  to 
gratifying  the  ambition  of  his  mother,  who  discovered 
in  her  son  the  making  of  a  great  diplomatist,  he  recog- 
nised the  prudence  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  executive  duties  which  were  likely  to 
devolve  upon  him  in  after  life  as  a  country  gentle- 
man. 

Soon,  therefore,  after  passing  his  first  State  exami- 

•  **  In  1853,"  said  ihv  Prince  once,  according  to  Bnscli,  *'  I  tlionght  of 

the  bet,  and  intended  to  go  across  the  sea  for  it ;  bnt,  npon  inquiry.  I 

found  my  man  was  dead.  He  Imd  just  the  sort  of  name  that  promised  no 
length  of  life— Coffin  ! '' 
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nation,  he  was  sworn  in  as  Auscultator,*  or  official  law- 
reporter,    at   one   of  the  Berlin  tribunals;    and  for   a 

Law-reporter-     Y^^^  ^^   more  he    devoted  himself  to   the 
^^^'  performance    of    his    duties    with    a    con- 

scientiousness and  an  energy  which  made  him  some- 
times almost  forget  both  the  deference  he  owed 
the  bench  and  the  courtesy  due  to  suitors.  "  Sir," 
he  once  angrily  exclaimed  to  an  intractable  wit- 
ness ;  "  sir,  take  care,  or  I'll  have  you  kicked  out ! " 
"Herr  Auscultator,''  interposed  the  judge,  **the  kicking 
out  is  my  business."  "  Sir,"  once  more  cried  the  Herr 
Auscultator,  in  a  threatening  tone,  on  the  cross-exami- 
nation proceeding  with  no  better  result,  "  sir,  take  care, 
or  111  get  the  judge  to  kick  you  out " — an  incident  we 
may  regard  as  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  that  policy 
of  force  in  recent  Prussian  history,  which  has  repeatedly 
"  kicked  out "  intractable  Parliaments  and  dethroned 
monarchs. 

But  his  official  duties  at  Berlin  by  no  means  claimed 
his  whole  attention,  and  young  Bismarck  now  began  to 
A  dancing  cultivatc  that  acquaintance  with  the 
diplomatist.  ^orld  which  is  a  very  much  rarer  ac- 
complishment with  his  countrymen,  as  a  rule,  than 
a  knowledge  of  Bynkershoek  and  of  Bentham,  and 
which   was   far   more    serviceable   to    him    in    recon- 


*  **  My  fellow  Ausciiltators,"  says  Herr  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh, 
"were  Auscultators.  Tliej  dressed  and  digested,  and  talked  articulate 
words ;  other  vitality  showed  they  almost  none.  Small  speculation  in  those 
eyes  that  they  did  glare  withal !  Sense  neitlier  for  the  high,  nor  for  the 
deep,  nor  for  aught  human  or  di>'iue,  save  only  for  the  faintest  scent  of 
coming  preferment.'* 
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stnicting  the  map  of  Europe  than  would  have  been 
the  profoundest  study  of  all  the  treatises  on  international 
law  that  were  ever  penned.  He  began  to  go  much  into 
the  gay  society  of  the  capital,  which  he  found  to  be 
given  up  to  talking  in  a  tone  of  "  malicious  impotence," 
and  to  have  **  plenty  of  apparent,  but  no  real,  good 
breeding  '* — a  state  of  things  which  some  good  judges 
think  has  not  even  yet  sensibly  changed  for  the  better. 
One  ambassador  used  to  give  balls,  where  his  guests 
danced  till  three  in  the  morning  but  got  nothing  to  eat. 
At  length  young  Bismarck  and  a  couple  of  friends  who 
frequented  these  assemblies  rebelled  against  this  festive 
system,  and  once,  on  its  growing  late,  boldly  produced 
some  sandwiches  and  devoured  them  with  an  ostenta- 
tious air  of  hunger — a  hint  which  duly  took  effect  next 
time,  while  making  martyrs  of  its  authors.  It  was 
about  this  time,  too,  that  the  future  German  Emperor 
first  met  the  man  who  was  to  make  him  that,  little 
thinking  of  it  certainly  at  the  time.     At  a 

.    1     II  -i-r  -Tk*  1  •     J        1  -1        Bismarck  and 

court  ball  Herr  von  Uismarck  was  introduced     ihef  prfnce  of 

I^ussia. 

to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  along  with  another 
legal  colleague  about  as  tall  and  strapping  as  himself. 
"  Well,"  quoth  the  soldierly  Prince,  with  the  true  eye 
of  a  Hohenzollem  for  a  likely  grenadier,  "  well.  Justice 
seems  to  cull  her  young  recruits  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Guards." 

In  1836  Bismarck,  having  absolved  his  Auscultator- 
ship,  was  transferred,  in  the  higher  capacity  of  liefer- 
endary,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  ancient  coronation -city  of 
the  German  Emperors.     Here  he  was  attached  not  to 
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the  legal,  but  the  administrative  department  of  the 
district,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Prussia 
in  1815,  his  chief  being  an  uncle  of  that  Harry  von 
Arnim  of  whom  the  world  was  afterwards  to  hear  so 

much.  But  the  secrets  of  government  were 
at^Alx^ia5Sa-     not  SO  attractive  to  the  young  official  as  the 

international  society  with  which  this  fash- 
ionable watering-place  then  abounded ;  and  we  hear  of 
his  consorting  much  with  foreigners,  especially  with  the 
English.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  is  even  said  to  have 
pronounced  him  *'  quite  an  Englishman ;  "  *  but  per- 
haps this  dictum  of  His  Grace  referred  to  those  pug- 
nacious qualities  of  the  British  race  which  Bismarck  is 
alleged  to  have  once  displayed  in  the  streets  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Gazing  at  a  high  processional  rite  he  failed 
to  imitate  the  genuflecting  on-lookers,  or  even  doff  his 
hat,  and  was  most  rudely  reminded  of  the  omission  by  a 
Catholic  boor,  who  received  from  the  object  of  his 
aggression  immediate  cause  to  regret  that  the  "  Kultur- 
kampf*'  had  not  yet  advanced  from  the  physical  into 
the  moral  phase. 

The  next  and  last  stage  in  the  preliminary  official 
training  of  Bismarck  was  at  Potsdam,  whither  he  was 
transferred,  in  18.'i7,  to  serv^e  in  the  Crown  Office  of  that 
district.  For  punctuality  and  subjection  to  his  superiors 
he  had  never  yet  been  remarkable,  but  there  was  now 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  these  qualities 
as  a  one-year  volunteer  in  the  Jciger,  or  Sharpshooters  of 

*  We  quote  thiH  story  from  Herr  voii  Kopi)en,  one  of  the  Prince '» 
biographers. 
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the  Guard — which  he  entered  about  this  time  to  absolve 
his  military  service.  There  is  no  more  pensive  occu- 
pation than  that  of  a  sentry  in  a  solitary 

As  a  soldier. 

place ;  and  young  Bismarck  had  now  ample 
opportunity  of  reviewing  the  past  and.  revolving  the 
future  when,  with  musket  on  shoulder,  it  was  his  turn 
to  pace  the  midnight  terraces  of  Sans  Sou^i,  with  the 
spirits  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  his  mighty  men  still 
hovering  around.  His  military  year,  begun  at  Potsdam, 
was  finished  at  Greifswald,  whither  he  had  got  himself 
transferred  in  order  to  make  simultaneous  use  of  his 
time  by  attending  lectures  on  agriculture  and  other 
practical  subjects.  For  paternal  extravagance  had  sadly 
encumbered  the  family  estates,  and  the  father  offered  to 
retire  to  Schunhausen,  entrusting  the  management  of 
his  Pomeranian  property  to  the  care  of  his  two  sons. 
Here^^  then,  till  events  ripened,  and  a  better  career 
offered,  was  congenial  enough  employment  for  him  who 
had  now  begun  to  grope  about  for  his  true  calling  like 
blinded  Polyphemus  in  his  cave ;  and  it  was  a  fitting, 
if  an  easy  stage  in  the  apprenticeship  of  the  man  who 
was  to  resuscitate  the  German  Empire,  that  he  should 
first  be  called  u2X)n  to  restore  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
his  own  house. 

For  about  the  next  eight  years,  therefore,  or  from 
the  ^e  of  twenty -four  to  that  of  thirty-two  (when  he 
married   and   appeared   upon   the   political     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
stage)    we    find    Bismarck    living,    so    to     ^^^»^^"--' 
speak,     out     in    the    wilderness — oscillating     between 
Pomerania   and   the     Old     Mark,    farming,     hunting, 
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soldiering,  carousing,  studying,  acting  as  local  deputy 
and  magistrate,  and  rubbing  off  the  rust  of  country 
life  with  occasional  excursions  into  the  great  world. 
He  had  scarcely  been  installed  a  year  in  his  Pome- 
ranian home  when  there  occurred  an  event  which 
drew  him  to  Berlin,  and  must  have  given  him  food 
enough  for  reflection  during  the  winter  months,  amid 
all  his  cares  of  *'  night- frosts,  sick  oxen,  bad  rape,  and 
worse  roads,  dead  lambs,  half-starved  sheep,  want  of 
straw,  fodder,  money,  potatoes,  and  manure." 

On  the  7th  June,  1840,  died  King  Frederick 
William  III.,  and  his  son  Frederick  William  IV. 
A  memorabio  ^eigncd  iu  his  stcad.  What  his  successor  had 
spectac  e.  of tcu  promised,  yet  never  given,  the  people 
now  fairly  expected  from  their  new  Sovereign  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  granting  them  a  Constitution,  he  merely  flung 
them  an  amnesty.  In  October  of  the  same  year  there 
was  a  high  State  ceremony  *  in  Berlin,  and  old  Captain 
von  Bismarck  with  his  two  sons  went  up  to  see  it. 
Conspicuous  on  a  canopied  platform,  before  the  royal 
castle,  did  the  new  King  solemnly  vow  to  the  various 
representatives  of  the  nation  who  had  crowded  thither 
to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  that  "  he  would  rule  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  men,  with  open  eyes  when 
it  concerned  the  wants  of  his  people,  but  with  closed 
ones  in  matters  of  justice."     And  then,  with  fervour  in 

*  Huldiyting,  or  "  Homaging,"  a  ceremony  iu  Prussia  which  generally 
takes  the  place  of  coronation.  Of  all  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  only  two,  the 
first  one,  Frederick  I.  and  William  L  ( German  Emperor)  have  hitherto 
been  crowned  (at  Kouigsberg),  and  then,  too,  by  themselves,  as  emplia- 
sising  their  claim  to  reign  by  dinne  right. 
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his  voice,  he  asked  them  whether  "  with  heart  and  soul, 
and  word  and  deed,  in  the  sacred  faith  of  Germans,  and 
the  still  more  sacred  love  of  Christians,  they  would  help 
and  assist  him  to  maintain  Prussia  a^  it  was,  and  as  it 
must  always  remain  if  it  were  not  to  perish ;  "  to  which 
all  the  gazing  (but  surely  not  listening)  multitude  ac- 
claimed with  a  loud,  enthusiastic  '*/«/"  Before  the 
lapse  of  seven  short  years  that  much-too-sentimental 
multitude  was  to  repent  them  bitterly  of  the  verbal 
contract  which  their  thoughtless  patriotism  had  wrung 
from  them,  and  cancel  it,  too,  in  blood — as  we  shall 
afterwards  see. 

Returned  to  Pomerania,  Herr  von  Bismarck  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  task  that  was  before 
him,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  as  little  notion  that  a 
country  hfe  was  not  his  true  vocation,  as  Oliver  Crom- 
well at  one  time  never  doubted  that  he  was  born  to  be 
a  grazier.  In  fact,  not  to  speak  of  later  resemblances  in 
their  career,  the  early  hfe  of  the  Pomeranian 

«i  1.  •A^\      ii     1       p      Resemblance 

squire  had  much  m  common  with  that  or     toouvor 

•*  Cromwell. 

the  Huntingdonshire  farmer,  albeit  the 
passion  for  prayer-meetings  and  communion  with  the 
Saints  might  not  have  been  equally  strong  in  both. 
Bismarck  now  attended  fairs,  sold  wool,  inspected  timber, 
handled  grain,  drove  hard  bargains,  gathered  rents,  and 
sat  as  deputy  in  the  local  Diet.  It  was  surely  a  poor 
enough  beginning  for  the  man  on  whose  diplomatic 
utterances  all  Europe  afterwards  came  to  hang,  that  his 
first  speech  in  the  rural  assembly  treated  of  "  the 
excessive  consumption   of   tallow   in   the    workhouse." 
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Humble  in  liis  dedut  as  an  orator,  he  has  recorded  that 
his  first  attempt  at  journalism  proved  a  total  failure. 
But  with  all  his  manifold  sorrows  he  had  a  splendid, 
appetite  and  '*  slept  like  a  badger,"  despite  such  inter- 
ruptions as  the  *'  melancholy  howling  of  the  sheep-dog, 
locked  up  for  immoderate  love  of  hunting." 

"  I  have  been  writing  and  walking  all  day  in  the  sun/*  he  wrote- 
to  his  sister,  "  and  yesterday  looked  on  at  the  dancing  in  Plathe,  and 
drank  a  good  deal  of  Montebello  champagne.'*  And  again,  **  ever 
almost  since  the  wool-market  I  have  been  representing  our  roving; 
Landrath "  (his  brother  Bernard) ;  "  have  held  with  much  energy 
many  a  court  in  th(5  hottest  of  weathers,  and  driven  so  constantly 
through  the  sandy  pines  that  I  and  my  horses  have  already  had  moi'e 
than  enough  of  this  business.  And  now,  after  barely  a  week's  quiet, 
I  have  again  to  begin  to  servo  niy  country  as  a  soldier.'* 

Tedious  to  him  also  was  the  life  he  led  with  his 
father  at  Schonhausen — 

"  Reading,  smoking,  walking,  helping  him  to  eat  lampreys,  and 
joining  in  a  farce  called  fox-hunting  ....  Besides  which  we- 
insjiect  the  orangery  twice  a  day,  the  sheep-pens  once,  and  the  four- 
thermometers  in  the  parlour  every  hour  ....  so  that,  with 
such  a  multitude  of  things  to  do,  you  can  readily  fancy  I  have  had 
no  time  to  visit  the  parsons,  as  they  have  no  vote  at  the  district 
elections." 

If  his  life,  however,  in  the  Mark  was  dull,  he  took 
care  to  give  it  a  very  different  complexion  in  Pomerania, 
"Mad  Bis-  where  he  soon  came  to  be  the  talk  and  the 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  His  wild 
ways,  his  dancings,  his  demon-like  rides,  and  his  drink- 
ing bouts,  soon  procured  him  an  uncanny  name,  and  he 
was  known  in  the  district  as  "  mad  Bismarck.'* 
**  Esthetic  teas  "  were  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  but  he 
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would  willingly  gallop  twenty  or  thirty  miles  after  a 
hard  day's  work  to  a  county  ball.  His  wine-cellar  was 
his  first  care,  and  we  find  him  bewailing  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  carts,  with  its  load  of  "  three  casks  of  spirits," 
which  had  been  carried  away  by  a  flood.  A  worthy 
successor  at  Kniephof  to  that  ancestor  of  his  whose 
toasts  were  accompanied  by  volleys  of  musketry,  Bis- 
marck often  relieved  his  rural  solitude  by  entertaining 
the  boldest  spirits  from  the  surrounding  garrisons,  and 
he  easily  bore  away  the  bell  among  a  set  of  boon  com- 
panions by  whom  the  strongest  headed  three-bottle  men 
of  a  past  era  would  very  speedily  have  been  put  under 
the  table.*  He  quaffed  huge  cups  of  mixed  champagne 
and  porter,  he  awoke  his  guests  in  the  morning  by 
firing  off*  pistols  close  to  their  ears,  and  he  terrified  his 
lady-cousins  by  turning  foxes  into  the  drawing-room. 
With  a  character  of  this  kind,  therefore,  it  was  surely 
no  wonder  that,  having  once  plunged  into  an  election 
contest,  he  "  emerged  with  the  certainty  that  four  voters 
were  inclined  to  go  in  for  me  for  life  or  death,  and  two 
more  with  a  certain  amount  of  lukewarmness,  .  .  . 
so  that  I  thought  on  the  whole  I  had  better  retire." 

But  this,  after  all,  was  only  one  side  of  his  cha- 
racter.    Revel  frequently  gave  place  to  reflection,   and 

•  **  Formerly/'  said  tlie  Chancellor  once  during  tlie  French  campaign, 
"feats  of  that  sort"  (allndiug  to  his  once  emptying  a  largo  hornful  of 
champagne  at  a  single  draught)  "  were  the  indispensable  passports  into  the 
diplomatic  service.  Tliey  drank  the  weak-lieaded  ones  Ik4ow  the  table, 
then  asked  them  all  sorts  of  things  tliey  wanted  to  know,  and  forced  them 
to  make  conci^ssions  beyond  their  authority,  to  which  they  also  induced 
them  to  sign  their  names,  and  on  the  poor  fellows  getting  sober  they 
could  never  imagine  how  their  signatures  got  there." — Busch. 
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parcels  of  the  newest  books,  as  well  as  "  casks  of 
spirits,"  were  addressed  to  Herr  von  Bismarck.  History 
in  particular  seems  to  have  engaged  much  of  his 
thoughts.  Even  the  works  of  the  sceptic  Jew, 
Spirits  and  Spiuoza,  which  Lessing  declared  to  contain 
pinoza.  ^  ^j,^^  philosophy,  he  studied  deeply ;  and 

also,  according  to  some,  pondered  the  maxims  of  Ma- 
chiavelli's  "Prince."  There  are  signs  even  that  during 
these  fits  of  solitary  study  he  betrayed  an  occasional 
tendency,  despite  his  healthy  nature,  to  become  slightly 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; "  but  a 
potent  antidote  to  this  enervating  disease  was  the  stir- 
ring military  life  into  which  he  now  and  then  relapsed. 
By  the  laws  of  his  country  he  was  compelled  to  serve  it 
further  as  a  soldier,  but  the  laws  of  his  country  could 
not  have  compelled  him  to  do  anything  which  tallied  so 
much  with  his  own  natural  bent.  There  is  even  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  his  distracting  search  for  a  profession 
when  "  out  in  the  wilderness,"  he  seriously  thought  at 
one  time  of  procuring  a  commission.  It  is  certain  at 
least  that,  on  pretence  of  enjoying  the  agreeable  society  of 
certain  young  officers,  he  served  for  several  months  in  1 843 
as  lieutenant  in  a  Pomeranian  regiment  of  Lancers  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  routine  of 
the  cavalry  arm,  to  which  he  was  most  partial.     In  the 

Hismarck'8  previous  year  he  had  also  done  duty 
flr^TmSah         ^j^|^  ^^^  Stargard   Lancers   of  the   Land- 

wehr ;  *  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  gpined  his 
first   decoration,   for   saving   the    life    of    his    groom, 

♦  Territorial  army,  or  second  reser^'e  force. 
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who  had  fallen  into  deep  water  while  watering 
his  horse.  *  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
plunged  in,  and  at  great  personal  risk  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  servant  safe  to  bank — a  feat  for  which  he 
received  the  coveted  Prussian  medal  "  for  rescuing  from 
danger,"  and  this  simple  recognition  of  merit  continued 
to  be  as  highly  prized  by  its  wearer  as  any  of  the 
proudest  orders  of  Christendom  subsequently  conferred 
upon  him. 

It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  Germany  that  the 

•  Tlie  name  of  the  gnwm  was  Hildebrandt.  He  had  a  brother  wlio 
had  likewise  senred  nuder  Bismarck  at  Schonhauseu,  and  both  afterwards 
emigrated  to  America,  like  hundreds  and  thonsauds  of  their  conscript 
coontrjmen.  Towards  the  end  of  1881  the  former  died,  and  the  siir\'ivor 
wrote  from  Cliicago  to  tlic  Prince  informing  him  of  the  fact,  and  of  other 
family  events.  The  Chancellor  at  once  sent  off  to  his  old  domestic  the 
following  letter,  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  revealing  some  very  homely 
and  touching  traits  in  the  character  of  its  author : — "  Berlin,  27th  De- 
cember, 1881.  Dear  Hildebrandt, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant,  and  was  glad  to  see  you  are  well,  though  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
spared  you  cause  for  mourning.  Your  brother  would  seem  to  have  been 
older  than  I  thought.  It  was  not,  however,  at  Soldm,  but  at  Lippehue 
where  he  was  nearly  drowned  *'  (not,  be  it  noted,  "  where  I  saved  his  life  "). 
"  In  1857  your  first  wife  was  quite  a  young  girl,  and  could  not,  tlierefore, 
have  been  old  when  she  died.  I  am  glad  you  are  living  happily  with  your 
present  one,  and  that  she  still  thinks  of  Germany.  August  is  likely  to 
have  become  a  fine  Yankee  gentleman  (by  this  time).  I  am  pretty  well  off 
in  so  far  as  my  own  ones  are  still  alive  and  well  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
as  my  daughter  has  presented  me  with  two  grand -children.  My  sons,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  yet  married,  but  both,  thank  God,  are  well,  which, 
unfortunately,  cannot  always  be  said  of  ray  wife,  and  of  myself  not  at  all. 
I  no  longer  hunt  now.  and  ride  but  seldom,  being  too  languid,  and  if  I  do  not 
take  rest  my  life-strength  will  soon  be  all  used  up.  How  old  are  you  now, 
and  what  kind  of  employment  have  you,  or  have  you  already  given  up 
work  ?  You  can  toll  your  wife  that  Lauenburg  "  (of  which  the  Prince  was 
presumably  told  she  was  a  native)  •*  is  blooming.  I  was  there  last  autumn 
again  for  the  first  time  thesi' thirty  years;  am  also  holder  of  the  frecnlom 
of  that  city,  and  have,  therefore,  especial  cause  to  greet  your  wife. — 
V.  Bismarck.** 
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friends  of  Bismarck,  who  believed  himself  best  cut  out 
for  a  farmer  or  a  soldier,  took  a  higher  %aew  of  his 

Worldly  pro-     Capacities.    His  ambitious  mother,  who  died 
specta.        .j^  jggg^   ^^^   formed   a   high   opinion   of 

her  son's  fitness  for  the  diplomatic  career,  and 
was  not  even  shaken  in  her  conviction  by  the 
theatrical  airs  and  wildness  he  had  brought  back  from 
the  University ;  while  his  brother  Bernard  declared  that 
both  by  taste  and  education  he  was  made  for  State- 
service,  and  would  enter  it  sooner  or  later.  It  was 
probably,  therefore,  less  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment than  deference  to  that  of  his  friends  which  in- 
duced him  once  more  to  return  from  Fomerania  to 
Potsdam  to  continue  his  activity  as  Referendary  in  the 
Crown  Office,  and  prepare  himself  for  that  final  exami- 
nation demanded  of  every  one  aspiring  to  the  higher 
offices  of  State.  But  his  stay  here  was  as  short  as  his 
passing  of  the  examination  was  unattempted.  Never- 
theless, he  left  his  mark  behind. 

He  had  been  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  report  on.  the 
compensation  of  certain  properties  bound  to  suffer  by 
some  projected  improvements,  and  one  sentence  of  this 
exquisite  paper,  still  preserved,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
audacious  character  of  the  writer.  *'  You  could  not," 
he  wrote  with  horseplay  humour,  *'pay  me  in  cash  if 
you  were  to  turn  the  pleasure-garden  of  my  father  into 
a  carp-pond,  or  the  grave  of  my  deceased  aunt  into  an 
eel-swamp  !  "  It  was  little  wonder  that  the  spectacled 
superiors  of  this  defiant  Junker  should  not  have  alto- 
gether treated  him  with  the  deference  readily  paid  by 
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them  to  obsequious  dulness.  Bismarck  soon  after, 
having  occasion  to  return  to  the  country  for  a  time, 
called  upon  his  chief  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  holi- 
day. The  chief  kept  him  waiting  in  the  ante-room,  on 
the  window  of  which,  to  while  away  the  time,  his  sub- 
ordinate began  to  drum  in  sharp  crescendo-wise  the 
stirring  "  Old  Dessauer "  march,  which  he  has  more 
than  once  referred  to  as  a  kind  of  Paternoster  of  the 
Prussian  patriot.  "  What  do  you  want  ?  "  ^  audacious 
at  last  exclaimed  the  pedantic  chief,  not  ^^^^^^^ 
unwilling  to  be  relieved  from  this  martial  accompani- 
ment to  his  red-tape  labours.  "What?"  returned  his 
subordinate,  with  the  most  innocent  air  in  the  world. 
"  Oh,  I  merely  came  to  beg  for  leave  of  absence ;  but 
now  you  have  given  me  time  to  reflect,  and  I  think  I 
had  better  leave  you  altogether !  "  Surely  his  dumb- 
founded chief  must  have  felt  inclined  to  repeat  the 
words  of  Hamlet  to  Polonius,  when  the  latter  begged 
most  humbly  to  take  leave  of  his  honourable  lord : 
"  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  anything  that  I  will 
more  willingly  part  withal." 

Bismarck  had  been  offered  the  post  of  Landrath,  or  I 
administrative  chief  of  an  arrondissement ;  but  this  he 
dechned,  though  we  have  seen  from  one  of  his  letters 
that  he  once  acted  as  substitute  for  his  brother,  who 
had  been  invested  with  this  function  in  the  district  of 
their  Pomeranian  estates.  Whether  he  humbly  deemed 
such  a  rural  magistracy  above  his  merits,  or  whether, 
feeling  within  himself  the  promptings  of  superior 
power,    he    determined    to    wait    for    higher    things, 

D 
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does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  about 

this  time  he  was  tortured  with  doubts  as  to  the  true 

In  doubt  as  to     direction  of  his  future  career.   It  is  even  said 

18  career,    ^j^^^  j^^   seriouslv  thought  of  goiug   abroad 

— a  scheme,^  as  one  writer  observes,  which  makes  the 
mind  involuntarily  turn  to  Cromwell,  who  once  intended 
to  embark  for  America  on  the  eve  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  still  no  National  Assembly  for  him  to 
enter,  -and  to  aspire  to  a  seat  in  a  local  Diet  was  to  be 
animated  with  the  ambition  of  a  vestryman.  A  country 
magistracy  could  not  tempt  him.  With  all  his  love  of 
soldiering  he  felt  conscious  of  powers  that  would  be 
thrown  away  on  the  army  in  piping  times  of  peace ;  and 
the  only  thing  for  him  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  stick  to 
his  farming  till  circumstances  already  in  the  mould  of 
time  should  shape  his  future  path. 

Meanwhile,    he    sought    occasional    distraction    in 
travel  from  the  cares,  and  doubts,  and  dissipations  that 

beset  him — visiting,  among  other  countries. 

In  England.  -i-nii  iin-i*i<i 

France  and  England,  to  both  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  return  under  greatly  altered  condi- 
tions. His  own  account  of  his  first  impressions  of 
England  is  amusing.  Landing  at  Hull  on  a  Sunday 
he  began  to  whistle  gaily,  but  was  instantly  checked 
by  a  Sabbatarian  native  who  solemnly  reminded  him 
that  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Disgusted 
beyond  measure  by  this  **  perfectly  horrible  tyranny  of 
keeping  holy  the  Sabbath,"  Bismarck  turned  at  once 
upon  his  heel  and  set  sail  for  Edinburgh,  *'  as  I  did  not 
choose  not  to  be  able  to  whistle  when  I  had  a  mind  to" 
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— which  betrayed  a  truly  touching  ignorance  in  the 
traveller  as  to  the  relative  state  of  Sabbatarian  liberty 
in  the  sister  kingdom.* 

A  powerful  swimmer  and  a  fearless  sailor,  he 
was  also  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  watering-places  of 
his  own  country,  and  took  supreme  delight  uoiiday 
in  "  grasping  a  herring  with  his  own  hands  amusements. 
in  the  depths  of  the  Baltic."  One  of  his  letters  humor- 
ously describes  the  incidents  of  a  sojourn  he  made  in 
the  island  of  Norderney  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  where 


*  Once,  in  relating  this  story  in  the  Reichstag  (9th  May,  1885)  in  con- 
nection with  a  debate  on  comjjiilsory  Sunday  observance  (which  he  refused 
to  advocate  in  tlie  Federal  Council),  Bismarck  said : — "  I  must  say  that 
when  I  was  in  England  I  always  had  a .  painful  and  uncomfortable  im- 
pression of  the  English  Sunday ;  and  I  was  always  glad  when  it  was  over. 
I  am  sure,  t<M),  that  many  Englishmen  had  the  same  feeling  about  it,  for 
they  sought  to  accelerate  the  march  of  time  (on  that  day),  without  wit- 
nesses, in  a  manner  which  I  would  rather  not  characterise,  and  were  over- 
joyed when  Monday  dawned.  Whoever  has  lived  in  English  society  will 
understand  what  I  mean.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  into  the  country 
around  Berlin,  if  it  does  not  exactly  happen  to  be  near  a  brewery,  and  look 
at  the  villages,  y<m  are  pleased  with  the  appi^arauce  of  the  people  in  their 
holiday  garb,  and  thank  God  that  we  live  not  under  the  yoke  of  an  Eng- 
lish  Sunday.'*  By  one  deputy  reference  had  been  made  to  Sunday  obser- 
vance in  England  and  America,  and  to  the  consequent  superiority  of  these 
c<»untries  to  Germany  from  an  industrial  point  of  view.  But  the  Prince 
contended  that  this  alleged  superiority  was  due  to  very  different  causes — 
in  England,  more  especially,  to  the  fact  of  its  iK)S8essiiig  great  contiguous 
stores  of  coal  and  iron,  and  to  the  further  circumstance  that  it  enjoyed  a 
start  of  several  centuries  in  the  race  of  ci\'ili8ation.  It  could  be  estimat-ed, 
said  the  Chancellor,  from  many  indications,  that  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, or  al>out  tliree  centuries  ago,  there  was  in  England  a  degree  of 
material  comfort,  civilisation,  and  literary  development  which  Grermany 
was  then  far  from  possessing.  Germany  had  been  thrown  back  by  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  more?  than  any  other  nation.  Nevertheless,  he  could 
not  admit  that  the  English,  on  the  whole,  were  l)etter  Christians  tlian  his 
own  countrymen ;  and,  as  for  Sunday  observance,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
mere  liabit  in  it. 

D   2 
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his  tad/e  d'hote  companions  were  a  "  scraggy  Danish  lady," 
who  "  filled  him  with  sadness  and  homesickness ; "  a 
*'  Russian  officer,  built  like  a  bootjack ; "  and  an  old 
Prussian  minister  with  a  nightmare  kind  of  figure — ^'  a 
fat  frog  without  legs  who  opened  his  mouth  as  wide  as 
his  shoulders,  like  a  carpet  bag,  for  every  morsel,  com- 
pelling his  vis-a-vis  to  cling  to  the  table  for  sheer  giddi- 
ness."     He  "  made  excellent  friends,"  too,  with  the 

sea,  and  found  himself  as  much  at  ease  in 

At  sea. 

the  bilge  of  a  fishing  boat  as  on  the  back 
of  a  horse — an  accomplishment  wliich  must  have  stood 
him  in  great  stead  when,  with  "  Tomke  Hams,"  he  was 
"  knocked  about  for  twenty -four  hours  in  a  small  boat, 
with  not  a  dry  stitch  on,  but  with  plentj^  of  ham  and 
port  wine,  by  a  storm  wliich  threw  up  twenty  vessels  of 
various  nationalities  on  the  islands  roundabout."  Sail- 
ing out  for  some  hours  every  day  in  order  to  enjoy 
fishing  and  seal-shooting,  he  only  managed  to  kill  one 
of  these  creatures  "  with  such  a  gentle  dog-face  and 
large  beautiful  eyes  that  I  was  really  sorry  for  it  *' — an 
incident  which  should  be  considered  by  those  who  assert 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Chancellor  but 
iron,  and  that  he  can  gaze  upon  a  ghastly  battlefield 
of  his  own  creation  without  ever  so  much  as  wincing. 

Meanwhile,  great    national  events   were  beginning 
to   ripen,   and   private   ones,  too,   tended  to  shape  his 

Public  and  >ri-  P^^^li^  attitude  to  tlicm.  By  the  death 
vate^cven£r     ^^  j^j^  f.^^j^^^^  j^  jg  j-^  ^^^  f^^^^jj^,  property 

was    re-divided      l^etween     the    two     brothers ;      Bis- 
marck   himself  receiving  Kniephof,   one   of  the  three 
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Pomeranian  estates,  and  also  the  ancestral  seat 
at  Schonhausen,  to  which  he  now  repaired  for 
good.  For  the  next  two  years,  therefore,  he  con- 
tinued his  country  life  as  before,  though  not  of  the 
pleasantest,  being  much  engrossed  with  "lawsuits, 
sporting  matters,  and  embankment  affairs."  For  he  had 
been  appointed  district  Superintendent  of  the  Elbe 
Dykes,  an  unsalaried  public  office  he  was  all  the  readier 
to  undertake,  as  its  careful  performance  materially 
affected  the  state  of  his  own  property.  That  his 
thoughts,  however,  were  not  wholly  taken  up  with 
floods  and  failing  crops  we  see  from  a  letter  to  his 
sister,  wherein  he  announces  his  intention  of  "  carrying 
off  your  husband  to  a  sitting  of  the  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Lot  of  the  Working  Classes,  to  be  held  at 
Potsdam  on  the  7th  March  "  (184G).  But  beneficence, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home,  and  we  also  gather  that 
it  was  now  his  chief  aim,  not  so  much  to  better  the 
state  of  others,  as  to  ameliorate  his  own.  We  hear  of 
his  having  been  previously  '*  in  love  for  twenty-fout 
hours ; "  but  about  the  time  of  his  father's  death  he 
became  alive  to  the  terrible  truth  that  he 


"  luiist  marry,  the  devil  take  me I  feel  lonely  and  for- 

sakeii,  and  this  mild,  damp  weather  makes  mo  melan- 
choly and  longingly  prone  to  love It  is  '  marrr' 

no  use  my  struggling.  I  shall  hav(».  to  marry  ;  every- 
body wills  it  so,  and  nothing  seems  more  natural,  as  both  of  us  have 
been  left  behind.  She  makes  no  im[)ression  on  me,  it  is  true,  but 
that  is  the  ease  with  all  of  them ;  still,  fortunate  are  those  who  cannot 
change  their  inclination  with  their  linen — however  seldom  the*  lattiT 
event  may  occur  I  " 
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But  there   was   one   exception   to   the   rule  in  the 

person   of    Johanna,   the    daughter    of    Heinrich   von 

The  lady  of  his     Puttkamer,*  of  Viatlum  in  Pomerania;  and 

choice.         ^j^jg  young  lady  Bismarck  asked  to  become 

his  wife.  But  the  careful  parents,  well  aware  of  the  awful 
reputation  of  the  wooer,  were  much  less  enamoured  of 
him  than  was  their  only  daughter ;  and  they  could  only 
be  brought  to  surrender  their  treasure  after  a  method 
of  attack  which  was  unconscious  training  for  the  man 
who  was  afterwards  to  force  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 
On  the  28th  of  July,  1847,  Bismarck  was  married  to 
this  lady,  who  was  nine  years  his  junior,  but  the  ideal 
of  a  German  wife;  and  a  union  was  thus  formed  in 
which  the  most  unscrupulous  enemies  of  the  Prince 
have  never  even  affected  to  find  the  slightest  flaw.f 

*  A  near  relative  of  that  Herr  von  Puttkamer  who  was  afterwarda 
chosen  by  tlie  Chancellor  to  succeed  Dr.  Falk,  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
when  the  author  of  the  May  Laws  resigned  office  on  its  being  found  ex- 
pedient to  temper  the  too  vigorous  operation  of  these  Draconian  Edicts, 
and  pave  the  way  for  peace  between  Church  and  State. 

t  Of  this  marriage  the  issue  were  one  daugliter  and  two  sons.  Marie 
Elizabeth  Johanna,  bom  21st  August,  1848,  was  married,  November,  1878, 
to  Count  Kuno  Rant^au.  member  of  a  Sehleswig-Holstein  family,  and 
employed  in  the  German  Foreign  Office.  By  tbis  alliance  the  Chancellor 
has  rciK'at^dly  been  made  a  grandfather.  The  Countess  Marie  Bismarck 
had  been  previously  engaged  to  a  Count  Eulcnburg.  who  died  of 
typhus  fever  at  Varzin,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  betrothed.  Of  the  two  sons, 
the  older.  Count  Herbert,  was  bom  28th  Dei'cmber,  1849,  and  after 
studying  at  Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  joined  the  Ist  Prussian  Dragoon 
Guards  as  a  one-year  volunteer,  serving  against  the  French  in  1870.  In 
1873  he  entered  the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  attacbed  to  missions  at 
Munich  and  Dresden  successively,  becoming  then  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Bern,  though  continuing  to  act  mainly  as  private  secretary  to  his  father. 
In  1878  he  acted  as  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  to  the  Congress  of 
Berlin ;  and  after  bc>iug  attached  to  the  German  Embassies  at  London  and 
St.  Petersburg,  he  was  made  Minister  at  the  Hague,  as  a  preliminary  step^ 
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Though  the  Prince  actually  married  after  entering 
Parliament,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  anticipate  by  a 
few  months  the  main  private  event  of  his  life,  the  better 
to  give  a  rounded  unity  to  our  story  ;  but  we  must  now 
close  this  chapter,  which  was  merely  intended  to  por- 
tray the  Prince's  career  up  to  his  appearance  on  the 
public  stage  of  his  country,  when  our  narrative  must 
necessarily  become  more  political  than  personal.  What 
chiefly  determined  Bismarck  to  reside  in  the  Old  Mark, 
instead  of  in  Pomerania,  was  the  fact,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  he  was  made  a  District  Water  BailiflF  of 
the  Elbe,  added  to  the  certain  prospect  of  his  being 
returned  to  the  Landtag,  or  provincial  Diet  of  Prussian 
Saxony — one  of  those  eight  so-called  auto-  Elected  to  the 
nomic  Assemblies,  or  Zemstvos,  which  were 
all  the  Prussian  people  had  hitherto  attained  in  the 
shape  of  representative  government.  Elected  he  was, 
too,  as  vicarious  Knight's  Deputy  for  his  native  arron- 
dissement;  and  when,  on  the  3rd  February,  1847, 
Frederick  William  IV.,  in  all  the  pompous  generosity 
of  his  divine-right  omnipotence,  deigned  to  decree  the 


to  his  appointraent,  in  May,  1885,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afhirs.  Tho  Prince's  younger  son  William,  generally  called  Count  Bill, 
in  person  most  resembling  his  father,  was  bom  at  Frankfort,  on  1st 
August.  1852  ;  also  studied  for  the  Civil  Service,  thou^Ii  devoting  himself 
more  to  a  i>arliamentary  and  administrative  than  a  diplomatic  cancer.  As 
memlK^r  of  the  Reiclistjig,  he  made  his  maiden  s^K^ech  in  the  session  of 
1880  as  champion  ot  a  ))ill  for  the  penal  suppression  of  usury;  but 
though,  like  his  father,  no  orator,  ho  is  a  steady  Conservative  voter. 
Count  Bill  also  joined  the  army,  and  both  brotliers,  when  mere  Inds,  were 
wounded  in  the  brilliant  and  sacrificial  charge  of  the  Prussian  Dragoon 
Guards  at  Mars-le-Tour.  In  1885  he  married  his  cousin,  Sibylla  von  Arnim- 
Krochleudorff,  the  daughter  of  the   Chancellor  s  only  sister. 
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formatipn  of  a  quasi-Parliament  consisting  of  the  eight 
united  Diets  of  the  monarchy,  Herr  von  Bismark- 
Schonhausen  (for  thus  the  name  is  spelt  in  the  records 
of  the  time)  repaired  to  Berlin  as  knightly  substitute 
for  the  real  representative  of  his  district,  who  had  fallen 
ill. 

At  this  time  Bismarck  was  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  in  the  bloom  of  early  manhood ;  of  very  tall. 
Personal  stalwart,  and  imposing  mien,  with  blue, 
appearance.  penetrating,  fearless  eyes;  of  a  bright, 
fresh  countenance,  with  blond  hair  and  beard — a  singular 
contrast  to  the  appearance  of  the  bald  and  grizzly  eye- 
browed  Chancellor,  after  the  fire  of  youth  had  gone  out 
and  left  his  thick  moustache  in  ashes. 


CHAPTEE  11. 

PARLIAMENTARY      CAREER. 
1. — Prussian  Constitutionalisin, 

Bismarck's  career  as  a  parliamentary  deputy   lasted, 
with,  several  intervals,  for  about  four  years — or  from 
April,  1847,  till  May,  1851 — when  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Prussian  repre-     mentary  De- 
sentative    at    the  Germanic  Diet;    and  in 
the  comparatively  few   speeches  he   made  during  this 
time — for  he  was  probably  the  least  loquacious  of  all 
his    feUow-members — the   whole   political  character  of 
the  man  was  plainly  revealed.     By  his  intimate  friends 
he   had  hitherto  been   regarded  as    "somewhat   of  a 
Liberal,"  but  it  will  be  for  the  reader  to  determine  how 
fcur  the  estimate  was   just.     The   better,  however,    to 
realise  the  peculiarity  of  his  political  views,  let  us  briefly 
consider  the  antecedents  and   nature   of  the   singular 
Assembly  in  which  he  first  expressed  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  about  as  little  representative  government  in 
Prussia  as  in  Turkey  or  in  Timbuctoo,  and  it  said 
much  for  the  comparative  wisdom  of  her  absolute 
rulers  that  they  had  not  hitherto  been  forced  by 
throat- grasping  devolution  to   shai^e  their  power  with 
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the     people.       Constitutionalism    is     a     plant    which 

has  never   been   found   to   thrive  in  the  same  garden 

with  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and  this  principle  oi 

Divine  right      sovcrciguty  was  never  half  so  vehemently 

asserted  even  by  the  Stuarts  as  by  the 
Hohenzollerns.  Frederick  I.,  in  1701,  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  own  head  in  token,  not  that  he  had  bribed  and 
bargained  it  out  of  Kaiser  Leopold,  as  was  the  sober 
truth,  but  that  he  had  received  it  without  episcopal 
mediation  direct  from  the  King  of  Kings ;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign,  the  sole  Constitution  enjoyed  by 
his  subjects  was  summed  up  in  the  maxim — J  Deo  BeXy 
a  Mege  Lex.  The  only  Parliament  ever  summoned  by 
his  successor,  Frederick  William  I.,  was  the  famous 
tobacco  one,  while  the  estates  of  the  realm  during  the 
long  reign  of  his  son,  Fredericlc  the  Great,  all  sat  under 
the  King's  three-cornered  hat. 

That  the  solid  political  fabric  erected  by  the  hero  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  came  to  utter  and  disgraceful 
ruin  within  a  few  short  years  of  his  death  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  successor,  Frederick  WiUiam  II., 
The  Kings  of      sumamcd  **  The  Fat,"  was  too  little  of  a 

despot  to  support  it  himself,  yet  too  much 
of  a  tyrant  to  permit  the  legislative  co-operation  of  his 
people.  Not  content,  moreover,  with  further  enslaving 
his  own  subjects — for  he  had  cancelled  some  of  the 
liberties  conferred  upon  them  by  his  predecessor — this 
obese  ruler  by  the  grace  of  God  interfered  with  armies 
to  quench  the  infectious  fever  of  popular  freedom  in 
France  and  Poland,   and  was  within  a   very   little  of 
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marching  his  troops  into  Austria  with  similar  intent. 
Feeble,  sensual,  indolent,  and  dreamy,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  become  the  instrument  of  a  hated  knot  of  worth- 
less favourites ;  but  though  the  camarilla  of  a  military- 
autocrat  is  a  long  way  from  the  Constitution  of  a  free 
people,  it  is  still  not  altogether  unlike  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge.  His  follower,  Frederick  William  III.,  while 
free  from  most  of  his  father's  degrading  vices,  inherited 
to  the  fiill  his  notorious  incapacity  to  rule,  with  the 
same  absurd  notions  of  divine  right,  and  the  same 
insuperable  aversion  to  popular  forms  of  government; 
but,  while  as  much  dependent  on  private  counsellors,  he 
was  fortunate  in  being  forced  by  circumstances,  rather 
than  impelled  by  his  own  sagacity,  to  adopt  the  services 
of  several  ministers  equally  renowned  for  their  talents 
and  their  patriotism. 

Even  before  the  death  of  the  great  and  popular 
Frederick,  the  Prussians  had  begun  to  manifest  a  growing 
discontent  with  their  enthralled  condi-  The  Liberation 
tion  ;  *  and  early  in  the  reign  of  his  grand-  ^^' 

nephew,  whose  evil  lot  fell  on  the  cataclysmic  times 
of  Napoleon,  there  were  signs  that  the  patience  of 
his  much-enduring  subjects  could  not  be  very  much 
longer  tried.  The  heroism  with  which,  early  in 
the  century,  the  Prussian  people  finally  rose  in  arms 
and  expelled  their  French  oppressors,  forms  the  most 
brilliant  page  in  all  their  brilliant  history  ;    but  that 

•  ♦*  The  Prussians/'  said  Bismarck  onco,  "  shouted  at  the  victories  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  but  at  his  death  they  rubbed  their  hands  with  joy  at 
8ei*ing  themselves  delivered  from  their  tyraut." — ''  IjQeuvrc  dv  M.  da 
BUmarck"  par  M.  Vilhort,  p.  213. 
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heroism,  it  is  certain,  was  inspired  as  much  by  the  ambi- 
tion to  get  rid  of  their  own  domestic  yoke  as  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  foreign  sway.  Bismarck  once  angrily  pro- 
tested against  this  view  ;  ♦  but  though  it  has  been  given 
the  Prince  to  guide  the  course  of  his  country's  history, 
none  of  his  blindest  adorers  have  ever  yet  contended 
that  his  power  can  avail  to  reverse  the  facts  of  it. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  detail  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Liberation  War,  and  to  trace  their  effect  on  the 
constitutional  history  of  Prussia.  Enough  to  know  that 
— between  the  year  180G,  when  the  monarchy  collapsed, 
and  1813,  when  it  was  again  triumphantly  purged  of  its 
invaders — the  King  was  constrained  to  issue,  among  other 
municipal  and  administrative  reforms,  his  famous  Eman- 
,    ,        cipation  Edict.  +     And  what  was  its  effect? 

Emancipation  ^  ' 

.^riik  wniiLli"     On  the  disastrous  battle-field  of  Jena  the 

Prussian  army  had  been  mainly  composed 
of  indifferent  and  dejected  serfs ;  at  victorious  Leipzig 
its  ranks  were  filled  with  loyal  and  enthusiastic  freemen. 
National  calamity,  strange  to  say,  had  brought  personal 
liberty  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Prussian  people ;  and 
they  now  hoped  that  a  successful  effort  to  rid  their 
country  of  an  alien  usurper  might  also  win  them  a 
further  measure  of  civil  freedom.  But  they  were  dis- 
appointed. They  did  the  heroic  work  demanded  of 
them   by  their   ruler,     but  received   not   the  expected 

•  See  p.  54  post. 

t  Decreeing  inter  alia  iroo  exchange  in  land  and  free  choice  of  occupa- 
tion, extinction  and  consolidation  of  peasant  holdings  with  the  abolition  of 
■v'illainago :  justly  described  by  Professor  Seeley  (in  his  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Stein  ")  as  a  sort  of  Prussian  Magna  Charta. 


turn 
Constitution. 
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reward.  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  and  Europe  made 
tremendous  efforts  to  abolish  liim.  Prussia,  too,  aa 
before,  flew  to  arms  ;  and  the  King,  well  knowing  how 
the  Emancipation  Edict  had  acted  on  the  courage  and 
self-sacrifice  of  his  subjects,  wisely  resolved  to  administer 
to  them  another  dose  of  the  same  miraculous  medicine, 
or  at  least,  as  it  turned  out,  a  well-concocted  counterfeit 
thereof. 

From  Vienna,  therefore,  whither  Frederick  William 
had  repaired  to  take  part  in  the  re-construction  of 
Europe,  he  issued  an  ordinance  promising  his  people  a 
written  Constitution  and  a  representative  Assembly. 
Nerved  by  the  golden  prospect,  the  Prussian  p^j^^^j^.^ 
people  again  did  warlike  wonders;  but,  alas!  |J^*f*^  **'  * 
on  returning  home  from  France  to  receive 
their  promised  Charter,  they  beheld  its  already  in- 
distinct form  assuming  ever  smaller  dimensions,  till,  in 
the  process  of  receding  from  their  disappointed  view,  it 
finally  reached  the  vanishing  point.  The  insincerity  of 
the  King,  the  dissensions  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
baneful  influence  of  counsellors  like  Metternich  and  the 
Czar,  all  did  their  work  ;  and  a  period  of  shameful 
reaction  set  in,  which  threatened  to  fling  back  the  nation 
into  the  sta/f/s  quo,  AVe  will  not  follow  the  bitter 
political  conflict  which  now  raged  in  Prussia  for  several 
years,  and  which  provoked  the  Government  to  terrorise 
the  party  of  popular  freedom  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  last 
the  King's  promise  of  a  representative  Constitution  (in 
May  1815)  took  the  shape  of  an  Edict  (in  June  1S2:3) 
for  the  mere  "regulation  of  the  j)rovincial  estates,"  and 
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the  triennial  meeting  of  their  Diets.  "  When  it  will  be 
advisable  to  summon  the  general  estates/'  said  the  faith- 
less King,  "  and  how  they  should  be  developed  out  of 
the  provincial  estates,  are  matters  which  we  reserve  to 
our  paternal  care,  in  the  interests  of  the  country^  for 
further  decision."  And  thus,  as  one  historian  remarks, 
Frederick  William  IV.  began  his  public  career  as  Crown 
Prince  by  counselling  this  unhappy  evasion  of  a  solemn 
promise. 

In  1840,  however,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Crown, 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  he  would  redeem  his 
A  faithless  father's  honour,  and  vindicate  his  claim  to 
^^^^'  be  as  liberal-minded  a  King  as  he  wa^  a 

cultivated  man.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  a 
monarch  who  had  talked  with  enthusiasm  about  de- 
voting his  life  to  the  task  of  bestowing  freedom  on 
Prussia  and  unity  on  Germany;  but  the  nation  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  For  he  had  not  been  two  months 
on  the  throne  when  he  bluntly  told  his  subjects  that  he 
deemed  a  Constitution  un  suited  to  their  wants,  and 
meant  to  stick  to  the  Zemstvo-like  system  still  in  force. 
What  was  worse,  there  was  no  reasoning  with  a  Sove- 
reign who,  as  the  Prince  Consort  of  England  fairly 
judged  him,  adopted  mere  subjective  feelings  and 
opinions  as  the  motive  principle  of  his  actions,  and 
was  as  a  "  reed  shaken  by  the  wind." 

The  truth  is  that  Frederick  William  IV.,  an  ac- 
oomplished  and  amiable  gentleman  in  many  respects, 
was  born  to  be  a  professor  of  the  fine  arts  or  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric ;  but  it  was  a  cruel  freak  of  nature  to  make 
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him  a  King  of  any  kind  whatever.  Of  all  modern 
monarchs  he  most  resembled  James  I.  of  England;  but, 
while  not  a  bit  less  tenacious  than  the  Stuart  Frederick  wii- 
of  the  divine-right  doctrine,  the  Hohenzol-  ^^*^  ^^' 
lem  was  even  much  more  addicted  to  theology  and  the 
pedantry  of  the  schools.  Strauss,  the  acute  author  of 
the  "  Life  of  Jesus,''  was  one  of  those  who  satirised  his 
crying  frailties  in  this  respect  in  a  pamphlet  entitled : 
**  Julian  the  Apostate,  or  the  Romanticist  on  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars."  Frederick  William  IV.  did  not,  it  is 
true,  like  James  I.,  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  drawTi 
sword;  but  he  had  few  soldierly  instincts  or  sympathies, 
and  therefore  the  army — that  mainstay  of  an  absolute 
monarch — soon  came  to  return  with  interest  the  in- 
difference of  its  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King 
hated  his  bureaucracy,  that  other  pillar  of  the  Prussian 
State,  for  its  rationalistic  bent,  and  was  in  turn  scorned 
by  it  for  his  ardent  orthodoxy.  The  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, too,  of  all  their  dearest  hopes  had  cooled  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  it  began 
to  seem  as  if  the  only  classes  who  remained  true  to 
Frederick  William  were  the  pietists  and  the  papists. 

But,  though  a  vehement  stickler  for  religious  liberty, 
His  Majesty  still  continued  deaf  to  all  demands  for  fuller 
political  freedom.  Soon  after  ascending  the  throne  he 
had  granted  an  amnesty,  but  that  was  not  a  Charter. 
He  had  called  together  a  mere  Committee  of  the  pro- 
vincial estates  to  discuss  trifles,  but  the  thing  wanted 
was  a  National  Assembly.  And  he  had  relaxed  the 
severity  of  literary  censorship  only  to  bring  forth  an 
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exasperating  crop  of  pamphlets  assailing  the  throne  and 
clamouring  for  a  Constitution.  It  was,  however,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  King,  who  lived  more  in  a  mystic  and 
mediaeval  dreamland  tlian  in  his  own  realistic  days, 
that  while  the  intellectual  leaven  of  his  subjects  was 
silently  but  surely  paving  the  way  for  the  catastrophe 
which  was  to  bring  him  to  his  senses,  he  himself  was 
expending  his  fine  enthusiasm  on  the  restoration  of 
Cologne  cathedral,  on  a  mission  to  China,  and  on  the 
creation  of  a  Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem. 
J^V  The  King  had  visited  England,  and  been  much 
impressed  with  the  parliamentary  life  of  the  nation,  but 
he  only  went  home  with  a  passion  for  Anglicanisirig  the 
Prussian  Church.  He  had  in  turn  been  visited  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  Consort,  who  gave  His  Majesty 
sound  political  advice,  but  he  still  found  specious 
reasons  for  not  acting  on  it.  At  last,  however,  it 
became  plain,  even  to  his  prejudiced  mind,  that  he  must 
part  with  some  of  his  absolute  power  if  he  were  to 
q^Ko  i'„5t«^        retain  the  rest.     The  literature  of  the  time 

The  Lnitcd 

^*^^'  was  already  up  in  arms  against  him,  and 

from  the  operation  of  mind  to  the  action  of  mob  the 
transition  was  swift.  His  best  friends  counselled  con- 
cession, and  a  fanatic  had  tried  to  take  his  life ;  so 
finally,  more  in  reluctant  compliance  with  the  force  of 
circumstances  than  with  his  own  convictions,  he  issued 
an  ordinance  for  combining  the  eight  Provincial  Assem- 
blies of  the  Monarchy  into  one  great  United  Diet. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  composition  and  functions  of 
this    embryo   Parliament.     It    was    divided   into   two 
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Chambers,  or  Curiae,  one  of  the  peers,  and  the  other  of 
the  three  estates.  The  latter  was  exclusively  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  three  land-possessing 
classes  of  knights,  municipalities,  and  peasant-farmers, 
in  aggregate  number  the  same  as  in  the  local  Diets. 
Now  this  United  Diet  was  to  be  summoned  as  often  as 
the  wants  of  the  State  might  either  require  fresh  loans, 
or  the  introduction  and  increase  of  taxes ;  and  without 
its  sanction  the  King  undertook,  save  in  case  of  war  and 
other  specified  exceptions,  to  do  none  of  these  things. 
Yet  even  these  questions  had  to  be  discussed  by  noble;? 
and  deputies  in  common  sitting.  But  with  Functions  of 
this  quaUfied  control  over  the  mere  raising  ^^"  ^^^^ 
of  the  revenue — for  the  manner  of  its  application  was 
reserved  to  the  Crown — the  real  authority  of  the  Diet 
ended.  It  was  granted  the  empty  privilege  of  "  ad- 
vising "  the  King  as  to  the  framing  of  laws  Mfecting 
persons  and  property,  and  also  of  petitioning  him  on 
public  grievances,  though  these  complaints  were  only  to 
be  laid  before  him  if  supported  by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  in  either  Curia ;  nor  were  they  to  be  re- 
newed, if  once  rejected;  except  on  fresh  and  sufiicient 
cause  shown.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  nature  of  the 
quasi-representative  Assembly,  or  baby  Parliament,  in 
which  Herr  von  Bismarck-Sch<3nhausen  took  his 
seat.* 

•  There  were  tliree  otlier  Bisiiiarcks,  more  or  k*8s  closely  related,  wlio 
also  8at  as  knightly  deputies  lu  the  Uuited  Diet.  Anioug  the  otlier  names, 
enrioiifl  to  note,  occur  a  Gordon,  a  Douglas,  and  a  Brown — descendants  of 
those  Scottish  adventurers  or  exiles  who  sold  thi'ir  vahmr  to  GustaTUs 
Adolphas  and  Frederick  the  Great,  as  indeed  they  could  not  have  sold  it 
to  better  men.     That  the  westward  **  course  of  empin*,"  versified  by  Bishop 
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It  was  opened  witli  much  pomp  and  circumstance  on 
Sunday,  11th  of  April,  1847,  in  the  White  Saloon,  or 
throne-room  of  the  Old  Schloss  (the  St.  James's  Palace 
of  Berlin).  The  King's  speech  was  a  true  reflection  of 
his  character,  and  must  have  made  his  hearers  doubt 
whether  they  were  listening  to  the  address  of  a  prince 
or  the  vapouring  of  a  professor.  Such  a  piece  of 
confused  rhetoric,  not  unmingled  with  some  little  show 
Opening  of  the     ^^  I'easou,  was  ucver  heard.     His  Majesty 

^^^^'  freely  dealt  in  metaphors,  and  used  adjec- 

tives with  a  profusion  which  moved  the  envy  of  sen- 
sational writers.  He  promised,  he  threatened,  he 
cautioned,  he  stormed,  he  scolded,  and  abjured  God  by 
turns ;  with  one  breath  declaring  himself  the  implac- 
able foe  of  absolutism,  and  in  the  next  almost  vowing 
that,  as  the  heir  of  an  un weakened  Crown,  he  was  firmly 
resolved  to  transmit  its  undiminished  power  to  his 
successor.  His  bewildered  hearers  were  told  that  he 
would  never  have  called  them  together  at  all  had  he  in 
the  least  suspected  they  would  misunderstand  their 
duties,  or  aspire  to  play  the  part  of  "  so-called " 
representatives  of  the  people ;  and  he  hinted  that  unless 
they  behaved  themselves  properly,  and  with  due  regard 
for  his  sovereign  rights,  it  w^ould  be  long  before  they 

Berkeley,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  ebb  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  a  cursory  glance  through  Prussian  Army  Lists  alone  betrays  such 
well-known  British  patronymics  (most  of  them  now  prefixed  by  von)  as 
Bentinck,  Buchanan,  Bruce.  Campl)ell.  Clifford,  Collet,  Douglas,  Drum- 
mond,  Ferguson,  Fowler,  Flottwell,  Gibson,  Gordon,  Graham,  Gregorie, 
Hamilton,  Halkett,  Jameson,  Johnstone,  Kennedy,  Knox,  Lawrence. 
Leslie,  MacLean,  Matheson,  Munroy  (Munroe),  Ogilvie.  0*Grady,  Bussell, 
ScoU,  Simldiug,  Sterling,  Stoddart,  Talbot,  Thompson,  WinsloiN  Wright. 
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got  the  chance  of  re-assembling.  He  descanted  on  the 
kingly  great-heartedness  which  had  impelled  him  to 
make  such  large  and  almost  unmerited  concessions  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time ;  and,  referring  to  the  unwritten 
Constitution  of  happy  England,  swore  that  no  power  on 
earth  would  ever  induce  him  to  suffer  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  intervene  between  "  the  Lord  God  in  Heaven  and  his 
subjects."  Other  countries  might  be  so  situated  as  to 
thrive  under  such  conditions,  and  he  could  only  admire 
and  envy  them  for  it.  But  not  so  Prussia,  whose 
political  and  geographical  position  demanded  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  strong  and  centralised  form  of  govern- 
ment analogous  to  the  undivided  command  in  a  besieged 
camp. 

The  United  Diet  had  sat  for  more  than  a  month 
before  Herr  von  Bismarck  opened  his  lips  in  it,  and  even 
when  he  did  rise  it  was  only  to  reprove  and  ,;p^^^^  ^^^^ 
protest.  For  he  was  one  of  those  who  '•«'^''^'-'^'-" 
looked  with  disapproval  on  the  concessions  which 
had  been  wrung  from  the  King,  and  he  was  moodily 
resolved  to  do  all  he  could  to  stay  the  loosened 
stone  before  it  began  to  roll  with  irresistible  force. 
It  was  impossible,  without  previous  parliamentary 
life,  for  party  limits  in  Prussia  to  be  then  so  sharply 
defined  as  they  are  now  ;  but  though  names  had  not  yet 
been  coined,  the  crystallising  process  had  begun,  and 
Bismarck  instinctively  numbered  himself  with  those  who 
beheld  in  the  rising  tide  of  popular  power  a  serious 
danger  to  the  Crown.  In  no  European  country  even  at 
the  present  day,  despite  the  sweeping  reforms  of  Stein, 
E  2 
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does  the  feudal  feeling  of  personal  attachment  to  the 
Sovereign  survive  so  freshly  as  among  the  military 
noblesse  of  Prussia ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  was  still  stronger.  But  among  all  the 
steadfast  vassals  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Herr  von 
Bismarck  was  probably  the  staunchest.  All  his 
ancestors  had  been  so,  and  it  was  in  his  very  blood. 
When,  therefore,  the  people,  that  new-born  power,  boldly 
demanded  something  of  the  Eang  which  it  sorely  vexed 
his  heart  to  give,  it  was  as  natural  for  the  Knight  of 
the  Mark  to  spring  up  and  confront  the  unfamiliar 
monster  in  defence  of  his  liege,  as  it  would  have  been 
for  him  in  the  middle  ages  to  assemble  his  retainers  and 
help  in  repelling  some  covetous  violator  of  the  land 
But  he  was  well  aware  that,  in  defeiyijS&Lthe  power  of 
the  Crown,  he  was  also  guarding  th^Mtm^es  of  his 
own  order ;  so  that  his  attitude  to  the  questions  of  the 
time  was  determined  by  self-interest  as  well  as  by  sense 
of  duty,  the  two  strongest  motives  that  can  influence 
human  action.  From  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  of 
his  parHamentary  life,  he  was  the  sworn  King's  Man, 
and  in  very  truth  ''plus  royaliste  que  le  roiP  Many  illus- 
trious statesmen  have  commenced  their  career  at  one 
political  pole,  and  ended  it  at  the  other.  But  Bismarck 
has  been  fairly  consistent  all  through. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Diet,  and  can  find  no  instance  where  the  appear- 
ance  of  Herr  von  Bismarck  in  the  tribune  was  not  the 
signal  for  excitement  and  uproar.  "Cheers,"  "deep 
murmurs,"    "great    tumult,*'    "stormy    interruption," 
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"commotion,'*  "sensation,"  **  oh,  oh,"  and  "  loud  signs 
of  impatience/*  are  the  only  expressions  used  to  denote  the 
effect  produced  on  the  assembly  by  the  knightly  deputy 
from  Jerichow ;  while  most  of  the  few  speeches  he  did 
make  during  the  session  read  very  much  like  mere 
personal  altercations  with  opponents.  There  was  clearly 
more  explosive  force,  if  less  parliamentary  eloquence,  in 
this  man  than  in  any  of  his  feUow  members.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
Indeed,  his  style  of  speaking  was  well  speaker. 
described  by  one  of  his  own  party,  who  said  that  not 
only  could  it  not  even  boast  of  bad  orators,  but  of  no 
orators  at  all.  For  the  opening  of  the  United  Diet 
found  its  various  parties  as  innocent  of  the  art  of  words, 
:is  the  breaking  out  of  the  secession  struggle  in  America 
proved  the  combatants  to  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war. 
We  have  already  said  that  Bismarck's  attitude  as 
deputy  was  determined  as  well  by  self-int«rest  as  by 
feudal  sense  of  duty  towards  his  Sovereign ; 

,     ,  ,  ^  His  flret  vote. 

and  it  is  remarkable  that  his  first  re- 
corded vote  in  the  Diet  was  influenced  by  the  former 
of  these  motives.  The  King,  who  displayed  a  laud- 
able desire  to  complete  the  land-tenure  reforms 
of  Stein,  had  proposed  the  general  creation  of  pro- 
vincial loan-institutions  for  facilitating  the  pecuniary 
extinction  of  certain  burdens  still  attaching  to 
peasant  -  holdings ;  and  Bismarck  voted  with  the 
majority  agaim^t  it,  not,  as  ho  was  twice  careful  to 
explain,  as  deeming  it  ultra  vires  of  the  Diet  to 
guarantee  the  enterprise,  but  because  he  viewed  in 
the  general  tenour  of  the  bill  an  infringement  of  the 
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rights  of  those  chiefly  interested — to  wit,  his  own 
propertied  class. 

But  the  boldness  with  which  he  defended  the  rights 
of  his  own  order  was  nothing  to  the  vehemence  with 
which  he  struck  out  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The 
United  Diet  was  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  small 
constitutional  beginnings  granted  it  by  the  King.  One 
knightly  member  (von  Saucken)  deplored  the  want  of 
-full  accord  between  the  King  and  his  estates,  and,  in  the 
course  of  an  eloquent  appeal  for  heartier  co-operation, 
drew  a  graphic  contrast  between  the  political  and  military 
indifference  of  the  Prussian  people  in  1806,  and  their 
heroic  efforts  in  1813  after  being  inspired  with  the 
emancipating  laws  of  the  interval,  when,  **  placing  the 
throne  upon  their  shoulders,  they  bore  it  on  from  victory 
to  victory  through  streams  of  blood  to  undiscovered 
heights  of  glory." 

But  there  was  one,  and  only  one  man  in  the  Assem- 
bly  whose   haughty  sense   of  patriotism  was  shocked 

by  this  much-applauded  picture,  and  that 
the  Liberation     was  Hcrr  vou  Bismarck.     Starting  up,   he 

vehemently  protested  against  the  state- 
ment, so  **  frequently  made  in  connection  with  a 
demand  for  a  Constitution,  that  the  popular  rising  in 
1813  was  attributable  to  any  other  motive  than 
simple  shame  at  subjection  to  the  foreigner."  It  was, 
in  his  opinion,  "  doing  a  sorry  service  to  the  national 
honour  to  suppose  that  the  maltreatment  and  humilia- 
tion inflicted  on  the  Prussians  by  alien  masters  was 
not  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  their  blood   boil,  and 
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• 

subordinate  all  other  feelings  to  hatred  of  the  intrusive 
stranger/*  During  the  delivery  of  these  few  sentences, 
which  received  emphasis  from  the  scornful  look  and 
tones  of  the  speaker,  the  House  was  thrown  into  a 
violent  uproar.  He  was  repeatedly  interrupted  with 
murmurs,  groans,  and  hisses ;  but  the  story  is  that  he 
took  up  a  newspaper,  and  affected  to  peruse  it  with 
the  most  serene  indifference  until  the  clamour  had 
abated. 

It  was  not  enough  for  many  ardent  Liberals  that  a 
general  Diet  of  the  nation  had  at  last  been  summoned. 
They  further  demanded  that  the  King  should  be  asked 
to  appoint  them  regular  times  of  meeting,  since  their 
newly-acquired  power  might  plainly  become  a  mere 
mockery  if  it  depended  on  the  royal  will  when  they 
should  use  it.  All  were  ready  to  admit  this ;  but 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  it  were  expedient 
to  press  for  a  settlement  of  the  vital  question  oi 
"  periodicity "  so  very  soon.  And  foremost  among 
those  who  earnestly  begged  that  the  King  should  not 
be  pushed  to  the  wall  was  Herr  von  Bismarck,  who 
sneered  at  the  *'  goose-quill  arguments  of  newspaper 
writers,"  and  at  the  "public  opinion  of  pot-houses." 

It  was  very  difficult,  he  siiid,  to  ascertain  real  i)ul)lic  opinion,  but 
he  thought  he  could  detect  it  in  some  parts  of  the  central  Provinces ; 
and  it  was  the'  gootl  old  Prussian  Ixilief  that  the  word 
of  a  King  was  worth  more  J^han  all  the  twisting  and       Rnp^Iandand 
turning  of  the  letter  of  the  law.     A  pai'allel  ha<l  been      pared. 
drawn  between  the  way  in  which  thoEnglish  ])eople 
had  secured  thenr  rights  in  1G88,  a|^^fccpelliug  James  II.,  and  how 


.ssl^me 


the  Pinissian  nation  might  now  assl^meirs.     But  analogies  of  the 
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kind  were  always  misleading.  At  that  time  the  English  were 
very  differently  situated  from  the  Prussians  now,  for  a  century  of 
revolution  and  civil  war  had  invested  them  with  the  power  of  giving 
away  their  crown  under  conditions  that  were  accepted  by  William  of 
Oiunge ;  whereas  the  Pinissian  monarchs  possessed  a  practically 
absolute  crown,  not  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  they  had  now  voluntarily  parted  with  some  of  their  riglits 
to  their  subjects,  a  spectacle  rai-e  in  liistory. 

A  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on  Bismarck's 
political  and  religious  convictions  by  a  debate  on  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews.  The  King,  who  was  tolerant 
enough  as  a  religionist  if  not  liberal  as  a  ruler,  humanely 
desired  to  complete  the  benevolent  legislation  of  his 
father  (who  had  not  forgotten  his  Semitic  subjects  in 
the  reforming  period  between  Jena  and  Leipzig)  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  demanded  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Diet  on  the  draft  of  an  elaborate  law  for  equalising, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  rights  and  duties  of  Jews  and 
Christians  in  his  monarchy.  One  would  have  expected 
that  men  who  talked  so  loudly  and  menacingly  about 
political  justice  as  due  to  themselves,  would  have  also 
been  inclined  to  recognise  the  force  of  their  arguments 
with  respect  to  others.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Many 
eloquent  voices,  it  is  true,  were  raised  in  the  Assembly 
on  behalf  of  the  philanthropic  intentions  of  the  King ; 
but  there  were  still  more  who  argued  that  the  time  had 

not  yet  come  for  such  a  sweeping  social 
emonciDaiion      chaugc.     Forcmost,  too,  and  most  emphatic 

among  the  latter  was  none  other  than  Herr 
von  Bismarck,  who  frankly  confessed  that  his  views 
were  of   the  kind  described  by  his  opponents  as  "  dark 
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and  medisBval/'  and  that  he  stiU  clung   to  prejudices 
imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk. 

He  was  no  enemy  of  the  Jews  aa  men  ;  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
deed, he  even  liked  them.  He  would  even  gi-ant  them  every  right 
short  of  holding  posts  of  authority  in  a  Christian  State.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  idea  of  the  Christian  State  was  an  idle  fiction,. 
a  mere  invention  of  modern  philosojihers,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  theory  was  as  old  as  the  ci-devant  Holy  Boman  Empire,  or 
as  the  family  of  Euro^iean  nations  ;  nay,  that  it  was  the  very  soil  in 
which  these  had  taken  root,  and  that  every  State,  if  it  were  to  last, 
or  vindicate  its  disputed  title  to  existence,  must  repose  on  a  religious 
liasis.  For  him  the  phrase  "By  God*s  Grace,"  appended  to  the 
names  of  Christian  Sovereigns,  was  no  mere  empty  sound,  but  an 
acknowledgment  rather  that  the  princes  thus  entrusted  with  God's 
sceptre  meant  to  rule  with  it  on  earth  in  accordance  with  His  will, 
as  revealed  in  His  holy  gospel,  and  he  did  not  see  that  this  end  could 
be  in  any  way  promoted  by  the  help  of  the  Jews.  The  very  idea 
of  his  having  to  obey  a  Jew  as  representing  the  sacred  person  of  His 
I^Iajesty  filled  him  with  pain  and  abasement,  nor  was  he  ashamed  ta 
Kiiy  that  he  shared  this  feeling  with  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people. 
Without,  however,  being  eligible  for  offices  of  the  State,  it  was  the 
prime  duty  of  all  its  Hebrew  subjects  to  lay  down  their  life  in  single- 
minded  devotion  to  their  adopted  countiy  ;  nor  would  the  blood  of 
Jews  \>e  shed  in  vain  if  it  flowed  for  German  freedom,  even  if  their 
own  emancipation  were  not  thereby  also  effected.  * 

*  Later  legislation  nominally  conferred  full  civil  and  religious  freedom 
on  the  Jews  in  Prussia,  and  throughout  all  Germany ;  but  though  Prince 
Bismarck  would  now  doubtless  shrink  from  avowing  the  riews  on  the  sub> 
ject  expressed  by  him  in  1847,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disgraceful  JudenhetzCf  or  Jew-baiting  mania  which  originated  at  Berlin 
and  passed  over  the  Empire  in  1880-81,  was  partly  persisted  in  under  the 
popular  conviction  that  the  Chancellor,  true  to  the  political  principles  of 
hi»  youth,  still  secretly  sympathined  with  the  movement.  Literix^llated  on 
the  subject  (November,  1880),  the  Prussian  Government  curtly  replied 
that  it  had  no  intention  of  altering  existing  legislation  as  to  the  Jews ;. 
and  in  the  Reichstag  (2nd  April,  1881),  Prince  Bismarck  sought  to  repel 
the  insinuation  that  he  privately  encouraged  Anti- Semitic  Societies, 
reuiarkiug  that  he  had  kept  aloof,  as  enjoined  by  his  official  position,  from 
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Frankly  and  fearlessly  uttered,  it  was  little  wonder 
that  these  views  caused  a  Liberal  deputy  to  express  the 
great  interest  he  had  felt  in  actually  beholding  the 
"narrow-minded,  raediseval  Spirit  in  the  very  flesh." 
But  Bismarck's  opinions  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
■easily  changed.  He  voted  against  every  new  privilege 
sought  for  the  Jews,  and  the  very  last  words  he  uttered 
in  the  United  Diet,  amid  "repeated  interruption  and 
signs  of  impatience,"  were  that  "  he  denied  that  their 
emancipation  meant  progress,  as  otherwise  the  Diet 
would  have  approved  it." 

After   sitting   squabbling    for  about   eleven  weeks 

the  Diet  was  dismissed.      The  King,  who  was  greatly 

Breaking  up      displcased  with   the   result   of  the  session, 
of  the  Diet.       p^.^   ^^^   j.^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^Yxe   "  advice  "  of 

his  estates,  and  granted  few  of  their  petitions.  On 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  Liberal  deputies,  especially 
those  from  the  Rhine,  were  greeted  on  their  return 
home  with  public  ovations.  The  constitutionalism 
of  the  King  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
He  had  given  much,  but  his  people  wanted  more.     The 

a  uiovenieiit  which  was  io  him  "  undesirable.*'  Despite,  however,  these  higli 
■assurances,  the  Jew  baiters  pursued  their  baneful  object,  and  (on  13th  April, 
1881)  actually  *'  carted  "  into  the  Radziwill  Palace  a  voluminous  petition 
bearing  nearly  a  million  signatures,  imploring  the  Chancellor  : — (1)  to  limit, 
at  least,  if  not  wholly  hinder  the  further  immigration  of  Jews  into  Grermany  ; 
(2)  to  exclude  them  from  all  offices  of  authority,  and  restrict  their  activity 
in  the  legal  career,  especially  on  the  bench  ;  (3)  to  prevent  their  becoming 
teachers  in  Christian  schools,  and  admit  them  only  in  very  exceptiomil 
cases  to  others ;  and  (4)  to  cause  searching  statistics  to  be  drawn  up  as  to 
the  employment,  &.Q,,  of  the  Hebrew  population  of  the  Empire.  All  the 
Chancellor  did,  however,  was  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  reactionary 
document  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  cask  of  **  cloister  brew,"  or  a  roll  of 
ambrosial  sausages  from  some  of  his  admirers. 
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former  was  infatuated,  the  latter  resolved.  The  struggle 
between  Crown  and  Crowd  had  already  begun,  and  such 
a  struggle  could  have  only  one  result. 

Bismarck  left  Berlin  in  sorrow.  He  felt  that  a 
serious  crisis  in  his  country's  fate  had  set  in,  and  that 
the  climax  was  fast  approaching.  But  an  equally  im- 
portant moment  for  himself  had  also  arrived.  For  the 
Diet  had  not  long  been  closed  when  he  married,  and, 
forgetting  for  a  while  his  public  griefs  in  his  private 
happiness,  he  gaily  started  off  on  a  wedding  trip  to 
Italy.  It  was  here  that  an  incident  occurred  which 
determined  his   future  career.     Like  Saul, 

1  .  11111*        1  '      o    11       9  Bismarck  on 

who  went  out  to  look  tor  his  lather  s  asses     his  wedding 

trip. 

and  found  a  crown,  Bismarck  departed  on 

his  marriage  tour  and  returned,  so  to  speak,  with  his 

blank  appointment  as  a  Prussian  Minister. 

Strangely  heedless  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing 
around,  Frederick  William  IV.  had  no  sooner  piloted 
the  ship  of  State,  as  he  complacently  thought,  through 
the  first  threatening  breakers  of  democratic  demands 
than,  tossing  the  helm  to  his  brother  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  (afterwards  German  Kaiser),  he  lightly  leapt 
ashore  and  made  for  careless  Italy.  At  Venice  the 
King  heard  of  Herr  von  Bismarck,  who  '*  happened  to 
be  passing  just  then,"  if,  indeed  the  patriotic  subject 
had  not  carefully  studied  his  opportunity  of  approaching 
his  Sovereign  for  the  purpose  of  uttering  to  him  a  kind 
of  Lochiel  warning.  The  mole-eyed  Press  liad  not  yet 
discovered  the  man  wlio  was  destined  to  supply  it  with 
such  boundless  acres  of  leading- article  matter;  but  the 
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acute  King,  who  had  carefully  read  the  debates  in  the 
Diet,  had  done  so,  and  he  was  now  glad  of  the  chance 
of  knowing  more  of  the  pugnacious  knight  whose 
behaviour  in  Parliament  had  excited  his  curiosity,  if  not, 
perhaps,  always  won  his  approval.  Herr  von  Bismarck, 
A  Lochiei-iike  therefore,  was  commanded  to  dine  at  the 
warning.  foyal  table,  and  invited  to  speak  out  frankly 
on  the  subject  of  Prussian  and  of  German  politics.  The 
details  of  that  conversation  have  not  yet  been  divulged, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Bismarck  boldly  urged  those 
reactionary  views  both  on  the  Constitutional  and  the 
Unity  question  which  characterised  all  he  said  and 
wrote  at  this  time.  It  delighted  the  Hamlet-hesitating 
monarch  to  hear  his  own  real  opinions  expressed  by  a 
man  to  whom  thought  and  action  were  equivalent  terms, 
and  he  determined  to  keep  his  eye  upon  him.  But 
meanwhile  His  Majesty  continued  under  the  influence 
of  musty  theorists  like  Savigny,  and  "  masthead  "  coun- 
sellors like  Bunsen.* 

It  was  unfortunate,  however,  that  even  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  "  masthead "  duties  in  the  State 
did  not  sooner  discern  the  rocks  towards  which  it  was 
rapidly  drifting.  The  internal  condition  of  the  country 
was  growing  deplorable.  Political  disaffection  was 
aggravated  by  social  distress  ;  and  a  responsive  sigh  of 
relief  greeted  the  startling  news  from  Paris,  that  the 

*  "  Lastly  it  has  become  ever  clearer  to  me  that  by  nature  and  circum- 
stances I  am  80  constituted  as  to  be  only  then  politically  8er\'iceable  when, 
watching  from  tlie  prow  or  top-mast,  I  can  give  timely  notice  of  storms  or 
rocks  appearing  on  the  horizon,  but  not  if  placed  at  the  helm.** — Memoirs 
of  Baron  Bunsen.     Letter  to  a  «ori.,  ii.  142. 
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"  Citizen  King  "  had  been  dethroned  and  the  Republic 
proclaimed.  The  tidings  acted  like  tinder  on  almost 
every  capital  of  Europe ;  and  Berlin  was  instantaneously 
fired  as  if  by  a  train  of  powder  which,  extending  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the  banks  of  the  Spree — 
through  Cologne,  Mannheim,  Munich,  Karlsruhe,  Darm- 
stadt, Cassel,  Hanover  and  Dresden — had  successively 
exploded  long-stored  mines  in  each  of  these  cities.  The 
King  thought  to  quench  the  kindling  con-  ponticai  vol- 
flagration  with  a  paltry  pail  of  water  in  the  *^*"°*^ 
shape  of  a  promise  to  confer  "  periodicity  "  on  the  Diet ; 
but,  alas,  he  was  informed  tliat  a  monster  meeting  in 
his  capital  had  declared  that  harmony  between  Crown 
and  people  could  only  be  secured  by  his  granting 
constitutional  privileges  of  a  full  and  unconditional 
kind.* 

The  King,  however,  refused  to  receive  a  deputation 
with  these  demands.  The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
repaired  to  the  Palace  with  a  much  humbler  list  of 
grievances,  and  were  told  that  His  Majesty  was  too  busy 
to  receive  them.  Addresses  and  petitions  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Large  and  stormy  public 
meetings  were  held ;  and  Berlin  was  inundated  by  a 
republican  riff-raff  of  Poles,  Jews,  political  refugees, 
and  international  agitators  attracted  from  afar,  like 
the  vultures,  by  the  near  prospect  of  preying  on  the 

•  Of  these  privileges  the  chief  were  freedom  of  spcecli,  of  meeting, 
aiid  of  the  Presn ;  an  immediate  amnenty  of  all  political  offenders ;  iH|nal 
civil  rights  to  all,  irres|)ective  of  creed  or  class ;  trial  by  jury,  and  in- 
dependence of  the  iH'nch ;  diminiition  of  the  standing  army ;  national 
German  representation,  and  a  speedy  summoning  of  the  United  Diet. 
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fallen  carcase  of  Absolutism.     Public  disaffection  deep- 
ened  to   fury.      On   the   other  hand,  the  conciliatory 
Anarchy  in      mood  of  the  Govemment  changed  to  stern 

JBerlin. 

refusal  and  repression.  The  garrison  was 
strengthened,  adjutants  and  orderlies  galloped  madly 
about,  and  cannon  were  trailed  menacingly  through  the 
streets.  A  large  crowd  was  dispersed  by  cavalry,  and  on 
four  successive  evenings  the  pavements  were  dyed  with 
the  copious  blood  of  the  citizens. 

On  the  1 5th  March  oil  was  poured  on  the  flickering 
flames  of  revolution  by  the  news  that  it  was  all  over 
with  despotism  in  Vienna,  and  up  once  more  they  fiercely 
shot.  And  again  the  poor  distracted  King  attempted 
to  apply  the  hose  by  promising  to  summon  a  Congress 
of  Princes  for  some  vague  purpose  of  national  reform ; 
but  the  arch-despot  Mettemich  who,  with  an  archduke, 
was  to  attend  on  behalf  of  Austria,  had  fled  to  England 
and  left  His  Prussian  Majesty  in  the  lurch.  The 
anarchy  in  Berlin  was  only  a  reflection  of  the  King's 
mind,  but  while  His  Majesty  was  elaborating  rhe- 
torical addresses,  the  citizens  were  assiduously  studying^ 
the  art  of  barricades ;  and  to  his  Ministers  and  Generals 
there  was  presented  the  humbling  spectacle  of  a  ruler 
who,  while  perpetually  vaunting  his  resolve  to  restore 
unity  to  the  German  nation,  lacked  the  necessary  nerve 
to  restore  order  in  his  own  capital. 

At  length,  on  the  18th  March,  the  crisis  came. 
Frightened  by  the  alarming  success  of  the  Revolution 
all  over  Europe,  and  by  the  determined  attitude  of  his 
own  subjects,  the  King  at  last  promised  the  necessary 
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reforms.  The  joyful  news  spread  like  lightning,  and 
the  populace  streamed  to  the  castle  to  shout  their  grati- 
tude. The  King  himself  came  forth  to  harangue  (as 
no  one  could  better  harangue)  the  mob ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  joyful  excitement  the  populace  caught 
sight  of  troops  within  the  castle  quadrangle,  and 
clamoured  for  their  withdrawal.  Bitter  experience  had 
taught  them  to  distrust  the  word  of  their  King.  But 
instead  of  refirinff,  a  squadron  of  dragoons  with  a 
company  of  foot  advanced  to  clear  the  square;  and, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  two  muskets  were 
fired  into  the  crowd.  *'  Treason,"  '*  Revenge,"  "  To 
arms,"  now  resounded  on  every  side,  and  in  a  moment 
all  was  changed.  More  than  200  barricades,  defended 
by  infuriated  burghers,  rose  out  of  the  streets  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  city  was  soon  a  wild  war-  .pj^^  jy^^^j^ 
scene     of      carnage.       Morning     brought       devolution. 

physical  victory  to  the  troops,  but  moral  conquest  to  the 
citizens,  of  whom  *a  multitude  liad  sealed  their  courage 
with  their  blood.  The  wavering  King,  who  had  re- 
peatedly declared  to  imploring  deputations  that  he 
would  yield  to  reason  but  not  to  force,  now  at  last  gave 
way  on  realising  the  piteous  calamity  which  had  re- 
sulted from  what  he  called  a  "  deplorable  misunderstand- 
ing ;  "  and  addressing  to  his  "  dear  Berliners  "  another 
piece  of  that  touching  rhetoric  whereof  he  had  such 
boundless  command,  he  withdrew  the  troops,  dismissed 
his  reactionary  ministers,  amnestied  all  political  offenders, 
stood  unbonneted  on  the  balcony  of  his  castle  as  the 
gory  victims  of  his  vacillation   were   borne  past,  with 
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much  solemnity  and  circumstance,  in  long  procession  to 
their  graves;  and  finally,  scarved  with  a  tri-coloured  flag, 
rode  through  the  street  at  the  head  of  a  motley  crowd 
of  princes,  ministers,  burgher  -  guards  and  barricade- 
fighters,  one  of  the  latter  bearing  the  banner  of  the 
Eeich,  and  another  a  painted  imperial  crown  ! 
4  It  was  little  wonder  that,  on  hearing  of  this  circus- 
like procession,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  used  to 
The  cj»r'8  refer  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as  his/rere-poete, 
- poetbrother.     exclaimcd:    '' Maintenant  nom  navons  pas 

besoin  de  Legmrd  "  (a  favourite '  art-rider  *  of  his  Majesty), 
jeferai  venir  Monsieur  man  beau-frere,"  But  we  will  not 
further  follow  the  stirring  and  complicated  events  of 
this  revolutionary  time,  which  began  with  a  tragedy 
and  ended  with  a  farce.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
to  record,  as  the  main  immediate  result  of  the  whole, 
that  the  King  at  last  promised  his  people  a  written  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  United  Diet  was  again  convoked 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  Constituent  Assembly. 

On  returning  in  the  late  autumn  of  1847  from  his 
wedding  tour  to  Italy,  Bismarck  had  settled  at  Schcin- 
hausen,  the  ancient  seat  of  his  race.  Here,  engrossed 
with  his  newly  found  happiness,  and  devoted  to  coimtry 
pursuits,  he  passed  the  winter  in  private  seclusion ;  but 
he  was  roused  out  of  his  domestic  reverie  by  the  startling 
events  of  the  spring.  The  days  of  March  aflfected  him 
less  with  surprise  than  with  sorrow,  and  he  had  his  own 
theory  of  their  cause.  *'  The  true  motive  power  in  the 
history  of  these  days,"  he  said,  "  was  a  mere  lust  of 
theft*';  and  all  large  cities,  as  being  the  hotbeds   of 
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covetous  passions  and  of  revolution,  ought,  he  thought, 
"  to  be  swept  from  the  earth" — an  opinion  which  pro- 
cured him  the  sobriquet  of  the  SfacU-veHilyer, 

lilsinftrck's 

or  "Town-Destroyer."  To  Bismarck  the  spirit     theorvojf  the 

•^  ^  Revolution. 

of  revolution  was  nothing  but  the  spirit  of 
robbery.  "I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that  these  evils  can 
be  remedied  by  democratic  concessions,  or  by  projects  for 
a  united  Germany.  The  disease  lies  deeper,  and  I  dispute 
that  there  has  ever  existed  in  the  Prussian  people  any 
need  for  a  national  regeneration  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Frankfort  tlieories."* 

In  his  retirement  at  Schonhausen,  as  we  have  said, 
Bismarck  looked  upon  the  Revolution  with  wrath,  and 
upon  the  inaction  of  the  Crown  with  sovereignty  of 
scorn;    but    what   moved   his  anger  when       ^^e people. 

merely  told  of  it  in  the  country  infuriated  him  when, 
in  obedience  to  the  King's  writ,  he  came  to  town 
and  beheld  the  state  of  things  with  his  own 
eyes.  For  a  man  who  spoke  of  the  "  people "  as 
an   intangible    body    which   possessed    not    the   legal 

•  It  is  interesting  to  c</mpiire  tliose  opinions  with  wliat  lie  said  abont 

the  same  time  of  simihir  movements  in  neiglibonring  countries.     "The 

English  Revolution/'  he  remarked,   '*  aimed  at  free<lom ;  the   French  at 

e((uality.    Even   now  any  English   proletary   on   the   street   struck  the 

foreigner  as  being  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  a  manly  indejiendence,  while 

quite  n^ady  to  recognise  the  higher  social  position  of  a  gentleman ;  but  a 

Paris  workman,  on  the  other  hand,  wouhl  probably  answer  the  questioning 

stranger  with  brutal  incivility  if  better  dressed  than  himself.     English 

freedom  was  characterised  by   the   manly   self-consciousness   which   was 

proud  enough  of  its  own  worth  to  be  able  to  endure  social  superiority;  but 

French  Equality  was  the  chimerical  Daughter  of  Envy  and  Avarice,  whom 

this  richly-gifted  luition  had   been  chasing  for  sixty  years  of  blood  and 

brainlessness  {Blut  und  AberirUz)  without  ever  so  much  as  laying  its  hand 

nx>on  her/' 

F 
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qualities  of  an  individual,  and  had  no  rights  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Crown,  it  was  intensely  painful  to  see 
"  national  property "  inscribed  on  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Prlissia,  whose  attitude  to  the  Revolution  had 
been  so  construed  by  an  infuriated  populace  as  to  cause 
his  Highness  to  withdraw  for  a  while  to  England.  A 
lodge  of  freemasons  had  even  thrown  out  of  the  window 
the  portrait  of  the  future  German  Emperor.*  Seditious 
placards  arrested  Bismarck's  eye  at  every  street  corner. 
Amnestied  Poles,  Jews,  and  other  rapacious  gaol-birds, 
ranted  about  popular  freedom  on  every  platform,  and 
the  whole  city  fluttered  with  Polish  and  tricolour  flags. 
All  this  was  humiliating  enough  to  a  Prussian  patriot  of 
the  stamp  of  Bismarck,  but  it  was  agony  to  his  soul  to 
see  the  matchless  troops  of  his  Sovereign  replaced  by 
slovenly-accoutred  citizens,  who  mounted  guard  with 
an  aggravating  air  of  *'  monarch  of  all  I  survey.'^  The 
people  had  already  asserted  their  sovereignty. 

But,  firmly  determined  that  he,  at  least,  would  do 
all   in    his  power  to  shake   it,  Bismarck  resumed  his 

The  second      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  Diet  (convoked  to  pave 
United  Diet,      ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Coustitueut  Asscmbly),  which 

had  only  four  sittings  (April  2-10).  The  Diet  hastened 
to  vote  an  address  of  confidence  in  the  King  for  all  he 
had  done,  and  all  he  had  promised  to  do,  but  Bismarck 
stood  almost  alone  in  opposing  it. 

V 

The  past,  he  said,  was  buried,  and  to  him  it  "  was  matter  for  more 

painful  regret  than  to  many  of  them  that  no  human  |)ower  was 
able  to  recall  it  after  the  Crown  itself  had  sprinkled  ashes  on  its 

*  Memoirs  of  Hcrr  Wagener,  Editor  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  p.  50. 
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tomb."  But  though  thus  compelled  to  accept  the  address — for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  was  ix)werless  to  do  otherwise — he  could  not 
retire  from  the  Diet  with  the  lie  in  his  mouth  that  he  rejoiced  and 
was  grateful  for  what,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  he  i-egarded  as  the  path 
of  error.  If  success  were  really  to  attend  this  new  endeavour  to 
achieve  a  happier  state  of  things  (in  Prussia),  as  well  as  a  united 
German  Fatherland,  there  would  be  time  enough  for  him  to  thank 
ihe  author  of  all  this.  But,  meanwhile,  it  was  imi^ssible  for  him  to 
do  so. 

The  Diet  concerned  itself  with  measures  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  necessary  Prussian  deputies  to  the  pro- 
posed German  Unity  -  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  but 
on  this  subject  Bismarck  was  scornfully  silent.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  note,  as  already  indi- 
cating the  favourite  habit  of  his  mind,  that  while 
others  were  engrossed  with  the  domestic  state  of 
the  country,  he  alone  rose  to  press  the  Government  for 
information  as  to  its  foreign  affairs,  and  to  dilate  on  the 
"  apprehension  with  which  he  and  his  friends  gazed 
after  the  Phaethon  flight  of  Prussian  policy  "  PmBHia's 
in  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  was  from  similar  '^"^**^"  ''^'''''' 
apprehensions,  too,  that  he  essayed  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  lx)ok  for  its  pusillanimous  policy  in  Polish 
Posen.  The  fire  of  revolution  had  been  quick  to  spread 
to  this  inflammable  province,  where  the  disaffected 
population  under  Mieroslavski  were  committing  all 
kinds  of  sanguinary  excesses  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
achieving  their  se])aration  from  Prussia.  Now,  the 
King,  among  the  other  assurances  with  which  lu* 
responded  to  the  various  demands  of  his  revolutionary 
subjects,  had  promised  the  Poles  of  Posen  a  national 
F  2 
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reorganisation,  or  qualified  home  -  rule,  while  sending 
troops  among  them  to  restore  order.  But  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  HeiT  von  Bismarck  that,  while  heartily 
approving  the  latter  measure,  he  was  by  no  means 
enamoured  of  the  former. 

He  was  firmly  convince.!,  he  said,  that  the  reorganisation  of 
tlie  Polish  nationality  jiresented  them  with  the  prospect  of  two  alter- 
natives, both  equally  sad  for  Prussia  1  The  first  of  these  was  the 
restoration  of  a  Polish  kingdom  within  the  limits  of  that  of  1772; 
and  the  second  was 

what  we  unfortunately  cannot  record,  for  at  this  point 
the  voice  of  the  speaker  was  drowned  in  the  impatient 
murmurs  of  the  Diet,  by  which  he  was  regarded  as  the 
angry  and  unreasoning  spirit  of  protest  and  denial. 

Denial  and  protest  on  every  point.  He  even  in- 
veighed against  the  Government  for  offering  to  remit 
part  of  the  flour-tax,  denouncing  this  as  a  mere  captalio 
bc7ievoIentiae,  or  unworthy  means  of  purchasing  peace 
and  order  in  the  larger  towns  ;  while  in  the  country  he 
and  his  friends,  he  said,  were  ready  to  achieve  the  same 
end,  if  need  be,  sword  in  hand.  Nor  would  he  a^ee  to 
grant  extraordinary  supplies  for  the  military  protection 
of  the  monarchy,  as  well  as  for  the  restoration  of  its 
trade  and  credit.      Whatever  was  required  for  the  army 

he  would  vote  for,  but  the  industry  of  the 

The  "Jena  of  ..  .^  j«/»«i         j»         ij 

thoPniBsian       uatiou    rcQuired    no    artincial    stimulants. 

nobility."  ^ 

Nevertheless  the  Government  got  all  it 
wanted,  and  the  United  Diet  was  dissolved  after  having, 
in  its  four  sittings,  remitted  part  of  the  flour-tax,  voted 
the  Crown  forty  million  thalers,  settled  the  basis  of  the 
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promised  Constitution,  and  passed  an  electoral  law  for  the 
return  of  the  National  Assembly  which  should  more  pre- 
cisely shape  it.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  Bismarck 
sorrowfully  referred  to  the  second  United  Diet  as  the 
"  Jena  of  the  Prussian  nobility." 

In '  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  now  met  at 
Berlin  (in  one  of  the  royal  theatres)  to  devise  a  Consti- 
tution for  the  Prussian  nation,  Bismarck  scorned  to  sit, 
and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  did 

The 

SO  ;  for,  with  the  superaddition  of  so  much     constituent 

•■■  Assembly. 

combativeness  as  lay  in  him,  an  Assembly 
which  constantly  exhibited  scenes  that  vied  with  the 
tumult  of  a  bear-garden,  might  have  been  tempted  to 
come  to  actual  blows.  For  six  long  months  (22nd  May — 
5th  December)  it  sat  squabbling  and  fighting.  Nothing 
would  content  it.  The  King's  very  reasonable  con- 
cessions were  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  its  demands. 
Ministry  succeeded  ministry — each  more  liberal  and 
conciliatory  than  the  other,  but  still  the  Assembly  was 
not  satisfied,  and  it  began  to  behave  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Legislative  Body  begotten  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Mob-rule  again  reigned  supreme  in  Berlin,  and  at  last 
resulted  in  such  excesses  that  the  King  decreed  the 
removal  of  the  Assembly  to  Brandenburg,  the  better  to 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  democratic  terrorism.  But 
the  deputies  denied  his  Majesty's  right  to  do  so,  and 
would  not  budge  till  they  were  finally  compelled  by  the 
bayonets  of  '*  Papa  Wrangel."  Nor  was  it  to  any 
purpose  that  the  Rump  Assembly  afterwards  met  and 
declared  it  legal  for  the  country,  in  the  circumstances. 
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to  refuse  payment  of  taxes.  Very  few  had  the  courage 
to  imitate,  on  slim  authority  of  this  kind,  the  conduct 
of  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  all  resistance  evaporated  in 
enipty  talk.  But  though  driven  from  Berlin,  a  working 
majority  of  the  Assembly  could  not  be  got  together  in 
Brandenburg,  so  the  King  at  last  mustered  up  courage 
to  dissolve  it  altogether.  At  the  same  time  he  issued 
on  his  own  authority  a  very  liberal  Constitution 
(identical  almost  with  that  of  Belgium),  of  which  the 
revision  was  reserved  to  the  bicameral  Parliament  (the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Prussia)  summoned  for  the  following 
February  (1849),  on  the  principle,  as  before,  of  universal 
suffrage. 

These  stormy  six  months  had  been  a  period  of  great 
anxiety  to  Bismarck,  who  passed  his  time  alternately  at 

Berlin  and  in  the  country.  It  was  pain- 
whiff  Sfgiupc-     ful    to    him    to   see   his    beloved   Prussia 

HllOt? 

thus  sucked  into  the  whirling  torrent  of 
the  time,  with  Democracy  at  the  prow  and  Help- 
lessness at  the  helm ;  and  as  the  news  of  each  suc- 
cessive outburst  of  riot  and  rapine  reached  him  from  the 
capital,  it  was  incomprehensible  to  him  why  the  King 
did  not  immediately  clear  the  streets  with  one  effective 
whiff  of  grape-shot.  When  the  Eevolution  broke  out, 
lie  had  counselled  a  remedy  of  this  kind. 

"After  tlie  days  of  March,"  he  once  said,  "I  remember  that 
the  troops  were  in  Potsdam  and  tlie  King  in  Berlin.  When  I 
went  out  to  Potsdam  a  gieat  discussion  was  going  on  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done.  General  Mollendorff,  who  was  there,  sat  on  a  stool  not 
far  from  me,  looking  very  sour.  They  had  peppered  him  so  that  he 
could  only  sit  half  on.     One  was  advising  this  and  another  that,  but 
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nol>ody  very  well  knew  what  to  do.  I  sat  near  the  piano,  saying 
nothing,  but  I  struck  up  a  couple  of  notes,  *  Dideldum  Dittei'a '  (here 
he  hummed  the  l>eginning  of  tlie  infantry  double-quick  step).  The 
old  fellow  got  up  from  his  stool  at  once,  his  face  beaming  with 
delight,  embraced  me,  and  said,  *  lliat's  the  right  thing  ! — I  know 
what  you  mean — march  on  Berlin/  As  things  fell  out,  however, 
nothing  came  of  it."  * 

But,  though  scorning  to  sit  in  an  Assembly  of  demo- 
crats, Herr  von  Bismarck,  like  the  courageous  Dyke- 
Captain  that  he  was,  did  all  he  could  in  a  private  way  to 
counteract  and  dam  the  roaring  flood  of  revolution.  A 
well-defined,  cohesive  Conservative  party  was  not  yet  in 
existence,  but  he  helped  to  form  one ;  and  he  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  its  newly-  i^<>^'oiution. 
founded  organ,  the  Kreuz-Zeilunjj^  of  which,  as  its  pro- 
spectus ran,  the  chief  aim  was  *'  to  oppose  with  force  and 
emphasis  the  unchained  demons  of  revolt,  and  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  the  internal  development  of  Prussia 
and  Germany."  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
first  editor  of  the  Kreuz-Zeltung  himself  ,t  that  '*  scarcely 

•  "  Bismarck  in  the  Franco- German  War." 

t  *•  Meine  Memoireti  ana  der  zeit  von  1848  bis  1866,  <£t.,"  von  Hermann 
Wagener  {Berlin^  1884).  It  has  hean  freqncntly  stated  that  Bismarck  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  bnt  that  ho  was  not.  His  name 
is  not  on  the  list  of  original  shareholders,  nor  had  he  a  hand  in  devising  the 
journal,  but  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  it,  and  received  payment  for 
his  articles.  "  I  knew.'*  writes  Hcrr  von  Unruh  (President  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly).  '*  that  Bismarck  was  closely  connected  with  the  Kreiiz- 
Zeitung,  and  once  asked  him  how  he  could  allow  this  print  to  teem,  as  it 
did,  with  calumnies  and  lies,  not  even  sparing  honest  women.  Bismarck 
repliwl  that  he  also  was  avcrs<»  to  that  kind  of  thing,  but  he  was  told  that 
in  such  a  struggle  it  could  not  bo  otherwise;  and  my  remark  that  such 
weapons  stdlied  those  who  used  them  ha<l  no  effect.  I  might  have  then 
concluded  from  the  incident,  what  subsi^quently  became  quite  evident,  that 
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a  number  appeared  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament 
which  did  not  contain  a  shorter  or  longer  article  from 
the  pen  of  Herr  von  Bismarck,"  and  that  "  in  every- 
Bismarckasa  thing  relating  to  the  Chambers  he  was  our 
journalist.  y^^^^  Contributor."  He  also  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  organising  some  of  the  political  clubs 
which  then  started  into  life.  But  he  was  no  spouter, 
and  mere  debating  had  much  less  attraction  for  him 
than  the  task  of  drilling  the  awkward  rustics  on  his  own 
estates  for  all  emergencies.  In  Pomerania  he  was 
especially  active  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  inevitable 
reaction  which  had  already  begun  to  show  itself ;  and 
when,  on  his  return  from  England,  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
visited  that  ancient  province,  Bismarck  was  one  of  the 
chief  authors  of  the  loyal  reception  which  cheered  the 
heart  of  the  future  German  Emperor. 

He  w^as  repeatedly  summoned  to  confer  with  the 
King  at  Sans  Sou^i,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  there 
A  political  t^^^  place  a  conversation  which  had  a 
conversion.         marked   influence    on    his    future    career. 

The  King  asked  him  whether  he  approved  his  con- 
stitutional policy,  to  which  Bismarck  boldly  replied 
that  he  could  not  say  he  did.  *'  Then  you  are 
not  prepared  to  bear  me  out  in  all  my  liberal  re- 
forms ?  "  "  Well,  to  be  consistent,  no,  your  Majesty  !  " 
"  What  ?  Not  even  as  a  sw^orn  vassal  of  the  Crown  ?  " 
Bismarck  paused,  reflected,  and  changed  countenance. 


Bismarck  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means  to  achieve 
a  definite  end !  " — "  Errinerungen  aus  nieinem  Leben"  in  the  **  Deutsche 
Revue,'*  for  October,  1881. 
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The  King  had  touched  his  most  sensitive  chord.  Yes, 
he  would  stand  by  his  Majesty  to  the  very  last,  even  in 
the  rash  and  hopeless  adventure  on  which  he  had 
embarked.*  And  from  that  day  forth  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck became  the  King's  Man  for  good  and  for  ill, 
though  less  from  conviction  than  for  conscience 
sake.  He  had  at  last  reluctantly  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution; yet  not  so  much  that  part  of  it  which 
granted  rights  to  the  people  as  that  which  recited 
the  privileges  of  the  Crown,  and  the  latter  he  now 
resolved  to  defend  from  further  curtailment  with  all  his 
might.  But  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  seat  in  the  Chamber.  So  he  went  and  got  elected  /  ^ 
(for  West  Havelland)  to  the  first  Prussian  Parliament, 
which  had  been  summoned  to  revise  and  sanction  the 
liberal  Constitution  granted  by  the  Crown  (26th  Feb- 
ruary—27th  April,  1849). 

In  addressing  his  constituents  Bismarck  had  declared 
that  "  every  true  patriot  must  support  the  Government 
in  its  new  (liberal)  policy,  in  order  to  promisoand 
combat  the  Revolution  which  threatened  i^»^°'''"»"*^- 
them  all.  He  himself  was  firmly  resolved  to  make 
the  cause  of  their  Fatherland  his  own,  with  all  his 
strength  and  soul,  and  his  first  endeavour  would 
be  to  re-knit  the  loosened  bonds  of  trust  between 
Crown  and  people."  But  of  this  fair  promise  the 
first  earnest  on  the  part  of  its  maker  was  an  effort 
to  retain  the  people  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown. 

•  Tlio  above  story  of  jthis  couvorsiou  to  const itutioualism  was  related 
by  Bismarck  himself  at  oue  of  his  familiar  soirees  iu  the  s^iruig  of  1881. 
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Before  discussing  the  draft  Constitution,  the  Chamber 
naturally  enough  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  state  of  siege 
under  which  the  capital  had  been  placed  by  "  Papa 
Wrangel"  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  but  by  Bismarck  this  proposal  was  angrily 
opposed. 

The  arguments  against  the  state  of  siege,  he  said,  had  merely 
been  supported  by  logic  more  imposing  by  its  length  than  by  its 
edge,  and  by  the  usual  rhetorical  talk  about  cannon,  bayonets, 
General  Brennus  and  Junker-Parliaments.  But  it  was  of  much  less 
importance  that  the  Berliners  should  not  be  prevented  from  reading 
their  newspapei*s  and  attending  their  clubs  than  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  people,  who  were  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  should  be  secured  from  insult  and  intimida- 
tion such  as  had  soiled  the  page  of  Prussian  history  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  As  for  the  vaunted  will  of  the  people, 
that  was  a  most  slippery  and  intangible  thing,  not  always  manifested 
by  majorities.  No  expression  had  lately  been  so  much  misused  as 
the  word  "  People."  Everybody  had  taken  it  to  mean  exactly  what 
served  his  own  turn  ;  genei-ally  a  mass  of  individuals  whom  he  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  views.* 

No  less  hostile  was  Bismarck  to  the  proposal  to 
move  the  Crown  for  an  amnesty  of  all  political  offences 
committed  since  the  tragic  1 8th  of  March. 

The  essence  of  the  royal  right  of  pardon,  he  argued,  consisted  in 
its  free  and  voluntary  exercise ;  and  its  too  indiscriminate  use  only 

*  As  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  still  by  no  means  dead» 
Bismarck  quoted  some  lines  from  a  German  "  Marseijlaise"  which  had 
been  sung  by  certain  deputies  on  the  festival  anniversary  of  the  18th  March  : 

"  Wirfarben  echt, 
Wir  fdrhen  gut, 
Wir  fiirben  mil  Tt/ranrienhluV^ 

With  whose  blood,  then,  could  they  tell  him,  did  they  mean  to  dye  their 
banner  ?  and  the  question  created  a  vehement  uproar. 
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had  the  effect  of  blunting  the  popular  sense  of   law  and  justice. 
During  the  March   days,  he  said,    the    King   had   pardoned   mere 
"  rebels  ! "      "  Rebels,  rebels  1 "  resounded  on   the   indignant   Left. 
"Yes,  gentlemen,  rebels,"  continued   Bismarck,   em- 
phasising the  last  word  with  angry  tone  and  gesture,  Right  of 
so  that  there  could  l>e  no  doubt  about  his  meaning. 
No    mediation,  he    said,   was  possible    in  the   struggle  which   had 
shaken  Europe  to  its  root.      One  party  based  its  right  nominally 
on  the  will  of  the  people,  but  in  reality  on  brute  force  and  barri- 
cades; while  the  other  was  founded  on    authority  established  by 
God,  and   maintained    by  God's  grace.     To   one   of  those   parties 
agitators  of  every  kind  were  heroic  champions  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
right ;  to  the  other  they  were  rebels.      No  parliamentary  debates  or 
majorities  could  ever  mediate  between  them,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
God  of  battles  would  have  to  throw  the  iix)n  dice  and  decide  the 
matter ;  and  thus  the  blubbering  sentimentality  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  beheld  a  martyr  in  every  fanatical  rebel,  and  every 
hireling  barricade-fighter,  would,  in  the  end,  occasion  more  bloodshed 
than  a  stem  and  resolute  justice  practised  from  the  beginning. 

This  was  court-martial  rigour  with  a  vengeance,  but 
it  was  only  of  a  piece  with  his  suggestion  about  this 
time  that  "  half  a  dozen  drummers  should  be  placed  on 
the  ministerial  bench,  and  that  all  interpellations  should 
be  answered  with  a  roll  of  their  drums  !  "  * 
*'  A  Chamber,"  he  said,  "  can  be  much  easier 
mobilised  than  an  army."  One  Liberal  nobleman — Count 
Schwerin — who  acted  as  President  of  the  Chamber,  asked 
Bismarck  what  he  had  against  him.  "  That  you  were  not 
shot  at  the  battle  of  Prague  "  (like  the  great  Frederick's 
General  of  the  same  name),  was  the  curt  reply. f 

Another  Liberal  deputy  who,  piqued  by  the  words  of 

* Meine   Metnoireiif   <£*c.,   von    Hermann    Wagener  (ex-editor   of  the 
KreuZ'Zeitung). 
t  Ibid. 
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Bismarck  while  admiriDg  his  courtesy  in  combat,  oflfered, 
on  behalf  of  the  Left,  to  spare  his  life  when  they  got 
the  upper-hand,  provided  he  too  would  name  any 
Liberal  he  would  do  the  like  by  if  he  in  his  turn  came 
to  power.  But  the  conditions,  as  being  unequal,  did  not 
satisfy  Bismarck,  since  there  was  no  chance,  he  thought, 
of  the  Left  ever  achieving  leadership,  and  since,  even  if 
they  did,  life  would  become  so  intolerable  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  living.  "No,  no,"  replied  Bismarck, 
'*  courteous  to  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder,  but  hang  all 
the  same."* 

In  the   second   Prussian  Parliament  (7th   August, 
1849 — :2C)t\i  February,   1850)  to  which  Bismarck  was 
also  re-elected — but  not  without  being  stormed  at,  and 
even  stoned  by  the  mob — the  revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  continued  under  the  same  run- 

Comparative  .  ^  ^         . . .    .  «  . ,  , 

constitution-       niiiir  fire  01  criticism   trom  the  man  who 

alisni.  " 

had  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  "  re-knit 
the  loosened  bonds  of  trust  between  Crown  and  people." 
But  nothing  provoked  his  opposition  so  much  as  the 
attempt  of  the  Chamber  to  erase  from  the  Charter  the 
provision  that  "  existing  taxes  and  imposts  will  con- 
tinue to  be  raised."  For  to  the  mind  of  Bismarck  this 
was  a  clear  attempt  to  invest  Parliament  with  the 
power,  not  merely  of  regulating  the  employment  of,  but 
of  altogether  refusing  supplies,  and  thus  of  rendering 
its  will  paramount. 

He  predicted  the  endless  conflicts  that  would  inevitably  arise 
from  such  an  innovation,  and  ridiculed  the  argument  that  it  was  the 

*  Wagoner. 
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natural  consequence  of  a  constitutional  system ;  the  main  point  for 
consideration,  he  argued,  being  whether  it  would  prove  beneficial  or 
baneful  to  Prussia,  which,  with  its  peculiar  character,  was  not  to  be 
compai-ed  with  other  countries  where  the  word  "  constitution  "  was 
very  variously  understood.  The  constitutional  dynasties  of  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  had  received  their  crowns  "  like  a  gift  horse  from 
the  gory  hands  of  the  Revolution,"  with  all  the  conditions  annexed, 
and  the  decline  of  every  Grerman  State  kept  pace  with  the  conccjssions 
wrung  from  it  in  this  respect.  But  Prussia,  despite  her  voluntary 
concessions  to  the  people,  was  still  the  strong  and  independent 
kingdom  she  had  been  for  centuries,  and  still  inherited  enough  of  her 
old  institutions  to  enable  her  to  save  from  destruction  States  like 
Saxony  and  Baden,  where  disorder,  resulting  from  the  worship)  of 
French  constitutionalism,  had  been  greatest.  Nothing  in  the  state 
of  things  across  the  Rhine  encouraged  him  to  don  the  Nessus-robe  of 
French  political  teachers.  As  for  Belgium,  its  constitution  was  only 
eighteen  years  old,  "a  highly  attractive  age  for  ladies,  but  not  for 
laws,  and  no  one  would  think  of  attaching  much  weight  to  the  ex- 
perience of  a  girl  of  eighteen  even  if  she  had  been  wily  or  wise 
enough  to  repel  the  wooings  of  a  infiuvais  arrjet.^^  England,  it  was 
true,  ruled  herself,  although  the  Lower  House  had  the  right  of  re- 
fusing taxes ;  but  these  references  to  England  were  their  bane. 
"Give  us  everything  English  which  we  do  not  have  :  English  piety, 
English  respect  for  the  law  ;  give  us  the  entire  English  Constitution, 
but  with  it  at  the  sjime  time  all  the  conditions  of  English  landlordism, 
English  wealth  and  common  sense,  and  especially  an  English  Lower 
Hous(; ;  in  brief,  all  we  do  not  possess,  and  then  I  will  also  say,  *  You 
can  rule  us  in  the  English  way.'  But  even  then  I  would  not  deem 
it  incumbent  on  the  Pinissian  Crown  to  let  itself  be  forced  into  the 
I)Owerless  position  of  the  English  one,  which  looks  more  like  an 
oniamental  cupola  of  the  State  edifice,  while  in  ours  I  i^cognise  the 
centi-al  and  supporting  cohunn.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  England, 
after  settling  the  elements  of  her  Constitution  in  IGS8,  lived  for  a 
century  under  the  tutelage  of  an  omnipotent  aristocracy  of  a  few 
families.  During  that  period  the  country  got  accustomed  to  the  new 
i-efonns,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  an  active 
parliamentary  life  began  in  England  ;  but  the  English  reforms, 
which  i)artly  broke  tlu;  power  of  the  aristociiicy,  and  partly  seemed 
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to  do  so,  are  younger  than  the  Belgian  Constitution ;  and  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  English  reforms  will  last  for 
centuries,  like  the  previous  power  of  the  aristocracy.  It  may  be 
true  that  if  we  wish  to  swim  we  must  go  into  the  water ;  but  I 
cannot  see,  all  the  same,  why  any  one  who  wants  to  learn  swimming 
should  jump  into  the  water  precisely  where  it  is  deepest,  simply 
because  a  practised  swimmer  can  move  about  there  in  safety.  We 
lack  the  whole  class  which  in  England  devotes  itself  to  politics,  the 
class  of  wealthy,  and  therefore  Conserv^ative  gentlemen,  independent 
of  material  interests,  whose  whole  education  is  directed  with  a  view 
to  their  becoming  statesmen,  and  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs." 

-^  Without  such  an  element  in  the  country,  Bisma^-ck 
thought  it  highly  dangerous  to  entrust  mere  "  lottery - 
The  danger  of     ^^^awu   majorities  "   with   the   decision    of 

majorities.  ^^eighty  questious  of  policy,  and  especially 
with  the  purse-strings  of  the  State.  But,  indeed, 
faulty  to  him  seemed  every  system  of  taxation  which 
would  confer  on  the  people  the  power  of  exercising 
pressure  on  the  Crown,  of  forcing  ministers  on  the  King 
against  his  will,  of  influencing  his  foreign  poUcy  (he 
was  always  harping  on  this  chord),  the  management  of 
which  was  his  special  prerogative,  and  even  of  inter- 
fering unduly  with  home  affairs. 

8ucli  power  (he  argued)  might  very  well  be  claimed  by  a  Parlia- 
ment containing  two  sharply-defined  pai-ties,  whei-eof  one  formed  a 
sure  and  unwavering  majority  which  subjected  itself  with  iron  dis- 
cipline to  its  ministerial  leaders ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  the 
function  of  a  body  like  the  Prussian  Assembly,  wherein  votes  were 
the  varying  result  of  a  very  complicated  "diagonal  of  forces"  of 
from  live  to  six  parties,  not  one  of  which  w«^s  closely  related  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  whose  activity,  therefore,  must  be  essentially  negative. 
All  this,  too,  he  further  contended,  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
even  such  an  Assembly  nothing  like  truly  represented  the  mass  of  the 
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Prussian  people,  its  character  in  this  respect,  for  one  thing,  being 
destroyed  by  the  predominance  in  it  of  the  worst  kind  of  absolutism 
in  the  shape  of  "  privy-councillor-  omnipotence,  with  over- weening 
professor-wisdom  and  red-tapism,  which  is  the  necessary  product,  I 
venture  to  assert,  of  that  Prussian  method  of  education  that  robs  the 
individual  experimented  on  of  belief  in  all  authority  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  and  leaves  him  only  faith  in  his  own  wisdom  and  in- 
fallibility." 

In  thus  arguing  against*  what  he  held  to  be  parlia- 
mentary encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
Bismarck  was  influenced  by  the  serious  The  bauot-box 
belief  that  the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  » dice-box. 
or  would  not,  at  least,  do  so.  The  fate  of  the  country, 
in  his  opinion,  would  be  much  safer  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  despotism  than  of  a  foolish  democracy. 
To  him  the  ballot-box  was  only  a  dice-box.  The 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  he  said,  was  no  less  hope- 
less a  task  than  the  attempt  to  procure  a  representation 
of  all  the  country's  interests,  ''  not  merely  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  daguerreotype,  but  even  with  the  faithful- 
ness of  a  hasty  sketch." 

These  views  he  had  expressed  during  the  debate 
on  the  composition  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  which 
he  strongly  urged  should  be  mainly  filled  with 
a  hereditary  peerage,  instead  of  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  an  exclusive  class  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, as  being  the  '*  best  means  of  safely  steering 
the    Prussian    Constitution    between    the     ^    ^    ^,, 

A     hercaitary 

Scylla   of  a    benevolent   sabre-;Yy////6',   and        ^'hmubcr. 
the  Charybdis  of  Jacobin  sway."     A  chamber  of  heredi- 
tary Prussian  peers,  he  said,  '*  would  give  the  ship   of 
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State  the  necessary  ballast,  moderating  as  if  by  helm 
and  keel  the  motive  power  of  the  sails  when  bellied  by 
the  breeze  of  the  ('  Zoitgekty  or  forward)  spirit  of  the 
time." 

Of  a  piece  with  his  glowing  eulogy  of  the  Prussian 
nobility  was  his  paneg^Tic  of  Prussian  officers,  to  whose 
virtues,  he  argued,  it  was  mainl}'-  due  that  the  country 
had  been  preserved  from  utter  anarchy  and  ruin  by  the 
Revolution.    '*  As  a  body,"  he  said,  "  they  were  the  envy 
of  all  war- waging  peoples,  and  could  alone  at  the  head 
The  Prussian     ^^  ^  reformed  and  augmented  army    form 
Army.         ^^  basis  of  a  bold  and  glorious  policy  for 
Prussia."     Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
career  of  the  Unifier  of  Germany  than  the  fact  that  it 
was  he  who  first  called  serious  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  tool  with  which  he  was  to  do  his  work.     By  a  rigid 
system  of  economy  the  finances  of  Prussia  had  been 
greatly  improved,  but  they  had  only  been  bettered  at 
the  expense  of  her  defensive  power.     That  the  army  was 
not,  in  the  eyes  of  patriots  like  Bismarck,  what  it  should 
have   been,   was   proved    by    the   fact   that   Frederick 
William  hesitated  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  German 
unity,  and  that  instead  of  going  to  war  with  Austria  he 
went   to    Olmlitz.*      When,    therefore,    in    the   spring 
sessions  of  1850  and  1851,  the  Chamber  showed  signs 
of  a  desire  to  indulge  in  further  military  retrenchment, 
Bismarck  compared   its   conduct   with    the   '*  ignorant 
niggardliness  of  Joseph  Hume,"  and  pleaded  hard  for 
observance  of  the  "maxim  of  Montecuccoli,  that  war- 

•  See  further  on. 
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requires:  1,    money;    2,   money;  and   3,    much   more 
money  than  there  is  in  this  budget." 

He  had  previously  referred  to  the  army  as  '*  Prussia's 
life-nerve,"  and  he  believed,  with  Frederick  tlie  Great, 
that  the  sky  did  not  repose  more  firmly  on  the  shoulders 
of  Atlas  than  the  Prussian  State  on  its  Generals.  He 
was  Prussian  to  the  backbone.  "  I  never 
was    ashamed,"    he   once   said,    during^  the 


Prussian  to  the 
backbone. 


debates  on  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  "  of  being  a 
Prussian ;  and  in  particular,  on  returning  home  from 
foreign  countries  I  have  always  felt  right  proud  of  being 
one."  It  was  this  intense  spirit  of  Cliauvinism  which, 
during  the  debate  on  the  question  of  civil  marriage, 
made  him  protest  against  the  attempt  to  "  experiment 
on  the  Fatherland  with  such  French  charlatanry." 

Europe,  he  said,  had  previously  held  the  Prussians  to  be  a  nation 
of  thinkers ;  but  their  "  |K)puiar  representatives  "  during  the  last  two 
years  had  deprived  them  of  this  good  name,  as  having  proved  them- 
selves to  l>e  mere  translators  of  French  "  wrapping-[)a|)er  theories." 
He  exhorted  them  to  cling  to  the  Christian  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  if  they  did  so,  and  guai-anteed  the  free  exercise  of  eveiy 
"  Cultus  "  to  tlie  extent  even  of  giving  police-protection  to  those 
democratic  visionaries  who  had  lately  compared  one  of  their  martyre 
(Robert  Blum,  shot  at  Vienna)  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  he  hoped 
still  to  "  see  the  *  Sliip  of  Fools '  of  the  time  split  on  the  rock  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  faith  in  the  revealed  word  of  God  was  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  people,  than  belief  in  the  beatitic  power  of  any 
article  in  the  Constitution." 

The  last  words  uttered  by  Bismarck  as  a  deputy  in 
the  Prussian  Chamber  were  ominous.  A  discussion 
had  arisen  as  to  whether  one  honourable  member,  who 
had   written   a  pamphlet  with    the    alleged   object   of 
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seditiously  stirring  Up  the  citizens  and  peasantry  {Stirrer 
vnd  Bauern)  against  Junkerthum,  could  lie  proceeded 
proHrtof  being  ^gaiost  duHng  the  session ;  and  Dr.  Simpson, 
■  un  er.  ^j-  Kouiggijerg^  remarked  that  no  one  in 
Prussia  wouhl  be  inclined  to  think  of  himself  as 
coming  within  the  category  of  this  obnoxious  tribe. 
But  to  this  Bismarck  emphatically  demurred.  He 
claimed  for  himself  and  his  poUtical  friends  the  right  to 
feel  designated  by  this  expression,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
dutiful  officer  would  tbiuk  himself  honoured  on  hearing 
democrats  talk  of  mercenaries.  "  *  Whigs  '  and  '  Tories,'  " 
he  said,  "  were  also  epithets  which  had  originally  a 
contemptuous  meaning,  and  be  assured  that  we  too,  on 
our  side,  will  yet  bring  the  name  of  Junker  into  respect 
and  honour.''" 

■  Here  it  in»y  be  m  well  ta  ecpUin  &  term  whieh  will  frequently 
<wcnr  in  the  course  of  our  uamlive.  A"  JunJtcr  (Junff  iJfirl.oryouiihcr," 
•ftjs  Hcrr  Bamberger,  "  U  ewontiallj  the  eeion  of  &  noble  lioiise  which  hw 
devolwl  itself  to  miliUTy  service^*  miitnro  of  Chftrles  I.  cuviilinr.  Pru»- 
•ian  lieutenant,  Geruum  feudal  lord,  nod  Epauish  Don  Quixote."  In  Fnia- 
sia  the  term  was  uriginallj  applied  to  cadets  of  the  iioVileane,  and  to  jTOOBK 
eonntry  ((enUenien  wbu  noted  an  enaigna,  and  did  nlher  squlrely  dutlMi 
while  Junktrlham,  or  JunkeriHin,  g;radually  ennio  to  dmule  Ihc  social 
qoalitiuH  wliieh  distiDguiftieil  this  I'Usa ^family  pride  (prcbnbly  dee|ieiied 
fay  poverty  I,  reacliouary  CoiiHurvatisni.  and  amigaui  outle  deuieaninir. 
In  1^48  the  wnnl  waa  apjilied  by  the  Liborala  iu  a  practieal  sonae  to  the 
IiikIi  PruHsian  i>r  CcuserTalive  party — maiuly  eoiiipuBtil  of  thi>  rMtetiouary 
landed  ftentry,  whu  loathed  the  very  name  of  refumi.  Hoiuiuaen,  in  lii* 
"  History  of  Ronio,"  speaks  of  "  narrow -mlDdeduess  and  short  •sighl^tlncM 
a)  the  real  aud  iualieuable  ]>rii'ile|res  of  all  geuiiitio  Jvnlcivthuni"  When 
the  Nati'>UHl  Assembly,  in  1S48.  wan  iMisy  with  tfa  mut-Mid-braneb 
ii«h«mi-B  of  rtifurm,  a  larg>-  nuiul>er  of  titled  gentlemen  mot  iu  Berlia  lo 
deviiK  means  of  );uBrding  their  ancient  rights,  and  their  CouTeutiun  was 
dubbed  the  "  Junker  Parliament." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PARLIAMENTARY    CAREER    {contlUUed). 
2. — The  German  Qiiestion. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  characterise  Bismarck's 
attitude  to  the  various  constitutional  questions  which 
agitated  his  native  Prussia,  and  which  found  their  ulti- 
mate solution,  in  spite  of  his  determined  opposition  on 
many  points,  in  the   Charter  of  31st  January,   1850.* 
It  now  behoves  us  to  trace,  as  rapidly  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  clearness,   the  course  of  his  thought  and 
action  during  these  same  years  with  respect  to  the  larger 
problem  of  German  Unity,  which  had  always  a  greater 
fascination  for  him,  and  must  therefore  have  a  deeper 
interest  for  us. 

It  was  on  the   3rd  of  April,  1849,  when  the  first 
Prussian    Parliament   was    deep    in    its    constitutional 
debates,    that    a    deputation    of    political 
notables    from    Frankfort   waited    on    the     from  Frank" 

fort. 

King    of    Prussia,    and    offered    him     the 
Imperial    German  Crown.      But  who    were  they   who 
thus  presumed  to    do    so   big   a   thing,    and  of   what 
movement  were  they  the  outcome  ?     To  explain  this  we 
must  beg  the  patience  of  our  readers  while  we  diverge 

*  See  Appeudix. 
G    2 


once  more  from  the  biotfrapliical  to  the  historical  line  of 
our  narrative. 

Liberty  and  unity,  constitutionalism  and  federalism 
— such  were  the  blessings  longed  for  by  the  German 
people  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  In  the 
former  respect  something  was  accomplished,  especially 
in  the  South  German  States,  even  in  the  first  decade 
after  the  Liberation  War;  but  it  was  not  till  1S3(). 
when  the  July  Eevolution  successfully  aroused  anew 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  nation,  that 
tMiSS'«Mi  '*  t'erlously  began  to  tliink  of  political  co- 
hesion. What  their  Princes  could  not,  or 
would  not.  do  for  them,  the  people  now  seriously  set 
about  trying  to  accomplish  themselves.  But  their 
efforts  were  at  first  small,  isolated,  and  ill-directed. 
Bash  and  ill-advised  like  youth,  the  movement  had  even 
manifested  itself  in  a  miserable  show  of  force  against 
the  Diet.  In  the  troubled  reactionary  period  which 
followed,  the  crumpled  bud  of  nationality,  so  to  s]>eak, 
lay  prostrate  under  snow,  and  it  was  saved  from  pre- 
mature death  only  by  the  furtive  gardening  care  of 
patriotic  deputies  in  the  various  Chambers  recently 
created  throughout  Germany,  which  acted  like  so  many 
arks  of  free-speech  in  a  deluge  of  despotism. 

In  the  year  1S4H  the  electric  shock  of  revolution 
again  thrilled  the  nation  to  its  core,  and  the  cry  for 
_.  j^   .  a   German    Parliament    rang    through    the 

uonofisu.  land.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Uadeuers 
a  congress  of  deputies  from  various  States  met  at 
Heidelbei^  ;     another     preliminary    meeting  —  much 
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more  largely  attended — was  soon  thereafter  held  at 
Frankfort,  to  concert  details ;  frightened  by  the 
Revolution  which  was  knocking  so  loudly  at  their 
various  palace-gates,  the  Sovereigns  affected  to  coun- 
tenance all  these  popular  endeavours ;  the  semblance 
of  co-operation  between  the  Diet  and  the  Democracy 
was  established ;  and  at  last;  on  the  18th  of  May,  1848, 
the  first  German  Parliament,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  various 
States,  met  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  the  ancient  electoral  and  coronation  city  of 
the  German  Emperors. 

Bofn  of  revolution  and  nourished  on  the  blind  rage 
for  reform,  it  shot  like  a  meteor  across  the  political  sky, 
only  to  make  the  succeeding  darkness  all  the  more  pain- 
fully felt.  Its  composition  was  peculiar.  The  elections 
to  it  had  been  held  almost  simultaneously  ^  German 
with  those  for  the  Prussian  Constituent  ^^ariianient 
Assembly ;  and  the  broad  consequence  was  that,  in 
Prussia  at  least,  nearly  all  the  practical  wisdom  was 
sent  to  Berlin,  and  all  the  political  folly  to  Frankfort. 
To  the  ordinary  Prussian  it  was  clear  enough  what  was 
at  stake  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  but  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  was  afoot  on  the  banks  of  the  Main ; 
so  in  the  former  case,  as  a  rule,  he  voted  for  men  who 
could  drive  a  simple  bargain,  and  in  the  other  for  men 
who  could  write  a  difficult  book.  The  electors  in  the 
other  States  being  guided  by  pretty  much  the  same 
principle,  it  ensued  that  the  German  Parliament  mainly 
consisted    of    professional    scholars,    liberal    visionaries. 
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philosophic  radicals,  and  men  who  could  see  little  differ- 
^ence  between  the  method  of  treating  a  political  theory 
and  a  problem  in  mathematics.  Dahlmann,  Droysen, 
Duncker,  Von  Raumer,  and  Gervinus,  the  historians ; 
Welcker,  the  publicist ;  Arndt  and  Uliland,  the  poets ; 
Jacob  Grimm,  the  philologist ;  and  Simson,  the  jurist ; 
are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  men  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  Frankfort  Assembly.  Had  the  practical  sense  of 
these  politicians  been  equal  to  their  patriotism,  their 
deliberations  might  have  borne  very  different  fruit. 

The  first  important  act  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
was  to  appoint  a  provisional  Reichsverweser,  or  Deputy 
Ruler  of  the  Empire,  in  the  person  of  John  of  Austria, 
into  whose  executive  hands  the  Diet  then  committed  its 
trust ;  and  thus  a  corpse  was  supplanted  by  a  ghost, 
which  not  even  an  Imperial  ministry  could  endow  with 
the  show  of  substance.  Then  followed  weary  months 
of  wrangling  and  bargaining,  of  arid  debates  on  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  people,  and  bitter  con- 
troversies between  the  "Grand  Germans," 

"Grand  .... 

"mS"^^*'^^     or  those  who  were  for  including  Austria  in 

the  glorious  new  Confederation,  and  the 
'*  Petty  Germans  "  who  urged  that  she  should  be  kept 
out  of  it.  Forgetful,  too,  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
reminder  that  "there  were  still  Princes  in  Germany, 
and  he  was  one  of  them,"  the  Assembly  began  to  act  as 
if  the  popular  sovereignty  it  asserted  was  already  a 
grave  reality  and  not  a  mere  theory.  It  meddled  with 
things  with  which  it  had  not  the  remotest  business,  and 
drew  upon   itself  the   fury  of  an   anarchic   populace. 
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Barricades  were  thrown  up ;  artillery  played  upon  the 
mob;  and  two  members  of  the  Assembly —Prince 
Lichnovsky  and  General  Auerswald — ^were  brutally 
massacred. 

But  the  inevitable  reaction  was  not  long  in  setting 
in,  and  the  re-establishment  of  authority  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin  relieved  the  hearts  of  all  German  Sovereigns 
from  the  revolutionary  pressure  under  which  they  had 
at  first  frankly  recognised  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  transferred  to  it  the  powers  of  the  Diet.  Concession 
based  on  fear  soon  gave  way  to  refusal  arising  from 
contempt.  The  Prince  Consort  of  England  wrote  to 
the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  urging  them  and  their  fellow-Sovereigns  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  and  settle  all  constitutional  questions  in 
concert  with  the  Assembly,  but  his  advice  was  discarded. 
They  scornfully  held  aloof.  Nevertheless 
the  Assembly   went   on    debating   all  the     chartfwibiot- 

•^  ^  ting  paper. 

same,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  had 
elaborated  a  document  that  was  less  a  Constitution 
than  an  illuminated  manuscript,  which  each  party 
had  adroitly  contrived  to  adorn  with  its  own 
political  whims — a  ''transcript  of  the  parchment  of 
Magna  Charta  on  continental  blotting-paper."  But  the 
Constitution  was,  after  all,  not  so  much  the  apple  of 
discord  as  the  question  of  its  executive  chief ;  and  on 
this  head  the  conflict  of  opinion  was  dreadful.  The 
people,  in  this  respect,  were  slightly  more  patriotic  than 
the  Princes,  but  neither  was  sufficiently  unselfish  to 
subordinate  its  own  particular  interests  to  the  general 
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weal.  The  Hapsburgers  thought  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Hohenzollems ; 
while,  in  the  supremacy  of  a  Protestant  State  like 
Prussia,  the  Ultramontanes  beheld  the  reign  of  Anti- 
Christ.  To  the  Gruelphs  and  the  Wittelsbachs  it  was 
equally  intolerable  to  be  overshadowed  by  a  dynasty 
which  was  only  in  its  cradle  when  they  were  bearded 
men. 

The  problem  was  greatly  simplified  by  the  news  of  the 
Constitution  granted  by  the  Vienna  Cabinet  (4th  March, 
1849),  which  declared  all  the  polyethnic  territories  of 
Austria  to  be  one  and  indivisible  without  saying  a  word 
about  the  position  she  had  hitherto  held  in  the  German 
family  of  States.  Now  there  were  few  men,  however 
ardent  their  desire  for  unity,  who  relished  the  prospect 
of  the  national  mantle  being  rounded  off  by  a  motley 
patch  of  Hungarian,  Czech,  and  Croatian  work,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  "  Grrand  Germans  "  was  further  shaken  by 
the  conviction  that  Austria  clearly  wished  to  resuscitate 
the  Diet,  with  all  its  vile  abuses.  A  reorganisation  of 
parties  was  the  immediate  result ;  and  after  about  three 
weeks  of  dexterous  marching  and  countermarching  under 
the  leadership  of  Heinrich  von  Gagem,  the  Assembly 
elected  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  to  the  here- 

An  Em  rorof  ^itary  dignity  of  Emperor  of  the  Germans. 
G?nnaine7t.     rj^,,^^  ^^^^^  ^f  Fraukfort  raug  out  the  joyful 

tidings  that  a  nation  had  at  last  been  born,  and  away  to 
Berlin  sped  a  deputation — which  included  Arndt,  Dahl- 
maun,  and  Von  llaumer — to  deposit  the  Imperial  crown 
at  the  foot  of  the  Prussian  throne. 
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But  the  hopeful  joy  with  which  they  approached  the 
presence  of  Frederick  William  was  quickly  turned  into 
despairing  sorrow.     For  thrice  they  offered     Frederick 
him  the  Kaiser's  crowm,  which  he  did  thrice     refuses  the  ' 

Imperial 

refuse.  In  the  decision  of  the  National  ^rown. 
Assembly  his  Majesty  recognised  the  voice  of  the  people, 
but  not  that  of  his  fellow  Princes ;  and  without  their 
concurrent  assent,  he  said,  he  could  not  take  a  step 
which  so  materially  affected  their  interests  as  well  as  his 
own.  Bitter  w^as  the  disappointment  caused  by  this 
reply  from  a  Sovereign  who  had  so  frequently  boasted 
his  resolve  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  united 
Germany.  To  the  poet  Arndt,  who  had  conjured  the 
King  in  the  manner  of  an  ancient  prophet  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  people  and  save  the  nation,  liis  Majesty 
described  the  proffered  crown  as  "  the  iron  fetter  by 
which  the  descendant  of  four-and-twenty  Sovereigns, 
the  ruler  of  sixteen  million  subjects,  and  the  lord  of  the 
loyalest  and  bravest  army  in  the  world,  would  be  made 
the  mere  serf  of  the  Kevolution."  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  refusing  the  Imperial  crown,  the  King  was 
influenced  by  prudence ;  but  it  is  equally  certiiin  that 
he  was  also  moved  by  fear.  The  news  of  the  Frankfort 
vote  reached  him  on  the  same  day  as  brought  tidings  of 
the  battle  of  Novara ;  and  he  felt  that,  dangerous  as  it 
was  to  spite  Austria  at  any  time,  it  would  be  doubly  so 
to  bnive  her  in  her  hour  of  victory — Austria,  who  could 
count  on  the  support  of  Itussia,  and  who  had  withdrawn 
her  representatives  from  the  Xational  Asseml)ly  on 
hearing  of  the  Kakcncald,  while  encouraging  the  German 
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Kings  to  do  the  same.  There  were  not  wanting  patriots 
who  exhorted  the  King  to  discard  these  considerations 
and  "  descend  into  the  lion's  den,  in  the  courageous  confi- 
dence that  God  would  help  him ; "  but  to  these  coun- 
sellors his  Majesty's  only  replied  that  "  he  was  not  the 
prophet  Daniel,  and  that  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  tempt- 
ing Providence." 

Still,  the  King's  refusal  of  the  Imperial  crown  was 
only  conditional,  and   though   resolved  not   to   accept 

'•Never  never     ^^   ^^   ^^^^  hauds  of   the   pcople  alouc,    he 
never!  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  about  scciug  whether  it  were 

not  possible  to  achieve  the  assent  of  the  crowned 
heads  and  free  cities  of  Germany.  On  the  same  day, 
therefore,  on  which  he  sent  the  Frankfort  dej^uta- 
tion  empty  and  dispirited  away,  Prussia  invited  the 
German  Governments  to  send  plenipotentiaries  with  all 
haste  to  Frankfort  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
formation  of  a  Federal  State,  and  of  shaping  their  atti- 
tude to  the  National  Assembly.  A  favourable  reply 
was  received  from  eight-and-twenty  of  the  minor  States, 
but  the  others  were  silent.  Meanwhile,  the  Liberals  in 
the  Prussian  Chamber  disapproved  the  step,  as  calculated 
to  dash  the  hopes  of  Germany,  and  demanded  recogni- 
tion of  the  Frankfort  Constitution,  on  the  strength  of 
which,  as  well  as  on  subsequent  approval  by  the  German 
Sovereigns,  they  moved  the  King  to  accept  the  proffered 
crown.  To  these  demands, however,  Count Bradenburg,  one 
of  the  ministers,  simply  answered  with  a  dramatic  "Never, 
never,  never !" ;  while  Herr  von  Bismarck,  as  spokesman 
of  the  extreme  Eight,  rose  to  move  the  order  of  the  day. 
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ffis  speech  was  long  and  telling,  being  chai-acterised 
by  satirical  humour  and  pitiless  logic,  and  by  explosive 
elements   which    repeatedly    brought    into 
requisition  the  bell  of  the  President.    Com-     the  Frankfort 

^  Constitution. 

paring  the  Prussian  Charter  with  the 
Frankfort  Constitution,  and  dwelling  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  co-existence,  he  described  the  latter  as 
ha\4ng  been  drawn  from  "  the  profounder  depths  of  the 
Nvisdom-well  of  those  doctrinaires  who,  since  the  ContraU 
social,  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  much ;  of  those 
theorists  whose  fancies  had  cost  the  nation  more  blood, 
money,  and  tears,  in  six  months,  than  the  absolutism  of 
three-and-thirty  years." 

The  Frankfort  Constitution,  he  said,  bore  upon  its  brow  the 
broad  impress  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  invited  the  King  to  hold 
his  free  Crown  as  a  mere  fief  from  the  people,  which  simply  meant 
the  extinction  of  his  power.  Again,  it  proposed  universal  suffrage  of 
the  direct  kind,  which  would  utterly  destroy  fairness  of  representation, 
and  bring  the  Left  unduly  to  the  fi*ont  from  the  petty  republicanised 
States.  A  third  blemish  was  the  annual  budget  clause,  which  would 
enable  intriguing  majorities  to  neutralise  the  royal  power,  and  stop 
the  machinery  of  State  at  will ;  while  a  further  and  more  serious  flaw 
was  its  demand  that  the  future  Emperor  should  recreate  and  unify  \ 
all  Germany — a  condition  which  might  impose  upon  the  Kaiser  the 
necessity  of  treating  some  of  his  fellow-princes  as  rebels,  and  of  ap- 
l)ealing,  for  example,  for  the  action  of  th(;  Bavarians  against  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach,  or  for  that  of  the  Hanoverians  against  the 
Guelphs.  That,  at  least,  was  demanded  by  the  revolutionary  party, 
who  would  ere  long  approach  the  Kaiser  with  the  imperial  arms  and 
say :  "  And  think  you,  then,  that  this  eagle  was  given  you  all  for 
nothing?^'  Every  means  was  clearly  bein«:(  employed  to  impose  on 
Prussia  the  role  in  Germany  which  Sardinia  had  played  in  Ituly,  and 
to  place  her  in  the  predicament  of  Charl(?.s  Albert  before  the  battle 
of  Novara,  where  victory  meant  the  destruction   of  the  monarchy, 
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iind  his  defeat  a  shameful  peace.     Had  not  their  subserviency  to 
Frankfort    already  shown    them   the   astounding    phenomenon    of 
Prussian  troops  defending  the  Revolution  in  Schleswig  against  its 
lawful  lord,  and  of  some  of  their  provinces  being  ruined  for  the 
second  time  by  a  struggle  for  the  Emperor's  beard,  a   true  querelle 
AlleTr.andel     German  unity  was  desired  by  every  one  who  spoke 
German,  but  with  such  a  Constitution  he,  for  his  part,  would  have 
none  of  it.     Who,  then,  had  declared  in  its  favour  1     Only  eight- 
.and-twenty  terrorised  Governments  still  suffering  from  the  March 
fever  of  the  previous  year,  and  ruling  over  about  six  and  a  half 
million  subjects ;  against  which  were  to  be  pitted  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  four  other  German  kingdoms   with  thirty-eight   millions,  not 
to   speak   of  Baden,    Holstein,    Luxemburg,   Limberg,   and   others 
whose    consent   was    conditional    or    still    in    suspense.      It    was 
chiefly  the  rash  resolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  which  it 
stubbornly  clung,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Gennan  unity ;  and  it 
was  the  duty  therefore  of  Prussia,  at  the  moment  when  Europe  was 
just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  welter  of  revolution,  to  oppose  the 
sovei*eign  desires  of  Frankfort,  which  had  come  exactly  a  year  too 
late.     Prussia,  too,  would  thus  be  able  all  the  sooner  to  promote 
German  unity  in  the  way  adopted  by  the  Government.     Rather  J 
how(5ver,  than  see  his  King  become  the  vassal  of  political  nobodies,! 
he  would   prefer  to  see   Pinissia  remain  as  she  was.     As  such  she* 
would  always  be  in  a  position  to  give  Germany  laws,  not  receive 
them  from  othei*s.     As  representing  the  electoi'al  capital  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  cradle  of  the   Prussian  monarchy,  he  felt  all  the  more 
bound  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  State  edifice  erected  by 
centuries  of  patriotism  and  glory.      The  Frankfoi-t  crown  might  be 
very  brilliant,  but  the  gold  which  gave  it  genuineness  must  first  be 
got  by  melting  down  the  Prussian  crown  ;  and  he  had  little  hope  that 
the  whole  could  be  successfully  rc-cast  in  the  mould  of  the  National 
Constitution. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  this  some- 
what lenerthy  summary  of  Bismarck's  first 

The  Revolu-  &      J  ^ 

unii/move"       speech  Oil  the  Unity   Question   because  it 
^^^ '  is  the  best  explanation  which  could   pos- 

sibly be  offered  of  the  policy  then  pursued  by  Prussia, 
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as  it  likewise  foreshadowed  the  path  of  national 
reform  on  which  he  himself  was  destined  to  lead 
her.  That,  if  Frederick  William  liad  accepted  .the 
Frankfort  crown,  he  would  certainly  have  plunged 
Germany  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  and  that,  in 
standing  forth  as  the  apologist  of  the  course  he  took,^ 
Bismarck  proved  himself  to  be  a  wiser  man  than  most 
of  his  countrymen,  cannot  now  surely  be  doubted. 
Nevertheless,  his  words  of  wisdom  availed  not  with  the 
Prussian  Chamber,  of  which  a  majority  declared  itself  in 
favour  of  the  Frankfort  Constitution;  but  the  veto 
might  of  the  Crown  was  stronger  than  the  voting  power 
of  th^  Chamber,  and  the  latter  was  dissolved.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Frankfort  Parliament  melted  away  into 
insignificance,  anarchy,  and  air;  and  the  Revolution,, 
which  had  still  life  enough  left  to  show  its  furious  teeth 
in  Saxony  and  Baden,  received  the  final  coi/j)  de 
grave  from  Prussian  bayonets.  The  Kevolution  had 
brought  constitutionalism  to  Prussia  and  most  of  the 
other  States,  but  it  had  signally  failed  to  combine 
them.  It  had  destroyed  absolutism,  but  it  had  not 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  federative  and  free  imperial- 
ism. That  was  beyond  its  strength,  because  beyond  its 
sphere ;  yet  it  gave  fresh  impulse  to  the  unity  move- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  ambition — to 
guide  that  movement  to  the  goal  of  the  nation's  hopes. 

In  the  six  months  between  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber — which  was  followed  by  Frederick  William's 
formal  rejection  of  the  Imperial  crown — and  the  meeting 
of  its  successor,  Prussia  had  not  been  idle  in  the  matter 
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of  the  Geniian  question,  as  was  proved  I>y  the  papers 
presented  to  ParHament  soon  after  it  met.  Chief  among 
these  was  a  treaty  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Han- 
over, who  formed  the  so-called  "  Tri-Regal  Alliance  " 
The  TH-R<vai  ^^^  ^''^  putposc  of  Creating  a  "  restricted 
Aiitou™.        jj^j^jj  „    ^f    ^jj    j.j^g    German    States   save 

Austria — who  would,  however,  be  invited  to  conclade 
perpetual  amity  with  them — while  another  National 
Assembly  would  be  convoked  to  settle  tlie  Constitution. 
The  basis  of  this  new  Charter,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
three  Kings  themselves,  differed  from  the  Frankfort 
patchwork  of  the  same  kind  in  that  it  conferred  ampler 
separate  riglits  on  the  various  States,  and  invested  the 
central  power,  not  in  an  Kmperor  of  the  Germans,  but  in 
a  Prussian  President  of  a  Princely  College  possessing  an 
absolute  veto  on  the  decisions  of  the  People's  House. 
Tiiis  scheme  received  the  assent  of  most  of  the  minor 
States,  and  it  was  likewise  declared  to  he  acceptable  by 
the  Liberal  Rump  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament. 

In  the  Prussian  Chamber.  Bismarck  acted  as  the 
spokesman  of  about  fifty  members  of  the  Hight  who 
moved  approval  of  the  Three-King  Pact  pure  and 
simple.  Not  that  he  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
draft  Imperial  Constitution  serving  as  the  basis  of  the 
Alliance,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  that  should  prevent 
him  from  supporting  a  ministry  which  be  honoured  as 
representing  social  and  political  order  as  against 
democracy.     Nor  could  he  repress  the  wish  that  this  was 

tko  liul  time  tilt!  ai.-hievem<>nt«  of  the  Pniwiiui  Hword  would  be 
giveu  away  with  j;;e)i(>r<)iis  liaiid  (\\ts  w&a  rt<f(>rruig  t^i  tlie  conccanoiu 


I 


would  be    ^j^ 
onccanoiu     ^^^ 
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wrung  from  the  Crown  by  the  Revolution)  in  order  to  aj)pease  the 
insatiable  demands  of  a  phantom  which,  under  the  name  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time  or  public  opinion,  stupefied  with  its  deafening  clamour  the 
reason  of  princes  and  people  till  each  grew  afraid  of  the  others 
shadow,  and  forgot  that  beneath  the  lion's  skin  of  the  spectre  there 
was  only  a  very  noisy  but  very  innocuous  animal. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  attempt  t6  engraft 
the  proposed  new  Federal  State  on  the  German  Con- 
federation represented  by  the  Bund  would 

^  •'  "Beware  of  a 

in  all  probability  end  in  a  "quarrel  for  ^^kI^sIIb 
the  Kaiser's  beard,"  and  he  scoffed  at 
the  notion  of  Prussia's  finding  compensation  enough 
for  all  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  her  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  pursued  a  magnanimous  and 
unselfish  policy.  The  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great 
had  often  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  union 
motion,  but  Bismarck  scouted  the  comparison. 

*' I  am  more  inclined  to  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  Frederick  II. 
would  have  turned  "  (for  a  solution  of  the  question)  *Ho  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  nation — its  warlike  element 
— and  not  without  success.  For  he  would  have  known  that  now, 
too,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Withers,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  summoning 
all  to  the  standard  of  their  sovereign-lord  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm 
for  the  Prussian  ear,  be  it  for  the  defence  of  our  own  frontiers  or  for 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  Prussia.  After  the  rupture  with  Frank- 
fort he  would  have  had  the  choice  of  allying  himself  with  Austria, 
his  old  comrade-in-arms,  and  of  assuming  the  brilliant  rOf^  played  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  assisting  Austria  to  annihilate  the  common 
foe,  revolution  ;  or  it  would  have  been  open  to  him,  after  rejection 
of  the  Imperial  Frankfort  crown,  by  the  same  right  as  that  by  which 
he  had  conquered  Silesia,  to  decide  for  the  Germans  in  tJie  matt(T  of 
their  Constitution  at  the  risk  "  (on  their  refusing)  *'  of  his  casting  the 
sword  into  the  scale.  That  would  have  been  a  national  Pi-ussian 
policy.  In  the  former  case  community  with  Austria,  in  the  latter 
her  own  exertions  would  have  given  Prussia  the  proper  i)osition  for 
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helping  Germany  to  be  the  Power  in  Europe  which  it  ought  to  he. 
But  the  draft  Constitution  annihilates  specific  Frussianism,  .  .  .  which 
has  saved  the  country  from  the  Revolution  and  almost  alone  survived 
it.  .  .  .  It  was  a  Prussian  regiment  which  on  18th  September, 
1848,  saved  us  from  what  the  Frankfort  Parliament  conjured  up 
agjiinst  us.  ...  It  w^as  the  attachment  of  the  Prussian  people  to 
their  ruling  hous(^  ;  it  was  the  old  Prussian  virtues  of  honour,  loyalty, 
obedience,  and  bravery,  which  permeate  the  army  from  its  frame- 
work, the  corps  of  officers,  to  the  youngest  recruit.  This  army 
cherishes  no  tricolour  enthusiasm.  In  it,  as  among  the  rest  of  the 
people,  you  will  not  tind  any  longing  for  national  regeneration.  It 
is  content  with  the  name  of  Pinissian,  and  proud  of  it  too.  These 
hosts  will  follow  the  black-and-white  banner,  but  not  the  tricolour ; 
and  und(M'  the  former  gladly  die  for  their  countiy.  Nay,  since  the 
18th  March,  they  have  come  to  regard  the  tricolour  as  the  badge  of 
their  opponents.  Familiar  to  and  beloved  by  them  are  the  strains 
Prussian,  not  of  the  *  Prussian  Air,*  the  *  Old  Dessauer '  and  the 
erman.  <  Holienf riedberg '    marches,    but   I   have   never  yet 

heard  a  Prussian  soldi(»r  sing,  *What  is  the  Gennan's  Father- 
land?' The  people  from  whom  this  army  is  drawn,  and 
who  are  most  truly  represented  by  it,  have  no  desire  to  see 
their  Prussian  kingdom  melt  away  in  the  putrifying  ferment  of 
South-German  anarchy.  Their  loyalty  does  not  cleave  to  an  imperial 
pa{)er  presidency,  nor  to  a  princely  board  of  six,  but  rather  to  a  free 
and  living  King  of  Pinissia,  the  heir  of  his  forefathers ;  and  what 
this  i>eople  wills  we  also  wish  with  it.  We  all  desire  to  behold  the 
Prussian  eagle  spread  its  protecting  and  controlling  pinions  from  the 
Memel  to  the  Donnersberg ;  but  free  we  wish  to  see  it,  not  fettered 
by  a  new  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  not  clipped  in  the  wings  by  that 
equalising  hedgehook  whereof  we  well  remember  that  it  was  first  at 
Gotha  converted  into  an  instrument  of  peace,  while  but  a  few  weeks 
previously  in  Frankfort  it  was  brandished  as  a  threatening  weapon 
against  Pnissianism  and  the  ordinances  of  our  King.  Prussians  we 
ai-e,  and  Prussians  we  will  remain,  I  know  that  in  these  words  I 
but  express  the  creed  of  the  Prussian  aniiy  and  of  the  majority  of 
my  countrymen ;  and  I  hope  to  God  that  we  shall  also  remain 
Prussians  long  after  this  bit  of  paper  '*  (the  German  Constitution) 
"  has  mouldei'eil  away  like  a  withered  autumn  leaf." 
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"  Where  there  is  much  light,"  said  a  Liberal  deputy 
(Beckerath)  in  replying  to  the  above  speech,  "  there  will 
also  be  much  shadow ;  the  great  German  Fatherland 
must  also  have  a  lost  son."  To  which  Bismarck  repHed 
that  **  his  father's  house  was  Prussia,  and  that  if  anyone 
were  a  homeless  wanderer  it  was  the  honourable  mem- 
ber,  whose  paternal  mansion  was  only  being  founded, 
if,  indeed,  they  had  yet  got  beyond  blasting  the  rock 
for  it." 

But  Bismarck  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  omens  were  all  against  the  occurrence  of  the 
evils  which  he  dreaded.  For  Austria  had  declined  to 
countenance  the  idea  of  the  "  restricted  union,"  while 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  refused  to  enter  it.  Other 
minor  States,  too,  had  their  scruples  ;  and  thus  Hanover 
and  Saxony,  who  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  retiring  from  the  triple-partnership  should  all  the 
other  States,  save  Austria,  not  be  brought  to  promise 
their  adhesion  to  the  contemplated  Union,  now  began 
to  claim  release  from  the  Three-King  Pact.  What  was 
poor  Frederick  William  to  do  ?  What  he  did  was  to 
conciliate  Austria  by  concluding  the  so-called  j^^ ..  j^j^rim 
"Interim  Arrangement,"  which  provisionally  ^^"^'^«^"^«'^^" 
invested  the  central  power  of  the  Bund  in  an  Austro- 
Prussian  Executive  Committee,  into  whose  hands  the 
Reichwerweser  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  now  re- 
committed his  trust.  Austria  was  just  as  anxious  for  the 
resuscitation  of  the  old  Diet,  as  Prussia  was  eager  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  Empire  ;  and  each,  looking  at  the 
future    of    Germany   from    different   points   of    view, 
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'elconied  this  arrangement  as  a  sure  transition-step  to 
attainment  of  their  ideal.  It  was  only  when  the 
two  noble  hounds  were  bound  together  in  the  same 
leiish,  that  their  straining  in  opposite  directions  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  double  scent. 

Both  Saxony  and  Hanover  had  been  gradually  fall- 
ing away  from  the  Tri- Regal  Alliance,  which  was  based 
on  a  mutual  agreement  to  'summon  another  German 
As.'iembly ;  but  the  defection  of  his  allies,  tliought 
Frederick  William,  was  no  reason  why  he,  too,  should 
break  his  solemn  promise  to  the  nation.  So  the  final 
outcome  of  his  doubts  and  difficulties  was  the  issue  of 
an  electoral  law  in  the  name  of  the  three  Kings  tor 
the  return  of  another  German  Parliament  at  Erfurt. 
But  this  step  was  immediately  protested  against,  no 
less  by  his  co-executor  Austria  than  by  his  confederate 
Saxony  who  deemed  the  act  at  least  premature,  and  by 
Hanover,  who  ignored  it  altogether ;  while  another  com- 
petitornow  appeared  in  the  field  in  the  shape  uf  a  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  between  the  Kings  of  Han- 
ihr  SS^"*'  over.  Saxony,  Wiirtembei^  and  Bavaria,  who 
"'  had    concocted    a   rival  Constitution  more 

likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  Austria.  The  Prussian 
envoys  were  withdrawn  from  Stuttgart  and  Hanover, 
and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  the  King  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  vehemently  assailed  the  union  policy  of  Prussia. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  discouragement,  and  even  down- 
right opposition,  the  elections  were  held  ;  and  the  second 
German  Parliament,  summoned  by  Frederick  William, 
L-inet   at  Erfurt  on  the  20th  of  March,f850.     But  was 
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it  a  German  Parliament,  men  asked,  which  only  con- 
tained delegates  from  Prussia  and  some  of  the  other 
minor  States  ?  The  German  tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  so 
to  speak,  had  again  assembled. 

Of  this  second  Constituent  Eeichstag*  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck was  not  only  a  member  but  also  an  office-bearer, 
for,  as  being  the  youngest  of  his  colleagues — 

,  ^     ^  °  Bismarck  and 

he  was  only  thirty-five — ^he  had  to  act  as  sec-  ^t^ingc'coinci. 
retary,  or  Speaker's  clerk.  To  the  posterity 
of  a  hundred  years  hence  Martin  Luther  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck vvUl  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  Castor  and 
Pollux  of  German  history ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  each  of  these  greatest  heroes  of  the 
German  nation  made  his  debuf,  so  to  speak,  as  European 
actor  on  the  very  same  obscure  provincial  stage.  It 
was  in  the  University  library  of  Erfurt  that  Luther 
first  discovered  the  Bible,  while  it  was  in  the  church 
of  the  Augustines  that  he  was  consecrated  and  read  his 
first  mass ;  and  it  was  in  this  identical  church  of  the 
Augustines  that  Herr  von  Bismarck,  as  a  member  of 
the  futile  Union  Parliament  of  1850,  first  gave  indica- 

•  The  Erfurt  Parliamcut  sat  from  20tli  of  March  to  29th  of  April, 
1850.  It  consisted  of  a  Siaatenhaus  and  a  Volkshaus,  Half  the  meml)cr8 
in  the  former  were  returned  by  the  Governments  and  the  other  half  by 
their  representative  Diets ;  while  the  latter  was  wholly  elected  by  the 
lM?ople  on  the  Prussian  (double  or  indirect)  principle  of  voting,  which  had 
somehow  or  other  fanned  the  radical  chaff  from  the  politiwil  wheat,  and 
sent  up  a  majority  of  moderate  Liberals.  To  these  were  opposed  a  minority 
of  Ultra- Conservative  or  Kreuz-Zeituny  men,  and  with  the  latter,  on  the 
extreme  Right,  Bismarck  took  his  seat.  It  was  oi)ened  with  an  enthusi- 
astic speech  from  the  Prussian  Commissioner,  Herr  von  Radowitz,  who 
presided  over  the  provisional  Verwaltungttraihy  or  Administrative  Council 
of  the  Union,  composed  of  rei>resentatives  of  Pnissia,  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Nassau,  and  Brunswick. 
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tion  to  his  countrymen  o£  how  national  unity  could,  or 
rather  could  not,  be  attained.*  For  his  attitude  was 
still  sceptical  and  negative. 

'*  I  am  quito  ready  to  go  to  Erfurt,"  he  said  to  his  coastituents, 
"  as  it  seems  to  me  highly  necessary  for  Prussia,  who  can  form  the 
only  sound  and  strong  basis  of  a  restricted  German  luiion,  to  be  de- 
fended against  the  weakening  and  disintegrating  attacks  of  the  so- 
called  German  and  Frankfort  men.  We  shall  be  in  danger  there  of 
making  very  considenible  sacrifices  of  our  power,  especially  our  finan- 
cial power,  without  achieving  anything  but  a  diminution  of  our 
independence  in  favour  of  the  minor  States," 

His  programme  was  further  illustrated  by  what  he 
wrote  in  a  presentation-album  to  Professor  Stahl,  of  Ber- 
lin :  "  Our  watchword  is  not  Federal  State  at 

Neither  fede-  .         tj»j  -j  nl^       1-%  •        /^ 

nitioii  nor  auv  DHce,  but  mteffntv  oi  the  Prussian  Crown 

fluinincry.  ^  ^  '  .O.J 

at  any  price."  Herr  von  Manteuffel  had  been 
ordered  by  the  King  to  try,  if  possible,  and  arrange  an 
understanding  between  the  moderate  Liberals  and  the 
Prussian  party  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  brought  Herr 
von  Gagem  and  Herr  von  Bismarck  together.  But  the 
result  was  barren. 

"  I  tackled  Gagem,"  said  Bismarck  once,  "  and  explained  my 
whole  jx)sition  in  a  very  sober  and  business-like  way.  And  then  you 
should  have  heawl  him — how  he  put  on  his  Jupiter  face,   lifted  his 

•  Said  a  CorresiHjndeut  of  The  Times,  when  describing  the  Luther 
fommcmoration-festival  at  Erfurt,  August  8,  1883  : — "  Anticipating  the 
veneration  of  posterity,  the  town  authorities  have  already  put  up  an 
inscription  on  the  very  mmlest  little  house  where  the  political  Unifier  of  the 
Fatherland  lodged  when  attending  the  Erfurt  Parliament ;  and  as  that 
litth^  house  was  to-day  jmssed  by  the  multitudes  of  students  who  had 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  religious  Liberator  of  Germany,  they  raised 
such  a  clamour  of  enthusiasm  as  left  no  doubt  about  the  heartiness  of  their 
hero-worship." 
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eyebrows,  bristled  up  Lis  hair,  rolled  his  eyes  about,  fixed  them  on 
the  ceiling  till  they  all  but  cracked,  and  talked  at  me  with  his  big 
phrases  as  if  I  had  been  a  public  meeting.  But  that,  of  course,  got 
nothing  out  of  me.  I  answere<l  him  quite  coolly,  and  we  remained 
as  far  apart  as  ever.  He  is  frightfully  stupid — a  mere  phrase  water- 
ing-pot of  a  fellow — nothing  to  be  done  with  him."  * 

The  task  of  the  Erfurt  Eeichstag  was  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  But  whereas  the 
latter,  with  that  hair-splitting  painstakingness  so  dear 
to  the  professorial  mind,  had  dawdled  over  its  work 
more  than  a  year,  its  Erfurt  successor  went     „^   ^  ^ 

•^         *  The  Erfurt 

to  the  other  absurd  extreme  and  rushed  it  TiJd^^T^Jflery 
through  in  less  than  a  month.  The  former 
had'  allowed  its  constitutional  cakes  to  burn  till  they  were 
unfit  for  eating;  the  latter  had  gulped  them  greedily- 
down  before  they  had  seen  the  fire.  Bismarck  himself 
compared  its  conduct  to  that  of  a  *'  fiery  fox-hunter  who 
takes  a  wall  into  a  bog,  without  knowing  how  he  and 
his  horse  are  to  get  out  again."  There  had  been  pro- 
posed two  distinct  methods  of  treating  the  Constitution 
as  presented  by  the  allied  States.  The  Left,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  hanging  a  man  first  and  trying  him  afterwards, 
were  for  at  once  and  unreservedly  voting  it  in  a  lump, 
"in  order,  before  all  things,  to  bind  together  the 
Governments,"  and  then  revising  it ;  while  the  Right,  and 
with  more  reason  one  would  think,  urged  that  it  should 
first  be  revised  and  then  voted.  Nevertheless,  the  Left 
prevailed.  Nor  was  it  to  any  purpose  that  Bismarck 
subsequently  rose  and  protested  against "  a  non-Prussian 

♦  Dr.  Busch. 
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majority  "  having  thus  violently  "  obtruded "  on  his 
native  country  a  decision  come  to  in  defiance  of  business 
form. 

He  looked  upon  the  whole  proceedings  as  a  farce ; 
and  he  urged  the  substitution  of  the  phrase  "  Deutsche 
Unrni  "  for  "  Deiitsches  BeicUy  in  order  to  make  its 
collapse  look  less  ridiculous  should  several  of  the  allied 
Governments  tear  the  '*  net  of  fraternal  German  love 

thus  suddenlvflunff  over  them."     President 

The  ravens  of  ./  o 

the  Kyffhauser.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  assumiug  officc,  had  reminded 
the  Assembly  that  exactly  one  thousand  years  ago  a 
Reichstag  had  met  in  Erfurt ;  and  Bismarck  (who  was 
no  less  deeply  versed  in  ancient  German  history  than 
this  famous  jurist)  profited  by  the  allusion  to  show  from 
old  Spangenberg,  the  chronicler,  that  "  King  Louis  had 
held  it  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  flaying  practices  of 
attorneys  and  pettifoggers  who  at  that  time  were  an 
intolerable  nuisance  in  Germany."  And  should  its 
successor  (added  Bismarck,  with  bitter  mockery) 
achieve  a  similar  result,  then  "he  would  believe  that 
the  ravens  of  the  Kyff*hauser  had  vanished,  and  that  the 
day  of  German  unity  was  near."* 

His  soul  was  sickened  by  the  complicated  system  of 
governing  machiner}^  with  its  princely  colleges,  councils, 

*  A  reference  to  tlie  legend  wliieh  represents  Barbarossa  as  sitting 
asleep  Ixjfore  a  stone  tiible  in  a  cave  of  the  KyfPliauser  Mountain  (in  the 
Harz),  and  dreamirtg  of  the  way  in  which  he  shall  reconquer  and  reconsti- 
tute Germany.  A  shepherd  having  once  been  introduced  by  a  dwarf  into 
the  cave,  Barbarossa  rose  and  asked  his  visitor  "  whether  the  ravens  were 
still  flying  round  the  mountain  ? "  and,  on  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  sank  down  again  with  a  sigh  and  a  cry  that  he  would  still  have  to 
sleep  another  hundred  years. 
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and  all  the  rest  of  it,  under  which  it  was  proposed 
to  "  draw  the  thread-bare  coat  of  French  constitu- 
tionalism over  the  unwieldy  body  of  Ger-  ^  Prussian 
man  unity ; "  and  he  made  an  elaborate  •  ^"^®p^*^"®- 
estimate  o£  relative  forces  to  show  that  under  the 
contemplated  Constitution  a  million  Badeners  would 
have  as  much  political  power  as  sixteen  million 
Prussians,  a  result  which  would  be  tantamount 
to  the  "  mediatisation  "  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his 
own  country. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  for  his  words  on  this  occasion  deserve  to 
be  fully  quoted,  "  it  has  pained  me  to  see  Prussians  here,  and  not 
only  nominal  Prussians,  who  adhere  to  this  Constitution  and  warmly 
defend  it ;  it  has  been  humiliating  to  me,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  to  see  the  representa- 
tives of  Princes,  whom  I  honour  in  their  lawful  sphere,  but  who  are 
not  my  sovereign  lords — to  see  them  invested  with  supreme  power ; 
and  the  bitterness  of  this  feeling  was  not  softened  at  the  opening  of 
this  Assembly  by  my  seeing  the  seats  on  which  we  sit  adorned  with 
colours  which  wei*e  nev(?r  the  colours  of  the  German  Empire,  but  for 
the  last  two  yeai-s  rather  the  badge  of  rebellion  and  barricades — 
colours  which,  in  my  native  country,  apart  from  the  democrats,  are 
only  worn  in  sorrowful  obtnlienco  by  the  soldier.  Gentlemen,  if  you 
do  not  make  more  concessions  to  the  Prussian,  to  the  old  Prussian 
spirit,  call  it  what  you  will,  than  you  have  hitherto  done  in  this 
Constitution,  then  I  do  not  believe  in  its  realisation ;  and  if  you 
attempt  to  impose  this  Constitution  on  this  Prussian  spirit,  you  will 
fin<l  in  it  a  Bucephalus  *  who  carries  his  accustomed  lord  and  rider 
with  daring  joy,  but  will  fling  to  the  earth  the  pi*esuming  Cockney 
hoi*seman,  with  all  his  trappings  of  sable,  red  and  gold.  But  I  am 
comforted  in  my  fear  of  these  eventualiti(\s  by  the  firm  belief  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  parties  come  to  regard  this  Constitution 
as  the  two  doctors  in  Lafontaine's  fable  did  the  patient  whose  corpse 

•  The  favourite  charger  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  none  but  him- 
self could  break  and  mount. 
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they  had  just  left.  *  He  is  dead/  said  one,  '  I  said  he  would  die  all 
along.'  *  Had  he  taken  my  ad  Wee,*  quoth  the  other,  *he  would  be 
still  alive.' " 

Powerless  to  withstand  the  headlong  charge  o£  the 
levelling  Unionists,  Bismarck  aimed  a  singeing  Parthian 
shot  at  their  odious  parent,  the  Revolution.  In  the 
Prussian  Chamber  he  had  advocated  a  repressive  remedy 
against  what  he  called  "  moral  blood-poisoning  "  by  the 
Press  ;  *  and  now,  when  the  **  fundamental  rights  "  of 
the  German  people  came  on  for  discussion,  he  urged 
that  the  utmost  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  the 
right  of  public  meeting,  "  wherein  lay  the  edge  of  those 
Theconstitu-  slicars  witli  wliicli  the  constitutional  De- 
and  the  mon-      lilah  clipped  the  locks  of  the  monarchical 

archical  Sam-  ^  * 

^"*  Samson,  in  order  to  give  him  over  defence- 

less into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  Philistines."  He 
essayed  to  paint  in  sombre  colours  the  evils  of  free 
assemblage,  which  was  "  the  fire-bellows  of  democracy," 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  of  negative  spirits  against 
authority,  and  calculated  to  make  the  believer  in  human 
nature  "  veil  himself  in  dull  and  hopeless  melancholy/* 
These  were  Bismarck's  last  words  in  the  Erfurt  Parlia- 
ment, not  being  minded,  as  he  said,  "  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  debates  of  an  Assembly  which,  ever 
since  it  swallowed  the  Constitution  at  a  gulp,  was 
lapsing  more  and  more  into  the  state  of  that  doomed 

*  Ah  Secretary  in  the  Erfurt  Parliament  Bismarck  had  excluded  the 
representative  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (of  Augshurg)  from  the 
reporter's  gallery  for  some  offence  or  other ;  nor  could  he  l>o  indaced  to 
withdraw  his  interdict,  even  hy  a  throat  of  tlie  other  journalists  to  strike 
work. 
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professor  of  Syracuse  (Archimedes)  who,  to  the  '  facts ' 
pressing  in  upon  him,  called  out  in  his  theoretic  abstrac- 
tion :  '  noli  turhare  circulos  incoSy  without  making  the 
least  impression  on  any  one." 

In  the  following  letter  addressed  by  Bismarck  to  his 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  Kreuz-Zeiiung,  we  have  a  vivid 
reflection  of  his  habits  and  feelings  about  this  time  :  * 

"  Schonhausen,  June,  30,  1850 I  am  leading  an 

incredibly  lazy  life  here,  smoking,  reading,  strolling  about,  and  play- 
ing the  paterfamilias.  Of  politics  I  only  read  in  the  Kreuz-Zeituny, 
so  that  I  am  not  at  all  in  danger  of  heterodox  contagion,  and  this 
idyllic  solitude  suits  me  very  well.  T  loll  about  on  the  grass,  read 
poetry,  listen  to  music,  and  wait  till  the  cherries  are  ripe.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  at  all  be  surprised  if  this  pastoral  life  gives  my  next 

political    efforts    at    Erfurt   or     Berlin    a    character 

.,.  p  -n     ^  1,,/  -1         if.i  Bismarck  a 

reminding  one  of  Beckerath      (a  mystical  and  high-      modem  Khalif 

flown  deputy  from  Khineland),  "  and  of  gentle 
summer  airs  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  blossom.  I  have  not 
read  the  Press  Law,  but  will  have  time  enough  to  do  so  when  it 
comes  on  for  discussion,  and  I  therefore  do  not  know  that  I  can 
endorse  all  your  censure.  .  .  .  The  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  lies 
less  in  the  too  great  influence  of  the  officials  than  in  their  general 
character.  A  State  which  cannot  by  a  good  wholesome  thunder- 
storm tear  itself  away  from  a  bureaucracy  like  oui-s  is,  and  remains, 
doomed  to  destruction,  since  it  lacks  the  instruments  requisite  for 
the  performance  of  all  the  functions  incuml>ent  on  a  State,  and  not 
merely  for  the  supervision  of  the  Press. 

**  I  cannot  deny  that,  like  Khalif  Omar,  I  have  a  certain  longing 
not  only  to  annihilate  all  books,  except  the  Christian  *  Koran,  but 
also  to  destroy  the  means  of  restoring  them.  The  art  of  printing  is 
the  choice  weapon  of  anti-Christ ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  gunpowder, 
which,  though  originally  the  chief,  or  at  least  the  most  visible  engine 
for  ovei-tuming  natural  political  order  and  establishing  the  sovereign 

•First  pablished  in  1884  by  Hcrr  Wageuer,  in  his  Memoirs  {Erlehtes, 
meine  Memoiren  aus  der  Zeit  von  1848  his  1866,  and  von  1873  hUjettt), 
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rocker  de  bronze^  is  now  more  and  more  assuming  the  character  of  a 
salutary  medicine  against  the  evils  created  by  itself — albeit,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure  it  belongs  to  the  physic-stock  of  that  doctor  who 
cured  a  case  of  cancer  in  the  face  by  amputating  the  head.  To  apply 
this  remedy  to  the  Press  were  like  a  fancy  production  in  the  manner 
of  Callot.  .  .  .  But  our  bureaucracy  is  eaten  up  with  cancer  in 
head  and  limbs,  its  belly  only  is  sound,  and  the  excrements  it  parts 
with  in  the  shai)e  of  laws  are  the  most  natural  dirt  in  the  world. 
With  this  bureauci-acy,  including  judges,  we  might  have  a  Press 
constitution  like  that  of  the  angels,  but  for  all  that  it  would  not  help 
us  out  of  the  ruck.  With  bad  laws  and  good  officials  (judges)  we 
could  always  get  along,  but  with  bad  officials  the  best  laws  would 
avail  us  naught." 

The  Erfurt  Parliament  had  no  sooner  done  its  work 
(in  a  score  of  sittings)  than  it  was  ostensibly  adjourned, 

but  in  reality  dissolved.     The  fear  in  hiffh 

End  of  the  '^  o 

'^tonKuc-iour-     (^larters  that  it  had  perhaps  gone  too  far 

prevented  it  from  going  any  farther.  The 
Frankfort  Constitution  had  been  elaborated  by  the 
people,  and  rejected  by  the  Princes ;  while  the  Erfurt 
Charter  was  drafted  by  the  Princes,  and  also  approved 
by  the  people,  but  allowed  by  the  former  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  A  mere  castle  of  cards,  it  was  blown 
into  a  thousand  directions  by  the  first  reactionary 
breeze.  The  great  mass  of  the  German  people  were 
not  at  all  disappointed  with  the  result  of  the  Erfurt 
"  tongue- tournament,"  because  they  had  viewed  it  from 
the  beginning  with  indifference  and  distrust;  yet  the 
liberal  Press  teemed  with  the  bitterest  abuse  of  the 
Prussian  Junker-party,  to  whose  narrow-minded  pa- 
triotism and  egotism  was  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
Confederation.       Bismarck     afterwards     ascribed     the 
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Erfurt  fiasco  mainly  to  the  attitude  o£  Hanover  and 
Saxony,  who  dreaded  the  Austrian  army  more  than  they 
trusted  the  Tri-Regal  Alliance  ;  but  he  also  argued  that, 
far  from  frustrating  the  union  plan,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  party  or  parties  to  make  it  succeed. 

A  week  had  not  elapsed  since  the  adjournment  of 
the  Erfurt  Parliament  when  ambitious  Austria,  egged 
on  by  Russia,  and  supported  by  several  of  the  anti- 
Prussian  States,  issued  invitations  for  a  plenary  meet- 
ing of  the  old  Diet;  while  about  the  same  time 
a  Congress  of  minor  Princes,  favourable  to  Prussia,  met 
at  Berlin  to  discuss  the  realisation  of 
the    "restricted     union."      Weeks    passed     under  two 

■*■  rulers. 

in  empty  talk,  and  the  contemplated 
union  became  more  than  ever  restricted.  Indeed, 
it  soon  grew  limited  to  Prussia,  whose  monarch, 
with  the  true  devotion  of  the  philosopher  he  was,  clung 
to  his  pet  theory  when  all  his  disciples  had  dropped  away 
and  joined  the  opposite  school.  Meanwhile  Austria 
had  not  been  idle,  and  the  month  of  September  (1850) 
beheld  the  attainment  of  her  heart's  desire — the  re- 
suscitation of  the  suspended  or  quasi-comatose  Diet. 
Prussia  was  invited  to  resume  her  seat  in  it  under  very 
flattering  conditions,  but  she  refused ;  alleging  that 
she  was  ecjually  bound  by  honour  and  interest  to  support 
ihv  '*  restricted  union."  Austria  and  Prussia  had  now 
revealed  their  trump  cards.  The  secret  rivalry  which  had 
long  existed  between  these  leading  Powers  now  flashed 
out.  Germany  had  now  two  rulers — a  Princely  College 
at  Erfurt,  and  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  every  moment 
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increased  the  peril  o£  a  quarrel  and  a  collision  between 
them.     The  climax  soon  came. 

The  decisive  apple  of  discord  was  furnished  by  the 
Elector  of  Hesse,  who,  animated  by  the  reactionary  spirit 
consemienccs  which  scizcd  most  German  Sovereigns  when 
tion  in  slippers     relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  Revolution, 

and  dressing-  •*• 

gown.  •  ^yj^g  doing  all  he  could  to  nullify  the  Constitu- 

tion previously  wrung  from  him.  The  people  suffered  much 
at  the  hands  of  this  Hessian  Charles  and  his  Strafford 
(Hassenpflug)  ;  but  there  are  limits  even  to  the  patience 
of  the  much-enduring  German,  and  at  last  the  Duchy 
rose  to  a  man  against  an  attempt  to  levy  illegal  taxes 
on  it,  though  it  was  a  mere  "  Revolution  in  slippers 
and  dressing-gown,"  yet  the  despotic  pair  fled  before  it 
to  Frankfort  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Diet ;  and  the 
Diet,  suckled  as  it  had  been  on  the  ideas  of  Mettemich, 
cheerfully  decreed  the  despatch  of  an  Austro-Bavarian 
army  to  reinstate  the  fugitive  tyrant  on  his  throne.  On 
the  other  hand  Prussia,  deeming  herself  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  Union  (to  which  Hesse  had  also 
subscribed)  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  Constitution, 
likewise  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  ex;ecute  justice; 
and  the  two  armies  came  within  sight  of  each  other 
in  the  region  of  Fulda. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  were  the  eager  dogs  of  civil  war 

straining  in  their  leash,  and  to  the  Emperor 

the  first  who       Nicholas  it  was  only  due  that  they  were  not 

fires!"  ^  "^  '^ 

straightway  slipped.    "I  shall  fire  on  the 
first  who  fires,"  *  he  said,  and  the  Prussians  were  finally 

*  Cited  bj  Bismarck  as  a  fact  in  the  conrse  of  a  speecli  on  tlie 
Eastern  Q^^'^Htiou  in  the  Reichstag,  19th  Febmary,  1878. 
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withdrawn,    but     not    before    a    military    misunder- 
standing   threatened    to     precipitate    the    settlement 
of  the   great   German  question  with  blood   and    iron. 
About    this    time    Count    Brandenburg,   chief  of  the 
"  Saving-Deed  Ministry,"  who  had  gone  to  Warsaw  to 
crave  the  mediation  of  the  Czar,  -  returned  to  Berlin  so 
deeply  wounded  with  the  harsh  and  discouraging  recep- 
tion accorded  him  that  he  fell  into  a  delirious  fever 
which  carried  him  off,  invoking  bloody  vengeance  in  his 
last  moments  on  the  insulted  honour  of  his  King  and 
country.  His  place  was  taken  by  Freiherr  von  Manteuffel, 
a  peace-at-any-price  man,  into  whose  liands  also  Herr 
von  Radowitz,  the  genius  of  the  "  restricted  union,"  was 
asked  to  commit  the  charge  of  foreign  affairs  ;  and  off 
he  started  for  Olmiitz  to  negotiate  peace,  or  rather  the 
aversion  of  war,    with    Schwarzenberg,    the    ambitious 
minister   (and  master)   of  the  youtliful  Francis  Joseph. 
Indecision    and  confusion   reigned    in    the  councils   of 
Berlin.      The    Prussian    army    yearned    to   show   its 
prowess,  but  the  King,  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions 
of  tlie   Holy   Alliance,    shrank    from  the   thought  of 
drawing  the  sword  on  Austria ;  especially  as  the  latter 
was  backed  by  Russia,  and  supported  by  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  German  States.     Manteuffel  had  been 
instructed  to  make  fair  concessions,  but  Schwarzenberg 
insisted  on  complete  submission;  and  the  usual  diplomatic 
chaffering  ended  in  the  signature  of  a  Convention  which 
bound  Prussia  unconditionally  to  abandon  all  her  union 
projects,  to  let  the  ''federal  execution"  take  its  course  in 
Hesse  and  in  the  Elbe  Duchies  (the  former  being  restored 
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to  its  tyrannical  Duke,  the  latter  to  the  kidnapping 
Danes),  and  to  recognise  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Germanic  Diet  under  the  presidency  of  Austria. 

This,  then,   was   Olmiitz   (21st  November,    1850). 
Shame  and  exasperation  filled  the  Prussian  mind ;  the 

Austrian  heart  swelled  with  exultation  and 
pride.  Prussia,  who  had  constituted  herself 
the  champion  of  German  unity,  now  stood  convicted  as 
the  betrayer  of  the  national  cause,  and  all  because  a  Eo- 
manticist  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  With  a  brave 
and  invincible  army  at  his  back,  a  full  treasury,  and  a 
devoted  people,  Frederick  William  had  submitted  to  con- 
ditions which  Frederick  the  Great  would  have  spumed 
after  his  regiments  had  been  destroyed,  his  exchequer 
drained,  and  his  subjects  disheartened.  The  bloodless 
defeat  of  Olmiitz  had  brought  Prussia  nearly  as  low  as 
the  bloody  catastrophe  of  Jena ;  but  the  former,  like 
the  latter,  was  only  the  degradation  which  preceded 
victory.  For  another  Freiherr  vom  Stein  was  already  in 
training  to  retrieve  his  country's  sullied  honour,  and 
do  signal  vengeance  on  its  foes. 

The  climax  of  the  national  aspirations  had  now  been 
reached ;  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  dcnouetnent 

A  oiiticai       ^^  ^^^^  P^^  ^^  *^^  drama  had  no  more  vigor- 
saufff  Tardus.     ^^^  defender  than  the  man  who  was  fated  to 

bring  about  the  anti-climax.  The  unconverted  Saul  of 
Tarsus  could  hardly  have  shown  more  zeal  in  perse- 
cuting the  Christians,  than  the  unpersuaded  Herr  von 
Bismarck  displayed  in  scolBSng  at  the  Unionists.  Of  these 
Unionists   the   Prussian  champion  had  been  Herr  von 
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Eadowitz,  who  likewise  counselled  his  Sovereign  to 
resist  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Austria;  and  when 
Bismarck  heard  of  his  fall,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  friend 
the  editor  of  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  7th  November,  1850  : — 

•*  On  reading  your  Monday's  budget  of  news,  the  evening  before 
last,  I  was  so  delighted  that  I  rode  round  the  table  on  my  chair,  and 
many  a  bottle  of  champagne  has  been  drunk  to  the  health  of  Herr 
von  Kadowitz  on  this  side  of  the  Gallenberg  "  (a  water-shed  spur  of 
Pomerania  dividing  it  into  a  somewhat  Liberal  and  a  Reactionary 
half).  "For  the  first  time,  one  feels  grateful  towards  him,  and 
wishes  him  hon  voyage.  My  mind  has  now  been  (juite  relieved,  and 
I  (juite  share  your  feelings.  Now  let  there  be  war,  where  and  with 
whom  you  like ;  and  all  our  Prussian  sword-blades  will  glitter  high 
and  blithely  in  the  sun.  I  feel  as  if  an  incubus  had  been  taken  from 
my  breast,  albeit  Heydt  and  Ladenberg  (two  obnoxious  ministers), 
whom  we  thought  we  had  already  digested  between  us,  come  up 
again  sour  to  the  taste." 

Bismarck  defended  Olmlitz,  and  his  motives  for 
doing  so  were  mixed.*  In  the  first  place,  he  well  knew 
that  Prussia  was  not  at  all  in  a  position  The  defender 
to  take  the  field  against  Austria  with  ofoimatz. 
anything  like  the  prospect  of  success,  and  he  may 
have  looked  upon  Olmtitz  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  It  is  true,  he  had  always 
sneered  at  the  various  lines  of  policy  which  Prussia  had 
now  consented  to  abandon  ;  but  above  all  things  he  was 

•  Here  is  what  Herr  Wageiier  (editor  of  the  Kreiiz-Zeitung)  says  of 
Oliniitz: — '*  Horr  von  Bismarck  would  uot  have  beeu  and  remained  our 
]Mirti>san,  just  as  he  scarcely  would  have  then  drawn  nie  closer  to  him. 
had  he  not  known  tliat  I  was  in  agreement  with  the  schemes  which  ho  even 
then  cherished,  though  they  could  only  grmlually  come  to  he  executed. 
Olmiitz  was  felt  as  deeply  by  us  as  by  any  other;  nevertheless,  we  did  not 
act  like  drunken  demagogues,  but  like  responsible  politicians  who  saw  the 
wisdom  of  eating  cold  the  dish  of  their  revenge." — Meine  Memoiren,  etc. 
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a  patriot,  and  a  patriot,  too,  of  the  martial  type,  to  whom 
the  honour  o£  the  army  was  as  dear  as  his  own ;  and 
though  he  may  have  rejoiced  that  the  schemes  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  had  triumphed  over  those  of  Herr  von 
Eadowitz,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  free  from  a  pang 
of  bitterness  at  the  humiliating  way  in  which  the  victory 
had  been  achieved.     It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  what  he 
now  defended  as  a  blessing,  he  subsequently  vowed  to 
avenge  as  a  shame  and  a  curse ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
hit  the  truth  to  suppose  that  his  defence  of   Olmiitz 
was  inspired   by   the   blended    motives  of  the  patriot 
who   argues    from    conviction,  and   the    partisan  who 
votes   from  duty.     The   Grovernment   had   irrevocably 
committed  itself  to  a  grave  act  of  policy,  and  we  have 
seen  how  Bismarck  occasionally   supported  a  ministry 
whose  particular  actions  he  did  not  approve.     What 
foreigners  would  think  of  his  country  was  a  considera- 
tion ever  present  to  his  mind ;  and  his  patriotism,  there- 
fore, prompted  him  to  make  his  Sovereign  appear  in  the 
right,  even  when  half  convinced,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong.     Dr.  Johnson  never  took  more  pains  to 
report  the  debates  of  Parliament  to  the  detriment  of  the 
**  Whig  dogs/'  than  Bismarck  has  always  taken  to  inter- 
pret the  acts  of  the  Prussian  Crown  in  a  wise  and  glorious 
light.     Besides,  he  was  willing  to  pardon  anything  in  a 
And  the  friend     Government  which  showed  a  resolute  front 
of  Austria.       agaiust   democracy,   the    counteracting    of 
which  he  meanwhile  regarded  as  a  far  more  pressing 
task  than  the  establishment  of  national  unity ;  and  as 
Austria  had  shown  far  greater  zeal  in  the  former  direc- 
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tion  than  in  the  latter,  Bismarck  was  fain  almost  to  hail 
the  temporary  subordination  of  the  HohenzoUerns  to 
the  Hapsburgs  as  a  certain  means  of  rooting  out  the 
last  seeds  of  that  Revolution  which  had  already,  in  his 
opinion,  borne  such  baneful  fruit. 

The  speech  in  which  he  defended  the  policy  of 
Olmi'itz  was  remarkable  as  a  piece  of  special  pleading. 
Oil  3rd  December  Freiherr  von  Manteuffel,  returned 
from  Olrai'itz,  had  given  to  the  Lower  Chamber  a  some- 
what meagre  account  of  his  mission,  and  in  the  ensuing 
debate  on  the  address  the  Liberals  moved  that  the  King 
should  be  asked  to  dismiss  advisers  who  had  placed  the 
country  in  such  a  fatal  position.  Bismarck  warmly 
opposed  the  motion. 

Tlut  fiict,  he  argued,  that  the  nation  had  risen  as  it  were  (on  the 
aniiy  beinpj  niol)iIised  to  support  the  Hessians  against  their  tyrant 
rulers)  at  the  call  of  the  King  did  not  prove  that  it  had  any  real 
understanding  of  th(j  question  at  issue,  but  only  that  it  was  imbued 
as  of  old  with  loyalty  and  unreasoning  obedience,  virtues  which  were 
sadly  wantijig  in  th(»  representatives  of  the  people.  Tlie  address 
spok<j  of  the  time  as  great,  but  he  found  it  exceedingly  petty ;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  detail  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  war  between 
Pi-ussia  and  two  of  three  great  Continental  powers  (Austria  and 
Russia),  whihj  a  third  (Franc*?)  stood  arming  and  **  lusting  after 
booty  on  their  boi'ders."  But  he  would  not  even  shrink  from  such 
a  war  if  any  one  could  })rove  it  had  a  worthy  object,  and  was 
promj»t<'d  neitlu*r  by  the  spirit  of  roblwry  nor  of  romanticism.  Tiie 
national  honour,  to  his  mind,  did  not  consist  in  Prussia  playing;  the 
I)on  Quixote  everywhere  in  (Jermany  for  **  mOrtifitjd  Chamber 
ceh-briti**s''  who  deenunl  their  C-onstitution  in  danger,  but  rather  in 
holding  aloof  frcmi  shameful  alliance  with  democracy-— both  in  Hesse, 
wh«»re  the  (juarrel  was  not  worth  a  pinch  of  powder,  and  in  Schleswig- 
Holstt»in  whose  revolutionary  way  of  ass<'rting  its  rights  he  could  not 
apjirove.      How  German  unity  wtis  to  be  promoted  by  a  ISomUrhtnid^ 

1 
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which  sought  to  shoot  and  murder  in  the  South,  and  remove  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  th(}  question  to  Paris  and  Warsaw,  he  could  not 
see  ;  and  if  Prussia  went  to  war  for  her  union  idea — **  that  mongrel 
product  of  timid  rulers  and  tame  revolution,"  which  would  have  the 
efl'ect  of  mediatising  her  under  the  Chambers  of  the  petty  States — 
she  "  would  only  resemble  the  Englishman  who  fought  a  victorious 
combat  with  a  sentinel  in  order  to  be  able  to  hang  himself  in  the 
sentry-box,  a  light  ho  claimed  for  himself  and  every  free  Briton." 
But  if  war  were  waged  for  the  idea,  **  it  would  not  be  long  l>efore 
violent  hands  would  wnmch  from  the  Federalists  the  last  shreds  ot 
their  union-mantle,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  red  underlining."  He 
could  not  understand  those  who  spoke  of  Austria  as  a  non-German 
Power,  simply  because  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  rule  over  mixeil 
races  which  had  been  subdued  by  German  arms ;  he  looked  upon 
Austria  as  the  representative  and  heir  of  an  ancient  Power  which  had 
often  and  gloriously  wielded  the  national  sword.  The  proposed  war 
was  one  of  democratic  propaganda,  but  the  Prussian  standai-d  sliould 
not  mark  the  gathering  ground  for  all  the  political  outcasts  of  Europe ; 
and  on  every  one  who  could  prevent  the  war  but  would  not,  he 
"invoked  the  curse  of  every  honest  soldier  who  dies  for  a  cause 
which  in  his  heart  he  despises  and  damns." 

Despises  and  damns  !     That  was  the  last  that  was 
heard  of  the  German  question  in  the  Prussian  Chamber 

for  many  years  to  come.  A  few  weeks  after 
(ierman  qucs-      the  Ohnutz  debate,  Dresden  became  the  scene 

of  "free  ministerial  conferences  ''  under  the 
patronage  of  Austria,  which  merely  ended  in  confirming 
the  Olmi'itz  Convention  of  November,  and  in  re-erecting 
the  old  Bund  on  the  ruins  of  the  national  plans  and 

» 

hopes.  The  debating,  the  fighting,  the  bloodshed,  all 
the  promises  of  kings,  the  efforts  of  patriots  and  the 
dreams  of  philosophers,  had  come  to  nothing;  and 
things  had  returned  with  mortifying  exactness  to  the 
'itatif'S   qt/o.     Tiismarck   hailed   with   apparent   joy   the 
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abandonment  of  schemes  which,  however  high  and 
praiseworthy  in  themselves,  were  still  incapable  of  bear- 
ing fruit,  and  the  return  to  the  loose  Confederation  of 
old.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  challenged  the 
Chamber  "  to  point  to  any  period  in  German  history 
since  the  days  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  apart  from  the 
Spanish  supremacy  of  Charles  V.,  when  Germany  en- 
ioyed  greater  respect  abroad,  with  a  ;higher  degree  of 
political  unity  and  a  greater  authority  in  diplomacy,  than 
during  the  time  when  the  (much  abused)  Bundestag 
(Diet)  managed  the  foreign  relations  of  the  nation." 

A  man,  thought  the  King,  who  was  such  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Austria,  and  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the 
Diet,  had  better  be  sent  to  it ;  so  Herr  von  Bismarck 
was  raised  per  saltam  to  the  rank  of  Privy 
Councillor  of  Legation,  and  made  secretary     I'rivy  councu- 

•^  ''         lor  of  Legation. 

to  the  Prussian  member  (Herr  von]Eochow) 
of  the  representative  Assembly  of  German  Sovereigns  at 
"Frankfort.  HJs  appointment  was  the  idea  of  the  King 
himself  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  character.  Even  as  early  as]1848  his  Majesty 
had  been  inclined  to  give  Bismarck  a  portfolio,'*  and 

♦  In  his  "  Die  FolUik  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV:'  (Borlm  1883),  Herr 
Wagener  (ex-cditor  of  the  Kreuz-Zeitung)  .writes : — "  It  was  this  man 
(Freiherr  Senflft  vou  Pilsach)  who,  in  August,  1848,  and  nftiTwanls  in 
March,  1854  (before  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Crimean  War)  reeoninieucUHl  the 
King  to  make  Bismarek  a  minister ;  but  liis  proposals  came  to  notliing 
tlirough  the  opposition  of  those  immediately  about  the  King,  who,  in  the 
former  case  (1848)  nrged  that  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  too  inexperienced 
and  unjwpnlar,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  too  mucli  of  a  Hotspur ; 
wliile  on  the  second  occasion  (1854)  tliey  resisted  the  suggestion,  not  as 
tliinking  that  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  unqualified  for  tlie  post,  Imt  Ix'ttiuse 
tliey  did  not  wisli  to  see  Herr  von  Mantenffel  go  out  of  office.'* 

i      w 
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was  only  turned  from  his  purpose  by  those  who  held 
the  Junker  to  be  too  unpopular,  inexperienced,  and 
fiery.  But  if  his  youth  had  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
post  of  minii^ter,  his  tmininff  had  been  the  opposite  of 
that  which  qualifies  for  a  diplomatic  career;  and  yet 
Biumarck  accepted  the  appointment  that  had  been 
offered  him  at  Frankfort  without  the  least  hesitation. 
He  had  been  suddenly  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  a 
*'  carht-re  oiicrrle  auj-  /a/erifx,"  and  he  embraced  it  with 
a  decision  which  implied  boundless  confidence  in  hi& 
native  fitness  for  it. 

His  parliamentary  life  was  now  over,  and  tlio  best 
introduction  he  caiTied  with  him  to  his  colleagues  at 
Frankfort  was  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
during  this  career :  a  reputation  for  unfiincbing  loyalty 
HUdiMomaik     ^  ^'"'  ^•"owu,  and  for  a  Conservatism  which 
Bio.;i(.  u-irndt.     j^^j  been  branded  not  only  as  "  medis^-al  " 
but  as  "antediluvian;"  for  startling  originality  in  his 
views,    and    fearlessness    in    expressing   them ;    for  a 
-TOgged  style  of  speech  which,  though  not  eloquent,  was 
I  persuasive ;  for   great   fertility    of    resource  in    debate, 
with    an    impetuous    mode  of   attack    and    a    scathing 
power  of  reply ;  for  wit  and  humour,  and  a  fertile  fancy  ; 
for  an  inimitable  power  of  telling  a  story  ;  for  master}' 
I  of  the    details   of    constitutional  law  and  of  military 
'  organisation  ;  for  an    extensive    knowledge  of    modem 
history  and  languages,  balanct-d  by  a  surprising  acquaint- 
ance with  classic   lore ;    for    high-souled    honour,     for 
burning  patriotism,  and  for  having  in  him  the  making 
of  a  great  man. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DIPLOMATIC       CAREER. 
1.  At  Frankfort. 

The  Diet  of  Frankfort,  at  which  Herr  von  Bismarck 
now  began  to  figure,  was  the  Administrative  Council,  so 
to   speak,  of  the   Germanic   Confedemtion 

*  Constitution 

founded  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.     SP^hcg^^'' 

T^     .    • .  •  rk      1  *  i         -r  J  manic  Diet. 

Uut  it  w^as  m  no  sense  a  Jrarliament.  Its 
sittings  were  secret.  It  made  no  laws.  Its  legislative 
functions  w^ere  confined  to  the  voting  of  ordinances, 
and  its  executive  power  was  so  brittle  and  uncertain 
that  it  sometimes  even  failed  to  enforce  these.  It  did 
not  contain  a  single  representative  of  the  various 
peoples  of  whose  destinies  it  arrogated  the  control. 
The  Germanic  Confederation  was  nothing  but  a  loose 
League  of  Sovereigns  who  aimed  at  preserving  order  in 
their  own  dominions,  and  at  presenting  a  united  front 
to  foreign  aggression  ;  and  of  this  alliance  the  Diet  was 
the  outward  expression  and  organ.  It  was  composed  of 
seventeen  delegates  rej)resenting  the  various  sovereign 
States  and  Cities  of  (Jermany — more  than  thirty  in 
numl)er —  and  was  presided  over  l)y  Austria.*     In  theory 

*  In  the  Diet  there  was  one  represt^utative  for  eaeh  of  tho  following 
iH^iUil  votes  :  1,  Austria  ;  'J,  Prussia  ;  3,  Bavaria;  4,  Kiugdoui  of  Saxony  ; 
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it  could  receive  and  send  diplomatic  missions ;  but, 
though  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  were  always 
represented  at  the  Diet,  it  never  exercised  its  own 
prerogative  in  this  respect  save  in  one  or  two  special 
cases,  such  as  its  appointment  of  Baron  von  der 
Pfordten  and  Count  Beust  to  attend  the  London  Con- 
ferences al)out  the  Elbe  Duchies.  In  like  manner  its 
theoretical  right  to  make  treaties  >vas  never  exercised, 
though  various  conventions  contracted  by  its  members 
with  each  other  and  with  foreign  States  were  laid  before 
it,  and,  if  recognised,  were  supposed  to  become  binding 
on  all  the  Confederation.  But  the  leading  States 
jealously  guarded  their  own  exclusive  rights  in  treaty 
matters,  and  were  anxious  that  the  Diet  should  rather 
serve  as  a  mere  court  of  registration  than  as  a  court  of 
revision.  The  consequences  were  grave.  The  omission 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  submit  to  the  Diet  the  Treaty 
of  London  (of  LS52),  regulating,  as  by  a  kind  of  new 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  succession  to  the  Danish  Crown, 
resulted  in  its  repudiation  by  the  minor  Powers  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  in  the  serious  complications  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  refer. 

Thus   it    will    be   seen   that,    though  representing 

5,  Hanover;  (>,  Wiirtembcrg ;  7,  Gnuid  Duchy  of  Baden;  8,  Electorate  of 
(<»r  Kur-)  Hes»e;  9,  Graiul-Ducal  Hesse;  10,  Denmark  (for  the  Elbe 
Duchi«»8) ;  11,  The  Netherlands  (for  Limburg  and  Luxemburg);  12, 
Ducliies  of  Saxe-Meiuiugen,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and  Saxe-Altenburg 
(eaUed  the  Ernestines);  13,  Brnns\>'iek  and  Nassau;  14,  tlie  two  Meckleu- 
burgs  (Seliwerin  and  Strelit/);  15.  Oldenburg,  Auhalt,  and  the  two 
Seliwarzburgs  iRudolstadt  and  SondershaustMi) ;  16,  the  Transjmreneies, 
or  Diirchlanchtcn,  including  Lichen8t4.Mn,  Renss,  Sehaumbnrg-Lippe» 
Lippe-Detmold,  Waldeek,  and  Hesse-Honiburg ;  17,  the  Free  Cities 
(Liibeck.  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg). 
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Sovereigns,  the  Diet  was  an3'tliing  but  sovereign  in  its 
relations  to  foreign  States ;  and  even  in  domestic  affairs 
its  influence  was  by  no  means  supreme.  Its  impotent 
pretentiousness  frequently  made  it  the  laughing-stock 
of  all  Europe.  Whether  it  would  have  been  able  to 
oppose  a  united  Germany  to  foreign  aggression  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  as  it  never  had  to  try  during  its 
existence;  but  in  the  achievement  of  its  other  main 
object — the  preservation  of  internal  order — it  more  than 
once  signally  failed.  It  was  powerless  to  put  down  the 
Revolution  of  1S4>);  its  orders  were  discarded  and 
laughed  at;  and  it  had  even  been  temporarily  swept  aside 
by  a  passing  wave  of  popular  discontent.  It  rendered 
itself  obnoxious  to  the  nation  by  its  invariable  tendency 
to  side  with  its  own  sovereign  members  in  constitutional 
conflicts  with  their  subjects.  It  winked  hard  at  t3Tanny, 
aod  it  required  the  most  flagrant  injustice  to  be  done 
to  rouse  it  to  any  action  against  an  established  Govern- 
ment. But  its  encouragement  of  despotism  was  nothing 
to  its  inveterate  habit  of  delay  ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
Gennanic  Diet  acquired  a  reputation  similar  to  that 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  English  Court  of  Chancery. 

But  even  these  inherent  evils  were  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  block  to  business  from  another  cause. 
The  Diet  was  as  full  of  jealousies  and  intrigues  as  the 
palace  or  the  harem  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  less  a  Diet 
than  a  diplomatic  conference.  When  Charles  V.  said  that 
the  German  race  was  "  dreamy,  drunken,  and  incapable 
of  intrigue,''*  he  little  thought  how  the  latter  part  of 

♦  Motley's  "  Rise  of  tlie  Dutdi  Republic."     Part  I.,  Chapter  1. 
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his  apothegm,  but  the  latter  part  only,  would  be 
falsified  by  the  consequentiatl  knot  of  bestarred  and 
beribboned  gentlemen  who  were  to  sit  at  Frankfort 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  the  two  leading  members  were  agreed 
on  any  matter,  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  were  prompt 
and  decisive ;  but,  if  Austria  and  Prussia  differed,  the 
game  of  chicane  and  manoeuvring  knew  no  bounds. 
Whether  to  support  a  Conservative  Power  which  they 
loved,  or  a  Liberal  J^ower  which  they  feared,  was  then 
the  question  which  agitated  the  minds  of  the  minor 
States,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  their  eventual  de- 
cision was  prompted  as  much  by  honour  as  by  interest. 
With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  Diet  contained  some 
of  Germany's  best  intellects ;  while  in  it  "  every  throb 
of  the  heart  of  the  great  Fatherland  had  its  responsive 
pulsation,  and  nothing  that  occurred  within  or  without 
its  limits,  having  the  slightest  connection  with  national 
interests,  passed  unnoticed."* 

The  re-galvanised  Diet  re-assembled  in  May  (1851), 

and  Bismarck,  whose  appointment  was  dated  the  10th 

A"di  lomatic     of  that  uiontli,  lost  uo  time  in  repairing  to 

Buckling.        j^-g   post.      Like   his   first    appearance    in 

Parliament,  his  nomination  to  Fnankfort  was  received 

•  For  the  substance  of  this  briof  account  of  tlio  Diet — apart  from 
Karl  Fischer's  ''Lie  Nation  vnd  der  Bvndcstag'*  (Leipzig,  1880) — we 
have  been  mainly  iu(lebt<?d  to  *•  Tlie  Overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation by  Prussia  in  18(>(),'*  by  Sir  Alexander  Millet.  Bart.,  &c,  who 
repn^seuted  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Frankfort  from  1852  to  1866,  and 
who  lived  in  familiar  int4.'rcourse  with  Herr  von  Bismarck  for  the  first 
half  of  that  period.  And  yet  Sir  Alexander,  in  liis  preface,  refers  to  his 
friend  as  **  FreUierVy  or  ^as  it  is  usually  rendered)  Barou  v.  Bismarck !  " 
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by  the  Opposition  Press  with  sneers  and  laughter.  One 
journal  called  him  a  "diplomatic  suckling/'  while 
another  remarked  that  "  this  fellow  had  impudence 
enough  to  undertake  the  command  of  a  frigate,  or  a 
surgical  operation,  though  equally  ignorant  of  hoth,  if 
asked  to  do  so.*  By  his  own  colleagues  at  the  Diet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  welcomed 
with  about  as  much  cordiality  as  that  wherewith  a 
dovecote  might  open  its  doors  to  a  bird  of  strange  and 
unfamiliar  plumage.  Bismarck  himself  once  described 
the  Diet  as  composed  of  a  "  drowsy,  insipid  set  of 
creatures,  endurable  only  when  I  appeared  among  them 
like  so  much  pepper."  Deep  and  incurable  is  the  con- 
ventionality of  the  bureaucratic- German  mind,  and 
heads  were  shaken  at  the  unwonted  sight  of  diplomacy 
being  adopted  by  a  man  who,  above  all  things,  had 
never  passed  his  final  State  examination ;  t  who  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  3^outh  and  manhood  among 
horses,  cattle,  and  country  farmers ;  who  was  only  a 
lieutenant  of  militia  with  one  decoration  (it  was  for 
saving   life,    not   destroying   it) ;     and  whose  manners 

**'  Tlmt  waH  tlie  way,"  said  tlie  Chancellor  oiieo  in  the  Reichstag  (2l8t.* 
Febniary.  1879).  **  in  which  the  Liberal  prints  recommended  me  to  my 
Frankfort  collcafirttt*^'  especially  the  Aiistrians.  But  still,  j^entlemen,  the 
8urjri<*«l  ()p(?ration  "  (amputation  of  a  mortified  Austrian  lunb  from  the 
German  body-politic )  **  was  afterwards  performed  to  your  satisfaction,  as 
I  beli«*ve." 

t  In  a  desjMitch  to  hi«  chief  at  Berlin.  Bismarck  wrote : — *'  "While  be- 
lauding Herr  v.  Prokesch.  the  Poatamts-Zeitung  has  luul  its  fling  at  nje, 
asserting  that  1  was  never  anything  but  an  Auseultator  (law-student 
attached  to  a  court)  and  a  country  squirt*,  but  1  must  confess  that,  apart 
from  the  fact  of  its  entirely  ignoring  the  jolly  time  I  spent  as  a  Referen- 
Asiry  (or  official  law-reporter),  I  can  see  no  shame  in  all  that.'* 
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were  still  sometimes  apt  to  be  overbearing  and  bump- 
tious. 

But  long  before  his  colleagues  could  quite  agree  as 
to  the  character  of  the  strange  new-comer,  Bismarck 

had  looked  them  through  and  through  with 
as  a  portrait-       a  siu^flc  fflauce.     Hc  had  weighed  them  in 

painter.  o       o  O 

the  balance,  and  found  most  of  them  want- 
ing. Pending  his  initiation  into  business  he  occupied 
himself  in  studying  the  diplomatists  around  him  with 
"the  calm  of  a  naturalist,"  and  before  he  had  been  a 
week  in  Frankfort,  his  Chief  at  Berhn  (Herr  von  Man- 
teuffel)  was  in  possession  of  a  gallery  of  portraits,  male 
and  female,  from  the  pen  of  Herr  von  Bismarck,  which 
His  Austrian  might  wcU  cxcitc  tlic  cuvy  of  tlic  literary 
coiiea^^s"  lijnner.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
sketch  of  the  Austrians  at  the  Diet,  thrown  off  at  a 
single  sitting :  * 

"  Count  Thuu  has  somewhat  of  a  bumptious  appearance,  with  a 
touch  of  the  Vienna  roue  about  him.  But  the  sins  which  he  com- 
mits in  the  latter  capacity  he  tries  to  make  up  for  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  in  tliose  of  his  Countess,  by  strictly  observing  the  precepts  of 
tlie  Catholic  Church.  He  plays  hazard  (macao)  at  the  club  till  four 
in  the  morning,  or  dances  from  ten  to  tive  without  ceasing,  and  with 
evident  passion,  drinking  plenty  of  iced  champagne  all  the  while,  and 
pays  court  to  the  pretty  wives  of  the  merchants  with  an  ostentation 
that  makes  one  believe  he  does  so  as  much  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  si)ectators  as  to  give  himself  pleasure.  Under  this  exterior 
Count  Thun  conceals,  I  will  not  say  high  political  energy  and  mental 
gifts,  but  an  unusual  degree  of  cleverness  and  calculation,  that  issue 
with  great  presence  of  mind  from  under  the  mask  of  harmless  ban- 
hoiiiie  as  soon  as  politics  come  into  question.     I  consider  him  aa 

*From  his  published  desi)at<?ho8  during  the  Frankfort  period: 
"  Preiissen  in  Bvndestag,^*  &c.,  to  be  afterwards  cliAracteriscd.  Seep.  147 • 


;  T 
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opponent  that  might  be  dangerous  to  everybody  who  honestly  trusts 
liim,  instead  of  paying  him  back  in  his  own  com.  If  I  may  venture 
to  give  an  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  short  experience  I  have  had,  it  is 
that  we  must  never  expect  from  statesmen  of  the  Schwarzenberg 
school "  (of  which  Count  Thun  was  the  faithful  exponent)  "  that  they 
will  accept  or  maintain  justice  as  the  basis  of  their  policy  for  tlie  sole 
reason  that  it  is  justice ;  their  way  of  looking  at  things  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  that  of  a  player  who  considera  chances,  and  who  in  his 
manner  of  profiting  by  them  administers  at  the  same  time  to  his 
vanity  by  cloaking  himself  with  the  pert  and  contemptuous  careless- 
ness of  an  elegant  and  hi80tu;iant  cavalier.  Of  them  one  may  say, 
with  that  slater  who  exclaimed  in  falling  from  the  roof  of  a  house  : 
(J a  t'a  bien,  pcniriu  que  cela  dure.^ 

"The  second  in  command  (at  the  Austrian  emba.ssy)  is  Baron  Nell 
von  Nellenburg.  A  clever  publicist,  as  the  saying  is ;  ho  is  nearly 
fifty,  writes  poetry  occasionally,  is  sentimental,  falls  to  weeping 
readily  at  the  theatre,  has  an  appearance  of  good  nature  and 
agreeableness,  drinks  more  than  he  can  stand,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  family  misfortune. 

^^The  Jaitfffijr  proper  of  the  embassy  seems  to  be  Baron  Breimer,  a 
tall,  handsome  man  of  about  forty,  who  formerly,  and  till  he  was 
apjK>inted  here,  is  said  to  have  had  some  infiuence  in  Italy  in  the 
shaping  of  Austrian  policy  there.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of 
lieing  a  man  of  considerable  intellect  and  information  ;  passes  for  an 
Ultramontane,  which  does  not  keep  him  from  paying  homage  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  from  descending  in  his  endeavoui-s  in  this  respect  to 
the  middle  ranks  of  society  here.  Towards  gentlemen,  as  a  class,  as 
well  as  towards  us,  he  preserves  an  aristocratic  reserve." 

But  while,  for  the  benefit  of  his  official  Chief  at 
Berlin,  Herr  von  Bismarck  thus  began  his  career  at  the 
Diet   by   hitting   off    his    colleagues,    and 
telling     how    they     gambled    and    drank,     we  at  Fmnk- 
philandered,    intrigued,    and    danced,*    he 
unbosomed  himself  to   his  intimate  friends  in  a  much 

*  •*  Apart  from  Frau  von  Briut's  salon^  in  which  there  is  very  liigh 
gambUug  every  day,  amongst  the  Lidies  also,  society  here  did  not  grivc  any 
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more  general  and  out-spoken  manner ;  and  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  following  characterisation  of  diplomatic 
life  at  Frankfort  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
result  of  only  a  few  days'  observation : — 

"  Frankfort  is  terribly  dull,''  he  wrote  to  liis  wife.  "  I  have  been 
so  spoiled  with  so  much  affectation  around  me  ....  that  I  now 
see  for  the  first  time  how  ungrateful  I  have  ever  been  to  many 
people  in  Berlin  ;  for,  quite  apai-t  from  you  and  yours,  who  are  out 
of  the  question,  even  the  cold  measure  of  county  and  party  leaning^ 
•  <lealt  out  to  me  there  is  quite  intimate  friendship  to  what  one 
m(?ets  heie,  which,  summed  up,  is  nothing  otlier  than  mutual  mis- 
trust and  espionage  ;  and  then  if  there  was  only  anything  to  spy 
out  and  conceal !  Nothing  but  miserable  tnfies  do  these  people 
trouble  themselves  about ;  and  the  diplomatists  here  strike  me  as 
being  infinitely  more  ridiculous  with  their  important  ponderosity 
concerning  gathered  rags  of  gossip  than  even  a  member  of  the  Second 
Chamber  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  dignity.  If  foreign  events  do 
not  occur,  and  these  we  superhumanly  clever  beings  of  the  Bund  can 
neither  foretell  nor  direct,  I  know  very  well  what  we  shall  have 
arrived  at  in  one,  two,  or  five  years'  time,  and  am  prepared  to  reach 
the  same  end  in  twenty-four  houi*s,  if  only  the  others  will  be  truthful 
and  sensible  for  one  single  day.  I  never  doubted  that  they  all  cook 
with  water,  but  such  plain,  barefaced  water-soup,  without  even  the 
faintest  trace  of  stock,  astonishes  me.     Send  the  village  clerk,  or  the 

sign  of  life  till  last  Friday,  when  there  was  hfite  at  Lord  Cowley's  "  (after- 
wards ambassador  at  Paris)  "  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Nassau  (nee  Princess  of  Wiirtemborg)  was  there  witli  her 
unmarried  daught<T ;  the  latter  danced  with  all  the  Powers  represented 
here  except  us ;  she  did  not  dance  with  a  single  Prussian."  .  .  . 
'•  Diplomacy  here  is  fond  of  a  hop ;  not  only  Than,  but  Tallenay  (the 
Frcucli  Envoy),  who  is  more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  Count  Briey,  the 
rcprosontativo  of  Belgium,  and  Lord  Cowley  himself,  danced  and  took 
regular  part  in  a  cotillon  which  lasted  two  hours.  Tlie  rooms  were  de- 
corated very  gaily  with  the  flags  of  all  the  German  States,  and  opposite  the 
English  arms,  which  were  suspended  from  the  wall  in  the  form  of  a  shield, 
wore  those  of  the  Gcnnan  Confederation — the  double-eagle  without  the 


•crown.'* 
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toll-keeper,  liere  j  and,  aft(^r  they  haver  been  properly  waslied  and 
combed,  I  will  make  a  sensation  with  them  amongst  the  diplomats. 
I  am  making  giant  strides  in  the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  a  great 
many  worils.  I  write  rejwrts  pages  long,  as  rounded  and  polished 
as  leading  articles  ;  and  if  Manteutfel  (the  Foreign  Minister),  after  he 
luLs  read  them,  can  say  what  is  in  them,  he  can  do  more  than  I  can. 
We  all  play  at  believing  that  each  of  us  is  crammed  full  of  ideas  and 
jilans  if  he  would  only  speak,  and  we  are  every  one  of  us  perfectly 
well  aware  that  all  of  us  together  are  not  a  hair  better  as  to  know- 
ledire  of  what  will  become  of  (lermanv  than  Gossamer  Sununer.  No 
one,  not  even  the  most  malicious  democrat,  can  form  a  conc(?ption  of 
the  charlatanism  and  self-importance  of  our  asscjinbled  diplonuiey." 

To  liis  political  friend,  Herr  Wageiier,  editor  of  the 
Krruz-Zeitunf/y  he  wrote  also  in  a  similar  strain  (oth 
Juno) : — * 

"It  is  incredibly  dull  here,  the  only  man  who  pleases  me  being 
Scheie,  the  Hanoverian  nujuiber.  Under  the  mask  of  a  roystering  sort 
of  6o«/f/)m^?,  the  Austrians  intrigue,  .  .  .  and  seek  to  play  us  out 
with  the  tiddle-faddle  matters  of  form  which  have  hitherto  been  our 
sole  occujiation.  The  men  of  the  minor  States  are  mostly  mere 
caricatures  of  j»eriwig  diplomatists,  who  at  once  put  on  their  oilicial 
visagt;  if  I  men*ly  beg  of  them  a  light  to  my  cigar,  and  who  study 
their  wonls  and  looks  with  Kegensburg  care  when  they  ask  for  the 
key  of  the  lavatory.  .  .  .  With  us  (Prussians)  each  man  sings 
his  own  song,  slandei*s  the  others,  and  writes  sj>ecial  reports  to 
Berlin.  .  .  .  lUit  if  ever  1  come  to  stand  on  my  own  legs  here, 
I  shall  either  cleanse  my  field  of  weeds  or  go  home  again  mon;  than 
suddenlv.'* 

It  was  not,  indeed,  long  before  he  came  to  stand  on 
his  own  legs  at  Frankfort.     Though  he  had 
made  his    arhaf  there   as  nrst  secretary  to     lutions  lo  his 
the    Prussian  representative  in  the  Diet,  it 
was   well  understood  that   this   appointment   was  only 

♦  "  MtUif  Meinoiren*'  A:c.,  by  Horr  Wageiier. 
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provisional,  and  that  he  would  step  into  the  shoes  of 
his  Chief  as  soon  as  the  latter  could  be  provided  with  a 
post  better  suited  to  his  character.     What  was  wanted 

■'  of  the  Prussian  member  was  energetic  force  of  initiative, 
and  power  of  coping  with  the  passive  resistance  of 
Austria;  and  these  essential  qualities,  wrote  Bismarck 
himself  with  audacious  freedom  of  his  superior,  General 
von  Rochow  did  not  possess.  That  the  old  General  should 
receive  with  effusive  warmth  the  secretary  by  whom  he 
knew  he  was  to  be  superseded,  was  not  to  be  expected ; 
but  Bismarck  seems  to  have  credited  him  with  more 
malice  than  he  v/as  really  guilty  of,  and  he  repeatedly 
complained  of  being  kept  in  the  dark  by  his  Chief  in 
matters  of  business,  "  who  thus  deprives  his  *  diplomatic 
i>uckling,'  as  I  have  been  called,  of  his  proper  nourish- 

.  ment."  ''  About  my  Chief,"  wrote  Bismarck  to  his 
friend  Wagener,  **  I  would  rather  not  express  myself  in 


writing." 

But  his  Chief  himself  had  no   such  scruples  with 
respect   to   his    secretar3^      For    thus    wrote    General 

Rochow   to    Herr   von   ManteufFel   of  the 

IliH  chiefs 

<>pinion  of  Bis-     man  who  was  to  succeed  him,  after  at  last 

mnrc'k. 

he  had  been  told  of  his  own  transference 
to  St.  Petersburg  (5th  July,  1851)  :— 

"  What  in  present  circumstances  were  advantageous  and  possible 
for  C»erniany,  what  can  be  achieved  here  in  these  respects,  liow  the 
represcntati\'es  of  the  Federal  Sovereigns  are  to  be  sevei-ally  treated, 
and  what  is  re(juired  for  niaintaiuing  Prussia's  rights  and  interests, 
your  Excellency  has  long  since  perceived.  Decision  and  firmness  of 
character,  dignity  and  decorum  in  ctmduct,  affability  in  social  inter- 
course, a  mature  knowledge  of  human  natui*e,  prudence  in  language, 
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the  gift  of  awakening  confidence  ami  of  acquiiing  respect,  as  well  as 
experience  of  business — such  are  the  qualities  pre-eminently  necessjvry 
for  this  puqwse.  The  distinguished  man,  whom  the  King's  Majesty 
in  his  wisdom  has  thought  lit  to  select  from  a  number  of  true  and 
<levoted  patriots  for  so  thorny  a  task  as  awaits  him  here,  possesses 
such  conspicuous  qualities  of  mind  and  chai'acter,  with  other  para- 
mount useful  qualities  and  gifts  seldom  to  be  met  with,  as  sufficiently 
make  up  for  what,  perhaps,  he  may  otherwise  want  for  the  moment 
in  experience.  He  is  beyond  question  an  ornament  to  Prussian 
chivalry,  the  pride  of  those  patriotic  spirits  who  work  unceasingly 
with  courage  and  d(»votion  for  the  splendour  of  the  Crown,  and  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Fatherland.  I  do  not  even  hesitate  to 
tussert  that  such  a  i)ei*son  is  in  many  respects  too  good  for  this  post, 
in  so  far,  nanujly,  as  such  approved  (qualities  s<^m  more  esi)ecially 
adapteil  for  energetic,  independent  action,  for  a  very  high  position 
in  the  Fatherland."     .     .     . 

A  few  days  afterward.s  (1 1th  July)  General  von 
Itochow  gave  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  Herr 
von  Bismarck  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  who 

,      ,.        .  ,  tit*  'Ti  Hismarck  and 

had  just  returned  to  his  military  governor-     the  Prince  of 
;ship  at  Mayence  from  jittending  the  open- 
ing   of     the    first    Grand    Industrial     Exhibition    in 
London  : — 

'*  His  Royal  Highness  greeted  Herr  von  Bismarck  very  kindly. 
As  I  was  <lriving  with  him  to  his  hotel  he  Jisked  me — *  And  is  this 
lieutenant  of  th(»  Landwehr  really  going  to  Ixj  our  P]nvoy  at  the 
Diet?'  *  Yes,  indeed,'  T  replied,  *and  I  think  the  choice  is  a  good  one. 
Herr  von  Bismarck  is  fresh,  strong,  and  will  certainly  be  ecjual  to 
;ill  th(»  chiims  vour  Jloval  Hifjhness  can  make  on  Jiiui.'  The  Prince 
could  say  nothing  to  Uie  contrary,  and  had  in  general  a  good  opinion 
of  this  distinguished  champion  of  justice  and  real  Prussian  feeding. 
J  think  His  Jloyal  Highness  wishes  lU'W  von  Bismarck  were  only 
several  years  older  and  had  grey  hair,  hut  whether*  one  can  canv 
out  the  i*e(juirements  of  the  Prince  with  these  ])n*cise  attributes  I 
will  not  ventui-e  to  decide.' 
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Herr  von  Bismarck  may  have  previously  come  inta 
formal '  contact  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia ;  *  but  this 
may  be  regarded  as  tlie  first  real  meeting  between  the 
two  men  who  were  destined  to  co-operate  in  doing  such 
great  things  for  their  Fatherland.  With  a  State  servant 
of  whom  so  favourable  a  certificate  of  character  had 
been  given  him  the  Prince  of  Prussia  did  not  hesitate 
to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance, t  and  he  soon  came  to 
see  that  the  young  Landwehr  (militia)  lieutenant  was 
a  man  far  above  the  ordinary  level ;  while  the  Prince, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  very  much  more  after  Bismarck's 
own  heart  than  his  royal  brother,  to  whose  failings,  in 
spite  of  the  loyalty  which  had  made  him  shed  a  roseate 
light  on  all  the  acts  of  the  Crown,  so  keen  a  judge  of 
character  as  he  could  not  have  been  blind.  The  King 
was  a  sentimentalist,  and  that  only ;  his  brother  was  a 
soldier,  and  little  more.  Frederick  William  took 
counsel  of  poets,  professors,  and  constitutional  lawyers  ; 
while  the  Prince  of  Prussia  consorted  exclusively  with 
generals,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  army  reform. 
The  elder  brother  devoted  himself  to  the  creation  of 
an  *' evangelical  bishopric'*  at  Jerusalem;  the  younger 
to  the  formation  of  invincible  battalions.  Herr  von 
Bismarck  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  felt  mutually  drawn 
to  each  other  ;  and  between  them  tliere  was  now  laid 
the    foundation    of    that    reciprocal   attachment,   that 

*  We  saw,  iiulcvd,  in  our  first  chapter  that  yoiiug  Bismarck  was  intro- 
duced to  liim  at  a  State  ball. 

t  In  the  year  following  their  meeting  at  Frankfort  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  stood  as  sponsor  to  Bismarck's  second  son.  Count  William,  com- 
monly called  Count  "  Bill.'* 
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unique  relationship  of  master  and  man  which  achieved 
so  much,  and  which  neither  time  nor  intrigue  could 
ever  shake. 

About  the  time  of  his  meeting  with  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  who  was  the  man  of  th6  future,  Bismarck  also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  statesman  who  was  essen- 
tially the  genius  of  the  past.  And  who  could  this  be 
but  Metternich,  whom  the  Germans,  in  their 
hatred  of  the  old  despot,  had  dubbed  Mitter-  meets  Mcttcr- 
nacht  ?  But  though  now  a  waning  lumi- 
nary himself — natheless  of  the  midnight  kind — he  kept 
a  keen  look-out  for  the  rising  lights  of  the  new  genera- 
tion, and  his  wandering  eye  rested  on  the  young  Prus- 
sian diplomatist  who  had  affected  so  warm  a  veneration 
for  Austria,  and  who  had  first  appeared  upon  the  politi- 
cal stage  as  an  ardent  defender  of  the  Prince's  own 
maxim  that  "  Sovereigns  alone  are  entitled  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  their  peoples,  and  are  responsible  for  their 
actions  to  none  but  God."  So  Prince  Metternich  in- 
vited Bismarck  to  his  Ehenish  chateau,  and  regaled 
his  visitor  no  less  with  his  oracular  wisdom  than  with 
his  delicious  wines.  On  the  devolution,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Diet,  on  the  future  of  Germany,  did  the 
old  despot  hold  forth  and  was  enchanted  with  his 
listener. 

"Humboldt,"  said  Bismarck  once,  "took  kindly  to  me  as  I  was 
such  a  respectful  listener,  and  thus  I  got  a  lot  of  things  out  of  him. 
It  was  just  the  same  with  old  Metternich,  when  I  spent  a  couple  of 
days  with  him  once  on  the  Johannisberg.  Thun  said  to  me,  some 
time  aft^r,  *  I  don^t  know  what  glamour  you  have  been  casting  over 
the  old  Prince,  who  has  been  looking  down  into  you  as  if  you  were  a 

J 
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golden  goblet,  and  who  told  me  that  he  had  no  insight  at  all  if  you 
anfl  I  did  not  got  on  well  together.'  *  Well/  said  I,  *  I  will  tell  you  ; 
T  listened  quietly  to  all  his  stories,  merely  jogging  the  bell  every  now 
and  then  till  it  rang  again*'  (i.e.,  suggesting  fresh  topics  for  his  host 
to  dilate  upon).     "  That  pleases  these  talkative  old  men."  * 

Bismarck  and  Metternich  seated  on  the  Johannis- 
berg !     In    reading   of   this    remarkable   interview  the 
mind  involuntarily  turns  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Jordan, 
when  Elisha  begged  as  a  parting  favour  that  a  double 
.  portion    of   Elijah's    spirit   might  be  upon 

tilpMu^nonhe     lii"i»  ^^^  ^vas  invested  with  the  relinquished 

mantle  of  his  apotheosized  master's  power 
and  inspiration.  Metternich  had  been  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  political  system  that  was  passing  away, 
and  from  its  ruins  Bismarck  was  to  be  the  creator  of  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things.  Both  had  similarly 
constituted  minds,  both  the  same  political  sympathies ; 

*  Dr.  Busch.  Of  Bismarvk's  visit  Princess  Metteruich  wrote  in  her 
diary  (August,  1851) : — "The  PniBsian  Envoy,  Herr  von  Bismarck,  who  is 
going  to  take  tho  place  of  General  vou  Rochow  at  the  Diet,  spent  a  day 
with  us.  He  liad  a  lonpf  conversation  with  Clemens  (ihc  Prince),  and 
seems  to  hold  the  best  political  principles.  Consequently  my  husband  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  him.  He  struck  me  as  being  an  agreeable  man, 
and  exceedingly  clever  [uheraus  geistreich).^*  Metternich^ 8  Memoirg. — 
"Two  evenings  ago,"  wrote  Bisriiarck  from  Vienna,  on  11th  June,  1852, 
"  I  was  with  Prince  Metternich.  But  his  mental  faculties,  as  well  as  his 
sight  and  hearing,  have  deteriorated  greatly  since  last  summer,  nnlef^s, 
indeed,  he  is  different  in  the  morning  from  what  he  is  at  night.  And  his 
stories  about  the  i>ast  have  not  always  coherence  and  intelligible  con- 
clufjion."  And  again,  on  7th  July,  1857  :  "  Two  days  ago  I  went  to  see 
old  Mettemicli  on  the  JohannisU'rg.  Physically  1  found  him  much  altered 
since  I  saw  him  iive  years  ago,  ))ut  mentally  little.  He  s])oke  almost  wholly 
of  long  i)ast  times,  tlie  <mly  pn'sent  topic  on  which  he  l.iunched  out  being 
a  paralh'l  ))etween  Kossuth  and  Ma/zini,  declaring  the  latter  to  be  a  fool, 
A:c..  and  the  former  a  great  and  highly  dangerous  *  Statesman  of  the  Revo- 
lution.'" 
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but,  while  the  despotism  of  Metteraich  was  not  even 
tempered  by  epigrams,  Bismarck  was  gifted  with  a 
genius  for  combining  absolutism  with  enlightenment, 
and  for  harmonising  autocracy  with  universal  suflfrage. 
The  former  was  mainly  conservative,  the  latter  could 
also  be  constructive.  One  airtied  at  saving  the  forms  of 
the  past  by  suppressing  the  ideas  of  the  present ;  the 
other  would  seek  to  fit  the  expansive  mind  of  the 
present  into  the  scanty  mould  of  the  past.  The  past 
and  the  future  met  in  the  persons  of  these  two  men  — 
the  past  which  had  belonged  to  Austria,  the  future 
which  was  the  heritage  of  Prussia.  They  met  and 
parted  with  mutual  esteem,  but  yet  their  embrace  was 
as  the  hand-shaking  of  two  duellists  before  they  take 
position.  There  is  an  apostolic  succession  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  religion ;  but  when  the  high  priest  of 
despotism,  so  to  speak,  laid  his  inducting  hands  on  the 
rising  hope  of  Crowns,  he  little  dreamt  that  he  was  con- 
secrating the  founder  of  a  heresy  and  a  schism  before 
which  his  own  cherished  system  was  doomed  to  fall.* 


•  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  qnoto  hero  the  opinion  which  Richard  Cobdeu 
forme<l  of  Mettemich,  as  the  result  of  conversations  he  had  with  him  in 
the  course' of  a  Continental  tour.  "  He  is  probably,*'  said  the  shrewd  free- 
trader, **  the  last  of  those  State  pliysicians  who,  looking  only  to  the 
symptoms  of  a  nation,  content  tlieinselves  vn\\\  superficial  remedies  from 
day  to  day,  and  never  attemj>t  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  social  system,  Thi.s  order  of  statesmen 
will  j>as8  away  witli  him,  l)ecaus(»  ten)  mucli  lijjlit  has  been  shed  upon  the 
lalxjratorj'  of  Governments  to  allow  them  to  impose  upon  mankind  with 
the  ohl  formulas." — Morley's  Life  of  Cohden.  No  criticism,  in  one 
resiKH't.  ccmld  better  contrast  Metternich  with  Bismarck,  who,  whatever 
points  he  may  have  in  common  with  the  Austrian  auto<*rat,  has  never  at 
least  been  gTiilty  of  empiricism. 

J  2 
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Until  the  publication  of  the  official  despatches 
(to  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  refer)  written  by- 
Bismarck  to  his  Government  from  the  Diet,  the  best 
Bisma^^^s^  knowlcdgc  wc  had  of  his  domgs  and  say- 
early  letters.       ^^^^  during  the  Fraukfort  period  of  his  life 

(1851 — 1859)  was  furnished  by  his  letters  to  his  family, 
relatives,  and  others.*  Characterised  by  a  fertile  flow  of 
wit  and  satiric  humour,  of  sentiment  and  fancy,  as  well 
as  by  great  acuteness  of  observation  and  descriptive 
power,  these  charming  letters — dashed  off  though  they 
sometimes  were  while  the  writer  was  waiting  for  an 
audience  or  for  a  train — entitle  him  to  rank  high  among 
the  best  masters  of  that  epistolary  art  which  is  now  said 
to  be  semi-obsolete. t  In  his  official  despatches  we  can 
clearly  trace  the  course  of  his  political  thought  and 
action ;  but  his  private  letters  are  naturally  a  truer 
reflection  of  the  man  himself,  as  well  as  a  more  vivid 
and  varied  record  of  his  journeyings  and  experiences 
during  the  Frankfort  time.  So,  before  proceeding  to 
construct   a  diplomatic  narrative   from    his  official  de- 


*  The  lett^jrs  here  quoted  are  translated  from  the  third  edition  of  the 
**  Oriyinalhriefe  Bismarcks  an  seine  Gemahlin,  seine  Schwester  undAndere 
(1844 — 70)."  These  letters  originally  saw  the  light  in  the  first  considerable 
biography  of  the  Prince  (and  in  many  respects  the  worst  one)  by  Herr 
Hesekiel — a  writer  on  the  Kreuz-Zeitung — a  book  of  which  a  very  in- 
different English  translation  (by  Mr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie)  appeared  in 
187U,  before  tlie  great  war. 

t  Commenting  on  the  "  Home  Letters  "  written  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Beacouslield  in  1830  and  18-31,  and  published  in  1885,  a  writer  in  the 
T'niies  said  :  **  Lett^jr- writing  is  said  to  \ye  a  lost  gift.  The  volume  before 
us  is  proof  that  it  has  not  been  long  lost,  and  that  signs  of  its  existence 
may  turn  up  at  any  time,  and  from  unexpected  quarters.'* 
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spatches,  let  us  put  together  a  choice  personal  mosaic 
from  his  private  letters. 

What  between  the  duties  of  his  office  and  the 
attractions  of  pleasure,  of  hunting,  visiting,  and  the 
tourist's  life,  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  per-  ^  personal 
petually  on  the  wing.  Between  Berlin  and  ^^^  ^' 
Frankfort  alone  in  one  year  he  travelled  very  nearly 
3,000  miles.  Fond  of  society,  he  could  not  always  find 
congenial  companions. 

"I  should  like  to  have   a  horse,"  he  wrote  soon  after  arriving  in 
Frankfoi-t,  "  but   do  not  caro  about  ridin«^  alone,  for  that  bores  me, 

as  does  also  the  society  of  all  the ins  and offs  that  are  here 

with  the  Frincess  Olga." 

Sometimes    he    fell   into  a  vein  of  philosophic   or^ 
poetic  sentiment  • — 

**  Tlie  day  Ijefore  yesterday  I  dined  with at  Wiesbad(?n, 

and  with  feelings  of  sadness,  mingled  with  the  wisdom  of  age,  sur- 
veyed the  scene  of  my  youthful  indiscretions.  May  it  please  God 
to  till  this  vessel,  in  which  at  that  time  the  champagne  of  tw(;nty-one 
bubbled  over,  leaving  only  worthless  dregs  behind,  with  his  own  clear 

and  strong  wine.    Where  and  how  are and  Miss 

now  living?  How  many  are  dead  of  those  with  whom  I  used  to 
flirt,  drink,  or  gamble  \  How  many  changes  have  my  views  of  the 
world  undergom;  in  fourte(»n  years,  during  which  I  ever  held  that 
which  was  actually  present  with  me  to  l>e  the  only  true  form  ] 
How  much  now  apj)ear8  paltry,  which  then  I  thought  great !  How 
much  I  now  hold  in  honour,  at  which  then  I  scoffed !  How  many  a 
leaf  will  sprout  within  us,  cjist  its  shadow,  rustle,  and  then  wither 
away,  within  the  n<»xt  fourteen  years,  until  1805,  if,  indeed,  we 
ever  live  to  see  that  year." 

Again,  about  the  same  time  (July,  1851)  : — 

**  On    Saturday    afternoon    I    drove     over    to     Riidesheim    with 
llochow  and  Lynar.     There  1  took  a  boat,  rowed  down  tlie  Khine,  and 
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swam  in  tlie  moonlight,  with  only  my  nose  and  eyes  above  the  tepid 
water,  as  far  as  the  Mausethiirm,  near  Bingen  "  (a  very  long  swim  by 
the  way  !),  "  where  the  wicked  bishop  came  to  an  end.  It  is  a  delight- 
fully dreamy  sensation  to  lie  on  the  water  in  the  still  warm  night, 
lazily  carried  down  by  the  sti^eam,  to  gaze  on  the  heavpns  glimmer- 
ing with  moon  and  stars,  and  to  catch  sight  of  wood-covered  moun- 
tain to)>s,  and  castle  battlements  in  the  moonlight  on  each  side,  with 
nothing  to  listen  to  save  the  gentle  plashing  of  one's  own  movement. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  swim  like  this  every  evening.  Afterwards 
I  drank  some  excellent  wine,  and  sat  with  Lynar  smoking  on  the 
balcony  until  late,  the  Rhine  flowing  beneath  us.  My  small  testa- 
ment and  the  stan*y  heavens  brought  us  to  discuss  religion,  and  I 
argued  for  a  long  time  against  his  theory  of  morals  based  on  Rous- 
seau, but  my  argument  had  no  other  eflfect  than  to  reduce  him  to 
silence." 

At  one  time  we  find  him  complaining  that,  instead 
of  luxuriating  in  Nature  and  Beethoven,  he 

"  must  go  and  call   on and  read  endless  figures  about 

German  steam  corvettes  and  gun-boats,  which  lie  rotting  at  Bremer- 
haven,  and  only  eat  up  money ; "  while  again  he  tells  how,  after 
working  from  eight  to  five,  *'  I  took  a  long  and  solitary  walk  among 
the  mountains  late  in  the  wonderful  moonlight  night."  From  "a 
grand  full-dress  dinner  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at 
which  20,000  thalers'  worth  of  gold-embroidered  uniform  sat  down 
to  table,"  he  starts  ofl"  on  a  trip  to  Heidelberg,  whence  "  I  walked 
to  Wolfsbrunn,  and  drank  some  beer  at  the  very  table  at  which  I 
once  sat  with  you.'' 

Moral  temptations,  no  less  than  material  troubles, 
sometimes  assailed  him  on  his  travels. 

"AtGiessen"  (he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Halle,  Jan.,  1852) 
'*  I  was  put  into  a  bitterly  cold  room,  with  three  windows  that 
would  not  shut,  a  bed  too  short  and  too  narrow,  dirty,  bugs  ;  dis- 
graceful coffee,  woree  than  I  have  ever  tjisted  before.  At  Gunters- 
hausen  some  ladie**  got  into  the  first-class  smoking  carriage — a  fine 
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lady  of  quality with  two  inaids  and  sables  ;  she  spoke 

alternately,  German,  with  a  Kussian  and  English  accent,  very  good 
Fi-ench,  and  some  English  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  she 
came  from  Reezen  Alley,  Berlin,  and  that  her  companion  was  really 

her  mother,  or  an  old  friend  in  the  same  line  of  business 

I  went  into  a  second-class  carriage  to  smoke,  and  there  fell  into 
the  clutches  of  a  colleague  of  mine  fi*om  Berlin,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  and  Privy-Councillor,  who  had  been  to  Homburg  for  a 
fortnight  to  drink  the  waters.  He  badgei*ed  me  so  with  questions 
before  a  lot  of  Jews  from  a  fair,  that  I  was  glad  enough  to  escape 
from  him,  and  take  refuge  again  with  the  Princess  of  Reezen 
Alley." 

A  few  months  afterwards  he  goes  to  Vienna  (on 
official  business),  and  longs  for  the  society  of  his  wife. 

"  I  don't  care  for  this  place  at  all,  although  I  enjoyed  it  so  much 
with  you  in  '47  "  (when  he  was  on  his  wedding  trip) ;  "  for  not  only 
do  I  miss  your  company,  but  I  feel  myself  superfluous,  and  that 
is  a  more  serious  matter  than  I  can  make  intelligible  to  your  un- 

politicid  mind I  have  just  come  back  from  the  opera  with 

old  Westmoreland,  where  a  very  good  Italian  company  gave  "  Don 
Giovanni."  ....  Yesterday  I  was  at  Schonbrunn,  and  the 
tall  hedges,  with  the  white  statues  set  amid  the  green  bushes, 
reminded  me  of  our  exciting  moonlight  expedition.  I  saw  the 
private  little  garden,  where  we  fii*st  wandered  ;  it  is  especially  for- 
bidden ground,  and  the  sentry,  who  still  stands  there,  would  not 
allow  us  even  to  look  in." 

"  You  s(ie  that  I,  too,  am  a  dreamer  over  Nature's  handiwork," 
he  next  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Ofen,  **  where  the  Emperor  (of 
Austria)  has  griiciously  assigned  me  quarters  in  his  own  castle, 
and  I  am  sitting  here  in  a  large  vaulted  hall  by  the  open  window, 
through  which  1  am  hear  the  evening  bells  of  Pesth  pealing," — 
hitting,  jK'nning  a  vivid  description  of  the  glorious  landscape  "dis- 
solving into  the  purple  evening  haze,"  and  longing  "  as  if  for  one  s 
sweetheart "  for  the  appearance  of  his  servant,  "  for  I  require  a  cleau 
ahirt.'' 

**  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  travellers,  but  only  think,  not  a 
single   Englishman.     I  suppose  the  English  have  not  yet  discovered 
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Hungary.  Otherwise  there  were  strange  vagabonds  enough,  from 
every  nation,  either  east  or  west,  some  dirty,  some  clean.  Where,' 
he  asks,  in  bidding  his  wife  an  epistolary  good-night,  "did  I  get 
the  song  from  which  has  been  running  in  my  head  the  whole  day — 

*  Over  tho  blue  mountains,  over  the  white  sea  foam. 
Come  thou  beloved  one,  come  to  thy  lonely  home.' 

I  can't  think  who  it  was  that  sang  it  to  me  in  *old  lang  S3me.'" 

A  gay  time  he  had  at  the  Court  of  the  young 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  (in  June,  1852),  of  whom  he 
"  formed  a  very  favourable  impression,"  and  graphic 
was  his  record  of  these  festive,  though  official,  days.* 

"  Onco  again  the  lights  are  shining  up  here  from  Pesth ;  the 
lightning  flashes  in  the  horizon  towards  the  Theiss,  but  overhead  it  is 

starlight After  dinner  the  whole  Court  made  an  excursion 

to  the  mountains,  to  *  the  beautiful  shepherdess,'  who  has  long  been 
dead,  as  King  Corvinus  was  in  love  with  her  some  centuiies  back. 
The  view  over  wooded  hills  to  Of  en  is  like  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neckar.  A  country  fair  had  gathered  thousands  together ;  they 
crowded  round  the  Emperor,  who  mixed  freely  in  the  throng,  with 
wild  shouts  of  eljen  (evviva) ;  they  danced  the  csardas,  waltzed, 
sang,  played,  climbed  trees,  and  mobbed  the  Court.  A  supper  table 
for  about  tw(»nty  persons  wus  laid  on  a  grassy  slope,  with  the  seats 
only  placed  on  one  side,  the  other  being  left  open  for  the  view  over 
wood,  castle,  town  and  country  ;  overhead  were  lofty  beech-trees, 
with  Hun<ranans  climbing  in  their  branches.  Immediately  behind 
us  was  a  closely-packed  and  pressing  crowd,  while  at  some  distance 
we  heard  alternately  the  music  of  brass  instruments  and  songs,  wild 
gipsy  melodies.  The  moon  and  the  evening  glow  gave  us  light, 
while  heie  and  then?  torches  ffiished  in  the  wood  ;  the  whole  scene 
might  serve  unchanged  as  a  grand  tableau  in  a  romtintic  opera.  .... 
May  angels  guard  you  !  A  grenadier  in  a  bearskin  does  this  for 
me,  six  inches  of  whose  bayonet  I  can  see  just  over  the  window-sill, 
at  a  couple  of  arms'  length  from  me,  with  a  ray  of  light  flashing  on 
it.  He  is  standing  on  the  terrace  over  the  Danube,  and  is  doubtless 
thinking  of  his  Nanny." 

*  Ho  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Vienna,  of  which  more  anon. 
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His  love  of  adventure  prompted  liim  to  make  a 
flying  visit  into  a  remote  and  robber-infested  part  of 
Hungary  (Szohiok),  whence  in  the  far  distance  he 
"could  descry  the  faint  blue  outlines  of  the  Carpathians/' 
Under  a  broiling  sun,  which  made  his  face  "  as  red  as  a 
crayfish/*  he  did  ninety  miles  in  twelve  hours  (including 
time  required  for  changing  teams),  his  means  of  con- 
veyance being  "  a  low  peasant  cart,  filled  with  sacks  of 
straw,"  drawn  by  three  horses  from  the  steppes  ;  and 
thus,  over  an  interminable  turfy  plain,  level  as  the  table, 
he 

....**  flew  at  full  speed,  an  amiable,  suri-bumt  oflicer  sitting 
by  my  side,  both  of  us  having  loaded  pistols  lying  in  the  hay  at 
our  feet,  and  a  company  of  lancers  with  cocked  carbines  riding 
behind  us." 

Bismarck  wanted  very  much  to  have  a  brush  with 
the  mounted  robbers,  "as  one  has  not  the  chance  of 
this  sort  of  thing  in  our  dull  part  of  the  world  ;  "  but 
though  at  that  time  they  had  been  playing  the  Dick 
Turpin  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were 
careful  to  keep  clear  of  the  six-feet-two  traveller  from 
Pomerania,  so  that  he  lived  to  return  to  Pesth,  where — 

"  I  have  had  a  swim  in  the  Danube,  seen  the  beautiful  suspension 
bri<lge  from  beneath,  made  some  calls,  listened  to  some  excellent  gipsy 
music  on  the  promenade,  and  shall  soon  go  to  bed." 

In  the  summer  of  1853  we  find  him  enjoying  the 
sea-bathing  at  Ostend,  where  "  only  the  consciousness 
of  a  faultless  figure  can  give  us  (men)  the  courage 
to   appear   in    this    costume    before    the    whole   world 
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of  women."     And  then  from  Brussels  he  writes,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  sea : — 

"  I  was  very  sorry  ta  leave  Ostend,  and  to-day  feel  a  hankering 
after  it.  I  met  an  old  love  of  mine  there.  She  was  quite  un- 
changed, and  as  charming  as  on  the  day  when  first  1  made  her 
acquaintance.  Just  at  this  moment  I  feel  the  separation  painful,  and 
I  look  foi-ward  with  impatience  to  meeting  her  again  at  Noixleney, 
when  I  can  once  more  throw  myself  on  her  heaving  breast.  I  can't 
understand  why  we  don't  always  live  by  the  sea,  or  why  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded  to  spend  two  days  in  this  rectilinear  heap  of 
stones,  and  to  look  at  bull-lights,  Waterloo,  and  pompous  processions." 

To  the  sea  accordingly  he  returned,  after  a  run  to 
Amsterdam,  which  he  contrasts  with  Venice,  and  a 
ramble  through  Holland  with  its  quaint  **  towns,  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  old  picture-books  ;  " 
and 

*'  whon  I  listen  to  the  chiming  of  the  bells,  and,  with  a  long 
clay  pipe  in  my  mouth,  look  over  the  canals  tlgpough  the  J(»rest  of 
masts  on  to  the  gables  and  chimneys  in  the  backgn 
more  quaint  and  fantastic  than  ever  in  the  twilight,  I  tli^^^B  all 
the  Dutch  fairy  stories,  from  Dolph  Hey  linger  and  Rip  Van  ^^|^e 
down  to  the  Flying  Dutchman." 

Having  already  visited  England,  France,  Belgium^ 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  Holland,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  touristic  annexation  of  the  Scandinavian 
States;*    and  in   the  autumn  of  1857  we  find  him  at 

*  In  a  despatch  to  Herr  v.  Mautoiiffcl  (his  official  chief  at  Berlin)  from 
Frankfort,  dated  3rd  July,  1857,  Bismarck  said : — *'  Prince  Frederick  of 
Hesse  has  invited  me  to  have  a  fortnight's  shooting  with  him  in  the  month 
of  August ;  and  as  we  shall  have  vacation  then  I  should  very  much  like  to 
go.  He  told  me  that,  apart  from  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  there  would  be 
present  some  political  notahilities  of  the  North,  including  Baron  von 
Blixen  and  others,  so  that  I  should  have  ample  opportunity  of  gathering 
information  (on  the  subject  of  the  Danish  Question,  kc)  " 
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Copenhagen  taking  the  measure  of  the  Danes.  '*  I  have 
just  had  a  dip  in  the  sea/'  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on 
arriving  there,  *'  have  lunched  on  lobster,  and  am  to  be 
at  Court  at  half-past  one."  From  Denmark,  with  a 
Court  party,  he  pjissed  over  to  Sweden,  and  got  quartered 

"in  a  white  castle  perched  up  on  a  peninsula,  and  surrounded 
by  a  huge  lake Broad  Swedish  is  spoken  under  my  win- 
dow, and  the  sound  of  a  grater  like  a  saw  comes  up  from  the 
kitchen."  "  Imagine  all  this,"  he  wrote  after  a  graphic  account  of 
the  scenery,  "  wonderfully  shapetl  lakes,  surrounded  by  heathland 
and  forest  of  birch,  juniper,  fir,  beech,  and  oak,  and  you  have 
Siu&land,  where  I  am  staying  at  present.  It  is  indeed  the  land 
of  niy  dreams,  unreachable  by  despatches,  colleagues,  and  bores, 
unfortunately,  also  by  you.  I  should  veiy  much  like  to  have  a  little 
shooting  box  on  the  shore  of  one  of  these  calm  lakes,  and  to  people 
it  for  some  months  with  all  the  dear  ones,  whom  I  now  imagine 
are  gathered  together  in  Reinfeld." 


Splindid  but^fatiguing  sport  was  enjoyed  in  these 
prinJJPflHBig-grounds,  which  teemed  with  the  flying 
ar^Bne  running  game,  with  the  wolf  and  the  boar,  the 
roebuck  and  the  red-deer,  the  bhickcock,  the  wild  duck, 
|he  partridge,  and  the  capercailzie. 


"  We  have  l>een  on  the  move  from  four  in  the  morning  until  eight 
in  the  evening,  shot  four  black-cocks,  slejit  a  couple  of  hours  on  cut 
heather,  and  are  now  off  to  bed,  de^d  tired." 

With  the  absorption  of  the  true  artist  who  fixes  his 
attention  more  on  his  object  than  on  his  easel,  Bismarck 
luTe  had  a  severe  fall  : — 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  looked  more  at  my  dog  than  at  the 
jrround  I  was  going  over,  and  in  consequence  fell  and  sprained  my 
h*ft  leg."     Being  laid  up  by  this  accident,    "I  amused  myself  the 
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whole  day  by  learning  Danish  of  the  doctor  who  makes  my  poultices. 

and  now  crijjples  of  twenty  years'  standing  have  heard  of 

this  learned  man  and  are  coming  here  in  the  hope  of  getting  cured 
by  him." 

From  Sweden  the  unwearied  Nimrod  crossed  the 
Baltic  to  Russia,  and  had  some  more  sport  of  a  splendid 
kind  in  Courland. 

"  I  have  had  a  very  good  time,"  he  wrote,  "  the  Tierra  del  Fuegans 
have  displayed  quite  a  touching  amiability  towards  me,  such  as 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  match  in  another  country. 
Besides  several  roebucks  and  fallow  deer,  I  have  brought  down  five 
elks,  one  of  them  a  huge  stag,  who  measured  straight,  not  with  a 
ribbon,  6  ft.  8  inches  up  to  his  withers,  and  on  the  top  of  that 
carried  a  colossal  head.  He  fell  over  like  a  hare,  but  as  he  was  not 
quite  dead,  I  took  pity  on  him  and  sent  another  shot  into  him.  I 
had  scarcely  done  this,  when  another,  still  larger  than "  the  first, 
came  so  close  to  me,  that  Engel,  who  was  loading  for  me,  had  to 
take  refuge  behind  a  tree  to  avoid  being  run  over,  while  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  by  giving  him  a  friendly  glance,  as  I  had 
no  more  shot.  I  cannot  forget  this  trouble,  and  so  must  pour  out 
a  complaint  to  you.  Besides  this,  I  just  hit  another,  whidi  they 
will  probably  find,  and  clean  missed  a  third.  So  I  might  have  shot 
three  more.  The  evening  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  we  started 
from  Dondangen,  and  drove  200  miles  without  a  road  to  Memel; 
through  wood  and  waste,  over  stick  and  stone,  in  twenty-niae  hours ; 
the  carriage  was  open,  and  we  had  to  hold  on  to  save  ourselves  from 
falling  out." 

Sometimes,  tb  his  great  regret,  he  had  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  shooting  for  the  pain  of  writing,  as  for 
example : 

"  I  have  so  much  to  write  about  Holstein,  Mayence,  the  bridge  at 
Kehl,  and  all  kinds  of  tales  in  Berlin,  that  to-day  and  to-morrow  I 
have  to  refuse  excellent  invitations  to  shoot  red  deer." 

And  sometimes  the  spirit  of  destructiveness  within 
him  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted : 
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"  I  shoot  a  good  deal.  Such  preserves  !  where  a  single  giin 
kills  from  six  to  fifteen  hares  and  a  few  pheasants,  more  nirely  a 
roebuck  or  a  fox,  and  whiles  a  bit  of  red  deer  flies  in  the  far 
distance.  I  have  managed  to  allow  time  for  this  by  means 
of  lieing  very  much  lazier  than  I  was  last  year,  seeing  that  my 
industry'  has  no  results  in  Berlin." 

Or  again, 

"  I  wanted  to  go  fishing  to-day  (having  sunk  so  low)  with  the 
Englishman"  (Sir  Alexander  Malet,),  "but  it  i-ained  too  hard,  so 
instead  of  that  I  am  the  victim  of  visitors." 

When  no  sport  was  to  be  had  he  took  to  climbing 
the  mountains  of  the  Taunus  and  the  Odenwald,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  high  living  at 
Frankfort,  which  frequently  made  him  ill. 

"  At  home,"  he  wi-ote  to  Herr  von  Manteuffel  (1856),  "we  are 
only  so-so.  My  wife  has  been  ill  for  weeks  with  a  throat  complaint ; 
and  I  am  beginning  to  feel  the  eflects  of  my  sedentary  mode  of  life, 
and  the  Frankfort  dinners,  which  open  out  to  me  the  prospect  of 
a  visit  to  Karlsbad  "  (and  its  healing  waters).  "  Besides  which,  the 
fact  that  I  have  got  a  grasping  and  quarrelsome  tenant  at  Schon- 
liausen,  with  no  one  there  to  look  properly  after  my  interests, 
materially  contributes  to  the  development  of  liver  complaint." 

But  a  propos  of  liver  complaint  and  of  the  high 
living  which  induced  it,  let  us  complete  this  personal 
mosaic  with  the  following  story  : 

"  Kothschild,"  said  Bismarck  once,*  "used  to  give  dinners 
sometimes  which  were  quite  worthy  of  his  great  riches.  I  remember 
once  when  the  present  King  was  in  Frankfort  I  invited  him  to 
dinner.  Litter  in  the  sanu;  day  Rothschild  also  asked  his  Majesty  to 
dint'  with  him,  to  which  the  King  replied  that  he  must  settle  mattei-s 
with  me,  seeing  that  for  his  own  part  he  did  not  care  with  which  of 

•  During  the  Frauco-G«Tiuan  War,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Busdi. 
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us  he  dined.  The  Baron  now  came  and  proposed  that  I  should  cede 
his  Royal  Highness  to  him,  and  that  I  should  join  them  at  dinner. 
I  refused  this,  but  he  had  the  naivete  to  suggest  that  his  dinner 
might  be  sent  to  my  house,  although  he  could  not  eat  with  us,  as  he 
only  partook  of  strictly  Jewish  fare.  This  proposal  also  I  begged 
leave  to  decline — naturally,  though  his  dinner  doubtless  was  better 
than  mine." 

Bismarck,  as  we  saw,  had  arrived  at  Frankfort  in 
May,  1851,  but  it  was  August  (27)  of  the  same  year 

before  he  was  formally  introduced  to  the 

Count  Thun.  ^        ^  *^  ^ 

Diet  itself  as  representative  of  Prussia ;  and 
this  is  the  account  he  gave,  on  the  same  day,  of  the 
bearing  and  manners  of  its  Austrian  President :  — 

**  Count  Thun  displays  in  his  conduct  at  meetings  of  the  Diet  the 
same  non-observance  of  forms  which  generally  characterises  him. 
He  presided  in  a  short  jacket  of  summer  material,  buttoned  up  to 
conceal  the  absence  of  a  waistcoat ;  he  had  on  an  insignificant  pre- 
tence at  a  necktie,  and  wore  nankeen  trousers  ;  while  his  manner  of 
delivery  was  that  of  conversation.  In  oixlinary  intercourse  he  has 
been  very  open  and  obliging  to  me  since  my  appointment.  That  he 
over-estimates  his  position  as  President  is  an  incorrect  way  of  looking 
upon  it  on  his  pai*t.'* 

And  again,  a  few  days  later  : — 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  committee  are  less  important  in  them- 
selves (than  the  sittings  of  the  Diet),  and  are  a  trial  of  patience, 
owing  to  th(5  conduct  of  the  Austnan  meml)er.  Count  Thun  presides 
in  most  cases,  and  as  he  does  not  study  beforehand  tlie  papers  that 
are  handed  in,  he  only  becomes  acquainted  with  their  contents  by 
literally  reatliug  them  to  the  committee  from  beginning  to  end ;  an 
operation  which,  in  the  case  of  some  documents — as  for  instance  a 
report  on  naval  finance  from  thirty  to  forty  pages  long,  full  of  figures 
and  notes — lasts  several  hours,  during  which  the  Count  recites  with 
an  enviable  pair  of  lungs,  while  Herr  von  Scheie  goes  to  sleep,  Herr 
von  Nostitz  reads  a  book  under  the  tiible,   and  General  Xylauder, 
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who  sits  next  to  me,  draws  new  and  fantastic  designs  for  gun- 
carriages  on  his  blotting-paper.  ...  I  have  represented  to 
Count  Thun  the  impossibility  of  this  mode  of  carrying  on  business  ; 
bdt  he  only  pretended  in  a  real  Austrian  manner  that  he  could  not 
conceive  what  I  was  aiming  at,  and  how  it  could  be  managed  differ- 
ently. ...  I  must  repeat  the  complaint  I  made  in  my  last 
letter,  that  Count  Thim  endeavours  to  extend  in  an  unjustifiable 
manner  his  authority  as  President,  .  .  .  Remonstrance  only 
makes  him  mde.  .  .  .  He  was  so  violent  yesterday  in  the 
committee  towards  Herr  von  Scheie,  that  the  latter  charged  me  to 
challenge  him  ;  but  I  preferred  to  act  the  mediator  and  to  settle  the 
matter  peacefully,  although  a  different  issue  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  piquant.  In  return  for  my  first  visit  in  May  he  only  sent 
his  card,  and  since  then  he  has  never  been  to  my  house,  and  luis  never 
returned  my  numerous  visits,  not  even  the  official  ones.  When  I  go 
to  him  on  business,  he  lets  me  wait  in  the  ante--chaml>er  only  to  tell 
me  that  he  has  just  had  a  very  interesting  visit  from  an  English 
newspaper-correspondent.  Even  to  Herr  von  Rochow  he  did  not 
Iwhave  differently  ;  Wentzel  tells  me  that  he  had  once  to  sit  in  the 
ante-room  twenty  minutes  witli  Rochow.  He  never  rises  from  his 
seat  to  receive  anybody,  and  never  offei*&  one  a  chair,  whilst  he 
himself  remains  sitting — smoking  hard.  I  only  tell  your  Excellency 
this  to  amuse  you  ;  I  regard  this  rare  specimen  of  a  diplomatist  with 
the  calm  of  a  naturalist,  and  flatter  mvself  that  I  have  contributed 
something  towards  his  social  polish,  at  least  in  his  behaviour  towards 
nivHclf,  without  our  mutual  relations  having  lost  their  amicable  and 
confidential  character." 

So  this,  then,  was  the  means  adopted  by  the  Austrian 
President   of  the  Diet  to  impress    the   now    Prussian 
Envoy  with  tlie  correctness  of  the  theory  with  which  he 
had  come  to  Frankfort — the  theory  that  liis 
Soverei^^rn  was  entitled  to  as  much  authority     cure  for  inci- 

^  _  "^        vility. 

in  dermanyas  the  youthful  Francis  Joseph, 

and    that  there    was  to  be  perfect  parity  between  the 

two     leading    German    Powers.       A     pretty    way    of 
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showing  that  he  also  shared  this  theory  was  it  for 
Count  Thun  to  preside  at  the  sittings  of  the  Diet  in 
something  like  dressing-room  attire,  to  keep  Herr  von 
Bismarck  waiting  outside  while  he  was  gossiping  with 
a  newspaper-correspondent,  never  to  rise  from  his  seat 
or  offer  his  visitor  a  chair,  and  to  puff  cigar  smoke  in 
his  face  without  inviting  him  to  share  this  amusement. 
But  the  next  time  that  occurred,  Bismarck  pulled  out  a 
cigar  himself  and  asked  his  dumbfounded  colleague  for 
a  light,  which  caused  the  latter  to  reflect  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  and  to  change  his  manners,  so  that  before 
long  Bismarck  was  able  to  report : — * 

**  I  had  a  very  open  and  frank  personal  explanation  with  Count 
Thun  about  a  fortnight  ago  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he 
throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  relations  to  him,  by  showing  a 
want  of  regard  and  po  iteness  towards  me,  and  by  refusing  to 
apply  to  tliH  machinery  of  our  intercourse  the  oil  of  social  forms. 
He  bore  with  my  outspokenness  beyond  my  expectation,  promising 
to  remove  the  cause  of  my  complaints,  and  since  then  everything  has 
been  better  between  us,  and,  as  far  at  least  as  I  am  concerned,  he  now 
shows  much  more  consideration." 

•  Once  during  the  Franco- German  war,  Dr.  Bnsch  asked  the  Chancellor 
about  "  the  famous  cigar  storj'."  "  Which  do  you  mean  ? "  said  the 
Prince.  *'  When,  your  Excellency,  Reehborg  kept  on  smoking  a  cigar  in 
your  presence,  and  you  took  one  yourself."  '*  You  mean  Thun.  Well, 
that  was  simple  cuoiigh.  I  went  to  him,  and  he  was  workiug  and  smoking 
at  the  same  time.  He  begged  me  to  wait  a  moment.  I  did  wait;  but 
when  it  seemed  too  long,  and  ho  offerefl  me  no  cigar,  I  took  out  one,  and 
asked  him  for  a  light,  which  he  gave  me  with  a  rather  astonished  look 
But  there  is  another  story  of  the  same  kind.  At  the  sittings  of  the 
military  c(mimittee  when  Rochow  was  the  Prussian  representative  at  the 
Diet,  Austria  alone  smoked.  Rochow,  who  was  a  furious  smoker,  would 
certainly  have  liked  to  do  it,  but  did  not  venture.  When  1  succeeded  him, 
I  too  hankered  after  a  cigar ;  and  as  I  did  not  see  why  I  should  not  have 
it,  I  asked  the  Power  in  the  President's  chair  to  give  me  a  light,  which 
seemed  to  cause  him  and  the  other  gentlemen   both   astonishment  and 
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Such,   then,    was   the   beginning   of    that    conflict 
between   Austria  and    Prussia   which   only   ended    at 
Sadowa.       At    first    more    personal   than     Austria  and 
otherwise,    it   was    not   long    in    growing       ^^^*»*s^- 
purely  political.      The  pretensions  of  Austria  were  well 
reflected  in  the  contemptuous  and  cavalierly  manner  in 
which  her.  representatives  affected  to  treat  the  Prussian 
Envoy,    and  his   feeling   of  resentment  quickened  his 
suspicion  of  the  political  mear^ng  behind  it  all.     In- 
deed, he  had  not  been  long  in  Frankfort  before  he  began  ', 
to  doubt  that  he  would  ever  succeed  in  realising  the 
object  of  his  mission,  which  was  to  invest  Prussia  with  I 
as  much  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Germany  as  was 
exercised  by  her  rival.     Prussia  had  only  assented  to 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Diet  on  the  understanding  that 
its  organisation  would  be  re-modelled  in  such  a  way  as 
to  place  her  on  a  footing  of  equality,   at  least,   with 
Austria;    but    Austria    was    privately   determined    to 


dlspleasarc.  It  was  evidently  an  event  for  them.  That  time  only  Ansf  ria 
and  Prussia  smoked.  Bat  the  other  gentlemen  obviously  thought  the 
matter  so  serious  that  they  reported  it  to  their  respective  Courts.  The 
question  required  mature  deliberaticwi,  and  for  lialf  a  year  only  thi?  two  Great 
Powers  smoked.  Then  Sehrenek,  the  Bavarian  Envoy,  asserted  the  dignity 
of  his  position  by  smoking.  Nostitz,  the  Saxon,  had  certainly  also  a  gnat 
wish  to  do  so,  but  had  not  received  authority  from  his  Minister.  When, 
however,  ho  saw  Bothmer,  the  Hanoverian,  indulging  himself  at  the  next 
sitting,  he  must — for  he  was  intensely  Austrian,  having  sons  in  the  army — 
have  come  to  some  understanding  with  Rechberg,  for  lu*  also  took  out  a 
cigar  from  his  case  and  puffed  away.  Only  Wurt(miherg  and  Darmstadt 
were  left,  and  they  did  not  smoke  themselves.  But  tlu*  honour  and 
dignity  of  their  States  im^yeratively  required  it,  so  that  tho  next  time  we 
met  Wiirtemberg  produced  a  cigar — I  see  it  now,  it  was  a  long,  thin,  light 
yellow  thing — and  smoked  at  least  half  of  it  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the 
Fatherland." — **  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German  War'' 
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achieve  a  predominance  in  the  councils  of  the  Father- 
land, and  Bismarck  was  not  slow  in  finding  that 
out. 

Eeference  has  frequently  been  made  to  his  "  youthful 
illusions  "  with  respect  to  Austria,  but  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  convince  us  that  his  self-deception  on  this 
score  was  very  gross.^  He  had  defended  Olmiitz,  it  is 
true,  but  only  from  motives  of  immediate  policy,  and 
with  a  secret  resolution  to  "  eat  the  dish  of  his  revenge 
cold  instead  of  hot."  Certainly,  at  least,  his  "  illusions  " 
never  went  so  far  as  to  content  him  with  the  prospect 
of  his  country  remaining  in  a  state  of  permanent  vassal- 
age to  Austria.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  all  his 
Frankfort  despatches  which  were  subsequently  given  to 
the  world  to  show  that.  These  remarkable  despatches 
form  an  authentic  history  of  most  of  the  questions 
which  then  vexed  the  German  mind ;  they  mark 
the  progress  of  the  change  by  which  Bismarck,  from 
being  the  submissive  party  to  a  marriage  of  convenience 
— from  which,  however,  he  did  his  best  to  draw  domestic 
happiness — became  the  emphatic  advocate  of  divorce; 
and  they  show  the  clear  beginning  of  that  masterly 
policy  which  has  rapidly  converted  Germany  from  a 
geographical  expression,  a  bundle  of  conflicting  States 
tied  together  with  red  tape,  into  one  of  the  stablest, 

*  '*  On  coming  here  four  years  ago,"  wrote  Bismarck  in  18^,  "  I  cer- 
tainly was  no  opponent  of  Austria  in  principle,  but  I  should  have  had  to 
disiivow  every  drop  of  my  Prussian  blood  had  I  wished  to  preserve  any- 
thing even  like  a  moderate  predilection  for  Austria  as  understood  by  her 
prrsent  rulers." 
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most  formidable,  and  most  respected  empires  of  modern 
times.* 

*  Consisting  of  four  octavo  volumes,  these  Bismarck  despatches  were 
published— three  of  them  in  1882,  and  the  fourth  in  1884 — under  the 
title:  **  Preussen  im  Bundestag,  1851  bis  1859:  Docuviente  der  K. 
Preuss.  Bundestag/t-Geaatulschafi,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Bitter  von 
Poschinget,  veranlasst  und  unterstiltzt  durch  die  K.  Archlv-Verwaltung  ; 
Leipzig,  Verlag  von  8.  Hirzel  *' — i.e., "  Prussia  in  the  Federal  Diet,  from 
1851  to  1859:  being  Documents  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Mission  at  the 
Diet,  tnlited  by  Dr.  Chevalier  von  Poscliinger,  suggested  and  supported 
by  the  Administrators  of  the  Royal  Archives ;  published  at  Leipzig  by  S. 
Hirzel."  The  editor,  a  young  Bavarian  gentleman  engaged  in  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  has  done  his  work  witli  exemplary  skill ;  but  with 
the  national  archives  at  his  command  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  strange 
if  he  had  not  achieved  pre-eminence  in  a  field  of  labour  wherein  the 
Gennans,  more  than  any  other  nation,  are  fitted  by  nature  to  excel.  As  to 
the  exact  motives  which  prompted  the  publication  of  these  despatches 
during  the  life  of  their  autlior,  tlie  Opposition  prints  would  at  first  have  it 
that  it  was  deemed  exj>edient  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  produced  on 
public  opinion  by  the  Chancellor's  defeats  in  the  field  of  domestic  policy 
by  directing  attention  to  the  proofs  of  liis  brilliant  genius  as  a  diplomatist. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  truth  about  their  divulgence  was 
told  by  Profess<>r  von  Sybel,  KtHjper  of  the  Prussian  State  Archives,  who 
thus  wrote  in  ihii  ''  Hhtorhche  Zeifschrift''  (No.  1,  of  50  vol.):  "The 
nnu'h -discussed  question  of  how  these  despatches  came  to  be  published 
may  once  for  all  be  answered.  While  collecting  material  for  his  book  on 
the  banking  institutions  of  Prussia,  Herr  von  Poschinger  had  received 
pennission  to  look  into  the  documents  of  the  Diet  deposited  in  the  secn*r 
State  Archives  at  Berlin.  Hero  he  found  tlie  reports  of  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck, recognised  their  great  historical  importance,  and  came  to  ask  mo, 
as  Keejxir  of  the  Archives,  whether  ho  might  use  those  despatches  in  the 
compilation  of  a  book  on  '  Bismarck  in  Frankfort.'  Thereupon  I  suggt^st4?d 
to  liini  that,  instead  of  doing  that,  he  should  edit  the  documents  them- 
M?Ives.  and.  on  his  agreeing  to  this,  I  begged  the  Prince-Chancellor's 
approval  of  this  plan,  which  was  at  once  accorded."  These  Bismarck 
desjiatches  form  one  of  a  numr»rous  and  valuiible  series  of  liistorical  works 
I'oHipiled  from  the  Prussian  State  An-hives,  and  published  under  the  super- 
intendence of  their  keeper,  the  eminent  scholar.  Professor  v<m  Sybel.  At 
fir^>t  tlii're  was  no  slight  fear  and  trembling  at  Vienna  when  it  iH'came 
known  there  that  another  Dr.  Busch,  of  a  diplomatic  kind,  was  in  the 
field  ;  but  theunmlHed  composure  with  which  his  revelations  were  received 
even  there  was  a  proof  how  quickly  in  these  necessitous  days  the  memory 
of  defeat  gives  place  to  f(»elings  of  political  exiKMlieucy,  and  how  im- 
plaeable  enmity  may  be  soon  succeeded  by  brotherly  alliance. 

K    2 
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Diplomatic  literature  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader ;  but  in  most  of  these  Bis- 
marck despatches  there  is  an  inherent  charm 
Frankfort  wliicli  iuvitcs  pcrusal,  cvcn  when  the  sub- 

dcBpatches.  '- 

ject-matter  itself,  as  frequently  happens,  is 
detestably  dry.  For  they  are  full  of  keen  observation 
of  the  world,  of  quaint  and  original  expression,  of  strong 
common  sense,  of  racy  humour,  of  sharp  but  good- 
natured  satire,  of  trenchant  wit  and  miasculine  logic,  and 
exhibit  all  the  qualities  of  a  massive  and  comprehensive 
mind.  Their  author  is  equally  master  of  the  familiar  but 
forcible  style  of  Lord  Palmerston,  of  the  terse  and  pithy 
narrative  powers  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  the 
literary  strength  and  sweep  of  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury.* These  despatches  are  perfect  models  of  report- 
ing. Of  all  ambassadors,  Americans  are  probably  the 
best.  With  them,  too,  diplomacy  is  a  profession,  but 
not  one  that  requires  any  preliminary  training  and  out- 
fit beyond  the  possession  of  an  educated,  open  mind 
(with  manners,  if  possible,  in  accordance),  and  a  seeing 
eye.  Their  idea  of  the  representative,  or  honourable-spy 
function,  is  the  true  one,  as  any  one  may  convince  him- 
self by  turning  up  a  volume  of  their  "  Foreign  Rela- 
tions." Nothing  is  too  small  for  them  to  make  a  note 
of.  Nothing  escapes  their  observation,  and  whatever 
they  observe  they  report.  |  But  no  Minister  of  the 
United  States  ever  used  his  eyes  and  ears  more  vigilantly, 

•  In  the  Prussian  Chamber,  soon  after  their  publication,  Professor  von 
Sybel  pronounced  these  despatches  of  Bismarck  to  possess  '*a  classic 
worth  unsurpassed  V  the  best  German  prose-writers  of  any  age.'* 
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or  reported  more  faithfully  wlmt  he  saw  and  heard,  than 
did  Herr  von  Bismarck  at  the  Diet.  He  was  thorough. 
Xo  newspaper-correspondent  could  possibly  have  held 
the  candle  to  him.  He  was  the  greatest  tell-tale  in 
Frankfort.  Everything  w^ent  to  Berlin — from  the  ferret- 
ing out  of  the  author  of  some  obnoxious  article  to  the 
denunciation  of  persons  of  doubtful  antecedents,  and  of 
a  Government  which  had  converted  a  cobbler  into  a  full- 
blown diplomatist.*  Penetrating  observations  on  the 
state  of  the  democratic  movement,  interesting  news 
items  from  the  neighbouring  Courts,  the  denunciation 
of  blasphemous  publications,  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
persons,  records  of  travel  and  of  social  adventure,  sage 

•  In  one  despatch  he  says  that  a  diplomatic  appointment  in  Frankfort 
had  just  1x?cn  conferred  on  **a  person  of  very  doubtful  antecedents." 
According  to  rumours  current  at  the  time,  the  objectionable  person  was 
originally  a  shoemaker's  apprentice.  A  well-off  elderly  lady  had  **  taken 
notice  of  him,"  had  caused  him  to  be  educ^ited  at  her  expense,  had  pur- 
<*hase<l  for  him  the  title  of  Freiherr,  and  had  then  married  him.  The 
Government  of  the  country  in  which  the  hapjiy  pair  lived,  in  order  to 
proi'ure  decoratiims  for  the  transformed  shoemaker,  had  sent  him  repeatedly 
to  other  Courts  with  congratulator}'  messages;  and  on  these  occasions  articles 
written  by  himstdf  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  describing  his  conver- 
sati<ms  with  *'  the  most  eminent  diplomatists  of  the  Great  Powers."  *'  If 
now,"  sjiys  Herr  von  Bismarck,  *'  a  useless  post  has  been  granted  to  an 
individual  of  this  kind  for  no  oth(?r  puq)ose  than  to  force  for  him  an  entrance 
\  which  he  has  hitherto  sought  in  vain)  into  good  society,  his  ap^iointnient 
in  an  abuse  of  sovereignty  which  cannot  but  have  e\4l  consefpiences  " 
Herr  von  Bismarck  had  little  doubt  that  the  Government  in  question  was 
caiMible  of  such  proceedings,  for  ho  had  heard  that  it  had  "  an  open  shop 
for  patents  of  nobility/'  at  wliieh  titles  were  sold  for  fixed  prices  to  any  one 
wlio  chose  to  apply  for  them.  He  thought  it  very  probable,  therefore, 
that  *'  a  similar  traific  in  diplomatic  apiM)intments  had  Ixnm  established." 
In  consequence  of  these  representations  the  Prussian  Prime  Minist^'r 
I  Mantenffel)  attempted  to  stop  the  abuse  complained  of ;  and  his  advice 
to  Bismarck  on  the  subject  was  tiiat  the  diplomatic  corps  should  combine 
to  "cut"  the  upstart  complained  of. 
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reflections  on  the  relations  between  Church  and  State- 


such  is  the  kaleidoscopic  picture  presented  by  these  Bis- 
marck despatches. 

By  some  writers,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  Bismarck,  unhappy,  like  Alex- 
ander, at  having  no  more  foes  to  fight,  created  Ultra- 

The  Po  e  and     ^ontanism  for  the  simple  purpose  of  oppos- 
theSSviL"      j^^  j^.  ^^^  ^i^^g^  ^1^^  j.^^^  j^jg  Frankfort 

reports  on  the  Church-conflict  in  Baden  (1853)  will  find 
already  a  full  and  clear  expression  of  those  principles  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  the  Papal 
gauntlet  twenty  years  later.  Anxious  even  then  to  see 
the  power  of  the  Pope  in  Germany  confined  within 
proper  limits,  Bismarck  was  equally  zealous  in  his 
endeavour  to  impose  restraints  upon  the  Devil  in  certain 
fields  of  his  activity  ;  and  with  this  in  view  (December, 
1854)  he  moved  the  Diet  to  abolish  and  forbid  all 
public  gambling-tables  in  the  Fatherland.  To  be  sure, 
it  took  some  considerable  time  before  each  of  these 
foreign  potentates  was  assigned  his  present  share  of 
diminished  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Grermany ;  but 
still  it  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the  beginning  of 
great  changes. 

With    Bismarck   the    characteristics   of   the   diplo- 
matist were  generally  lost  in  those   of  the  man.     In 
schwarzen-      April,   1852,  Priucc  Schwarzenberg  died — 
berg.        .  tl^e    man   who   had  threatened   to    "  abase 
Prussia,    and    then    abolish    her," '  and    Bismarck   was 
asked  to   attend  a  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
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But  this,  he  thought,   was  asking  a  little   too   much 
of  him.* 

During  his  Parliamentary  career  he  had  always 
strenuously  argued  that  bounds  should  be  set  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Press,  and  at  Frankfort  he  acted  on  his 
convictions.  A  democratic  print  had  com- 
pared the  black-red -and-gold  banner  on  the 
palace  of  the  Diet  to  a  "  virgin-wreath  over  a  house  of 
ill-fame."  Unfortunately  for  this  ribald  journal  the 
honour  of  the  body  against  which  it  never  ceased  to  rail 
Avas  in  the  temporary  keeping  of  its  Prussian  Vice- 
President,  who  promptly  informed  the  civic  authorities 
that  if  they  would  not,  within  a  stated  interval,  guarantee 
the  Diet  against  the  recurrence  of  such  insults,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  take  his  own  measures.  Meanwhile  he 
asked  the  commander  of  a  Prussian  regiment,  forming 
part  of  the  garrison,  what  he  would  do  if  required  to 
arrest  the  offending  editor  and  possess  his  premises. 
The  colonel  replied  that,  at  a  word  from  the  Prussian 
Envoy,  he  was  prepared  to  seize,  not  only  the  foul-penned 
democrat  himself,  but  also  the  whole  stiff-necked  Senate 
of  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort.  But  to  this  length  it 
was  unnecessary  to  go ;  for  at  the  instance  of  the 
Senate,  which  hastened  to  comply  with  the  imperious 
demands  of  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  l)e  terribly  in 
earnest,  the  scurrilous  newspaper  was  at  once  ex- 
tinguished.    At   the  same  time  its  editor  was  soundly 

•  "  The  Enplinh  Envoy  (Lord  Cowley)  was  very  much  stnick  on  my 
communicating  tliP  news  to  him,  and  he  then  said,  *  Au  fond  c*est  nn  bon- 
heury* "  to  which  Bismarck  doubtless  replied  with  a  deep  *'  Amen." 
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belaboured  in  his  own  liouse  by  two  mysterious  mes- 
sengers of  vengeance,  whose  employer  it  was  impossible 
to  discover. 

But  then  the  police  of  Frankfort  were  a  shockingly 
supine  and  corrupt  body.  For  do  we  not  find  Bismarck 
himself  bitterly  complaining  of  the  perils  and  nuisances 
to  which   passengers  in  the   streets   of   this  free  and 

ancient  city  were  continually  exposed  ?  He 
FraXfortand     himsclf,  tliouffh  uot,  it  would  sccm,  from 

Berlin,  . 

any  personal  unpopularity,  had  been  re- 
peatedly pelted  with  stones,  while  his  wife's  bonnet  had 
suffered  from  a  brick-bat  in  broad  daylight ;  and,  as 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  men  who  were  paid  to 
guard  the  public  from  such  outrages,  he  instanced  the 
case  of  a  gendarme  who  had  made  himself  the  recipient 
of  two  hundred  articles  stolen  from  his  house  by  a 
servant-girl,  who  deemed  this  the  easiest  way  of  accumu- 
lating an  outfit  prior  to  making  off  to  America  with  her 
policeman*lover.  That  for  this  crime  the  man  was  only 
dismissed  the  force,  and  the  maid  let  off  with  a  fort- 
night in  gaol,  seemed  to  Bismarck  a  most  scandalous 
and  intolerable  miscarriage  of  justice  worth  the  notice 
of  his  Grovernment. 

It  would  have  been  well,  he  doubtless  thought,  if 
the  police  of  Frankfort  had  shared  a  little  more  of 
that  spirit  which  animated  the  force  at  Berlin  to  an 
intolerable  degree.  An  English  Captain  Yates,  when 
passing  through  Frankfort  (July,  1855),  had  com- 
plained to  Sir  Alexander  Malet  (the  British  Envoy 
there)    of    the    extreme    masterfulness   of  the    Berlin 
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police ;     and    Bismarck    wrote    with   reference  to    the 
story : 

"  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  about  tlie  incident  to  distinguish 
what  is  true  from  what  is  false  ;  but  the  com{)laints  of  all  travellers 
agree  in  calling  the  Berlin  police  the  rudest  in  Eurojie,  and  in  assert- 
ing that  in  their  arrogant  treatment  of  individuals,  as  well  as  in 
their  neglect  of  the  forms  of  civility  in  general,  they  excel  even  the 
French  mo ur hard.  My  own  exj^erience  does  not  allow  me  to  contra- 
dict such  comjilaints.  The  tone  of  our  policemen  towards  strangers 
is  unnecessarily  harsh,  and  the  constables  hanging  al>out  the  streets 
of  Berlin  exercise  their  control  of  the  puldic  to  the  extent  of 
determining  the  height  to  which  respectable  ladies  shall  lift  their 
dresses  in  rainy  weather,  and  the  position  in  which  one  shall  sit  while 
driving  in  a  cab.  Petty  d(?spotism  of  this  sort  is  often  a  much  more 
serious  cause  of  j)olitical  disallbction  than  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
foniis  of  gov(Tnment  or  budget-rights.  But  in  the  subaltern  portion 
of  our  State-servants  there  is  rooted,  with  indestructible  firmness,  a 
tendency  to  be  overbearing  and  rude.'* 

In  addition  to  his  diplomatic  office  at  Frankfort, 
IJismarck  had  been  specially  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Prussian  Press  Bureau  there,  an  intricate 
})iece  of  machinery  for  converting  the  journalism  of  that 
day,  sucli  as  it  was,  to  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  his  Government.  The  Austrians, 
on  their  part,  were  not  witliout  an  organisation  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  thus  the  rivalry  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Diet  was  reflected  in  the  Press  by  hire- 
ling  scribes,  who  stabbed  like  masked  assassins  and 
mined  like  moles.  By  a  lucky  chance — it  was  in  the 
hpring  of  1854 — Bismarck  acquired  possession  of  the 
key  to  the  enemy's  fortress  in  the  shape  of  an  old  desk 
which    had   been   sold    by    Baron    von    Prokesch,   his 
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Austrian  colleague.  In  the  pigeon-holes  of  this  secre- 
taire was  found  a  mass  of  correspondence  between  its 
previous  owner  and  his  secret  newspaper-agents  with 
respect  to  an  anti-Prussian  manipulation  of  the  German 
Press,  together  with  the  drafts  of  vehement  articles 
whose  authors  had  hitherto  been  sought  for  in  the  demo- 
cratic camp,  and  wliich,  though  containing  personal 
insults  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  appeared  when 
Baron  Prokesch  was  accredited  at  Berlin.  Another  man 
would  have  probably  used  the  discovery  as  a  means  of 
procuring  the  immediate  recall  of  the  Austrian  plotter. 
Bismarck  sagaciously  advised  his  Government  only  to 
publish  so  much  of  its  information  as  would  inspire 
Prokesch  with  a  feeling  of  harrowing  insecurity,  and 
make  the  other  States  admire  the  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  Prussia.  Better  an  awkward  foe,  he  wisely 
thought,  than  a  dissembling  friend.  The  representative 
of  Austria  intrigued  with  the  craft  of  an  lago,  but  he 
was  met  with  a  subtlety  of  counterplot  unsurpassed  by 
the  conceptions  of  the  poet  who  penned  the  "  Con- 
spiracy of  Fiesco.'' 

One  dreadful  grievance  with  Bismarck  was  the  per- 
sistent practice  of  opening  his  letters  and  despatches  in 
which  the  foes  of  Prussia  indulged. 

"  Do  not  forget  when  you  write  to  me,"  was  the  caution  he  gaA^e 
his  wife,  "  tJiat  your  letters  are  not  only  read  by  me,  but  by  all 
sorts  of  post-office  spies." 

And  again  : 

"  As  to  politics  and  people  I  cannot  write  much,  as  most  of  the 
letters  are  opened  here."     "  I  am  uneasy  about  the  fate  of  a  very 
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confidential  communication  I  sent  you  lately/'  he  tells   his   friend 

Wagener;  **  three  of  my  letters  to  my  wife  have  gone  a-missing; 

if  damaged  in  the  opening  they  are  coolly  destroyed." 

"  I  hope  your  wife  will  excuse  me,"  he  adds  in  a      Letter-opening 

.  and  its  conse- 

postscnpt  to  Herr  von  Manteuffel,  "  if  I  send  this  de-      quences. 

spatch  addressed  externally  to  her,  so  as  to  obviate  the 

chance  of  its  being  officially  opened."     .     .     .     "If  the     .     .     .     or 

others  are  enabled  to  sow  mistrust  in  our  camp,  they  will  have  gained 

thereby  the  chief  purpose  of  their  letter-pilfering." 

Continuing  for  years,  this  annoying  system  of 
espionage,  combined  with  other  postal  abuses,  at  last  (in 
1S58)  induced  Bismarck  to  take  the  initiative  in  an 
attempt  to  wrest  from  the  princely  house  of  Thurn-and- 
Taxis  the  letter-carrying  monopoly  which  it  had  enjoyed 
for  centuries.  But  this  assault  of  his  on  a  private 
privilege,  which  had  proved  itself  to  be  no  longer  com- 
patible  with  the  public  interest,  was  frustrated  no  less 
by  the  opposition  of  Austria  than  by  the  apathy  of  his 
own  Government;  and  it  was  not  till  1860,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  that 
lie  succeeded  in  transforming  the  Thurn-and-Taxis  post- 
office  into  a  State  institution. 

But  of  all  his  despatches  written  during  his  stay  at 
Frankfort  certainly  the  most  interesting  to  the  general 
student  is  a  sort  of  inventory  of  the  charac- 
ters of  all  his  collea«:ues  in  the  Diet.     These     diinomntic 

^  portraits. 

personal  sketches  read  like  pages  from  Theo- 
phrastus  or  La  Bruyere,  and  prove  that  their  author  had 
the  choice  of  becoming  great  in  politics  or  in  literature. 
As  serving  to  denote  the  human  element  in  which  Bis- 
marck then  lived  and  moved,  we  may  be  excused  for 
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projecting  on  our  canvas,  in  his  own  colours,  the  mere 
heads  of  his  Frankfort  companions,  while  regretting  that 
we  have  no  room  for  their  marvellously  well-drawn  full 
figures. 

Herr  von  Prokesch,*  presiding  member  of  the  Diet 
for  Austria  (in  1853),  is  first  put  on  the  pillory  : 

"The  easy  calmness  with  which  he  advances  falsehoods  or  contests 
the  truth  even  exceeds  my  pretty  high  expectations  in  this  respect ; 
and  add  to  this  a  surprising  degree  of  coolness  in  dropping  a  sub- 
jf*ct  or  changing  front,  as  soon  as  the  falsity  of  his  premises  is  proved 
to  him  beyond  all  quibble.  If  need  be,  he  will  cover  liis  retreat  in 
such  a  case  by  an  outburst  of  moral  indignation  or  by  a  very  [)ersonal 
attack,  with  which  he  transfers  the  discussion  to  a  new  and  totally 
dillbrent  field.  His  chief  weapons  in  the  petty  warfare  which  I  am 
obliged  to  wage  with  him  whenever  our  interests  diverge  are — [lassive 
resistance,  which  often  imposes  on  me  the  rdle  of  an  importunate  dun, 
and  the  /ait  accompli  of  i)residential  encroachments,  apparently 
trifling  in  themselves,  which  are  generally  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  remonstrance  on  my  part  must  look  like  quarrelsome  and  hair- 
splitting criticism.  ...  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  obliged 
U)  take  him  to  task  for  raising  a  loan  of  87,000  florins  on  his 
own  responsibility  for  fortification  expenses,  on  which  occasion  he 
appealed  to  'hundreds '  of  precedents  (of  a  like  kind),  though  he  could 
not  name  me  a  single  one  of  them.  He  then  declared  that  a  certain 
fliscretionary  power  for  the  carrying  on  of  business  was  indispensable 
lo  the  President ;  that  formerly  no  one  would  have  dared  to  make  a 
noise  about  such  trifles  ;  and  that  it  could  not  possibly  conduce  to 
tlie  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  between  us  and  Austria  if 
every  action  of  the  President  were  to  be  thus  exposed  to  malevolent 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  member.  .  .  .  He  was 
sure  the  Diet  would  not  seek  to  disavow  his  act ;  but  should  it  do 
so,  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the  *  trifling  interest  on  the  loan  out  of 
his  own  pocket.'     I  replied  that  the  latter  course  seemed  to  me  a 

*  We  have  already  presented  our  readers  with  Bismarck's  portrait  of 
Couut  Thun,  the  predec'»*"'or  of  Prokesch.     See  p.  122,  ante. 
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happy  one,  and  the  only  .proper  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  had 
arisen.     .     .     ."• 

The  Bavarian  member,  Herr  von  Schrenck,  was  by 
Bismarck  accounted  to  be  one  of  the  best  elements  in 
the  Diet,  both  in  point  of  character  and  accomphshments. 

"  A  thorough  and  diligent  worker,  he  is  practical  in  his  views  and 
judgments,  though  sometimes  a  little  dogmatic  from  his  legal  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  Officially,  he  is  open  and  complaisant  as  long  as  his 
high-strung  and  excitable  national  feelings  are  spared — a  weakness 
to  which  I  stiive  to  be  particularly  considerate.     .     .     .** 

"  My  Saxon  colleague,  Herr  von  Nostitz,  inspires  me  with  less 
confidence,  believing  as  I  do — though  I  should  be  glad  if  I  read  hitn 
wrongly — that,  on  the  whole,  personal  interests  are  more  with  him 
than  political  ones.  .  .  .  His  political  conduct  is  determined  by 
the  wish  to  retain  his  official  post  here  (from  various  domestic  and 
pecuniary  motives),  and  certainly,  considering  the  present  tendency 
of  the  Saxon  Government,  Austria  has  much  more  cause  to  fortify 
him  in  his  position  than  Prussia.     .     .     .     With  his  great  power 

/ 
I 

•  Once  during  the  Franco-German  war  Bismarck  said  : — "  No  Austrian 
diplomatist  of  the  school  of  that  day  troubled  himself  very  much  about  the 
exact  truth.  Prokesch  was  not  at  all  the  man  for  me.  He  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  East  the  trick  of  the  most  miserable  intrigues.  Truth 
was  a  matter  of  absolute  iudifference  to  him.  I  remember  once,  in  a  large 
oomjiany,  there  was  some  talk  of  an  Austrian  assertion  which  did  not 
square  with  the  truth.  Prokosch  raised  his  voice  aud  said,  so  that  I  should 
hear  him  distinctly,  *  If  that  were  not  tnie  I  should  have  been  lying  (and 
he  emphasised  tlie  word)  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial-Royal  Government.' 
He  looked  me  straight  in  the  face.    I  returned  the  look,  and  said,  quietly, 

*  Quite  so,  yom*  Excellency.'  He  was  obviously  shocked ;  but  when  (m 
lookiug  round  he  perceived  nothing  but  down-dropped  eyes  and  solemn 
sihmce,  wliich  meant  to  sny  that  1  was  in  the  right,  he  turned  on  his  heel 
aud  went  into  the  dining-room  whore  covers  were  laid.  After  dinner  ho 
had  recovered  himself,  and  came  across  to  me  with  a  full  glass,  for  other- 
wise I  should  have  supposed  that  he  was  going  to  call  me  out.     He  siiid, 

*  Come  now  ;  let  us  make  friends.'  *  Why  not  ?  '  said  I ;  *  but  tlie  protocol 
must  of  course  be  altered.'  *You  are  incorrigible,' he  replied,  smiling. 
It  was  all  right.  The  protocol  ivas  altered,  so  that  they  recognised  that  it 
had  contained  an  untruth." — *'  Bismarck  iji  the  Franco -German  ff  ar." 
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work,  intelligence,  and  long  experience,  he  is  the  most  effective 
supporter  of  all  that  Austria  tries  to  achieve  in  the  Diet** 

Bismarck  regretted  that  the  Diet  was  likely  to  lose 
Herr  von  Bothmer,  for  Hanover, 

"  who  has  not  only  a  straightforward  and  prepossessing  character, 
but  is  also  the  only  one  of  my  colleagues  who  has  independence 
enough  to  give  me  more  than  passive  assistance  when  I  have  to 
expostulate  with  the  (Austrian)  President." 

A  very  different  stamp  of  man  was  the  Wiirtemberg 
Envoy,  Herr  von  Reinhard,  who  was  as  "  superficial  and 
confused  "  as  Herr  von  Bothmer  was  clear  and  thorough. 
Either  from  personal  pique,  or  "  a  tendency  to  concern 
himself  more  with  insane  theory  tlian  sober  practice," 
he  cherished  a  deep  and  bitter  dislike  of  Prussia,  going 
even  far  beyond  the  instructions  of  his  Court  in  this 
respect.  He  always  came  late  to  the  sittings  of  the 
Diet,  and  by  his  inattention  and  stupidity  occasioned 
immense  waste  of  time. 

The  Baden  colleague  of  this  perverse  character,  Herr 
von  Marschall,  was  **not  without  understanding  and 
business  capacity,"  but  he  had  an  inveterate  tendency 
to  ^'disclaim  all  responsibility  for  an  independent  judg- 
ment,'* and  to  attempt  to  sit  on  two  chairs  at  the  same 
time — a  man  of  whom  Bismarck  had  not  much  to  expect. 

The  representative  of  Kur-Hesse,  Herr  von  Trott, 
impressed  Bismarck  more  as  a  bluff  and  jovial  hunting 
squire  than  as  an  ambassador.  Whenever  he  came  to 
the  sittings,  and  that  he  did  as  rarely  as  possible,  he 
voted  straight  off  according  to  his  instructions,  which 
had  generally  been  dictated  by  Austria. 


dik 
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A  more  hostile  element  than  this  good-natured 
Nimrod  was  to  be  found  in  Freiherr  von  Miinch- 
Bellinghausen,  the  member  for  Ducal  Hesse,  whose 
Catholic  sentiments  made  him  a  steady  opponent  of 
Prussia,  "  though  without  any  discernible  tendency  to 
insincerity  and  intrigue  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  anti- 
Prussian  policy  prescribed  to  liim  by  his  Government." 
That  a  Protestant  Sovereign  in  conflict  with  his  Catholic 
bishops  should  make  such  a  man  his  representative, 
seemed  to  Bismarck  anomalous. 

"  One  of  the  cleverest  and  most  impartial  heads  in 
the  Diet  is  Herr  von  Billow,  representing  Denmark 
(for  the  Elbe  Duchies),"  on  whom,  as  on  all  who  ever 
struck  him  for  their  ability,  Bismarck,  be  it  remarked 
in  passing,  continued  to  keep  an  eye,  and  in  after  years 
made  him  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Otfice,  in  which  capacity 
he  Avas  one  of  the  German  Plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin. 

"To  our  tru(;st  allies  belongs  Herr  Von  Schei'ff"  (Envoy  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  for  Luxemburg) — "an  experienced  and 
painfully  conscientious  man  of  business,  and  of  great  assistance  to 
me,  esi>ecially  outside  the  Diet." 

"  Of  his  neighbour,  Freilierr  von  Fritsch  (for  the  Ducal-Saxon 
Sovereigns),  I  have  nothing  to  wish,  except  that  his  power  to  support 
our  Prussian  policy  might  equal  his  will."     . 

''  Nassau  and  Brunswick  are  represented  by  Freiherr 
von  Dungern,  an  inoffensive  character  who  neither  by 
personal  talents  nor  political  weight  exercises  any 
influence  on  the  Diet,**  and  who,  for  the  rest,  exemplified 
the  saying  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.     His 
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family  and  other  relations  generally  inclined  him  to 
favour  Austria,  who  controlled  the  neighbouring  Court 
of  Nassau ;  and  as  for  poor  Brunswick,  the  little  he  did 
for  it  was  scarcely  to  be  regarded,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bismarck,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  salary. 

Of  the  Mecklenburg  member,  Herr  von  Oertzen, 
Bismarck  had  a  high  opinion,  and  could  always  count 
upon  his  openness  and  honesty,  as,  like  himself,  he  had 
gradually  been  weaned  from  his  sympathies  for 
Austria. 

The  representative  of  Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  and 
Schwarzburg,  was  Herr  von  Eisendecher,  "a  kindly 
man  of  wit  and  lively  conversation,"  who  advocated 
the  development  of  the  Diet  into  a  strong  central 
power  as  compensation  for  the  failure  of  Prussia's 
efforts  to  achieve  national  unity,  of  which  he  had 
previously  been  a  warm  supporter. 

A  very  singular  and  high-prancing  person  in  the 
eyes  of  Bismarck  was  Freiherr  von  Holzhausen — the 
member  for  half-a-dozen  insignificant  States,  a  moneyed 
worldling  of  an  old  patrician  race  in  Frankfort,  his  head 
turned  with  the  title  of  Privy  Councillor,  his  portly 
body  blazing  with  several  grand  crosses,  and  his  vaulting 
imagination  full  of  family  pride  and  the  faded  glories  of 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire.  To  this  extraordinary  man 
the  whole  policy  of  Prussia  seemed  nothing  but  "  re- 
volutionary usurpation  "  which  he  took  every  means  to 
oppose,  being  equally  ready  to  act,  with  or  without 
instructions,  in  the  most  unscrupulous  and  high-handed 
way.       Bismarck   suspected    that    the    motive  for  his 
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conduct  was  to  be  found  in  a  terribly  strong  hankering 
after  another  Imperial  order,  and  for  the  elevation  of  his 
family  to  the  rank  of  Austrian  Counts. 

Such,  then,  was  the  human  environment  in  which 
Bismarck  more  immediately  moved ;  such  were  the 
men  w^ith  whom  he  primarily  had  to  cope.  The  rest  of 
his  companions  were  chiefly  members  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
foreign  Diplomatic  Body,  and  most  of  their  ^^"*' 
characters,  too,  are  graphically  hit  oft'  here  and  there 
throughout  these  despatches.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  sketcii  of  the  French  Ambassador  (in  1856)  : — 

"  My  French  colleague,  Coimt  Montessuy,  attaches  on  the  whole 
too  much  importance  to  the  Press,  and  extracts  therefrom  much  un- 
trustwoi-thy  matter  for  his  reports,  having  no  proper  conception  of 
the  ways  and  character  of  our  German  newspaper-men.  He  con- 
tinues to  report  with  unabated  zeal,  and  is  to  some  extent  feared  by 
my  German  colleagues,  at  whose  myfiterious  self-importance  he  runs 
amuck  with  direct  questionings  and  inquisitorial  endeavours  to  get 
at  what  passed  in  our  sittings.  Socially  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  a  good  position  for  himself  here,  for  which  his  wife 
chiefly  to  blame.  For  by  the  *  federal  ladies'  she  is  not  found  polite 
enough  for  them  to  pardon  her  pretensions  and  her  diamonds,  while 
her  invitations  are  the  germ  of  fresh  bickerings,  seeing  that  in  the 
selection  and  s(?ating  of  her  guests  she  tiikes  not  into  account  the 
manifold  cliffs  of  jank  and  other  claims  existing  here.  Some  of  the 
federal  envoys,  indeed,  do  not  go  any  more  to  Montessuy's.  But  I 
belong  to  the  few  who  stand  well  with  l)oth  man  and  wife,  and  my 
only  objection  to  their  house  is  that  there  is  bad  eating  and  worse 
drinking  in  it — which  I,  however,  with  my  accustomed  devotion  to 
the  royatl  service,  bear  without  grumbling,  as  Montessuy  is  otherwise 
a  pleasant  colleat^ue  for  me.' 

Bismarck  also  saw  much  of  Prince  GortchakoiF  who, 
in  addition  to  representing  the  Czar  at  Stuttgart 
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accredited  to  the  Germanic  Diet.     It  lias  been  truly 

said  of  the  Russian  diplomatist  that  he  began  by  being 

Prince  Gortr      PHnce  Bismarck's  patron,  that  he  gradually 

became  Prince  Bismarck's  dupe,  and  that 
he  ended  by  being  Prince  Bismarck's  overmatched 
antagonist.  We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  see 
how  the  master  was  outstripped  by  his  pupil,  but  mean- 
while we  may  note  that,  even  in  the  Frankfort  days, 
GortchakofF  had  begun  to  develop  that  fatal  tendency 
to  pose  as  the  Deus  ex  machind  in  diplomatic  quarrels 
to  which  he  finally  owed  his  fall : — 

"I  may  mention  a8  a  curiosity,"  wrote  Bismarck  (April,  1852), 
'*  that  when  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  here  two  months  ago,  he  affected 
to  have  bi  ought  about  by  his  peraonal  mediation  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation between  Prussia  and  Austria — Ihough  not  so  much,  as  he 
f>aid,  by  his  own  merit  as  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  *  lefaibh 
echo  de  la  volx  de  VEmpereurJ  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
already  settled  our  differences  with  Austria "  (for  the  time  being) 
"  before  his  arrival  here/' 

But  of  all  his  foreign  colleagues,  Bismarck  lived  on 
terms  of  greatest  intimacy  with  Sir  Alexander  Malet, 
representing  England,  whom  he  sincerely  admired  and 
respected.  The  honest,  simple,  straightforward  character 
of  Sir  Alexander  pleased  him,  and  they  hunted,  travelled, 
and  lived  much  together.  Official  tension  could  not 
disturb  their  private  friendship,  and  the  latter  was 
severely  tested  by  a  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen 
about  the  claims  of  an  English  nobleman  (the  Earl  of  c 
Bentinck)  to  a  property  in  Oldenburg — of  no  human 
interest  now  to  any  one,  even  of  the  Dryasdust  class. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  English  Government  espoused 
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the  cause  of  the  peer,  and  made  a  representation  on  the 
subject  to  the  Diet,  or  rather  to  its  Austrian  President, 
Bismarck  at  first  opposed  the  discussion  of  the  matter, 
less  from  reasons  of  substance  than  of  form,  being 
determined  to  set  his  face  against  the  fiction — cherished., 
among  others,  by  the  misapprehending  powers  of 
Downing  Street — that  the  Diplomatic  Body  were  bound 
to  confine  their  business  relations  with  the  Diet  to  its 
President,  a  fiction  which  Austria  industriously  used  as 
an  additional  weapon  against  her  Prussian  rival.  A 
correspondence  on  the  subject  took  place  between  the 
Cabinets  of  London  and  Berlin,  the  result  being  that 
Lord  Clarendon  conveyed  to  Bismarck  his  thanks  for 
the  clearer  insight  the  latter  had  given  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Diet,  and  instructed  Sir  Alexander 
Malet  to  act  henceforth  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  his  Prussian  colleague.  What 
directly  led  to  this  correspondence  was  a  complaint  by 
Lord  Bloomfield  at  Berlin — quite  groundless,  as  it 
turned  out — that  in  the  affiiir  Bismarck  had  shown 
j^reat  hostility  to  England. 

"  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know,"  wrote  Bismarck  (January,  1858) 
to  Baron  Mant^uflfel  in  self-justification,  "  what  could  have  induced 
nie  to  act  as  I  am  said  to  have  done,  seeing  that  not  only  with  both 
the  l^ntincks,  but  also  with  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  I  have  always  been 
on  the  best  footing,  and  seeing  also  that  in  general,  as  your  Excellency 
knows,  my  sympathii  s  for  England  are  livelier  than  for  any  other 
country  after  my  own."* 

In  dealing  with  things  Bismarck's  main    strength 

•  See  p.  207,  posi. 
L   2 
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has  ever  been  his  consummate  knowledge  of  men,  and 
before  accepting  his  post  at  Frankfort  he  had  stipulated 

with  the  Kins:  to  ffrant  him  opportunity  of 

Bismarck    a  o  O  srr  J 

uifn^aGrand     visitiug  all  the   chief    German    Courts    in 

order  that  he  might  become  acquainted 
with  the  leading  personalities  at  them.*  Darmstadt 
was  one  of  the  capitals  to  which  the  pursuit  of  this 
systematic  study  of  character  frequently  took  him,  and 
he  once  related  f  that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  he  was 
not  a  favourite  with  the  Gmnd  Duchess  Mathilda,  who 
said  of  him  to  some  one :  "  He  is  always  there,  and 
looks  as  if  he  were  as  big  a  man  as  the  Grand  Duke 
himself."  But,  indeed,  he  once  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  himself  to  be  a  much  bigger  man  than  His 
Highness,  and  the  incident  is  worth  referring  to  as 
illustrating  the  petty  spites  and  jealousies  which  then 
dominated  the  minor  Courts,  as  well  as  the  bold  and 
masterful  character  of  the  man  who  was  now  in  training 
to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  German  diplomacy. 

Herr  von  Dalwigk,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse's 
Prime  Minister,  was  an  inveterate  foe  of  Prussia,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  testifying  his  hatred  of  that 
Power.     Now,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Prussian 

Minister    at     Darmstadt,     Baron     Canitz, 

Hiflmarck  and  ,  . ,  •        j  i         n      i  p     tt 

Herr  von  Dal      provcd  a  thom   lu  the  ilesii   01  Herr  von 

wigk.  •*■ 

Dalwigk ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  one 
day  surprised  with  a  demand  for  the  recall  of  his  repre- 

•  **  Recollections  of  my  Life,"  by  Herr  von  Unnili  (to  whom  Bismarck 
related  this  fact),  in  the  Deutsche  Remie  for  Octol)er,  1881. 
t  Dr.  Busch 
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sentative.  Canitz,  said  Dalwigk,  had  spoken  to  him  in 
a  too  inquisitive  and  insulting  manner,  and  honour 
therefore  required  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his 
post.,  Bismarck  was  all  the  more  astounded  at  this 
request  as  knowing  Baron  Canitz  to  be  a  man  of 
polished  manners  and  "  scrupulous  veracity,"  and  as 
being  morally  convinced  that  Dalwigk's  charges  against 
him  were  a  pure  fabrication. 

« 

"  If  therefon?,*^  he  wrote,  "  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  roundly 
expressing  my  opinion  in  the  matter,  I  would  respond  to  the 
audacious  assumption  of  Herr  von  Dalwigk,  that  he  can  procure  the 
recall  of  a  Prussian  agent  at  his  bon  plaisir,  with  the  emphatic  decla- 
ration that  there  is  altogether  no  prosjxjct  of  prosperous  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  Prussia  and  Darmstadt  as  long  as  Herr  von 
Dalwigk  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  I  am  sure  that  we 
should  eiiiTy  our  point,  and  our  stocks  woul4  thus  experience  a  con- 
siderable rise.  For  in  all  duty  and  conscience  I  can  assure  you  that, 
if  Herr  von  Dalwigk  cAnnot  get  along  with  Canitz,  he  could  only  do  so 
with  a  representative  of  Prussia  more  devoted  to  the  sei'vice  of 
Hesse  than  to  ours.  I  am  all  the  more  ardent  in  espousing  his  cause, 
as  having  always  encouniged  Canitz  to  be  more  energetic  and  less 
accommodating  in  his  Tjehaviour  towanis  Hen*  von  Dalwigk  than  his 
kindly,  fiuiet,  and  courteous  manners  would  naturally  incline  him 
to  be.' 

Bismarck  was  charmed  with  the  opportunity  which 
had  thus  unexpectedly  presented  itself  of  pushing 
I)alwigk  from  a  position  which  he  had  used  to  the 
dt^trinient  of  Prussia,  but  he  was  too  warv  to  demand 
liis  summary  dismissal  from  office.  Such  a 
rcciuest,  he  art^ued,  would  onlv'  have  the  rouiu.amrucs 
rilect  of*  makin<^  his  Grand-Ducal  master 
'*  sulk  "  and  i^row  surly.  A  much  more  convenient  wav, 
lie  said,  of  abolishing    Dalwigk  (whom  he  characterised 
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as  a  "base  Ehine-Confederationist " )  *  would  be  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  Hesse  for  the  recall  of 
Canitz,  thereupon  send  away  Gortz  (the  Hessian  Envoy) 
from  Berlin,  and  then  approach  the  Grand  Duke  with 
W\\^  fait  accompli  of  ruptured  relations,  and  a — '^  tu,  Vas 
voulu,  Georges  Bandin  !  " 

The  King  of  Prussia  hesitated  not  to  accept  the 
advice  of  Herr  von  Bismarck,  who  was  at  once  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  giving  effect  to  it ;  and  for  this  purpose 

he  repaired  to  Darmstadt  to  "  beard  the  lion 

Grand-ducal  .        ^  .         ,         ,,        >^/,     ,  .        ,     .  ,  ...        .• 

notions  of  di-      m   his   dcu.       (Jt   his   interview   with   the 

plomacy. 

Grand  Duke  he  gave  a  most  amusing  ac- 
count, telling  how  His  Highness,  among  other  things, 
avowed  that  he  "  only  cared  to  have  such  diplomatists 
about  him  as  asked  no  questions  which  could  not  be 
answered."  f  To  which  Bismarck  replied,  that  "  diplo- 
matists in  general  were  expressly  paid  for  continuing  to 
ask  questions  until  they  could  no  longer  get  an  answer." 
But  neither  from  the  Grand  Duke  nor  his  Prime 
Minister  could  he  wring  a  promise  of  the  satisfaction 
required  by  the  offended  honour  of  Prussia.  It  was  not 
calculated  to  raise  his  hopes  of  a  decent  settlement  of 
the  squabble  that,  in  calling  to  discuss  it  with  Dalwigk, 
he  was  asked  by  that  worthy  to  come  back  in  two 
hours ;  and  when  at  last  Bismarck  managed  to  procure 
an  audience  of  the  great  man,  and  begged  him  to  step 
over  to  the  palace  and  have  it  out  with  him  before  the 

*  "  achnoder  Rheinhiindler,** 

t  It  was  one  of  Dalwigk's  charges  against  Baron  Canitz  that  the  latter 
had  asked  him  an  ipri»p«"#w,^  question. 
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Grand  Duke,  the  Minister  declined  the  invitation  on  the 
plea  that  his  attire  was  unsuited  to  the  presence  of 
Majesty. 

A  second  time  did  Bismarck  return  to  Darmstadt, 
but  with  no  better  result.  Dalwigk  was  as  obstinate  in 
swearing  on  his  honour  that  he  had  received 

.-I  11-1  !•  /»  r\       *i  -^  conspirator- 

the    alleered    provocation    irom    Lanitz,    as     like  meeting  in 

^  t-  a  wood. 

Canitz  was  persistent  in  avowing  his  inno- 
cence on  his  sacred  oath  of  office  ;  but  Bismarck  could 
not  doubt  that  Dalwigk  had  trifled  with  the  truth  to 
his  master,  when  he  beheld  how  the  hypocrite  affected 
to  profess  his  "  especial  predilection  '*  for  that  Prussia, 
with  implacable  hatred  of  which  his  heart  was  well 
known  to  be  filled.  That  happy  relations  between 
Prussia  and  Hesse  could  never  exist  as  long  as  Dalwigk 
remained  in  office  Bismarck  was  assured  by  one  of  the 
Hessian  Minister's  own  colleagues  (Baron  von  Schaffer- 
liernstein)  who  a.spired  to  usurp  his  place,  and  who 
.scrupled  not,  conspirator-like,  to  seek  a  secret  meeting 
with  the  Prussian  Envoy  in  a  solitar}^  wood,*  the  better 
to  avoid  detection  in  the  dangerous  task  of  seeking  to 
prove  himself  a  much  more  acceptable  Hessian  Premier 
to  Prussia  than  his  chief. 

Conciliatory  offers  were  of  no  avail.  Tlie  Grand 
Duke  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  door 

.  ii      i    T-i'  1      1    Pi  J.        1  •  "Bellvvi  civile " 

or  escape  that  Bismarck  leit  open   to   him,     u-twoen  nesse 

*  ^  and  Prussia. 

and  the  '*  helium  cicile^'  which  His  Highness 

•  •'  Soon  after  my  last  audience  with  the  Grand  Duke,  he  (Sehjiffer) 
a8ked  me  for  an  interview,  which  ho  declared,  however,  must  ueces-sarily 
l)e  of  a  strictly  private  nature ;  and  so  it  took  place  in  a  wood  between 
hero  and  Mayence,  whither  1  went  on  pretence  of  a  shooting  excursion." 
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had  so  earnestly  deprecated,  was  at  ODce  declared  by  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Darmstadt 
and  Berlin  (July,  1853).  All  the  Courts  of  Germany 
were  in  a  titter  at  the  scandal.  In  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  the  Grand  Duke  had  never  been  so  boldly  spoken 
to  as  by  Herr  von  Bismarck.  It  was  plain  that,  whoever 
was  the  nominal  head  of  the  Government  at  Berlin, 
Prussia,  under  some  latent  influence  or  other,  was  begin- 
ning to  hold  her  head  much  higher  than  of  late.  Bis- 
marck himself  was  appointed  interim  Charg6  d'Affaires  at 
Darmstadt,  but  his  Government  revoked  the  nomination 
on  his  showing  that  it  savoured  of  conciliation  and  half- 
measures.  So  determined,  indeed,  was  he  to  make  his 
opponents  realise  their  isolation,  that  he  returned  to  the 
Hessian  Envoy  at  Frankfort  a  presentation  copy  of  the 
Darmstadt  Court-Calendar  for  1854,  which  had  always 
hitherto  been  exchanged  for  the  Prussian  publication  of 
the  same  character. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  continue  for  ever. 
Hesse  soon  began  to  feel  wretched  in  her  separation,  and 

to  wish  to  return  to  her  old  love.  Meeting 
theory  of  Bismarck  at  dinner  in  Frankfort,  Dalwiffk 

decorations.  ^ 

sang  to  him  a  sort  of  low-toned  pater  pec- 
cavi.  The  Grand  Duke  soon  after  wrote  an  autograph 
missive  of  penitence  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  re- 
sponded to  this  fii-st  advance  by  an  epistle  full  of  con- 
ciliation ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1855,  after 
about  eighteen  months  of  **  bellian  civile^  Bismarck  was 
able  to  announce  that  diplomatic  relations  had  been 
restored  between  the  two  Courts,  and  that  he  himself 
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had  been  decorated  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  his  merits  in 
the  affair  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Philip 
the  Magnanimous. 

** It  is  to  be  supposed,"  he  wrote,  "that  Herr  von  Dalwigk,  on 
his  part,  expects  or  wishes  to  receive  the  Grand  Eibbon  of  the  Red 
Eagle  in  excliange  for  this  (decoration  of  mine).  And  if  I  am  right 
in  my  assumption  that,  in  most  cases  where  orders  are  conferred  on 
foreign  ministers,  their  services  for  the  future  are  more  taken  into 
consideration  than  their  merits  in  the  pasty  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  ambition  of  Herr  von  Dalwigk  miglit  be  gratified  in 
the  interest  of  our  good  relations^  which  would  thus  remain  undis- 
turbed by  disappointed  hopes." 

The  King,  however,  thought  it  meanwhile  inop- 
portune to  comply  with  tlie  suggestion  of  his  Envoy 
until  the  acts  of  Dalwigk  should  entitle  him  to  the 
decoration ;  but  in  any  case  Bismarck  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that,  although  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
pushing  the  Hessian  Premier  from  power,  he  had  at 
least,  so  to  speak,  brought  him  to  his  knees  before  the 
Prussia  which  he  loathed. 

We  have  seen  how  Bismarck,  comparatively  free 
from  any  ** youthful  illusions"  with  respect  to  Austria, 
came  to  Frankfort  with  the  mission  and  the  hope  of 
establishing  parity  of  influence  between  that  Power 
and  Prussia  in  all  matters  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction    of   the    Diet.     Now,    the   first     mination  of 

•'  the  Diet. 

(^lenient  with  which  he  had  to  reckon  in  the 
attainment  of  this  object  was  the  fact  that  the  thirty- 
four   minor  States,  with  an  aggregate  population   less 
than    that    of    Prussia,    disposed    of    fifteen    votes  to 
Prussia's  one.     It  followed  that,  as  between  the  two 
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Great  Powers,  the  predominant  one  in  the  Diet  would 
be  that  which  could  command  the  suffrage  of  the  petty 
Sovereigns ;  and  it  at  once  became  apparent  that  most 
of  these  were  in  the  leading-strings  of  Austria.  "  In 
any  case  of  divergence  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  as 
matters  now  stand,"  Bismarck  wrote,  a  few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Frankfort,  **  the  majority  of  the  Federal 
Assembly  is  ensured  to  Austria."  And  here  were  the 
concise  reasons  he  gave  for  this  state  of  affairs : — 

"It  is  attributable,"  he  wrote  (22nd  December  1851),  "to  a 
inisti'iistful  irritability  maintained  towards  Prussia  by  most  of  the 
Middle-German  Courts  ever  since  tlie  epoch  of  the  Mai*ch-Revolution. 
In  those  quarters  an  inclination  obtains  to  lend  credence  to  insinu- 
ations that,  by  reason  of  her  geograi)hical  situation,  Prussia  cannot 
but  be  bent  upon  coercing,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  Princes  whose 
reahns  abut  upon  her  frontiers  into  dependence  upon  her,  appealing 
against  them  (with  this  object)  to  popular  sympathy  with  German 
unity.  Austria,  meanwhile,  flatters  the  *  particularistic  '  Sovereigns 
with  the  prospect  of  being  rendered  independent  and  autocratic,  as 
far  as  their  respective  subjects  are  concerned ;  while  pointing  out 
to  them  that  her  own  geographical  position  with  i*elation  to  the 
smaller  States  incapacitates  her  from  attempting  to  encroach  upon 
their  inde]K?ndence.  We  should  not,  moreover,  under-estimate  the 
influence  exercised  upon  most  German  Sovereigns  by  tlieir  personal 
entourafje.  As  a  rule,  the  most  influential  personages  at  German 
Courts  belong  to  a  social  class  which  has  much  more  to  hope  for 
from  an  Austrian  than  from  a  Prussian  evolution  of  German  affairs. 
Besides,  a  great  many  persons  appertaining  to  this  category  have 
sons  or  other  relatives  in  the  Austrian  service,  whose  advancement 
they  consider  to  be  bound  up  with  their  own  furtherance  of  Austria^s 
policy.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  I  regard  the  following  a8  an  im- 
portant consi<leration.  The  German  States  ai*e  afraid  of  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  whereas  they  feel  sure  of  conciliatory  and 
Vxmevolent  treatment  on  that  of  Prussia,  whatever  may  happen.  .  .  . 
Our   Confederates   are   accustomed   to    Austria's   system   of    strict 
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reciprocity,  in  friendship  and  in  enmity,  and  of  never  allowing 
herself  to  be  restrained,  either  by  moral  or  legal  pnnciples,  from  fully 
paying  out  anybody  who,  being  expected  to  stand  by  her,  fails  to 
do  so." 

This,  then,  was  the  state    of  affairs   which   made 
Bismarck  counsel  "  steadfast  persistence  on  the  parb  of 
Prussia  in  showing  no  consideration  what- 
ever  to   any    German  Government   which     ances  and 
does  not  take  pains  to  deserve  it."     This 
was  the  state  of  affairs  which  induced  him  to  declare  on 
various  occasions  within  the  year  even  of  his  arrival  at 
Frankfort  that — 

"  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  not  satisfied  with  resuming  the  position 
accorded  to  the  Empire  by  the  Federal  Constitution  up  to  1848, 
desires  to  utilise  the  Revolution  (which  all  but  ruined  Austria)  as  a 
basis  for  the  realisation  of  far-seeing  plans ;  *' 

that— 

**  Should  the  vote  be  postponed,  or  be  given  in  the  negative,  he 
would  declare  that  Prussia  would  go  her  own  way,  even  without  the 
consent  of  those  contradictory  gentlemen ;  " 

that — 

'*  If  the  Diet,  by  direct  and  reckless  enforcement  of  the  system  of 
majorities,  attempted  to  constitute  itself  into  a  Board  having  for  its 
functions  the  exercise  of  compulsion  upon  Prussia,  means  would  be 
found  to  attach  to  this  last  bond  of  Geiman  unity  a  weight  which 
it  would  prove  incompetent  to  bear ; " 

and  that — 

"before  he  could  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  at 
Herlin,  the  question  would  have  first  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to 
the  sword"  (November,  1851). 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  Prussian 
grievances  wliich  thus  made  Bismarck  threaten  Austria 
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with  an  appeal  to  the  sword  within  a  little  year  of  the 
time  when  he  had  affected  to  vindicate  Olmiitz,  and 
before  he  had  sat  four  months  in  the  re-galvanised  Diet. 
We  sa}'  glance,  for  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  would  not 
thank  us  for  acting  as  the  resurrectionist  to  questions 
which  were  unlovely  enough  in  life,  and  are  now  more 
than  repulsive  with  the  long  decay  of  death.  Neverthe- 
less, a  hasty  sketch  of  their  anatomy  is  necessary  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  obstructions  and 
impossibilities  in  which  Prussia,  the  natural  head  of 
Germany,  had  to  breathe,  until  it  was  at  last  purified  by 
Bismarck  with  the  disinfecting  torch  of  war. 

Of  these  obstructions  perhaps  the  most  irritating 

was  a  formal  one,  consisting  in  the  persistence   with 

.    ,  .  which  Austria  soujfht  to  control  the  order 

Austrian  <-> 

"Sin-register."  ^j  busincss  iu  the  Diet  itself.  By  the 
Federal  Constitution,  Austria  had  the  presiding  seat  in 
the  Diet ;  but  between  the  occupant  of  that  seat  and 
the  Prussian  member  there  raged  a  perpetual  controversy 
as  to  the  competence  of  the  permanent  chairman.  The 
Austrian  President  was  autocratic  and  overbearing, 
while  the  Prussian  Envoy  was  ever  firm  in  his  assertion 
of  business  privileges.  Despatch  after  despatch  went  to 
Berlin  detailing  the  **  register  of  sins  " — one  of  these 
containing  thirteen  separate  items — of  the  Austrian 
President.  Violent  scenes  and  altercations — sometimes 
even  accompanied  by  the  shakiug  of  angry  fists — were 
frequent.     Baron  Prokesch*  was  the  Austrian  "  sinner  " 

•  Recapitulating  his  experience  at  Frankfort,  Bismarck  wrote  (March, 
1850)  :  "This  state  of  tilings  has  been  aggravated  by  the  cireumstanco 
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who  sought  to  carry  to  the  highest  pitch  this  policy  of 
presidential  encroachment,  and  sometimes  when  severely 
castigated  by  his  Prussian  colleague  he  would  affect  to 
change  his  ways.     As  Bismarck  wrote  : — 

"  When  first  I  met  Prokescli  again  on  his  return  here,  we  wen* 
both  free  from  embarrassment.  The  sleek  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
was  masked  also  found  expression  in  the  colour  of  his  gloves,  which 
were  of  the  most  delicate  sky-blue  tint,  and,  for  a  wonder,  quite  new. 
It  was  just  striking  noon  (2nd  July,  1855),  and  I  casually  observed 
that  this  moment  exactly  marked  the  middle  of  the  year,  whereupon 
he  seized  me  by  the  hand  with  effusive  heartiness,  and  said  :  *  Come, 
let  us  forget  the  squabbles  and  sorrows  of  the  old  year,  and  commence 
quite  a  new  one.' 


» }i 


But  the  new  year,  which  was  to  bring  unison,  only 
served  to  swell  the  **  sin-register "  of  the  domineering 
Austrians.  It  was  some  consolation  to  Bismarck  that, 
for  his  bold  and  manful  championship  of  the  rights  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  minor  States  in  matters  of  form,  the 
representatives  of  these  States  often  squeezed  his  hand 
in  silent  gratitude ;  but  that  availed  little  when  their 
dread  of  Austria's  vengeance  made  them  truckle  to  her 
on    almost   all    questions    of    substance    affecting    her 

that  Austria  has  appointed  to  the  Presidency  of  an  Assembly  in  which  her 
own  position  {as  Member  and  Presiding  Power)  is  a  very  delicate  one, 
tliree  men,  oue  after  another  (Thun,  Prokesch,  and  Rechberg),  of  notorious 
irritahihty.  Neither  the  character  of  the  ijcrsons  entrusteil  by  Austria 
with  the  defence  of  her  cause  in  the  Bund  against  Prussia,  nor  her  choice 
of  weapons  for  the  fray,  has  contributinl  to  impart  an  amicable  and  con- 
ciliatory tone  to  the  Federal  proceedings.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
attempts  at  outwitting  (such  as  are  prescribed  by  the  traditions  of  diplo- 
macy for  centuries  past),  at  the  i)erver8iou  of  facts,  at  personal  calumnia- 
tion ;  even  falsifications  of  documents  containing  written  agreements 
between  the  different  Governments  have  been  officially  brought  home  to 
Herr  von  Prokesch." 
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relations  to  Prussia  :  "  the  reorganisation  of  the  Diet,  the 
question  of  the  German  Navy,  the  differences  in  the 
matter  of  the  Zollverein,  the  legislation  respecting  trade, 
the  Press,  the  Constitution,  the  fortresses  of  the  Bund 
at  Rastatt  and  Mayence,  the  affiiir  of  Neuchatel  and  the 
Eastern  question."*  Before,  however,  glancing  at  the 
motives  which  divided  Prussia  and  Austria  on  the  chief 
of  these  questions,  let  us  prepare  our  minds  for  the  con- 
trast by  a  picture  of  their  apparent  union  on  a  point  of 
foreign  policy. 

Bismarck  had  not  been  many  months  at  Frankfort, 
when  Europe   was  startled  by  the  news  of  what  some 

denounced  as  an  enormous  public  crime, 
andix)ui8  and  others  lauded  as  an  act  of  courage  and 

Napoleon.  ^ 

wisdom.  On  the  2nd  of  December,  1851, 
Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  com- 
mitted his  cof/p  d'etat.  How  did  Bismarck  regard  it  ? 
Should  we  not  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  Stadtvertilgery 
or  **  town-uprooter,"  as  he  had  been  called,  personally 
sympathised  with  the  man  who  had  drenched  the  streets 
of  Paris  in  ihe  blood  of  its  citizens  ?  Was  it  not 
natural  to  expect  that  he,  who  had  looked  with  pain 


*  Bismarck  to  Baron  Sclileiuitz,  12th  May,  1859.  Says  Dr.  Busch : — 
*'  In  tlic  matter  of  the  Rastatt  garrison,  anent  which  Austria  took  great 
pains  to  induce  German  States,  generally  at  one  with  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment, to  outvote  Prussia  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  Bismarck  plainly 
declared  (June,  1858)  to  Count  Rechberg,  Prokesch's  successor,  that  he 
would  request  Mant<?uffel  to  draw  up  a  Protocol  in  the  name  of  Prussia, 
announcing  that  *  he  regarded  the  Federal  Treaties  as  Anolat^d,*  and 
that  he  (Bismarck)  '  would  be  compelled,  until  the  receipt  of  further 
iustnictions,  to  refrain  from  participating  in  the  proceedings,  of  the  Federal 
Assembly.' ''— "  Our  Chancellory 
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upon  the  growth  of  parliamentary  institutions  in 
Prussia,  should  view  with  pleasure  the  gagging  of  the 
Assembly  in  France  ?  A  man  of  bold  and  sur- 
prising measures  himself,  he  warmly  admires  the 
same  qualities  in  others ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  when  told  of  the  co?fj)  d'etat,  he  was  thrilled  b}^ 
the  sympathy  which  kindred  spirits  feel — kindred,  and 
yet  how  contrary  !  But  personal  feelings  are  sometimes 
incompatible  with  political  motives,  and  as  yet  Bismarck 
was  only  the  mouthpiece,  not  the  master,  of  his 
Sovereign. 

We  find  him  first  expressing  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject two  days  after  the  perpetrator  of  "the  2nd  of 
December  "  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Republic 
for  a  further  term  of  ten  years.  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  been  asked  by  Baden  to  aid  in  chastising  Switzer- 
land, by  an  occupation  of  part  of  her  Rhenish  territory, 
for  the  defiant  hospitality  she  extended  to  political 
refugees  ;  and  Bismarck  sought  to  dissuade  his  Govern- 
ment from  such  a  step,  "  seeing  that,  among  other 
things,  France  under  her  new  rulers  Avould  now  in  all 
likelihood  be  only  too  eager  to  welcome  every  provoca- 
tion to  a  war  proceeding  from  Germany."  In  the 
following  July  Bismarck  had  an  interview  at  Wiesbaden 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  bade  him  be  on  his 
guard  against  Louis  Napoleon,  of  whom  His  Majest}^ 
at  that  time  spoke  very  contemptuously,  describing 
Belgium  as  the  vanguard  of  Prussia.  It  happened  that 
when  Louis  Napoleon  got  himself  proclaimed  Emperor, 
exactly  a  year  after  the  cou/)  d\'taf,  Bismarck  was  acting 
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for  the  Austrian  Count  Tliun,  as  President  of  the  Diet ; 
and  to  him,  therefore,  fell  the  task  of  guiding  its  de- 
liberations as  to  its  recognition  of  the  momentous 
change. 

The  incident  again  furnished  a  glaring  proof  of  how 
little  unity  there  was  in  its  counsels,  and  of  what  jarring 
interests  it  was  the  centre.  The  German  States  had  to 
consider  separately,  as  well  as  collectively,  whether  and 
how  they  should  recognise  the  new  French  Emperor ; 
but  it  was  surely  natural  to  expect  that,  before  manifest- 
ing their  will  in  the  former  way,  they  should  consult  the 
inclinations  of  their  leaders.  So  thought  Bismarck ;  but 
he  was  mortified  to  find  that,  before  his  Government  had 
made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau 
and  the  City  of  Frankfort — the  latter  represented  by  a 
man  swelling  with  parvenu  pride  and  lusting  after  im- 
perial orders — had  secretly  hastened  to  salute  the  new 
French  Sovereign. 

It  was  regrettable  enough,  wrote  Bismarck,  that  in  such  an 
impoilant  matter  England  should  not  have  sought  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  doubly  reprehensible  in  tlie  two 
petty  States  above  named  to  have  given  such  lamentable  evidence  of 
the  looseness  of  the  bond  which  held  together  Germany  in  time  of 
peril. 

Ever  possessed  by  the  idea  of  national  unity,  Bis- 
marck could  have  looked  with  partial  unconcern  on  the 
domestic  disputes  that  divided  his  countrymen  if  they 
could  only  have  been  made  to  present  a  united  front  to 
the  foreigner. 

Austria  was  willing,  for  once,  to  act  in  harmony 
with  her  rival,  but  still  her  recognition  of  Napoleon  was 


^  t 
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not  without  an  appearance  of  indecorous  haste.  A 
French  journal  published  at  Frankfort  was  enthusiastic 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  upstart  Emperor,  and  Bismarck 
strongly  suspected  that  its  articles  emanated  from  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Vienna.  He  determined  to  have 
certitude  on  the  subject,  and  he  achieved  his  object  with 
cliaracteristic  skill.  Conversing  one  day  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  newspaper  in  question,  Baron  Brints, 
brother-in-law  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  he 
boldly  congratulated  him  on  the  direct  relations  he 
entertained  with  Louis  Napoleon.  With  virtuous  rage 
the  worthy  Baron  repudiated  the  insinuation,  alleging  in 
his  defence  that  the  articles  referred  to  came  straight  to 
him  from  Vienna.  The  diplomacy  of  Frankfort  at  this 
time  was  not  without  its  other  detective  arts. 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  wrote  Bismarck,  **  that  M.  de  Tallenay  (the 
French  Ambassador)  knew  every  particular  of  our  last  meeting  half 
an  hour  after  we  rose.  The  key  to  the  mystery  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that,  immediately  after  the  sitting  in  which  the  French  question 
first  came  forward,  I  saw  Herr  von  Reinhard  (Wiirtemberg)  leaving 
the  house  of  M.  de  Tallenay,  which  I  can  scrutinise  from  my  garden. 
On  the  same  day,  too,  Herr  von  Dalwigk  carae  from  Darmstadt, 
went  to  Tallenay 's,  and  then  returned  to  the  railway." 

It  was  evidently  Bismarck's  belief  that  a  good 
diplomatist  must  use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  ears ; 
and  does  not  Carlyle  somewhere  say  that,  for  a  hun- 
dred men  who  can  think,  there  is  not  one  that  can 
see? 

The  intricate  negotiations  as  to  the  recognition  of 
Napoleon  were  conducted  by  Bismarck  with  great 
delicacy    and     skill;    and    at    last    the    two    leading 
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Powers  of  Germany  agreed  to  re-accredit  their  Am- 
bassadors at  Paris  on  the  condition,  expressed  in  the 
mildest  possible  form,  that  the  new  Sovereign  would 
promise  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe  and  observe 
existing  treaties.  How  he  broke  his  word,  and  what 
he  suffered  for  doing  so,  all  the  world  knows.  The 
incident  was  closed  by  Bismarck  giving  a  grand  dress 
dinner  to  the  Imperial  representative  at  the  Diet ; 
but  still  it  left  disagreeable  traces  on  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  minor  German  States,  who  thought 
they  had  been  much  too  cavalierly  treated  in  the 
matter  by  their  powerful  chiefs. 

,^  It  was  from  reasons  analogous  to  those  which  had 
induced  the  two  leading  Powers  of  Germany  to  extend 
their  moral  support  to  the  successful  perpetrator  of  the 

cof/j)  d'etat  in  France,  that  they  combined 
co^ihr-Rfvoiu-     to  undo  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  oi 

tion,  via  is  le 

TilZution''^^     ^^^^  Revolution  in  Germany,  and  to  combat 

what  still  remained  of  its  spirit.  However 
disposed  towards  Germany  herself,  Louis  Napoleon,  as 
the  throttler  of  the  Democratic  Dragon  in  his  own 
country,  could  not  but  be  hailed  as  a  congenial  Sovereign 
by  those  two  German  Powers  whose  almost  single  bond 
of  union  was  a  desire  to  counteract  and  nullify  the 
republican  movement  of  the  time.  But  even  as  to  the 
means  of  realising  this  desire,  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
woefully  divided.  Among  other  items  of  the  Austrian 
programme  was  a  proposal  to  put  the  Press  of  the  whole 
nation  under  much  stricter  restraints. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  full  extent  of  this  repressive 
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policy  was  opposed  by  the  man  who,  shortly  before,  had 
declaimed  against  free  journalism  as  a  poisoned  well. 
Bismarck  had  been  grieved  to  see  Prussia  Freedom  of  the 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Revolution,  but  ®^"**^"  ^^^' 
he  was  equally  unwilling  to  see  her  in  all  things  become 
the  docile  pupil  of  Austria.  And  Austria,  he  was  firmly 
convinced,  aimed  at  forcing  on  Prussia  the  alternative 
of  refusing  to  accept  a  decision  of  the  Diet,  or  of  accept- 
ing it  and  thus  provoking  an  inevitable  conflict  between 
her  own  Government  and  Chambers.*  For  Prussia 
already  had  a  Press  Law  of  her  own ;  and  was  the  will 
of  the  Prussian  people,  in  matters  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion, to  be  subordinated  entirel}^  to  that  of  the  German 
Sovereigns  ?  f     "It  seemed  to  me  out  of  the  question," 

♦Despatch  of  6th  August,  1852. 

t  Bismarck  regarded  a  free  Press  (in  Prussia)  as  a  powerful  means  of 
combating  the  pret<?nsions  of  Austria,  and  of  the  two  evils — a  domineering 
Austria  or  a  dictatorial  Press — he  looked  upon  the  latter  as  the  least.  In 
one  of  his  later  reports  he  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  free  discussion, 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  newspapers.  Other  German  Governments,  he 
said,  might  be  unable  to  make  coneessi(ms  to  the  Liberal  party.  "  But  in 
Prussia  the  King  would  remain  master,  even  if  the  whole  standing  army 
were  disbanded.  Prussia,  therefore,  can  afford,  without  injury  to  the 
autliority  of  the  Government,  to  grant  a  far  larger  measure  of  political 
liberty  than  would  be  possible  in  the  rest  of  Germany.*'  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  deep  impression  had  been  produced  in  Germany  by 
luifettered  debates  in  the  Saxon  Chambers  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
f«»dcnite  Diet.  But  "  how  much  more  powerful  an  impression  would  have 
Imhmi  prcnluced  if  similar  debates  had  taken  j)l.ico  in  tlie  Prussian 
Chambers  I  If  Prussia  permitted  open  discussion  regarding  its  German 
polifv.  regarding  its  position  in  the  Confo'lerato  Diet,  regarding  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  has  to  overcome  there,  nnd  regarding  the  aims  of  its 
(»p]H>nents,  probably  a  few  sittings  of  the  PrusHan  Parliament  would 
buitice  to  jmt  an  end  to  the  pret<»nsions  of  the  majority  in  the  Diet.  The 
misrepresentations  of  hired  newspapers  cannot  be  corrected  until  the 
Prussian  Press  obtains  full  material  for  the  c<msideration  of  questions 
relating    to   the   Confederate   Diet   and   the   utmost   possible   degree   of 
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wrote  Bismarck  (August,  1852),  "  to  make  the  activity 
of  the  Press  and  the  book-trade  in  Prussia  dependent 
on  the  resolutions  of  other  German  Governments." 
That  was  the  ke3'^-note  of  his  contention,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  Government  adopt  the  view  that 
the  Diet  should  only  enact  such  general  and  uniform 
rules  against  the  abuse  of  free  writing  as  were  con- 
sistent with  the  existing  Press  laws  of  his  own  country. 
Some  slight  concessions,  however,  he  did  make, 
merely  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  selfish  indifference 
to  the  reactionary  wants  of  minor  Governments, 
and  he  subsequently  followed  the  same  line  of  action 
with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  obnoxious  or  sus- 
pected societies. 

That  he  sympathised  with  the  Revolution,  as  was 
cliarged  against  him  by  the  critics  of  his  opposition 
German  de-  ^^  Austria's  cxtrcmc  despotism,  there  was 
mocrttc}.  nothing  whatever  to  show  ;  but  the  remedy 

against  Kevolution,  he  thought,  lay  less  with  the  Diet 
than  with  each  of  its  individual  members;  and  any 
German  State  that  proved  indulgent  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy  was  sure  to  get  the  cold  shoulder  from 
Prussia.  In  1855,  for  example,  Bismarck  drew  the 
attention  of  his  Government  to  the  scandalous  licence  of 
the  Press  in  Brunswick, 


freedom."     .  ...     And  again  :  "The  Federal  policy,  which  is  pre- 

cisely and  specifically  necessary  to  Prussia,  can  only  gain  in  strength  by 
publicity  and  frank  discussion.  In  the  Press,  truth  will  not  come  to  light 
through  the  mists  conjured  up  by  the  mendacity  of  subsidised  newspapers 
until  the  material  wherewith  to  expose  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Bund  shall 
be  supplied  to  the  Prussian  Press,  with  unrestricted  liberty  to  utilise  it." 
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"  which  teems  with  such  violent  attacks  against  the  German 
Sovereigns  and  their  Governments  that  I  cannot  recollect  an}- 
tiiing  of  the  kind  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1848."  .  .  . 
"  Yesterday,  on  the  subject  coming  up  in  the  Diet,  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  that,  of  all  German  States,  the  Democracy  of 
1848  has  still  freest  play  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  that  i:o 
spontiineous  remedy  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  Government  as 
its  present  one.  .  .  .  Brunswick's  attitude  to  us  of  late  has  certainly 
not  been  of  a  kind  calculated  to  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  especial 
consideration  towards  it." 

It  Wcis  from  motives  similar  to  those  which  had 
induced  him  to  stem  the  full  current  of  Austrian  reac- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  Press  and  socio-     „. 

Bismarck 

political  societies,  that  Bismarck  urged  conJtitiu^onai. 
moderation  on  the  Diet  in  seeking  to  purge 
the  Constitutions  of  the  various  States  from  principles 
opposed  to  its  own.  In  conformity  with  the  reactionar}' 
programme  of  the  Diet  (August,  1851),  the  Prince  of 
Lippe  had  abolished  (March,  18o3)  the  Constitution 
acquired  by  his  subjects  in  1S4!);  [ind  it  was  significant 
of  Bismarck's  attitude  of  moderation  in  the  matter  that 
both  parties  to  the  abrogated  Charter  appealed  to  him 
for  support  of  their  respective  pleas.*  He  was  all 
the  more  ready  to  lend  his  good  offices  for  a  settlement 
of  the  quarrel,  as  not  wishing  the  Diet  to  adjudicate  on 
it  in  a  sense  degrading  to  the  Prince,  and  from  this 
humiliation  he  saved  His  Highness  by  counselling  him 

*  '•  Tlie  dissolved  Landtag/*  wrote  Bismarck,  "  iut^'uds  to  lodge  with 
the  Diet  a  ])rotest  against  tho  proceedings  of  the  Lippe  Government,  and 
for  thi«  purpose  luis  sent  here  one  of  its  niembc^rs  in  the  person  of  Assessor 
Petri,  who  has  called  on  me  and  begged  my  mediation  with  my  Govern- 
ment in  tlieir  favcmr."  Soon  afterwards  the  Prince  of  Lippe  also  wrote 
to  Bifimarek,  hoping  that  he  would  stand  up  for  his  interests. 
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to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  Diet  with  certain  liberal 
concessions  that  would  appease  his  subjects — which  were 
accordingly  granted. 

But  the  incident  did  not  pass  without  affording 
another  proof  of  the  persistent  way  in   which  Austria 

intrigued  asfainst  Prussia.     It  was  mainly  on 

Alarming  col-  o  <:>  j 

fcm)e*8tute8-       encouragement  from  Austria  that  the  Prince 

of  Lippe  had  committed  his  coup  detat^  but 
when  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Diet  her  action 
was  very  different  from  her  previous  advice. 

"  I  have  already  told  you,"  wrote  Bismarck  to  his  chief,  "  of  the 
double  game  ]>layed  by  Prokesch  in  the  affair  of  Li])i)e.  State- 
Councillor  Fischer"  (the  reactionary  protagonist  of  the  Pnnce),  "a 
])Oitly  and  somewhat  ungainly  personage,  to  whom  I  explained  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  was  so  utterly  shocked  by  the  (Austrian)  perfidy  of 
which  he  discovered  himself  to  have  been  the  dupe,  that  he  gave 
expression  to  his  moral  indignation  in  gestures  so  violent  as  made 
him  collapse  before  my  eyes  with  the  chaise-longue,  on  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  lie  stretched  "  (at  *  lubber  length')  "on  the  floor,  in  equal 
despair  of  humanity  and  of  the  solidity  of  our  joiner-work  here." 

But  the  affair  of  Lippe  was  not  more  characteristic 
of  the  play  of  intrigue  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
Bismarck  than  the  proposal  (December,  1853)  to  de- 

jownjlnt  juites  prive  thc  Frankfort  Jews  of  their  recently- 
more.  acquired  civic  riglits.     Bismarck  loved  not 

the  Jews,  but  he  hated  the  Austrians  more  ;  and  as  this 
reactionary  motion  emanated  from  the  Austro-Ultramon- 
tane  party  in  Frankfort,  whose  predominance  Prussia 
had  every  reason  to  curtail,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
permission  of  his  Government  to  thwart  their  anti- 
Semitic  alms.      But   the  delicious  part  of  the  matter 
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was  that  his  successful  opposition  to  the  Austro-Catholic 
faction  in  the  Free  City  was,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
supported  by  his  Austrian  colleague.  Baron  Prokesch, 
'*  from  which  I  infer  that  the  house  of  Rothschild  at 
the  present  time  has  more  importance  for  Austria  than 
the  Frankfort  patricians." 

How  little  he  thought  Austria  was  entitled  to  tender 
consideration  on  the  part  of  Prussia  he  had  shown  in 
the  spring  of  1853,  by  opposing  the  motion  of  Hesse 
(Grand  Duchy)  that  England  should  be  seriously  asked 
to  provide  agfainst  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 

^  t?  ^  o  His    views   of 

asylum  extended  by  her  to  political  refugees.  Jiyft^foT^ 
Prussia  herseli,  he  said,  had  not  much  to 
fear  from  the  foreign  agitation  of  such  characters,  and 
petty  States  like  Hess^  had  no  business  to  take  the 
initiative  in  such  important  European  questions  Avithout 
consulting  the  two  leading  German  Powers.  By  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  Hesse,  Prussia  would  only 
please  Austria  at  the  risk  of  offending  England,  and  no 
return  service  was  to  be  expected  from  a  Power — 
Austria — "  with  whom  it  is  not  usual  to  do  anything 
jjof/r  HOH  beaux yeux*'  One  cannot  consider  Bismarck's 
attitude  to  these  questions  without  thinking  of  the 
Puritans  who  hated  bear-baiting — not  so  much  because 
it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  as  because  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  si)ectators. 

Characteristic  of  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  was  their  attitude  to  the  question  of  the 
Xorth-Sea  Fleet — '*a  question,*'  to  use  the  words  of 
Bismarck,  **  with  which  the  Diet  wrestled  for  almost 
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a   whole   year  to  its  own    utter   exhaustion."     Under 

pressure  of  the  Revolution,  which  it  was  expected  would 

The  National      S^^^    birth    to    the   Empire,  the    German 

ectquebuon.     govereigus  iu    1848  had   made  a  show  of 

clubbing  together,  so  to  speak,  for  a  navy  which  should 
defend  the  naissant  Empire's  coasts,  and  there  was 
actually  called  into  existence  an  infant  fleet  consisting 
of  a  few  wretchedly -manned  vessels.*  But  what  to  do 
with  this  toy  armada,  after  its  raison  d'etre  had  failed 
to  be  realised,  was  the  burning  question  which  vexed 
the  German  mind.  Was  it  indispensable  to  the  nation  ? 
Was  it  the  property  of  the  Bund,  and  if  not,  should  it 
be  declared  to  be  such  ?  Who  was  bound  to  pay  for  its 
maintenance  ?  But  above  all  things,  to  what  authority 
did  it  owe  obedience?  '*  Austria,"  as  Bismarck  wrote 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  controversy,  **  aimed  at  acquiring 
direct  or  indirect  power  over  the  fleet,  without  having 
made  any  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  it  either  in  the  past  or 
for  the  future." 

But  Prussia,  to  whom  it  mainly  owed  its  existence, 
could  naturally  never  submit  to  that ;  and  the  quarrel 
became  acute  when  Bismarck  proposed,  as  a  preliminary 

to  the  settlement  of  every  other  question 
the  Hoih-  connected  with  it,  that  all  arrears  of  quotas 

BCliildH.  ■* 

which  had  been  promised  for  its  support 
should  be  paid  up.  And  now  all  the  contrary  winds 
of  raging  controversy  began  to  rush  from  the  .^olus 

*  The  North-Sea  Fleet  oousisted  of  two  sailing  frigates,  three  steam 
ditto,  six  sterm- corvettes,  twenty-seven  gunboats,  one  transport  vesbcl, 
and  900  men  I 
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cave  of  the  Diet,  and  mountains  of  despatches,  protests, 
reports,  and  protocols,  were  piled  up.  Sometimes 
Austria  affected  to  side  with  Prussia,  and  again  she 
would  veer  round  and  head  the  phalanx  of  the  petty 
States.  At  length  the  Diet  resolved  to  cover  all  past 
naval  outlay  and  arrears  by  a  loan  from  Eothschild 
on  the  security,  if  need  be,  of  the  federal  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  that  banker ;  but  Bismarck  protested  against 
this  decision  as  being  ?ilfra  vires,  while  intimating  to 
Rothschild  that,  if  he  advanced  to  the  Diet  cash  which 
had  been  *'  deposited  with  him  for  purposes  defined  by 
treaty,"  he  would  do  so  at  his  own  risk  and  peril.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Count  Thun,  "  in  great  excite- 
ment, denounced  this  protest  as  an  insult  to  the  whole 
Diet  and  a  defiance  of  its  decisions."  Prussia  remained 
firm,  for  the  principle  at  stake  was  a  vital  one. 

Bismarck's  contention  was  that  any  resolution  about 
the  fleet,  which  was  not  an  "organic  institution," 
required  to  be  unanimous ;  while  the  Austrians  would 
have  it  that,  in  cases  of  disputed  or  doubtful  com- 
petence, a  majority  of  the  Diet  itself 
must  decide  the  point.  From  this  it  hound,  'tiiou 
followed  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
other  Kingdoms — with  an  aggregate  of  seven  votes — 
might  be  outvoiced  by  the  "  Dwarf-States  "  possessing 
eight ;  or  that  the  pettiest  member  of  the  Bund  might 
successfully  oppose  his  veto  to  the  decision  of  all  the 
others.  This  formal  deadlock,  to  which  the  Diet  was 
brought  by  its  treatment  of  the  fleet  question,  was  well 
calculated  to  show  on  what  an  impossible  basis  it  had 
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been  re-constructed — and  to  justify  Bismarck's  remark 
*'  that  Heine's  well-known  song,  *  O  Bund,  Da  Hand, 
Bu  hist  nicht  gesund,  SfcJ  ('  O  Bund,  thou  liound. 
Thou  art  not  sound  '),  would  soon  be  adopted  by  unani- 
mous resolve  as  the  national  anthem  of  the  Germans." 

But  under  this  vital  question  of  form  there  also 
lurked  an  equally  vital  one  of  substance  for  Prussia, 
seeing  that  it  was  the  aim  of  Austria  to  draw  the  fleet 
within  the  sphere  of  her  own  exclusive  influence  at  the 
Diet.  Nor  did  the  proposal  that  Austria  should  com- 
mand in  the  Mediten^anean,  Prussia  in  the  Baltic,  and 
the  other  States  in  the  German  Ocean,  result  in  any- 
thing but  proof  of  the  lamentable  ?fact  that  within 
scarcely  a  year  of  Olmiitz,  the  old  conflicting  tendencies 
of  an  Austrian  "  Grand  Germany,"  of  a  "  restricted 
(Prussian)  Union,"  and  a  Middle-State  "  Trias,''  again 
manifested  themselves  in  the  Diet  with  redoubled  force. 
A  final  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  North- 
western States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet;  but 
these  States,  with  Hanover  at  their  head,  were  too  weak 
to  do  the  thing  themselves,  yet  too  jealously  proud  to  do 
it  under  Prussia.  "  With  the  fleet,"  wrote  Bismarck  of 
his  Hanoverian  colleague,  "he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  even  if  Neptune  himself  were  to  join  the 
proposed  Union  (for  its  maintenance)." 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  deplorable  spirit 
of  disunion,  which  then  divided  the  Sove- 

Rismarck  and  .  c    r^  i^  j  i  •  j 

iheiinineu        reiffus  01  (.xermanv,  than  the  circumstance 

that   their   rancorous  squabbles  about   the 
national  navy  finally  resulted  in  a  decision  to  prevent  its 


* 
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becoming  the  cause  of  sanguinary  discord  by  handing 
it  over  to  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer ;  and  the  last 
we  hear  of  this  first  abortive  symbol  of  German  unity 
is  the  sorrowful  mention  by  Bismarck  of  an  *'  apothecary 
at  Bremen  "  who  had  "  impounded  naval  stores  to  the 
value  of  ninety  thalers,  his  wage  for  the  rubbing  out  of 
ink  spots." 

But  divercjent  as   were   the   aims   of  Austria   and 
Pinissia  with  respect  to  the  naval  defence  of  the  nation, 
the    question  of  its   commercial   policy  re- 
vealed  a  still  i^reater  discrepancy  between     the"war- 

^  1  J  lottery.' 

these  two  Powers.  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation on  the  latter  subject  (Nov.,  1851)  Count 
Thun  compared  Prussia  with  a  man  who  had  once  won 
100,000  thalers  in  a  lottery,  and  then  cast  up  his 
domestic  accounts  on  the  assumption  that  his  luck 
would  be  repeated  every  year.  To  which  Bismarck 
replied  that,  *' if  these  ideas  (of  the  Count)  were  also 
entertained  at  Vienna,  he  foresaw  that  Prussia  would 
again  have  to  tr}^  the  lottery  referred  to  (/.^.,  war),  and 
whether  or  not  she  drew  another  prize  would  rest  with 
God." 

On  Baron  Nell  (one  of  the  Austrians  at  the  Diet) 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  Ernest 
August  (18th  November,  1851),  he  exclaimed  in  high 
spirits,  '*  Now   we   have  won    the   game !  " 

i»     ,     .1   .  .  .  rni        .t  »     The  commorcial 

But  this  was  premature  lov.      ilie     ijame      inuicrship  of 

*  .  .         tiurnmiiy. 

referred  to  was  the  commercial  leadership 

(;f  Germany,  and  this  particular  kind  of  hegemony  had 

hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  though  Austria 
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now  began  to  make  desperate  endeavours  to  wrest  it 
from  her  rival.  This  commercial  predominance  of 
Prussia  dated  from  the  year  1834,  when  eighteen 
German  States — whose  example  was  gradually  followed 
by  others,  but  not  by  Austria — ^grouped  themselves 
around  the  great  Northern  Power  into  a  Zollverein,  or 
Customs-Union.  Abolishing,  as  it  did,  all  import  duties 
on  its  inner  frontiers,  and  only  raising  taxes  for  the 
common  weal  on  its  outer  perimeter,  this  Customs- 
Union  was  the  first  approach  made  by  the  nation 
towards  that  political  unity  for  which  it  had  so  long 
been  sighing ;  and  the  fact  that  Prussia  stood  in  the 
van  of  this  line  of  advance  was  for  Austria  suflBcient 
motive  to  seek  to  oust  her  from  her  position  of  light  and 
leading.  It  was,  therefore.  Prince  Schwarzenberg's 
dearest  aim  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  Zollverein 
from  Prussia  to  the  Diet,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna ;  but  both  he  and  his  successor. 
Count  Buol,  were  given  by  Bismarck  to  understand  that 
Prussia  looked  upon  the  Bund  **  as  a  purely  police  and 
military  institution,"  and  would  tolerate  no  extension 
of  its  functions  in  the  direction  desired. 

Austria,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  baulked  of 
her  purpose,  and  what  she  could  not  batter  she  cast  about 
to  sap.  If  she  failed  to  prevail  on  Prussia  to  admit  her, 
,„^  ,,  ,  on  her  own  terms,  into  the  Customs- Union 

The  C!u8toms-  ' 

Union  question,    j^     ^j^.^|^    ^^^     ^j^^^^     j^^^^^     ^^     bcCOmC     the 

dominant  factor,  she  could  at  least  endeavour  to  detach 
from  Prussia  some  of  her  commercial  allies,  and  estab- 
lish with  them  a  rival  Duties  League  as  the  nucleus  of 


..^ 
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a  ZoUverein,  under  Austrian  leadership,  embracing  all 
Germany.  Side  by  side  with  the  Prussian  ZoUverein 
there  existed  a  similar  League  under  Hanover,  which 
was  called  for  distinction's  sake  the  Steuerverein ;  * 
and,  penetrating  the  designs  of  her  rival,  Prussia  had 
taken  the  precaution  (September,  1851)  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Hanover  which  virtually  provided  for  the 
fusion  of  these  two  Customs-Unions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1854.  At  the  same  time  she  invited  her  com- 
mercial Jillies  to  Berlin  to  discuss  the  re-constitution  of 
the  ZoUverein  on  the  basis  of  her  agreement  with 
Hanover. 

But  the  sensibilities  of  some  of  these  allies — 
especially  those  of  the  South — were  ruffled  by  the  secret 
and  independent  manner  in  which  Prussia  had  come  to 
terms  with  Hanover ;   and,   quick  to  profit 

111*  i  jaj**  1  1  Bismarck 

DV  their  resentment,  Austria  issued  counter    "boswea-the 

•^  ^  ^  Press. 

invitations  to  a  grand  previous  palaver  of  a 
similar  character  at  Vienna.  Prussia  declined  to  o^o  : 
and  her  refusal  was  the  signal  for  her  rival  to  com- 
mence negotiations  with  Saxony  and  the  Southern  States 
with  the  view  of  forming  a  new  ZoUverein  that  should 
not  include  Prussia.  From  a  political  point  of  view 
these  States,  which  banded  themselves  together  into 
what  was  called  the  **  Darmstadt  Coalition,"  were  in- 
clined to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet ; 

*  Tlie  members  of  this  Stevei-verein  woro  Hanover,  Olclenburg'.  Bruns- 
wiek.  and  LipiM*.  The  word  Zoll  pfonerally  means  **  customs-duty/*  and 
iSYcMfT,  **  tax "  of  an  inland-revemie  kind;  but  both  the  Zoll-  and  the 
Steuer-verein  had  for  their  main  objcL'ts  the  levying  of  frontier  or  im^jort 
dues. 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  purely  commercial  in- 
terests prompted  them  to  cleave  to  Prussia ;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  Governments  in  this  respect  was 
strengthened  by  a  popular  agitation  which  Bismarck 
did  everything  he  could  to  intensify  and  fan.  Indeed, 
most  of  his  despatches  during  this  period  do  little 
else  than  record  his  endeavours  to  ''  boss  ''  and 
"  nobble  "  the  Press  of  South  Germany,  and  otherwise 
to  create  sympathy  for  Prussia  in  the  breast  of  the 
South.* 

We  cannot  detail  the  intricate  negotiations  and 
intrigues  which  followed.  We  will  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  their  outcome  was  a  demand  on  the 

part  of  the  ''Darmstadt  Coalition''  for  a 
stadtcoaii-         complete    German    Customs-Union   on  the 

lion."  ^ 

basis  of  a  preliminary  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Austria ;  while  Prussia  who,  as  compared  with  her 
rival,  tended  more  towards  free-trade  practice,  stipulated 
as  a  condition  precedent  of  a  trade-convention  with 
Austria  that  the  Customs-Union  under  her  own  com- 
mercial flag  should  first  be  reconstituted  on  the 
principle  of  her  (September)  agreement  with  Hanover. 
This  was  the  vital  question  of  priority  which  agitated 
all  Germany  in  those  discordant  days,  but  nothing 
would  induce  Prussia  to  yield,  and  Bismarck  had  an 
opportunity  of  dwelling  on  her  determination  to  hold 
her  ground  when,  in  the  summer  of  1852  (8th  June  to 
7th    July),   he  was   sent   to   Vienna  to  act  for  a  few 

♦By  establishinpf,   for  example,   a   eonneetion  between  the   learned, 
seieutific,  and  statistical  societies  of  Berlin  and  the  soatliern  capitals. 
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weeks  as  the  substitute  of  Count  Arnim,  the  regular 
Ambassador.* 

In  his  despatches  from  Vienna  we  are  presented  with 
some  masterly  character  sketches  of  society     Bismarck  in 
in  that  capital ;  and  his  reception  by  non-     dischKwtz, 

^    ^  '  .  Bach,  and 

official  circles,  at  least,  was  cordial  beyond     ^^"^* 

his    expectations.       To    a    certain   extent,   indeed,    he 

was  even  lionised. 

**  Field-marshal  Prince  Windischgratz,  on  enterinpj  the  drawing- 
room,  placed  me  under  embargo  the  whole  evening ;  and  spoke  with 
the  greatest  friendship  and  appreciation  of  everything  Prussian 
which  is,  indeed,  also  said  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  higher  military 
element  about  the  Emperor.  .  .  ."  **  By  the  whole  entourage  of 
Ids  Majesty  I  have  been  very  kindly  received  ;  and  it  is  only  Bach  " 
(Minister   of   the    Interior)     "who   regards   me  with    ill-concealed 


aversion  ; " 


which  would  have  been  less  surprising  on  the  part  of 
Bach  had  he  been  able  to  scan  his  own  portrait  as 
painted  for  the  benefit  of  Herr  von  ManteufiFel  by  the 


*  This  was  not  the  Count  Arnim  who  aft^^rwards  became  the  rival  of 
Bismarck.  In  an  editorial  note  Herr  von  Poschinger  saya  : — "  It  is 
incorrect  to  asi-^unie  that  Bismarck's  mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna 
resulted  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  conclude  a  separate  agree- 
ment with  Austria  apart  from  the  middle  States,  as  was  afterwards 
a«*tually  done.  The  King's  true  motive  for  sending  him  was  his  wish  to 
give  Herr  von  Bismarck  the  benefit  of  some  preliminary  training  as  an 
ambassador  before  making  him  a  minister."  On  Juno  10th  Bismarck 
wrote  to  Herr  von  Manteuifel  from  Vienna:  '^  I  announce  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  I  arrived  here  on  the  evening  of  the  day  bt^fore  yest^irday.  I 
went  immediately  on  my  arrival  to  Count  Arnim,  and  handed  to  liim  the 
<lcMpatches  directed  to  him.  He  was  already  in  bed,  and  thought  that  I 
had  come  as  a  traveller ;  the  news  that  I  had  been  sent  to  act  as  his  substi- 
tute surprised  him.  and  he  thought  the  arrangement  unusual — the  more  so 
as  there  was  nothing  to  do  here.' 


>> 
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object  of  his  hatred.*  Count  Buol,  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg's  successor,  Bismarck  found  to  be — 

"  incredibly  ignorant  of  German  affairs,  and  it  is  his  irresolution  and 
embarrassment  springing  from  this  cause  which  have  procured  him  a 
name  for  a  forbidding,  Anglo-maniac  stiffness.  .  .  .  But  even  he 
is  now  less  buttoned  up  towaixls  me  than  when  we  first  met ;  *' 

and  yet  Bismarck  was  inclined  to  suspect  Buol  of  having 
intrigued  to  retard  his  presentation  to  the  Emperor,  for 
whom  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  autograph  letter  from  his 
own  Sovereign. 

At  length,  after  waiting  more  than  a  fortnight, 

"during  which  time  a  certain  lack  of  cordiality"  (on  the  part  of 
Austrian  officialism)  "had  compelled  me  also  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  empressementy^ 

*  **  Bach,"  >\Tote  Bismarck  to  his  chief,  "  Bach  was  to  Schwarzenberg 
what  the  Moor  was  to  Fiesco.  He  tries  to  play  the  cavalier,  affects  a  non- 
chalant denioauour,  and  makes  the  dinner  company  wait  five  minutes 
beforo  rising  until,  with  noisy  ost4?utation,  he  has  rinsed  out  and  gargled  his 
mouth.  Groat  is  the  hatred  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  military  party 
against  Bach,  so  much  so  that  it  overcomes  the  i)rudence  with  which 
conversation  is  othenviso  carried  on.  It  is  only  the  Emperor's  name  and 
his  own  office  which  shield  him  from  treatment  like  that  offered  to  Pillers- 
dorf  (a  March  Minister)  hy  General  Hardegg,  who  said  before  witnesses  in  a 
distinguished  t^alon  :  *  How  can  a  scoundrel  like  you  have  the  face  to  come 
into  the  same  drawing-room  with  me  ?  It  is  only  respect  for  the  ladies  that 
keeps  me  from  spitting  on  you,  but  out  with  you  !  *  And  out  he  went.  By 
the  haute  voice  here  Bach  is  neither  tolerated  nor  invited.  I  know  not 
whether  it  is  hatred  or  truth  which  makes  people  describe  him  as  the 
banner-l)earer  and  bellows-blowcT  of  anti-Prussian  fury."  And  again: 
'•  The  leaders  of  the  party  hostile  to  us,  especially  in  the  field  of  commercial 
politics,  are  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  *  Jews'  clique ' — Bach,  Hock,  and 
iicwspai)er  writers — foundetl  by  the  deceased  Prime  Minister  (Schwarzen- 
berg), although  Bach  is  not  a  Jew.  So  that  I  consider  it  all  the  more 
dcHirable  to  form  acquaintances  in  military  circles  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Emperor." 
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Bismarck  was  graciously  enough  received  at  Ofen  (Buda) 
by  the  youthful  Francis  Joseph 

Bismarck  and 
"whose    personality  makes    a  very  good   impression      Joseph! 
on  me.     He  is  quick  of  apprehension,  lias  a  safe  and 
circums|>ect  manner  of  judging,  with  a  simplicity  and  openness  of 
d(Mneanour  that  beget  confidence." 

The  Kaiser,  wearing  a  Prussian  uniform,  did  Bis- 
marck the  rare  honour  of  receiving  him  alone.*  Their 
conversation  was  rich  in  mutual  assurances  of  a  desire  to 
see  a  harmonious  co-operation,  in  all  matters  of  German 
policy,  established  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin ;  and  at  dinner  even  the  Emperor  whispered  to 
his  guest  that,  in  the  hope  that  King  Frederick  William 
would  imitate  his  example,  he  had  commanded  his 
ministers  to  put  an  end  to  the  unseemly  attacks  against 
Prussia  in  the  Austrian  Press.  But  that  was  all.  On 
the  Zullverein  question  Bismarck  was  as  firm  as  Francis 
Joseph.  The  Emperor  avowed  his  intention  to  adhere 
to  the  programme  of  Customs-Unity  for  the  whole 
nation ;  while  Bismarck  declared  that  Austria,  with  her 
peculiar  tariffs,  would  have  meanwhile  to  content  herself 
with  being  left  out  of  this  Union.  The  Zollverein,  he 
said,  must  first  be  reconstructed  under  Prussia,  who 
would  then  be  ready  to  conclude  with  Austria  a  trading- 
treaty  which  should  serve  as  a  means  of  paving  the 
way  for  the  gradual  admittance  of  the  Kaiser-State  into 
the  great  commercial  fold  of  the  nation. 

The  Vienna  Press  wondered  why  Prussia  had  not 

•  That  is.  without  the  accomi)aiiyiug  i)rcseuce,  as  was  usual,  of  the 
Foreign  Minister. 

N 
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sent  an  older  and  more  experienced  diplomatist  to 
"effect  a  reconciliation  with  Austria;"  while,  on 
A  i>rns8ian  ^^^  othcr  hand,  his  attention  was  indirectly 
Fabncius.  drawn  in  high  official  quarters  to  the  danger 

which  tlireatened  his  diplomatic  reputation,  and  to  the 
prospect  of  Austrian  and  other  grand-crosses  in  the 
event  of  his  making  a  favourable  arrangement.  "  In 
the  face  of  such  temptations,"  wrote  Bismarck,  "I 
cannot  hut  compare  myself  with  that  Eoman — Fabri- 
cius,  if  I  mistake  not — under  the  threats  and  allurements 
of  Pyrrhus/'  *     And  like  Fabricius,  he  remained  firm. 

**  When  in  Vienna,"  he  wrote  on  returning  to  Frankfort,  "  I  did 
all  I  could  to  render  the  relations  between  the  two  Cabinets  as 
friendly  as  possible — without,  however,  yielding  anything  in  the 
matter  of  the  Zollverein."  ..."  All  the  representatives  of  German 
States  resident  here,"  he  had  written  fi'om  Vienna,  "  were  waiting  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  Count  Buol,  in  evident  eagerness  about  the 
result  of  our  interview,  and  besieged  me  on  coming  out  with  ques- 
tions which  I  could  not"  (i.e.,  woulil  not)  "answer,  but  from  which 
I  clearly  gatliered  that  their  Governments  will  probably  neitlier 
approve  nor  share  the  decided  attitude  taken  up  by  Count  Buol." 

He   was    quite    right.      But   why   detail   the   dry 
negotiations  which  proved  the  justness  of  his  forecast? 

*  *'  Cains  Fal)riciu9,"  writes  Dr.  Smith  ("  Classical  Dictionary  ").  **  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  lieroes  iu  the  Roman  amials.  He  was  consul  B.C. 
2S2,  and  two  yeai^s  afterwards  was  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  sebt  to 
Pyrrhns  at  Tareutum  to  negotiate  a  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Pyrrhns  used  every  effort  to  gain  the  favour  of  Fabricius ;  but  the  sturdy 
Roman  was  proof  against  aU  his  seductions,  and  rejected  all  his  offers.  In 
278  Fabricius  was  consul  a  second  time,  when  he  sent  back  to  Pyrrhus  the 
traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison  him.  N(»gotiations  were  then  opened,  which 

resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus Fabricius  died  as 

])Oor  as  ho  had  lived,  and  left  no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which  the  senate 
furnished.' 
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On  the  crisis  becoming  acute,  Austria  perceived  that, 
after  all,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  create  a 
Customs-Union  that  did  not  include  Prussia;      .  ^    , 

A  Prussian 

and  on  the  Eastern  horizon  there  were  now  ouf2?krtMwi 
beginning  to  loom  up  events  which  induced 
Austria  to  relapse  for  the  time  being  into  the  state  of  0 
mind  described  by  Bismarck  when  he  wrote  that  "up 
to  the  year  1848  Austria  allowed  Prussian  policy  to 
prevail  througliout  Germany,  in  return  for  Prussia's 
support  on  all  European  questions."  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  mainly  the  necessity  for  reverting  to  this 
give-and-take  arrangement  that  compelled  Austria  to 
yield  the  ground  to  her  rival  in  the  matter  of  the 
Customs-Union,  which  was  accordingly  re-constructed 
in  April,  1853,  on  the  understanding — embodied  in  a 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two  leading  Powers — 
that  the  question  of  Austria's  admittance  to  it  would 
be  taken  up  half  a  dozen  years  later  (1859).  Prussia 
meanwhile  thus  remained  mistress  of  the  commercial 
field,  and  Bismarck  counselled  his  Government  to  work 
for  the  dismissal  of  *'  Coalition  "  Ministers  like  Beust 
(Saxony)  and  Dalwigk  (Hesse-Darmstadt),  "  so  as  thus 
to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  reality  of  our 
victory,  and  increase  our  future  influence  in  Germany." 
His  Government,  however,  content  with  the  results 
already  achieved,  displayed  no  great  desire  to  pursue  the 
enemy  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  overthrow. 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  cloud,  looming  up  on 
the   Eastern  horizon,    which  had  induced   Austria   to 
bid  for  the  support  of  her  rival  in  her  foreign  policy  by 
N  2 
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making   concessions   to   her   in   the  field   of  domestic 
affairs  ?  * 

"  Cetle  politique  va  vous  coiiduire  a  Jenay  haughtilj'' 
remarked   the   French   Ambassador   at   Berlin,   M.    le 

Marquis   de   Moustier,   to   Herr   von   Bis- 

Bismarck  *■ 

l?4°ncii'^am-®       marck,  in  the  spring  of  1 855.    "  Pourquoipas 

a.  Leipsic  ou  a  Waterloo  ?  "  replied  the  latter, 
with  a  lofty  look,  which  caused  Monsieur  le  Marquis  to 
complain  to  the  King,  but  unavailingly,  of  the  arrogant 
rudeness  of  his  Frankfort  Envoy.  Who,  in  Heaven's 
name,  was  Herr  von  Bismarck,  that  he  should  dare  to 
speak  to  an  Ambassador  of  Imperial  France  in  this 
way?  The  policy  referred  to  by  the  Marquis  de 
Moustier  was  the  attitude  of  Prussia  to  the  Crimean 
war,  a  subject  which  mostly  engaged  the  pen  of  the 
Prussian  member  of  the  Diet  between  the  end  of  1853 
and  the  spring  of  1856.  The  first  impression  produced 
by  a  perusal  of  his  remarkable  despatches  on  this  ques- 
tion is  that  they,  so  to  say,  give  a  vividly  clear  picture 
of  the  confusion  then  prevailing  in  the  councils  and 
interests  of  the  Grerman  States.  But  they  also  elucidate 
the  motives  which  shaped  the  Eastern  policy  of  Prussia 
— a  policy  which  was  severely  criticised  in  proportion  as 
it  was  misunderstood,  and  it  was  nowhere  more  mis- 
apprehended than  in  England.  Bismarck,  it  is  true, 
then  only  occupied  a  comparatively  subordinate  position 
in  the  service  of  his  Sovereign.     He  was  as  yet  more 

*  The  following  sketch  of  Bismarck's  attitude  to  the  Crimean  War 
(as  well  as  one  or  two  other  paragraphs  in  this  chapter),  is  reprinted,  with 
peririiooiou.  fmni  The  Times, 
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the  interpreter  than  the  initiator  of  his  actions.  But 
still  his  opinions  had  great  weight  with  his  superiors, 
and  even  where  he  had  no  determining  influence  on  the 
will  of  the  Crown,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  germs  of 
his  later  public  acts  in  the  private  views  he  then  held. 

More  indifferent  than  the  attitude  of  Holland  to  the 
Austrian  War  of  Succession   (so  humorously  described 
by   Carlyle)    was   that   of    Prussia  to  the     The  "heavy- 
Crimean  War.     Hv  stronff   pulleyine:  and     Dutch  and  the 

•^  »     r  J       O  practical  Pru8- 

other  drastic  means  the  heavy-bottomed  ^^^^ 
Dutch  were  at  last  hoisted  to  their  feet,  though  "  stiU 
in  a  staggering,  splay-footed  posture ; "  but  by  no 
ingenuity  of  dij)loniatic  leverage  could  the  Western 
Powers,  in  1854,  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  Prussians, 
most  practical  of  nations,  to  warlike  action.  More 
exasperating  by  far  than  crass  Batavian  lethargy  was 
their  '*  torpid  response  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
enthusiasm  ; "  down  again  they  flopped  as  low  as  ever, 
after,  by  immense  exertions,  they  had  been  raised  a  few 
inches;  stonily  did  they  remain  *  unmoved  by  "our 
double-quick  Britannic  heroism,  which  had  to  drop 
dead  in  consequence.'^ 

That  peculiar  institution  called  the  European  Con- 
cert— the  offspring  of  steam  and  telegraphy,  at  once  the 
germ  and   only  possible  full-growth   of  a 

•  ■II  .-i  .       c    *    i  i  •  1        i»i       1*  Birth-throes 

millennial  court  or  international  arbitration     of  the  Kuro- 

I>ean  Concert. 

— had  not  yet   sprung  into   existence.    Tet 
the  Crimean  War  witnessed  its  birth-throes,  and  was  all 
but  obviated  by  its  infimt  efforts.     Hitherto  the  public 
enemies  of  Europe  had  been  coerced  by  the  armies  of 
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one  Power,  or  by  the  united  armies  of  several ;  but  now 
a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  anticipate  and  achieve 
the  work  of  war  by  substituting  diplomatic  concert  for 
military  coalition,  or  moral  for  physical  force.  And  but 
for  the  backwardness  of  the  German  Powers,  especially 
Prussia,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  effort  would  have 
been  successful.  It  is  singular  that  the  statesman,  who 
may  now  be  called  the  diplomatic  bandmaster  of  Europe, 
was  one  of  the  chief  creators  of  the  discord  which  then 
prevailed  among  the  Powers.  It  is  true,  the  part  he  as 
yet  played  in  the  international  orchestra  was  a  subordi- 
nate one;  but,  still,  the  jarring  strains  of  his  single 
instrument  did  much  to  mar  the  general  harmony. 

The  line  of  action  pursued  by  Prussia  with  respect 
to  the  Eastern  Question  was  not  straight ;  it  was,  in- 
deed, very  tortuous,  but  still  it  was  not  the 
the  Kastern        dcvious  track  of  a  ruddcrlcss  ship  or  of  a 

Queslion.  ^ 

State  which  had  lost  its  way.  She  well 
knew  whence  she  started  and  whither  she  was  bound, 
and  she  was  mainly  guided  by  two  great  political  land- 
marks— a  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  offend  Eussia, 
and  a  determination  on  the  other  not  to  be  the  humble 
and  obedient  slave  of  Austria.*     The  two  motives  were 


*  Says  Hcrr  {Krcuz-Zeitxing)  Wagener,  in  liis  Memoirs,  with  reference 
to  a  powerful  speech  he  himself  once  delivered  in  the  Chamber  on  the  subject 
of  Prussians  attitude  to  the  Crimean  War  :  "  The  Conservative  party  was 
by  no  means  tlien  guided  by  a  blind  prejudice  in  favour  of  Russia,  but — 
to  i)ut  it  briefly — wo  were  already  Bismarck  politicians,  and  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  Russia  was  at  any  rate  not  our  worst  and  nearest  foe,  and 
that  we  could  do  nothing  more  foolish  than  elevate  and  strengthen  the 
so-called  Western  Powers  at  the  expense  of  Russia."  And  in  his  "  PolUik 
Friedrich    Wtlhelm  IF.,'*  the  same  well-informed  writer  says:   "The 
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closely  related,  though  to  Bismarck  only,  and  those  who 
thought  exactly  like  him,  was  the  connection  quite  clear. 
The  King  was  unwilling  to  break  with  Russia,  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  the  past;  to  Bismarck  the  past  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  future,  and  he  already  fore- 
saw that  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  her  neighbours 
was  what  Prussia  at  no  distant  .  date  would  sorely 
require.  For  if  anything  is  clear  from  his  Frankfort 
despatches,  it  is  this — that  there  is  a  perfect  unity  of 
thought  and  action  running  through  them  all,  and  that 
they  onl}',  so  to  say,  form  the  first  chapter  of  a  fasci- 
nating work  of  art  whereof  the  author,  unlike  some 
writers  of  romance  and  even  of  history,  had  constructed 
a  rough  draft  in  his  own  large  head  before  putting  pen 
to  paper.  There  was  much  more  in  what  Herr  von 
IJismarck  said  to  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  than  the 
hitter  dreamed.  For,  in  truth,  the  Prussian  Junker 
was  already  maturing  those  plans  of  action  which  should 
conduct  Prussia  to  another  Leipzig  and  another  Waterloo, 
to  a  Sadowa  and  to  a  Sedan. 

On  the  Western  Powers  virtually  finding  themselves 
at  war  with  Russia,  Austria,  who  w'as  easier 

'  '  •  ^  Prussia 

to  join  the  former,  endeavoured  to  mould     ^}x!?d'*nor^*^' 

the  Diet  to  her  views  and  wishes ;    but  she 

found   Prussia   intractable,  and  the  other  States  timid, 

niolivos  which  ultimately  sliapcd  our  i>olicj  of  nou-intorveutiou  were  the 
iiKMiiory  of  our  old  ronipanioushi])  in  arms  with  Russia  afi^aiust  the  Napo- 
Icimii*  France,  as  well  as  of  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  together 
with  a  recollection  of  the  iron  egoism  of  England,  of  which  Prussia,  in 
the  course  of  licr  development,  had  unfortunately  received  hut  too  many 
proofs"  (p.  72.) 
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On  this,  as  on  every  other  question  of  moment,  the  Diet 
again  became  sharply  split  up  into  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian factions ;  and  on  the  victory  of  one  or  the  other 
depended  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  for  Germany.  Bis- 
marck was  sent  by  the  King  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Courts  of  the  Middle  States  in  order  to  probe  their 
inclinations-  At  Hanover  he  was  heaped  by  King 
George — whom  he  was  afterwards  to  depose — with  so 
many  hospitable  attentions,  that  he  could  find  no  time 
to  register  the  impressions  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
gather;  while  at  Cassel,  the  Elector — with  a  caution 
characteristic  of  the  feelings  which  w^ere  likewise  to  cost 
him  his  crown — only  received  the  Prussian  Envoy  on 
being  assured  that  he  would  not  speak  of  the  rumoured 
alliance  of  a  Princess  of  Prussia  with  a  scion  of  his 
house.  He  performed  his  mission  with  tact ;  but  it  is 
clear  that,  while  merely  professing  to  learn  the  views  of 
the  minor  States,  he  did  all  he  could  to  determine  them. 
And  he  was  already  the  sworn  foe  of  Austria.  Austria 
argued  that  Prussia  had  no  right  to  act  independently 
of  her  in  the  matter  of  the  Eastern  question.  But  Bis- 
marck was  resolved  to  change  all  that.  On  hearing  that 
his  Government  had  concluded  with  Austria  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  of  April  20,  1854,  he  was 
furious. 

"It  was  calculated/'  he  wrote,  " to  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  German  States  and  to  discredit  Prussia  in  their  eyes,  for  they 
will  now  see  that  Austria  is  her  master." 

Among  other  means  employed  by  the  Western  Powers 
to  win  over   Prussia  to  their  side,  they  had  represented 
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the  paramount  interest  of  all  the  German  States  in  the 
freedom  of  the  Danube,  but  Bismarck,  strange  to  say, 
was  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

"  Germany,"  he  wrote,  "  has  very  little  interest  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  ;  but  ten  thousand  times  more  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in 
the  Mor(?a,  and  in  England's  dominion  over  the  Ionian  islands.  .  . 
.  .  What  has  Austria  done  for  us  that  we  should  do  police  service 
^i-atis  for  her  ?  " 

Unable  to  persuade  Prussia  by  reason,  the  Western 
Powers  had  recourse  to  intimidation.  Popular  opinion 
in  Austria  and  Prussia,  they  argued,  was  all  in  their 
favour,  and  the  Poles  in  these  countries  at  least  would 
rise  should  their  Governments  refuse  to  draw  the  sword 
a*]:ainst  llussia.     Bismarck  laugrhed  to  scorn  such  reason- 

"  The  Western  Powers,"  he  wrote,  "  are  not  capable  of  insur- 
rectionising  Poland.  The  peasants  of  Prussia  and  Austria  will  not 
rise.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  J^uis  Napoleon  to  let  loose  or 
restrain  the  Revolution  in  Germany  or  Italy  at  will." 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  at  this  time  Bis-  2^ 
marck  was  frequently  summoned  to  Berlin  from  Frank- 
fort   to  advise  His  Majesty  and   draft   despatches — a 
proof   that  he   had  already  acquired   jjreat 

^  -^  X  o  Bismarck's  per- 

inliueuce  over  the  mind  of  the  King.  It  ^fr^^^^'''' 
also  appc^ars  that  the  ^linister-President, 
Ilerr  von  Manteuffel,  rarely  committed  himself  to  any 
important  step — the  A2)ril  Treaty  was  an  exception — 
without  consulting  his  subordinate  at  Frankfort  in 
whose  judgment  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  though 
the  trust  was   bv  no  means  mutual.     Now,  it  is  clear 
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that  any  account  of  Prussia's  attitude  to  the  Crimean 
War,  written  without  a  due  appreciation  of  these 
hitherto  unknown  facts,  must  present  a  distorted  picture; 
and  it  therefore  follows  that,  before  the  narratives  both 
of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  and  Mr.  Kinglake  can  claim  to 
be  perfect,  they  will  require  to  be  re-written.  '*  The 
King  of  Prussia  is  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  ;  *'  "  the 
King  is  the  tool  of  Eussian  dictation,"  wrote  the  Prince 
Consort  in  the  spring  of  1854.  But  that  well-informed 
and  penetrating  observer  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
existence  of  a  power  which  was  beginning  to  sway  the 
will  of  Frederick  William  as  much  as  the  mighty  Czar 
himself  Bismarck  looked  with  anger  on  the  arts  ot 
persuasion  and  menace  employed  to  embroil  his  country 
in  a  ruinous  war  for  the  interests  of  others,  and  he  has 
himself  recorded  that,  if  he  had  been  the  King,  he  would 
have  repelled  the  advances  of  the  Western  Powers  "  in 
a  very  decided  and  disagreeable  way,"  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  excluded  from  the  subsequent  Congress  of 
Paris,  **  whereby  Prussia  would  have  lost  nothing." 
His  attitude  to  the  Crimean  War  was  precisely  the 
same  as  his  standpoint  during  the  Eusso-Turkish  con- 
flict of  twenty  years  later — one  of  strict  neutrality, 
shaped  by  the  conviction  that  neither  Prussia  nor 
Germany  had  the  remotest  interest  in  either  quarrel. 

Nor  was  he  by  any  means  alone  in  this  belief.  For 
this  was  almost  the  only  question  on  which,  when  at 
Frankfort,  he  ever  headed  a  majority  in  the  Diet  against 
Austria.  What  his  colleagues  in  the  Diet  thought  on 
the  subject  Bismarck  reported  to  Berlin  in  the  autumn 
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of  1854;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  thinking 
as  they  did,  they  confessed  themselves  the  proselytes 
of  the  political  missionary  of  Prussia.  The 
Principalities  had  been  evacuated,  but  Aus-  i:rt«s  of  i>ru8- 
tria,  to  all  appearance,  was  still  casting 
about  for  means  of  engaging  the  German  States  in  a 
war  against  Bussia.     They  reasoned  thus  : — 

**  Prussia  has  the  same  interest  as  we  have  in  preventing  Austria 
from  going  to  war  with  Russia,  and  if  she  can  only  have  the  courage, 
she  certainly  has  the  power  to  do  so.  But  when  we  see  Prussia 
allowing  lierself  to  be  carried  along  by  a  *  flighty  and  narrow- 
minded'  man  like  Count  Buol,  who  does  not  even  consult  her  in 
decisive  concerns  before  i)roceeding  to  action,  we  must  think  of  our 
own  security.  If  both  the  great  Gei'man  Powers  sail  under  the 
guidance  of  Count  Buol,  it  is  clear  that  Germany  will  suffer  ship- 
wreck, since  the  certain  consequence  of  an  Austro-Pi*ussian  war 
against  Russia  would  be  the  alliance  of  the  lattiir  with  France,  for 
which,  as  is  credibly  reported,  the  way  is  already  paved,  and  which 
Russia  in  her  extremity  would  purchase  at  any  price.  Confronted 
with  such  a  danger  the  Austi'ian  State  would  scarcely  be  able  to  hold 
togethei*,  for  the  French  would  find  it  easy  to  insurrect ionise  Italy, 
while  the  Russians  have  the  choice  of  doing  the  same  with  the  Slavo- 
<  J  reek  or  Magyar  races.  In  such  a  predicament  Prussia  and  England 
could  not  help  us,  and  if,  therefore,  the  former  cannot  kee])  Austria 
from  going  to  war,  we  shall  certainly  march  with  Austria  and  France 
jis  long  as  their  paths  coincide,  but  with  France  whenever  she  parts 
company  with  Austria  and  approaches  Russia.  The  duty  of  self- 
preservation  will  not  permit  us  to  do  otherwise,  if  Prussia  does  not 
make  speedy  and  decisive  use  of  her  undoubted  ability  to  prevent 
Austria  from  going  to  war.  As  yet  Austria  has  not  bound  herself 
to  such  a  step,  nor  will  she  do  so,  moi'eover,  if  she  cannot  rely  on  the 
su])port  of  Germany,  but  especially  of  Prussia." 

About  this  time  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  was 
naturally  used  as  an   instrument  of  the  Court  of  St. 
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James,  urged  anew  upon  Frederick  William  the  necessity 
of  going  hand  in  hand  with  Austria,  "  meme  au  prix  de 
quelques  sacrifices  d' amour-propre  de  la  part  de  Prusse  "  ; 

and  Bismarck  was  informed  that  the  Kins: 
K^pRof  the        *'  concurred  in  the  views  of  a  Sovereign  and 

a  statesman  whose  oft-approved  wisdom 
entitled  his  opinion  to  serious  consideration."  But 
Bismarck  looked  upon  the  '*  approved  wisdom  "  of  King 
Leopold,  in  this  particular  case,  as  mere  shortsighted 
selfishness.  '*  Had  His  Majesty,"  he  wrote,  "  been  King 
of  Prussia  instead  of  Belgium,  he  wo-uld  have  doubtless 
counselled  otherwise."  His  Majesty  had  declared  that, 
in  the  event  of  Prussia  being  attacked  by  France  as  the 
indirect  consequence  of  her  Eastern  policy,  England, 
'' pcu  fdele  a  ses  ancze/ines  fradi/wns,''  would  permit 
Napoleon,  '' peulctre  meme  avec  qiielque  satififf^ction,*^  to 
seize  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Bismarck  effectually 
disposed  of  this  threat  by  pointing  out  that  the  Power 
in  possession  of  the  llhine  would  also  be  master  of 
Belgium.  **  Let  England  and  King  Leopold  think  of 
that ! " 

None  were  better  aware  than  this  monarch  of  the 
horror  which  Frederick  William  had  of  the  Revolution, 
and  as  a  last  device  he  sought  to  work  upon  the  fears 
of    his    royal    cousin    at    Berlin    by    what    Bismarck 

reo:arded  as  a  mere  '*  scarecrow  argument." 
cmnor"*^®  The   detaching   of    Prussia   from    Austria, 

frighten  him.  itt*  t^i*  -ajt'j  ii 

reasoned  His  JieJgian  Majesty,  would 
re-expose  the  thrones  of  Europe  to  the  disimprisoned 
forces  of  J^rinr-^hy.     Bismarck  essayed  to  show  that  the 
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co-operation  of  these  two  Powers,  to  the  extent  demanded 
by  the  extreme  advocates  of  an  Austro-Prussian  alliance, 
would  incalculably  increase  the  risks  of  a  re-appearance 
of  the  Red  Spectre.  Russia,  it  must  be  mentioned,  had 
by  this  time  evacuated  the  Principalities,  and  Austria, 
Hushed  with  the  success  of  her  action,  had  begun  to  hint 
even  at  the  cession  of  Bessarabia.  But  Russia,  argued 
Bismarck,  would  only  yield  to  such  a  demand,  even  if  it 
were  backed  by  Prussia,  after  a  long  and  unfortunate 
war  which  would  give  the  Revolution  far  more  chances 
of  raising  its  head  thiin  the  dreaded  disunion  of  the 
leading  German  Powers.  *'  I  believe,  therefore/'  he 
wrote,  and  his  advice  was  taken  by  the  King, 

"  that  an  atlliesion  to  the  (Eastern)  policy  of  Austria  will  only 
a(lvanta«5'o  iis  in  so  far  as  it  keeps  her  from  attacking  Russia.  I  am 
not  one  of  thos(?  who  identify  our  interests  with  those  of  Russia ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  Russia  has  done  us  much  wrong,  and  we  can  knock  the 
Revohition  on  the  he^id  in  our  own  country,  and  in  Germany  at 
least,  without  Russia's  assistance.  Although  a  war  with  that  Empire 
would  he  a  serious  matter  for  us,  I  should  not  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing against  it  if  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  yielding  us  a  prize 
worthy  of  us.  But  the  very  notion  a})pals  me  that  we  may  plunge 
into  a  sea  of  trouble  and  danger  on  behalf  of  Austria,  for  whose  sins 
the  King  displays  as  much  tolerance  as  I  only  hoj>e  God  in  Heaven 
will  one  day  show  towju'ds  mine."  And,  again,  after  the  war: — 
'*Th{;  intiiiest  of  Prur>sia  is  my  only  rule  of  action,  and  had  there 
e\en  been  any  j)rospect  of  our  promoting  this  interest  by  taking 
part  in  the  war,  I  should  certairdy  never  have  been  one  of  its 
opponents." 

It  were  as  tedious  as  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
various  devices  employed  by  Austria  and  the  Western 
Powers  to  drag  Prussia  into  their  service.     They  failed 
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to  do  so.     The  'King  was  several  times   on  the  very 
brink   of  the  precipice,  but  some   friendly   hand,    not 

observable  by  the  outer  world,  always  drew 
th«  Crimean       him   back.     What  is  certain  is,   that  the 

War. 

policy  actually  followed  by  Prussia  before 
and  during"  the  Crimean  War,  with  all  her  wavering 
and  apparent  duplicity,  corresponded  with  the  personal 
views  of  Bismarck ;  and  there  can  now  be  little  doubt 
that  this  policy  was  coincident  with,  because  to  a  great 
extent  the  consequence  of,  these  views.  But  who  then 
dreamed  that  a  certain  Herr  von  Bismarck  had  already 
begun  to  mould  the  destinies  of  Europe  ?  What  Euro- 
pean statesman  then  discerned  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times?  Well  might  the  poor  Marquis  de  Moustier 
feel  no  less  bewildered  than  indignant  when  told  to  look 
out  for  another  Leipzig  and  another  Waterloo.  For 
simply  refusing  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  neighbours, 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  abused  and  bullied  as  if  he  had 
been  the  undutiful  vassal  of  the  Western  Powers, 
instead  of  an  independent  Sovereign ;  but  by  the  advice 
of  his  sagest  counsellors,  including  his  own  conscience 
and  his  Frankfort  Envoy,  he  remained  firm.  And  every 
one  is  now  agreed,  to  use  the  words  of  Leopold  von 
Ktinke,  that  his  strict  neutrality  during  the  Crimean 
War  was  the  condition  precedent  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments which  afterwards  made  Germany  one. 

The  strained  nature  of  the  relations  then  existing 
between  England  and  Prussia  was  well  illustrated  by  an 
incident  which,  but  for  the  friendly  interference  of  Bis- 
marck, would  have  ended  in  the  recall  of  Sir  Alexander 
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Malet,  the  British  Eesident  at  Frankfoi't.  At  a  banquet 
(autumn,  1S55)  of  Englishmen  in  Homburg  in  cele- 
bration of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  Sir  Alex- 

^  Bismarck 

ander  was  reported  to  Lave  expressed  him-  Aiellndor 
self  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  Prussia's 
behaviour  during  the  war,  and  the  Press  of  Berlin  cried 
out  for  vengeance.  Bismarck  first  received  notice  of 
the  affair  on  returning  to  Frankfort  from  a  private  trip 
to  Paris,  and  he  immediately  put  in  a  good  word  for  his 
English   colleague.      He   wrote   to   Berlin   (Oct.    8th, 

1S55):— 

**  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that,  in  consideration  of 
tlie  personal  qualities  of  the  British  Envoy  here,  we  should  take  no 
official  notice  of  tin?  incident  ?  Sir  Alexander  is  an  inoffensive 
character,  and  is  more  distinguished  for  calnmtjss  and  moderation  in 
the  expression  of  his  political  opinions  than  many  of  his  English 
colleagues.  Indeed,  he  might  w(»ll  be  reproached  by  his  Government 
more  with  inditterenco  than  with  Irop  de  zele  ;  but,  apart  from  the 
present  Eastern  Question,  he  is  much  more  inclined  to  sympathise 
with  Prussia  than  with  Austria.  Belonging  to  that  class  of  English- 
men who  are  passionately  fond  of  shooting  and  fishing,  he  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  take  any  very  livf»ly  interest  in  political  matters,  and  is 
delighted  when  business  doi's  not  draw  him  away  from  his  favourite 
pursuits.  To  me  Sir  Alexander  lias  always  been  open  and  com- 
municative. (Jn  the  present  occasion,  too,  without  being  able  to 
rrniemlKT  exactly  what  he  said,  he  expressed  to  me  in  private  con- 
vei-sation  his  lively  regret  at  the  sensational  and  exaggerated  dimen- 
sions which  the  subj(»ct  had  assumed,  assuring  me — and  truly,  I 
b«di(*ve — that  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  whole  habit  of  mind  to 
insidt  any  foreign  CJovernment  or  friendly  Sovereign  in  an  inten- 
tional anrl  deliberate  way.  The  only  result,  if  any,  of  our  taking  up 
and  }>rosecuting  the  matter  would  be  a  change  of  English  Resident 
here,  an  eventuality  which  I  for  one  do  not  i\  2>riori  regard  as  a 
desirable  one.  Indeed,  if  the  newspai)er  repoi*ts  are  correct,  which  can 
scarcely  now  be  ascertained,  I  am  disposed  to  look  at  the  whole  aflair 
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in  the  light  of  a  hasty  indiscretion  committed  int^r  poculaf  from  the 
consequences  of  whicli  one  ouglit  to  try  and  shield  an  otherwise 
agreeable  companion  (like  Sir  Alexander).*' 

But  for  the  friendly  offices  of  Bismarck,  Sir  Alexander 
Malet  would  certainly  have  paid  for  his  imprudence  with 
his  post.  As  it  was,  he  received  a  "  severe  reprimand  " 
from  Lord  Clarendon,  who  remarked  that,  if  the  Prussian 
Government  had  seen  fit  to  complain  of  his  conduct,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  support  him  {qnil  naurait 
pas  pa  le  soufcnir). 

Some  writers  have  laboured  to  show  that  one  of  the 

main  causes  of  the  Crimean  War  was  Louis  Napoleon^s 

desire  to  distract  the  attention  of  his  sub- 
Bismarck  is 

5iS  Victoria     JGcts  at  home  by  dazzling  them  with  glory 

and  Napoleon.  ,      ^  -,  i    -r**  i         i  , 

reaped  abroad,  and  Bismarck  also  seems  to 
have  leaned  to  this  opinion.  From  a  "  behind- the-scene 
Bonapartist,"  whom  he  had  richly  plied  with  wine,  he 
extorted  the    confession  that  "  the  Emperor  wanted  a 


war." 


"I  cannot  take  it  amiss,"  wrote  Bismarck  in  April,  1855,  **  if 
your  Excellency  laughs  at  my  thus  seriously  referring  to  these  absurd 
fancies  "  (the  possibility  of  the  French  compensating  themselves  for 
their  failure  to  take  Sebastoi)ol  by  establishing  thems(jlves  at  Con- 
stantinople) ;  "  but  from  all  I  have  heard  about  Louis  Napoleon's 
character  during  the  last  few  years  from  people  who  have  known 
him  for  half  a  generation,  it  seems  that  the  impulse  to  do  precisely 
what  no  one  expects  of  him  is  almost  a  disease  with  him,  and  is 
daily  encouraged  by  the  Empress.*    A  quiet  old  French  diplomatist 

•  Compare  this  with  what  Bismarck  wrote  of  Napoleon  a  few  years 
later  (Juno,  1857). — "In  Napoleon  III.  the  conquering  impulse,  as  an 
insiiuct,  does  not  seem  to  predominate  (as  it  did  with  his  imcle).  He  is  no 
soldier  (FeZd/tcrr),  and  in  a  big  war  coupled  with  great  success  or  dangers, 
the  eyes  of  the  army — the  support  of  his  supremacy — would  be  assuredly 
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lately  said  to  me:  ^Cet  Jiomnie  va  noxcs perdre.  II finlra  par  faire 
satUer  la  France,  pour  une  de  see  caprices  que  VImperatrice  debite  d 
son  dejeuner  ;  il  faudraU  leur  faire  un  enfarvt  pour  les  rendre  rai- 
sonnables,*  ** 

As  an  illustration,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  feelings 
with  which  the  activity  of  Bismarck  was  already  re- 
garded at  Paris,  may  be  quoted  the  fact  that,  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  he  was  made  the  object  of  a  violent 
personal  attack  by  the  official  Moniteur,  Bis:narck 
and  Louis  Napoleon  had  already  begun  to  study  each 
other,  and  for  this  purpose  a  favourable  opportunity  was 
afforded  them  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
former  visited  Paris  and  became  personally  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat  and  the  Crimean 
War. 

"  Hatzfelclt "  (Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris),  he  wrote  in  August, 
1855,  "has  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  stay  a  few  days  with  him 
on  my  way  "  (to  enjoy  the  sea-bathing  at  Trouville),  "  which  will  be 
a  great  treat  (*  sehr  intere^snnt ')  to  me,  as  I  sliall  thus  be  able  to  see 
something  of  the  entertainments "  (given  by  the  French  Emperor) 
in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  England." 

On  which  subject  Sir  Theodore  Martin  remarks  : — * 

"  Several  of  the  guests  "  (at  a  great  ball  at  Versailles,  August, 
1855)  "  were  then  presented  to  her  Majesty  (Queen  Victoria),  among 
others  one  who  was  afterwards  to  visit  the  halls  of  the  palace  of 
Versailles  under  very  different  circumstances — Count "  (only  Herr 
von,  as  yet)  "  Hismarck,  then  Prussian  Minister  at  Frankfoi-t.  He  is 
described"   (in  the  Queen's    Diary f)  *'as  *  very  Russian  and  Kreuz- 

directcd  more  towards  a  successful  general  than  t<)  the  Emperor  himself; 
so  he  will  only  have  recourse  to  war  wheu  he  thiuks  he  is  forced  to  do  so 
owing  to  dom«*stic  dangers." 

•  *•  Life  of  the  Priuce  Consort/'  Vol.  III.,  chap.  m. 

O 
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Zeitung^^  and  as  having  said,  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  observation, 
*how  beautiful  Paris  was' — ^ Sogar  schbner  ah  Petersburg^  (even 
more  beautiful  than  St.  Petersburg)." 

Napoleon's  conversation  with  his  distinguished 
Prusi:ian  visitor  bore  no  traces  of  the  displeasure  which 
had  vented  itself  in  the  Moniteur  a  few  months 
previously. 

"The  Emperor,"  wrote  Bismarck,  " conversed  with  me  chiefly 
about  the  King's  "  (Frederick  William's)  "  health,  and  also  paid  me 
some  flattering  personal  compliments.  There  was  no  mistaking  it 
that  we  Prussians,  in  comparison  with  otlier  foreigners  "  (Austrians 
especially),  "  were  treated  with  great  attention." 

Sebastopol  fell,  the  war  came  to  a  close,  and  diplo- 
macy sat  down  to  adjust  the  achievements  of  the  sword. 

Prussia,  who  now  wished  to  take  part  in  the 

Prussia  and  ,  «  ,...  ..,  .,         ,  ,., 

the  Congress       great  gamo  01  politics  Without  having,  like 

the  other  Powers,  deposited  her  stake,  came 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Peace  Congress ;  but  she 
was  only  admitted  after,  like  an  importunate  beggar,  she 
had  waited  some  time  without.*  Much  less  apprehensive 
than  the  King  about  the  dignity  of  Prussia,  the  patri- 
otic heart  of  Bismarck  was  pained  to  see  his  country 
thus  humbly  suing  for  admission  into  the  council-room 
of  Europe,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  she  would  have 
suffered  no  great  harm  by  remaining  out  of  it.  But  she 
was  at  last  permitted  to  affix  her  signature  to  the  Treaty 

•  "  Prussia's  imrticipaiion  in  the  Paris  Conference — a  matter  in  which 
iho  mcrepojM^  d'honneur  was  the  chief  consideration  for  us — was  opposed 
hy  Austria  more  persisteutly  thau  by  any  other  Power,  with  the  object  of 
lowering  Prussia  in  the  eyes  of  Grcrmany  by  excluding  her  from  the  con- 
clave ^f  Great  Po»*"3r«  " — Despatch  of  March  1858. 
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of  Paris ;  and  shortly  after  tliat  documeat  had  been 
signed,  Bismarck  embodied  his  views  on  the  general 
situation  in  a  paper  of  such  brilliant  merit  that  his 
editor  has  called  it  the  ^'Prachtbericht,''  or  '*  Magnificent 
Report."  *  And,  indeed,  it  well  deserves  the  name,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  profound  and  states- 
manlike essay.  The  Prince  Consort  was  a  master  at 
this  sort  of  thing ;  but  let  any  one  compare  the  political 
memorials  of  the  Prince  with  the  similar  productions  of 
the  Prussian  diplomatist,  and  he  will  see  on  which  side 
lies  the  balance  of  depth,  penetration,  and  practical 
sense. 

Some  of  Bismarck's  observations  have  now  the  force 
of  fulfilled  prophecy,  for  he  clearly  foretold  the  two 
campaigns  which  drove  Austria  out  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. As  soon,  he  said,  as  Napoleon  should  find  war 
more  suitable  to  his  purposes  than  peace, 
the  state  of  Italy  would  furnish  him  with     Franco-Pras- 

*/.  1         T-»    J  1  '1        ji  sian  alliance 

a  cause  or  quarrel.  But  meanwnue  the 
Emperor  seemed  to  prefer  peace,  and  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  great  as  well  as  small,  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  endeavours  to  secure  the  friendship  of  France. 
And  Bismarck,  too,  like  the  political  utilitarian  he  has 
always  been,  counselled  his  Sovereign  to  conciliate  the 
upstart  Bonaparte  for  all  eventualities.  The  relations 
of  Prussia  with  Russia,  England,  and  Austria,  were  such 
that  she  could  march  with  any  of  them  as  occasion 
demanded;  but  with  France  it  was  otherwise,  and  the 
possibility  of  at  any  time  entering  into  an  alliance  with 

*  April  26th,  1856. 

o  2 
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this  Power  was  what,  in  existing  circumstances,  would 
most  advantage  Prussia.*  "  Therefore,  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines ;  send  one  of  your  highest  Orders  to 
Paris,  or  even  invite  the  French  Emperor  to  attend  a 
grand  military  review  at  Berlin,  but  by  no  means  fail  to 
win  his  favour,"  was  the  substance  of  what  Bismarck 
wrote  to  Berlin.  An  alliance  betw^een  France  and 
Russia,  he  thought,  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  these  States  having  no  necessarily  opposing 
interests ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  conclusion  "  with  war- 
like aims,"  Prussia,  he  argued,  ought  not  to  be  among 
its  adversaries. 

*'  For  even  if  we  were  on  the  winning  side,  for  what  should  we 
have  fought  1  For  Austrian  preponderance  in  Germany  and  for  the 
wretched  pliantoni  called  Confederation  !  Every  now  and  then  for 
th(»  last  tliousand  years,  and  every  century  since  the  time  of  Charles 
v.,  German  Dualism  has  settled  its  disputes  by  an  internal  war; 
and  in  tlie  present  century,  too,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
clock  of  our  development  can  be  wound  up  and  set  .  ,  .  It  is 
}ny  coiiciction  Ouit  at  no  distant  time  we  shall  have  to  fight  loith 
AiistrUi /or  our  very  existence^  and  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
obviate  this.  .  .  .  And  if  I  am  right  in  this,  though  after  all 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  belief  than  of  proof,  it  is  not  possible  for 
Prussia  to  carry  her  self-denial  so  far  as  to  stake  her  own  existence 
for  the  integrity  of  Austria  in  a  struggle  which  I,  for  my  part,  can- 
not but  regard  as  hopeless." 

Here    we   have  the  first  clear  enunciation  of  that 

policy  of  blood  and  iron  which,  ripened  by  the  Crimean 

An  ominous        ^ar,    was    dcstiucd    to     unify    Germany. 

incident         Wliilc  thc  political  constellation   resulting 

from  that  war  was  taking   shape,    Bismarck,    after    a 

*  See  p.  235,  post 
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careful  review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  counselled  the 
conjunction  of  the  Prussian  planet  with  the  rising  star 
of  France  as  the  likeliest  means  of  eclipsing  the  Austrian 
luminary ;  and  an  incident  occurred  which  seemed  of 
happy  omen  for  the  result.  When  these  thoughts  were 
big  within  the  mind  of  Bismarck,  he  rode  out  one  day 
with  his  French  and  Austrian  colleagues,  and  the  latter 
received  a  severe  kick  from  the  horse  of  Louis  Napo* 
leon's  representative  which  sent  him  groaning  to  his 
bed.  To  a  man  who  has  confessed  his  belief  in  the 
influence  of  the  moon  on  the  growth  of  human  hair,  in 
the  mystic  qualities  of  numbers,  in  the  unluckiness  of 
doing  business  on  Fridays,  and  of  thirteen  sitting  down 
to  table,  such  an  incident  could  scarcely  fail  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  sign  from  Heaven. 

The  following  story  well  illustrates  that  rivalry 
between  the  leading  Grerman  Powers  which  was  accen- 
tuated by  their  respective  attitudes  to  the  a  jfenuflecting 
Crimean  War,  and  which  Bismarck  already  ^roupeau. 
foresaw  could  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
During  the  peace  negotiations  Count  Buol,  Austrian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  came  to  Frankfort  on  his 
way  to  Paris;  and  Count  Kechberg,  President  of  the 
Diet,  thus  craftily  devised  the  semblance  of  a  sponta- 
neous demonstration  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  his 
colleagues,  which  should  no  less  gratify  his  Austrian 
Chief  than  exasperate  his  Prussian  rival.  Each  member 
of  the  Diet  was  taken  apart,  and  told  that  Count  Buol 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  after  a  certain  sitting;  and 
each  member,  fancying  that  this  honour  was  specialh' 
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meant  for  him,  repaired  with  hopeful  alacrity  to  the 
residence  of  the  great  man.  But  Bismarck,  resenting 
the  impertinence  of  such  an  offhand  invitation,  and 
reasoning  that  if  Count  Buol  wished  to  speak  with  him 
he  could  come  to  him  and  tell  him  what  he  wanted,  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  request.  It  was  well  he  did 
so.  For  presently  there  came  to  him  the  French 
Ambassador,  who  said,  "  An  sortard  de  chez  le  Comte  de 
Buol,  J  (II  trouve  dans  V antichambre  lout  le  troupeau  de  la 
Diete  range  et  survcille  par  le  Comte  de  Recliberg,  et  pret 
a  rendre  ses  honimages  au  Comte  de  Buol!^  Bismarck 
thanked  Heaven  that  his  sense  of  self-respect  and  his 
duty  to  his  King  had  prevented  him  from  joining  this 
genuflecting  *'  troupeau''  and  probably  wrote  to  Berlin 
to  ask  how  many  bayonets  Prussia,  at  a  pinch,  could 
bring  into  the  field. 

But  ifPinissia,  foronce,  had  succeeded  to  some  extent 
in  controlling  the  policy  of  Austria  with  respect  to  the 
Prussia  and  Crimean  War,  the  latter  cast  about  for 
Neuchutei.  nieaus  of  avenging  herself  on  her  pre- 
sumptuous rival.  And  an  opportunity  for  this  purpose 
soon  presented  itself.  By  a  process  of  historical  and 
dynastic  inheritance  which  we  need  not  detail,  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Neuenburg,  or  Neuchatel,  had,  in  1707,  come 
into  possession  of  Frederick,  the  first  King  of  Prussia. 
As  a  feudal  enclave  of  the  monarchy,  with  special  privi- 
leges of  its  own,  Neuchatel  continued  under  a  Prussian 
governor*  till  1806,  when  it  was  ceded  by  Frederick 

•  English  readers  of  Rousseau  and  Carlyle  wiU  remember  that  one  of 
its  Governors  was  the  elder  Keith,  the  exiled  Earl  Marischal,  the  only 
1j"»«mi?'  'KMntr  ^"  w^'on   Jcp'^ -Jacques,  on  his  own  confession,  ever  trusted. 
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William  III.  to  Napoleon,  who  conferred  it  on  Bertliier 
as  a  sovereign  principality.  Reverting  to  the  Prussian 
Crown  by  the  first  Peace  of  Paris,  it  was  granted  an 
oligarchic  kind  of  Constitution,  and  received  as  a  canton 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  while  still  acknowledging 
its  vassalage  to  the  Hohenzollerns.  But  this  ridiculous 
twin  relationship  was  not  long  in  breeding  discontent 
which,  after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  expressed 
itself  in  the  revolutionary  year  1848  in  a  forcible 
deposition  of  the  royalist  Government. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pithless  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  unable  to  put  down  a  rising  in  his 
o\vn  capital,  should  send  a  force  to  quell  ^  runaway 
a  revolt  in  Neuchatel ;  nor  could  a  mere  ^^"^  ^ 
paper  protest  achieve  what  bayoneti^  did  not  try  to 
accomplish.  The  gap  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
canton  grew  ever  wider.  It  is  true  that  the  Great 
Powers  (by  the  London  Protocol  of  24th  May,  1852) 
formally  recognised  Frederick  William's  claims  to  his 
runaway  dominion,  but  what  was  the  use  of  that  when 
this  dominion  would  not  return  to  its  beckoning  lord? 
In  the  autumn  of  1856  the  Eoyalists  rose  and  endea- 
voured to  oust  the  Republicans,  but  the  latter  worsted 
the  royalists  and  laid  them  by  the  heels.  Whether  the 
King's  adherents  acted  by  secret  direction,  or  only  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Berlin  Government,  is  not  certain  ; 
but  in  any  case  Frederick  William  now  seemed  firmly 
bent  on  defending  those  who  had  imperilled  their  lives 
by  endeavouring  to  enforce  his  rights. 

Berlin,  accordingly,  from  its  far-ofi*  bogs  and  sandy 
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>vastes,  imperiously  demanded  the  release  of  the  captives, 
while  Berne,  secure  among  its  bastioned  mountains, 
Berne  defies        defiantly  rcfuscd   to    set   them   free.     Not 

by  the  representations  of  the  Germanic  Diet, 
nor  by  the  advice  of  the  Powers,  nor  even  by  the  bully- 
ing of  Napoleon  * — who  was  vexed  at  the  victory  of 
Democracy  at  his  own  Imperial  door — could  the  haughty 
mountaineers  be  moved  from  their  firm  resolve.  Con- 
ferences were  held,  ultimatums  were  written,  war-loans 
were  raised,  armies  were  mobilised. 

"  I  have  kitherto  met  with  no  one,"  wrote  Bismarck  (22nd  De- 
cember, 1856),  "  who  thinks  it  possible  for  us  not  to  apjKjal  to  arras 
if  the  prisoners  are  not  liberated  before  they  are  sentenced.  Even 
Englishmen  and  Austrians  like  (Sir  Alexander)  Malet  and  Ingelheim 
(Austrian  Minister  at  Hanover)  admit  that  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
without  to  some  extent  forfeiting  our  prestige  abroad." 

But  while  granting  this,  while  admitting  that  Prussia 
had  right  on  her  side, 

"  Austria  was  at  great  pains  to  tie  our  feet  with  the  federal  rope 
{^  Bundeschlinge  '),  in  order  to  keep  us  from  acting." 

If  Switzerland  refused   compliance   with    the  just 
demands  of  Prussia,  the  latter  proposed  to 

Austria  r      r 


thwarts  the 
warlike  j»lc 
of  Prussia. 


warfikc  plains      dcspatcli   a  military  expedition   to  enforce 


her  demands  ;  but  Austria  raised  all  sorts  of 


*  Wrote  i\\&  Moniteur  (\li\\  Decomber,  1856):  "  Ainsi  la  France  a 
rencontre  d'un  cote  (k  Prusse)  la  moderation,  le  desir  sincere  de  terminer 
uiie  question  delicate,  une  deference  eoiui;oi8e  pour  sa  situntion  politique ; 
de  I'autro  (la  Suisse)  au  contraire  mie  ohstination  regrettable,  une  suscepti- 
bilite  exageree  et  une  indifp^reuce  complete  pour  ses  conseUs.  La  Suisse 
ne  devra  done  pas  etonner  si,  daus  le  marche  des  eveuements,  elle  ne 
trouve  plus  le  bon  vouloir  qu'il  lui  ctait  facile  de  s'aseurer  au  prix  d*un 
Kjpti  leger  *"\c''ifice." 
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subtle  objections  to  the  passage  of  this  array  of  retribu- 
tion through  the  federal  (Grerman)  territory.*  And 
for  this  policy  of  obstruction  her  motives  were  plain. 

"  It  is  said  hei*e/'  wrote  Bismarck  (16th  Deceml)er),  "  that  Aus- 
tria's hastile  attitude  to  us  in  the  matter  is-  mainly  due  to  jealousy 
of  us,  and  the  feeling  that  she  would  have  to  relapse  into  a  secondary 
position  while  Prussia  displayed  her  power  (against  Neuchatel),  and 
in  doing  so  established  closer  relations  with  South  Germany  and 
France." 

Austria  herself  a  few  years  previously  had  been 
forced  to  stomach  much  from  Switzerland  in  the  matter 
of  her  quarrel  with  respect  to  political  fugitives,!  and 
she  was  anytliing  but  desirous  to  see  Prussia  adding  to 
\\er prestiffe  by  bending  the  defiant  Switzers  to  her  will 
in  a  more  successful  manner  than  she  had  done.  Again, 
Austria,  who  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  growing 
intimacy  between  France  and  Prussia,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  trying  to  estrange  two  Powers  who  might  one  day 
make  common  front  against  her. 

"  In  Vienna,''  wrote  Bismarck,  "  they  know  full  well  that  France 
would  regard  herself  as  having  been  left  in  the  lurch  if  we  do 
nothing  to  back  up  her  unavailing  intercession  for  us,  and  that 
Louis  Napoleon's  resi>ect  for  our  power,  as  friend  or  foe,  would  con- 
siderably diminish  if  our  policy  in  this  afiair  goes  not  beyond  an 
interchange  of  words." 

•  **  I  hear  from  a  good  source,"  he  wrote  (1 9th  December),  **  that  Austria 
has  taken  sti'ps  at  the  Courts  of  Karlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  aud  Nassau,  having 
f(»r  tlieir  object  the  obstruction  of  our  march  through*the  territories  in 
question."  And  again,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  reports  having  seen 
with  his  own  eyes,  for  a  few  seconds  only,  an  Austrian  circular  to  the 
Powers  calling  upon  tliem  to  prevent  the  march  of  a  Prussian  army 
tlirough  South  Germany  into  Switzerland. 

t  From  the  canton  Tessin. 
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Count  Eechberg  did  everytliing  he  could  to  make 
his  Prussian  colleague  suspect  the  sincerity  of  France, 
but  Bismarck  convinced  himself  by  an  interview  with 
the  French  ambassador  (Count  Montessuy), 

"that  my  Austrian  friend  had  plucked  out  of  the  air  all  his 
material  for  exciting  our  distrust  of  France."  "  Austria,"  he  wrote, 
"  who  on  the  occurrence  of  any  event  first  asks  how  it  can  be  turned 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Prussia,  will  be  as  pleased  as  Lord  Palraerston 
if  we  do  not  get  out  of  this  business  with  honour." 

And  his  lordship  had  scoffingly  remarked  : — 

"The  Prussians  will  incur  much  expense,  and  in  January 
Switzerland  will  condemn  the  captives  and  then  amnesty  them  ; 
done  la  farce  sera  Jinie,  et  la  Pmcsse  y  sera  pour  les  fraisy* 

His  lordship  was  not  far  wrong.  In  obstinately 
refusing,  as  they  did,  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Prussian  royalists,  the.  Swiss  were  mainly  influenced 
by  the  belief  that  Prussia  would  never  execute,  or  be 

allowed  by  the  Great  Powers  to  execute,  her 

Bismarck's  ** 

percdwuh^"^'     threat  of  invasion;  audit  was  characteristic 

of  Bismarck  that  he  never  ceased  urging 
his  Government  to  take  such  measures  as  would  un- 
deceive the  Cabinet  of  Berne.  But  his  courage  was 
tempered  with  a  wise  caution,  and  when  at  last  Austria 
gave  to  understand!  that,  before  Prussia  could  dare  to 
take  the  field,  the  Neuchatel  question  would  have  to  be 
discussed  by  a  Conference  of  the  Powers  interested 
in   the  treaty-neutrality  of  Switzerland,   Bismarck,    to 

*  Reported  to  his  Grovemmeut  hy  the  Hanoverian  Minister  in  London, 
and  rcjx^ated  to  Bismarck. 

t  In  «  Circular  '»f  23rd  December,  1856. 
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obviate  the  danger  of  a  coalition  against  his  country, 
counselled  his  Government  to  postpone  military  action 
pending  the  deliberations  of  this  European  Areopagus. 
France  even,  who  had  acted  throughout  in  a  spirit  of 
great  friendliness  to  Prussia,  began  to  hope  that  the 
latter  "  s'arrelerait  a  la  porte  qui  conduit  a  la  guerre ;  '* 
and  accordingly  she  had  to  accept,  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  the  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers'  which  met 
at  Paris  to  avert  war.* 

During  the  sitting  of  this  Conference,  at  which 
Prussia  was  represented  by  Count  Hatzfeldt,  Bis- 
marck himself  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Paris,  where  he  pretended  to  outsiders  that  the  object 
of     his    visit    was     "a    simple     holydav 

^  J       J        Bismarck  in 

trip    of   pleasure."!      But  his     despatches     p^*-**  (w*^^). 
show  that  he  had  much  higher  aims  at  the  Court  of 
Napoleon,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 

*  The  NencMtel  Conference  which  met  at  Paris,  5th  March,  1857, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Count  Walewski  for  France,  was  attended  by 
Austria,  England,  Russia  (Prussia  and  Switzerland  being  occasionally 
admitted  with  a  consultative  voice). 

t  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Pans  that  he  wrote  to  his  sister  from 
**  H6tel  de  Douvres,  April,  1857.  I  have  five  fireplaces,  and  still  feel 
cold ;  five  clocks  going,  and  never  know  how  late  it  is ;  eleven  large 
looking-glasses,  and  my  necktie  is  always  awry.  I  shall  probably  have  to 
remain  here  until  Tuesday  evening,  although  I  am  longing  to  get  home. 
Since  November  1  have  not  got  out  of  this  vagabondising  life,  and  I  have 
not  had  the  feeling  of  regular  and  settled  home-life  since  you  went  with 
Johanna  to  Scliwalbach  last  summer.  And  now,  in  addition,  they  even 
wanted  to  summon  me  to  Berlin  abont  the  salt-tax.  Even  if  I  had  time,  I 
could  not  take  part  in  this  debate.  With  my  convictions  I  cannot  vote 
with  the  Government,  and  if  I  joined  the  Opposition  it  wonld  bo  hardly 
decent  to  ask  for  leave  to  desert  my  post  for  that ;  and  viewing  also  the 
nimours  touching  my  eventual  entrance  into  the  Ministry,  about  which 
Johaima,  on  the  ground  of  your  information,  writes  desxMiiringly,  they 
really  might  believe  that  I  had  views  concerning  all  the  hnmbng." 
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had  been  commissioned,  among  other  things,  to  sound 
the  Emperor  as  to  the  possibility  of.  close  co-operation 
between  France  and  Prussia,  independent  of  Conferences, 
in  the  matter  of  Neuchatel.  He  himself,  at  least,  once 
said : — * 

"  The  Emperor  was  very  kind  and  amiable  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  true  he  could  not  grant  the  King's  request  for  leave  to  march  his 
troops  through  Alsace-Lorraine  (against  Switzerland),  as  that  would 
have  caused  too  much  excitement  in  France ;  but  in  other  respects 
he  completely  approved  the  enterprise,  saying  that  he  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  see  the  democratic  nest  destroyed." 

Bat  the  ''democratic  nest"  enjo3'ed  the  protection 
of  several  of  the  great  Powers,  especially  England,  who, 
as  Bismarck  wrote,  "  was  most  emphatic  in  supporting 

Switzerland   against    our    conditions,    and 
pricie  for  once      Austria,  of  course,  was  always  the  first  to 

in  his  pocket.  •' 

back  up  England."  Bismarck  accordingly 
left  Paris  with  the  conviction  that  "  for  us,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, acceptance  of  the  settlement  proposed 
by  the  Conference  is  a  necessity."  In  a  brilliant 
despatch,!  brimful  of  the  wisdom  of  expediency,  he 
showed  that — however  degrading  or  disadvantageous 
it  might  be  to  Prussia — she  had  no  choice  but  to  act 
upon  the  counsel  of  the  Powers,  who  would  infallibly 
side  with  Switzerland  in  the  event  of  their  advice  being 
rejected  ;  and  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  his  Govern- 
ment that  the  captive  royalists  should  at  every  cost 
almost  be  set  free,  without  attaint  of  life  or  fortune. 
His  Government  acted  on  his  suggestion.     For  a 

*  During  the  Franco-German  war,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Busch. 
t  April  94,  1857. 
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money  indemnity,  which    he    generously   declined  to 
pocket,  Frederick  William  IV.  renounced  all  his  sove- 
reign rights  to  Neuchatel,  and  his  royalist 
adherents    in    the   canton   were   liberated,     coffin  of  F^red- 

erick  WiUiam. 

But  the  incident  preyed  deeply  on  the 
sensitive  spirit  of  the  King.  It  drove  a  nail  into  his 
coffin.  From  Marienbad,  where  he  released  his  Swiss 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  only  to  betray  symptoms  of  that  sad  mental 
derangement  which  soon  deprived  him  of  his  sceptre, 
while  granting  him  a  brief  further  span  of  paralysed 
life.*  As  for  Bismarck,  while  regretting  the  manner  of 
the  separation,  he  probably  felt  the  same  secret  joy  at 
seeing  Neuchatel  severed  from  Prussia,  as  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  all  Englishmen  when  they  finally  got  rid  of 
such  a  bone  of  Continental  contention  as  Hanover.  But 
nevertheless  it  added  to  his  already  long  list  of 
grievances  against  Austria,  that  this  Power  had  done 
all  she  could  to  force  another  humiliation  on  her  hated 
rival,  t 

*  Aus  dem  Briefwechsel  Friedrich  WilhelnCs  IV,  mii  Bunsen^  wm 
Leopold  von  Banke,  Leipzig^  1873»  p.  361. 

t  Roferriiig  to  the  Neuch&tel  incident  several  years  afterwards,  Bis- 
marck confessed  that  it  was  the  only  time  he  had  ever  made  an  attempt, 
but  a  Tain  one,  to  8i)eculat«  in  stocks  on  the  strength  of  his  knowledge  of 
State  secrets.  He  believed,  he  said,  that  Napoleon  would  express  himself 
favourably  to  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  that  this  would  mean  war  with 
Siwitzcrliind.  On  his  way,  therefore,  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  he  called  at 
Frankfort  on  Rothschild,  and  aske<l  him  to  sell  out,  for  the  fall,  certain 
siH'urities  of  his  in  the  banker's  possession.  But  Rothschild  strongly 
advised  him  not  to  do  this,  as  the  bonds  had  good  prospects,  as  would  be 
seen.  **  Yes,''  replied  Bismarck,  "  but  if  you  knew  what  I  know,  you  would 
think  otherwise ;  '*  so  in  spite  of  all  his  banker's  representations,  he  sold 
out  and  went  off.    Ho  succeeded  to  his  mind  in  Paris ;  but  he  had  not 
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>/  When  in  Paris  (April,  1857),  Bismarck  certainly 
discussed  the  Neuchatel  question  with  Napoleon,  but 
this  was  not  the  primary  object  of  his  visit  to  the 
French  capital.  That  visit  had  been  suggested  to  his 
Government  by  himself,  and  it  was  made  during  the 
Easter  recess  in  order,  as  Bismarck  said,  that  it  might 
disarm  suspicion  of  his  aim  by  looking  like  a  mere 
*'  holiday  excursion."  The  Danish  Question  had  now 
come  to  be  one  of  the  burning  controversies  of  the  hour, 
and  Count  Rechberg  (for  Austria)  proposed  that  a 
Federal  Commissary  should  be  sent  to  Copenhagen  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  to  bring  the  will  of  Denmark, 
on  certain  of  its  own  constitutional  affairs,  into 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  Germany.  Bismarck 
naturally  desired  that  this  envoy  should  be  a  Prussian, 
but  it  would  only  be  courting  a  rebuff,  he  thought,  to 
despatch  him  before  his  Government  was  assured  of  the 
probable  success  of  his  mission  by  knowing  whether 
the  Danes  were  being  encouraged  to  resist  the  demands 
of  the  Diet  by  some  foreign  Power — for  example, 
France.  To  Paris,  accordingly,  Herr  von  Bismarck 
journeyed  at  Easter,  1857,  with  the  view  of  persuading 
Napoleon — 

"  That  the  integrity  of  Denmark  was  in  his  interest,  but  was 
nevertliekss  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  a  democratic 
rt-jjhne  at  Copenhagen."  * 

taken  into  aeconnt  the  policy  of  Berlin  which  meanwhile  veered — probably 
out  of  timid  regard  to  Austria — and  the  thing  was  given  up.     There  was 
no  war,  tlic  stock  kept  steadily  rising  in  the  market,  and  he  could  only 
regret  that  it  was  no  longer  his. — Busch, 
*  Despatch  of  11th  March,  1857. 
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And  when  closeted  with  the  French  Emperor  he 
avowed  that,  on  the  whole, 

"  the  maintenance  of  the  Danish  realm  in  its  present  extent  was  for 
us  most  desirable  ;  and  it  was  with  regret  that  he  beheld  the  Danish 
Government  treading  a  path  which  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  State."* 

But  what,  then,  was  this  damnable  and  dangerous 
path  of  error  which  the  Danish  Government  had  begun 
to  tread  ?  In  detailing  the  disputes  which  led  directly 
to  the  Danish  war  of  1864  +  we  shall  have 

Bismarck 

ample  occasion  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  Jha^tho"**^ 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question,  but  meanwhile  we  must  anticipate  so 
much  of  our  narrative  as  will  enable  us  to  understand 
the  policy  pursued  by  Prussia  with  respect  to  the  Elbe 
])uchies  while  Bismarck  was  still  at  Frankfort.  We 
know  that  the  force  of  events  ultimately  brought  him 
to  dismember  the  Danish  kingdom,  but  in  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  treating  he  was  even  much  more 
Danish  than  the  Danes  themselves  as  the  champion  of 
its  integrity.  To  his  mind  every  political  combination 
that  might  be  substituted  for  the  Danish  monarchy 
would  prove  much  more  inconvenient  to  Prussia  than 
the  Denmark  of  1847.  J  The  *' monarchy-entire "  ^ 
consisted  of  a  Danish  and  a  German  element ;  and,  in 

*  Des])atch  of  1st  May,  1857. 

t  Se<'  Cha])ter  VI.  of  this  work. 

X  Despatch  of  1st  May,  18o7,  rccordiiigr  his  conversation  on  the  suh- 
joct  witli  Na])oleoii. 

§  GeHommi-Monarchie,  or  "  monarchy-entire,"  consisting  of  Denmark 
j>roiK'r  and  Scldcswig-Holstein,  of  which  the  (copulation  was  mainly 
German.     See  p.  320,  post. 
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the  event  of  its  disruption,  the  non-German  portion 
Avould  probably  either  fall  under  English  or  Bussian 
influence,  or  be  drawn  into  a  Scandinavian  Union 
which  might  prove  disquieting  and  dangerous  to 
Germany. 

For  these  reasons  Bismarck  never  hoped,  from 
motives  of  selfish  patriotism,  that  something  would 
turn  out  to  be  '*  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark ;  "  and 

f G*  the  same  reasons  he  had  performed  with 
"  honest*  ^'^        a  hearty  will  the  duty — entrusted  to  him 

by  the  King  of  Prussia  shortly  after  his 
first  arrival  at  Frankfort — of  inducing  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  to  sell  his  reversionary  interest  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Duchies  to  the  Danish  Crown.  For  if, 
on  the  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  were  to  reassert  his  claims  to  Schleswig- 
Holstein  (forming  part  of  the  monarchy),  what  was  to 
become  of  the  Danish  "  State-entire,"  and  all  i£s  ad- 
vantages for  Prussia  ?  To  the  task  of  acting  as  "  honest 
broker  "  between  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  and  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  of  persuading  the  former  to 
subordinate  his  personal  interests  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 
Bismarck  devoted  himself  with  a  tact  and  patience 
which  must  command  the  admiration  of  all  who  read 
his  numerous  despatches  on  the  subject ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1S52  he  was  able  to  report  to  Berlin 
that  ("  yesterday  in  my  own  house,"  at  Frankfort)  the 
Duke  had  signed  the  foi*mal  renunciation  of  his 
sovereign  and  other  claims  in  connection  with  the 
Elbe  Duchies 
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What  came  of  this  renunciation  will  be  seen  by-and- 
by ;  but  meanwhile  we  need  only  remark  that  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Duchies  were  now  under  the  domination  of 
two  international  agreements:  the  Treaty 
of  London  (8th  May,  1862),  which  secured     DScwSwid 

twointema- 

succession  to  the  crown  of  the  Danish  mento.'**^'®^ 
"  monarchy-entire  **  to  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sondersburg-Gliicksburg ;  and  a 
previous  Convention  (January,  1852)  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  (as  mandatories  of  the  Diet)  on  one  side, 
and  Denmark  on  the  other,  which,  forming  as  it  virtually 
did  the  consideration  for  the  accession  of  Austria- 
Prussia  to  the  Treaty  of  London,  determined  the 
relations  of  the  Duchies  to  each  other  as  well  as  to 
Denmark  proper,  while  closely  defining  the  power  of 
the  Danish  Crown  in  its  German  domains.  Most  of  the 
German  Governments  regarding  the  Treaty  of  London 
as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Duchies,  the 
Diet  had  failed  to  sanction  that  agreement ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  had  inconsistently  ratified  the  previous 
Austro-Prusso-Danish  Convention,  although,  as  Bis- 
marck wrote,  there  was  only  "  one  voice  of  regret  on 
the  subject  in  the  Federal  Assembly,"  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  "  had  given  itself  a  death-blow  by  its 
yieldingness  in  the  question  of  Holstein." 

But  this  yieldingness — as  far  as  Prussia,  at  least,  was 
concerned — ^had  its  limits,   for  when  Den-     _ 

Prussia  cham- 

mark  began  to  break  her  written  promises     ^^Styoi^i^-^ 
to   the   two   leading    German    Powers   by 
altering  her  Constitution  in  a  sense  most  despotic  and 
p 
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I  deleterious  to  the  population  of  the  Duchies,  Prussia  stood 
I  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  German  element 
I  in  the  Danish  "  monarchy  -  entire."  Not  that  she 
yet  wished  to  satisfy  the  national  aspirations  of  that 
German  element ;  but  it  was  in  her  interest  to  help  in 
alleviating  the  grievances  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  secure  Denmark  from  the 
danger  of  disintegration  arising  from  the  discontent  of 
her  non-Danish  subjects.* 

W*  "  Apart  from  our  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Denmark,"  said 
Bismarck,  to  Napoleon,  "  it  is  a  duty  of  honour  with  us  to  protect 
the  German  subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark  against  the  oppression 
and  constitutional  wrongs  from  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
secured  by  the  (Austro-Prusso-Danish)  agreement  of  1852,  and  in 
the  matter  of  which  the  Diet  itself — on  the  ground  of  that  agreement, 
as  well  as  of  other  federal  treaties — is  bound  to  procure  them  relief.*' 

Vowing  that  his  only  aim  was  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe,  Napoleon  promised  Bismarck  to  support  the 

demands  of  Prussia  at  Copenhaofen,  "pro- 

Napoleonand  i  o  x 

iioiiteinTue^     vided  they  were  such  as  would  not  imperil 

the   existence    of  the    Danish   monarchy," 
•  while  reserving  his  liberty  of  action  in  the  event  of 

•  "  The  day  before  yesterday,"  wrote  Bismarck,  on  3rd  July,  1857,  "  I 
called  on  my  ])revious  colleague  at  Frankfort,  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and 
referred  to  the  Danish  Question  somewhat  thus :  Prussia,  I  said,  as  well  as 
Russia  had  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Danish  roouarehy,  since  everything  that  could  take  its  place  would  be  more 
inconvenient  for  us  than  the  present  Denmark,  as  long  as  it  was  properly 
governed.  But  the  'constitution  entire'  (Gesamvitverfassung)  was  not 
so  much  a  preserving  as  a  disintegrating  element,  tending  as  it  did  to 
disrupt  the  State  by  embroiling  Danes  and  Germans  and  making  it  incap- 
able of  sur^dving  European  crises.  If  Denmark  was  to  be  strengthened, 
the  *  constitution  entire,'  and  with  it  the  dominion  of  democracy,  must  come 
to  an  end." 
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Germany  having  to  enforce  her  claims  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  This  was  what  Napoleon  said  in  April,  1857, 
when  sounded  on  the  subject  of  Schleswig- Hoi  stein ; 
and  the  following  was  written  by  Bismarck  about  a 
year  afterwards  (30th  June,  1868),  when  the  Diet  had 
already  pointed  its  demands  of  Denmark  with  a  threat 
of  "  federal  execution :  '*  / 

"In  my  opinion  there  is  no  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  France 
in  this  question  will  seek  a  rupture  with  Germany.  It  is  quite 
possible  of  course  that,  if  she  had  the  support  of  England,  France 
might  seek  at  a  later  stage  to  make  with  her  a  common  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  Denmark.  But  if  France  wishes  for  a  continental 
war  in  which  she  would  not  have  England  on  her  side,  I  cannot 
credit  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with  unwisdom  so  great  as  to  select  the 
Holstein  affair  of  all  others  as  the  ground  of  his  aggression.  If  there 
is  any  question  which  precisely  at  the  present  moment  would  arouse 
the  national  feeling  of  all  Germany  and  combine  the  German  Govern- 
ments against  France,  even  against  their  will,  it  is  surely  that  of 
Holstein.  .  .  .  Whoever,  thei'efore,  propagates  the  view  that 
the  Fi-ench  Emperor  would  select  as  the  pretext  for  attacking  us  a 
question  which  for  years  has  passed  for  the  symbol  of  Geimany's 
national  honour,  and  been  used  as  the  readiest  means  of  winning  the 
favour  of  popular  opinion,  must  have  special  reasons  for  exciting 
apprehensions  of  this  kind  or  for  slandering  the  common  sense  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon." 

At  first  Bismarck  felt  inclined  to  counsel  co-operation 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  apart  from  the  Diet,  in 
the  matter  of  the  constitutional  concessions 
to  be  wTuns:  from  Denmark  with  respect  to     BismarckB 

^  *  policy, 

the  Duchies  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  was  to  pursue  a  system 
of  tactics  similar  to  that  which  it  had  used  in  the  affair 
of  Neuchatel,  and  at  last  he  suggested  to  his  Chief  (April 
p  2 
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16,  185vS)  the  expediency  of  closing  the  correspondence 
between  Berlin  and  Vienna  on  that  subject : — 

**  It  is  precisely  our  many  years'  experience  that  Austria  utilises 
every  stage  of  this  question  to  accuse  us,  to  foreign  Powers,  of  being 
peace-disturbers,  and  to  Germany,  of  lukewarmness,  which  was  cue 
of  the  grounds  rendering  it  desirable  that  we  should  transfer  the 
negotiations  and  their  responsibilities  from  the  two  Great  Powers  to 
the  totality  of  the  Confederation." 

Into  the  hands  of  the  Confederation  accordingly  the 
Danish  question  was  committed,  and  at  last,  after  a 
lamentable  display  of  intriguing  and  disunion,  it  re- 
solved, at  the  ui'gent  instance  of  Prussia,  to  decree 
*'  federal  execution "  in  the  Duchies  unless  Denmark 
complied  with  its  just  demands.  For  Denmark,  in  the 
circumstances,  there  was  only  one  way  of  answering 
this  ultimatum,  and  that  was  by  rescinding  the  various 
ordinances  (of  1854,  1855,  and  1856)  by  which  she  had 
broken  her  constitutional  pledges  with  respect  to 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  -  Lauenburg.  Eoyal  patents  to 
1/liis  effect  were  therefore  issued  from  Copenhagen  (6th 
•November,  1858).  Federal  execution  was  stayed,  and 
Bismarck  was  heartily  congratulated  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  Diet  on  the  success  which  Prussian  policy  had 
achieved.*  *'And  I  think  we  are  well  entitled,"  he 
wrote,  **  to  claim  the  honour  of  it.'' 

*  "  I  may  mention  to  your  Royal  Highness  '*(the  Princo  Regent)  "  that 
after  the  sitting  to-day  (12th  Nov.)  I  was  heartily  congratulated  by  seveml 
of  my  colleagues — iucluding  even  some  who  had  repeatedly  opi)08ed  me  in 
Committee — on  the  fact  that  the  Diet  owed  this  jjrovisional  result — so 
favourable  to  its  own  reputation — exclusively  to  the  firmness  and  sagacity 
witli  which  Prussia  had  conducted  the  whole  affair,  without  allowing  her- 
self to  be  led  astray  by  the  diverse  views  of  her  allies." 
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By  the  country  at  large  that  successful  policy  had 
been  interpreted  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to 
recover  the  popularity  which  she  had  for- 
feited in  1850  (Olmiitz)  by  again  hand-  meaning  of  his 
ing  over  Schleswig-Holstein — after  all  its 
struggles  to  become  free  and  German — to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Danes.  But  to  the  practical  mind  of 
Bismarck  the  primary  duty  of  his  Government  was 
meanwhile  to  secure  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
continued  integrity  of  the  Danish  "  monarchy-entire," 
under  conditions  more  just  and  tolerable  to  the  German 
element  therein.  This,  then,  was  the  provisional  solu- 
tion of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  which  Bis- 
marck had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  effecting  during 
Ills  tenure  of  diplomatic  office  at  Frankfort;  and  we 
shall  afterwards  see  that  it  was  in  endeavouring  to 
effect  a  precisely  similar  solution  of  the  same  question 
when  he  had  again  to  deal  with  it  a  few  years  hence  as 
the  director  of  his  country's  foreign  policy  that,  strange 
to  sa}^  he  produced  results  entirely  the  reverse  of  those 
at  which  he  aimed — to  the  sore  detriment  of  Denmark, 
but  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Duchies  themselves 
as  well  as  of  the  German  nation.  But  of  those  results 
our  readers  shall  hear  enough  anon. 

Shortly  after  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Diet  on  the  success  of  Prussia's 
policy  in  the  matter  of  the  Elbe  Duchies,  Bismarck  was 
informed  that  the  Prince    Eegent  *  (afterwards  King 

*  Owiii^  to  tlio  contiuucd  illness  of  his  brother,  Frederick  William  IV., 
the  Prluce  of  Pruiibiji  had  been  apx>ointed  Regent,  on  7th  October,  l8ob — 
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Willlara)   had  been   pleased  (29th  January,    1859)    to 
appoint  him  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

For  some  time  back  he  had  been  well  aware 
Minister  at  St.     that  the  iuauffuration  of  the  "  New  Era  "  at 

Petersburg.  '^ 

Berlin,  under  the  Prince  Regent  and  his 
Liberal  Ministers,  would  affect  his  position  at  Frank- 
fort. Already  on  the  12th  November,  1858,  he  had 
written  to  his  sister  : — 

"  I  believe  the  Prince ''  (of  Hohenzollem)  "  has  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  simply  to  have  a  guarantee  against  party  govern- 
ment and  against  a  slipping  away  to  the  Left.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
this  supposition,  or  if  they  want  to  shelve  me  for  the  benefit  of 
place-hunters,  I  shall  retire  under  the  guns  of  Schoenhausen,  watch 
how  they  govern  in  Prussia  with  a  majority  of  the  Left,  and 
endeavour  to  do  my  duty  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  Change  is  the 
soul  of  life,  and  I  hope  I  shall  feel  ten  years  younger  when  I  find 
myself  in  the  same  fighting  position  as  I  held  in  ^48  and  *49. 
When  I  can  no  longer  play  the  parts  of  gentleman  and  diplo- 
matist at  the  same  time,  the  pleasure  or  the  burden  of  spending 
a  large  salary  with  distinction  will  not  make  me  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  my  choice.*     I  have  enough  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 

a  function  which  ho  exercised  till  his  accession  to  the  throne,  2nd  January, 
1861. 

*  Compare  this  with  what  Bismarck  wrot«  in  July,  1852,  on  the  subject 
of  certain  rumours  connected  with  his  plans  for  the  future,  which  ho 
attributed  to  a  half-jesting  answer  he  had  onco  returned  to  the  question  of 
Count  Platen  :  "  If  I  thought  your  Excellency  would  remain  in  office, 
...  and  again,  who  your  successor  would  be  ?  My  answer  was — Perhaps 
Roehow,  j)erhaps  Bunscn ;  that  your  Excellency,  rs  I  concluded  from 
certain  liints,  would  propose  me  as  your  successor  if  you  resigned,  and  I 
wore  alive  at  t})e  time  ;  that  his  Majesty  would  probably  not  act  upon  your 
suggestion;  and  that  my  little  castle  in  the  air  was,  that  I  should  remain 
three  or  five  years  more  at  Frankfort,  and  then  as  long  at  Vienna  or  Paris, 
and  that  I  should  afterwards  be  a  famous  minister  for  ton  years,  and  die 
a  couiitiy  gentleman,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  paint  my  own  future.  .  .  . 
Your  Excellency  will  excuse  my  candour  if  I  say  that  I  should  be  a  fool  to 
seek  to  exchange  my  present  position  (here  at  Frankfort)  for  that  of  a 
miuiater  ^^a-*^   •! together  from  the  circumstance  that  if  I  suddenly  felt  a 
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and  so  long  as  God  keeps  my  wife  and  children  in  good  health, 
as  he  has  done  hitherto,  then  I  will  say  vogvs  la  gaUre  in  whatever 
channel  it  may  be.  Thirty  years  hence  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference  whether  I  now  play  the  part  of  diplomatist 
or  country  squire,  and  hitherto  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  looking 
forward  to  a  keen  and  honest  struggle,  unhampered  by  the  fetters 
of  office,  or,  as  it  were,  political  bathing-drawers,  than  to  an  ever- 
lasting regime  of  truffles,  despatches,  and  grand  crosses.  After 
nine  all  is  over,  says  the  actor,  I  cannot  for  the  present  tell  you 
more  than  these,  my  own  personal  feelings;  I  myself  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  solving  the  riddle.  I  take  a  special  pleasure  in 
the  Bund;  all  the  members,  who  six  months  ago  demanded  my 
recall  as  indispensable  to  German  Unity,  shudder  now  at  the  very 
thought  of  losing  me.  *  *  calls  up  a  reminiscence  of  '48  to 
frighten  us,  and  they  are  like  a  dovecote  that  sees  a  weasel,  so 
terrified  are  they  at  the  idea  of  democrats,  barricades,  and  parlia- 
ment; while  •  •  falls  into  my  arms  overcome  with  emotion, 
and  murmurs  with  a  spasmodic  shake  of  the  hand,  *we  shall  be 
driven  once  more  into  the  same  field.'  The  Frenchman,  of  course 
and  even  the  Englishman,  look  upon  us  as  incendiaries,  while 
the  Russian  is  afraid  that  the  Emperor  will  follow  our  example 
and  hesitate  in  his  plans  of  reform.  My  advice  to  everybody 
naturally  is,  '  Be  calm,  and  things  will  settle  themselves,'  and 
I  receive  the  satisfactory  reply,  *  Ah,  yes,  if  you  stayed  here,  we 
should  have  a  guarantee,  but " 

A  month  later  (lOth  December),  he  again  wrote  to 
his  sister : — 

'*  Nothing  more  is  said  about  my  removal  or  dismissal.  Some 
time  ago  it  seemed  certain  that  I  was  to  go  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  I  had  so  made  up  my  mind  to  this  plan  that  I  actually 
felt  disappointed  when  I  heard  that  I  was  to  stay  here.  Poli- 
tically speaking,    we  are  going  to  have   very   bad  weather  hera, 

passionate  craving  for  the  (ministerial)  crown  of  thorns,  your  Excellency 
would  ]M*rhnp8  be  the  first  to  whom  I  should  speak  of  this  longing.  I  am 
sincerely  gnitof ul  to  your  Excellency  for  the  pleasant  and  honourable  field 
of  activity  which  I  possess  here,  and  I  cherish  no  other  wish  than  to 
remain  where  and  what  I  am." 
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and  I  slioukl  like  to  have  waited  for  that  in  bearskins  with  caviar 
and  elk  shooting.  Our  new  Government  is  still  invariably  treated 
with  distrust  abroad ;  Austria  alone,  with  calculating  cunning, 
throws  it  the  bait  of  her  praise ;  while  *  *  surreptitiously 
warns  everybody  against  us,  and  of  course  his  colleagues  do  the 
same  at  every  Court.  The  cat  won't  leave  the  mouse  alone.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  come  to  Berlin  this  winter ;  it  would  be 
very  nice  if  you  would  come  and  stay  with  me  here,  before  I  am 
*  placed  out  in  the  cold '  on  the  Neva." 

But  what  had  induced  his  Government  to  "place 
him  in  ice  "  *  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  ?  Tiie  answer 
is  that  Europe  was  in  a  highly  combustible  state,  and 

the  Prince  Eeeent  doubtless  feared  that  the 

Bismarck  '^ 

SVhesar*^-""      contiuucd  prcscncc  of  Herr  von  Bismarck 

at  Frankfort  w^ould  not  be  conducive  to  the 
pacific  interests  of  Germany.  Napoleon's  famous 
New  Year's  message  to  the  diplomatic  world  had 
gone   forth ;  f  Austria  was   on   the   eve   of  war   with 

*  "  Knltsiellenr  a  word  used  of  champagne  when  placed  in  ice. 

t  Writes  Mr.  Blauehard  Jcrrold  iu  his  life  of  Napoleon  III. : — "  On 
Now  Year's  morning  (1859),  when  the  Emperor  was  receiving  the 
custoiuary  congratulations  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  at  the  Tuileries,  he 
said  to  tlie  Austrian  Ambassador,  M.  Hiibner,  iu  the  hearing  of  his  col- 
leagues: *I  regret  that  the  relations  between  our  two  Governments 
are  not  more  satisfactory;  but  I  beg  you  to  assure  the  Emperor  that 
they  iu  no  resiveet  iuflueucc  my  feelings  of  friendship  towards  him- 
self." These  simple  words,  fla^shed  about  the  world  by  the  telegraphic 
wires,  created  a  profound  sensation.  They  fell  upon  Europe  like  shocks 
of  earthquake.  They  were  the  certain  first  muttcriugs  of  a  storm, 
which  diph)matists  had  regarded  as  inevitable  for  some  time  past,  but  for 
which  the  outside  world  was  not  prepared,  anxiously  as  the  vast  warlike 
preiKU'ations  of  France  and  Austria,  and  the  recent  military  activities  of 
Pnissia  had  been  watched.  They  heralded  to  Italy's  master-mind  at 
Turin  the  coming  of  his  country's  deliverauce,  and  he  said,  quietly :  *  II 
parait  que  VEmpereur  vent  aller  en  avaiit.*  The  shock  created  in  Paris, 
the  disastrous  faU  in  the  fimds,  the  immediate  stop  put  to  trade,  the  swift 
iuterchauges  of  diplomatic  notes,  the  refusal  of  Eugland  and  Prussia  to 
promise  neutrality,  and  the  wild  hopes  which  found  expression  among  the 
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France  and  Sardinia  ;  and  Bismarck  had  shown  in  which 
direction  his  sympathies  lay  by  ostentatiously  walking 
down  the  chief  street  in  Frankfort  on  the  arm  of  the 
Sardinian  Envoy,  Count  Barral.  Austria  naturally 
wished  to  attack,  or  await  the  attack  of  her  Franco- 
Sardinian  foes  at  the  head  of  a  united  Germany  de- 
voted to  her  interests ;  but  Bismarck  would  not  hear  of 
Prussia  plucking  the  Austrian  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire, 
and  beheld  in  the  difficulty  of  the  Hapsburgs  the  op- 
portunity of  the  HohenzoUerns.  Now  was  the  time,  he 
argued,  for  Prussia  to  shake  herself  free  of  Austrian 
tutelage  for  ever. 

But  we  cannot  do  better  than  convey  his  thoughts 
on   the    subject   in   the  words   of   a   Note 

**  Napoleon  ex- 

Written   by  Louis  Napoleon  in  December,     K^^tl^o^f 

1858,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Prussian 

Government : — * 

Italiau  patriots,  so  startled  the  Emperor,  that  he  hastened  to  protest  that 
liis  meaniug  had  been  cxaggerat^*d." 

*  The  Note  in  question  was  first  published  at  Rome  in  December,  1880, 
by  the  Minerva  Bcclew^  which  gave  the  following  history  of  the  document. 
Shortly  b(^forc  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1809,  Cavour  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  views  of  Prussia  concerning  the  action  he  was 
preparing,  and  charged  the  Marquis  Bepoli  with  the  delicate  mission  of 
sounding  that  Power,  on  account  of  his  family  connections  with^both  the 
Bonapartes  and  HohenzoUerns.  Cavour's  Envoy,  therefore,  started  for 
Diisseldorf  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Prince  Charles  Anthony  von  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  who  had  just  l>een 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  afttT- 
wnrds  German  Emperor.  He,  however,  went  round  by  Paris  in  order  to 
have  an  audience  of  Napoleon  III.,  who  exi)res8ed  himself  most  warndy 
favourable  to  an  alliance  between  France,  Prussia,  and  Piedmont.  And  that 
the  Marquis  should  have  something  more  substantial  to  aid  him  in  his 
task  than  mere  words  employed  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  the 
EnqH'ror  embodied  his  views  in  an  autograph  Not<?,  destined  to  be  shown 
the  Trince  Regent  by  the  President  of  the  Council. 
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"There  are  two  great  German  Powers,  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Prussia  represents  the  future,  Austria  the  past.  During  the  last  ten 
years  France  has  constantly  shown  a  marked  preference  for  Prussia  ; 
whether  she  will  profit  by  it  or  not,  is  for  the  future  to  decide.  Let 
us  examine  on  which  side  the  interests  of  Prussia  really  lie.  That 
country,  like  everything  growing,  cannot  remain  stationary.  How- 
ever, if  she  allies  herself  intimately  with  Austna  she  is  constrained 
to  remain  so,  and  even  to  retrograde.  The  most  fortunate  thing 
that  could  happen  for  her  would  be  for  her  to  counterbalance  Austrian 
influence  in  Grermany.  But  is  that  the  only  glory  which  should 
herald  in  a  new  reign  in  Prussia,  with  her  noble  and  chivalrous 
instincts  ]  I  do  not  think  so,  for  if  Prussia  follows  the  interested 
counsels  which  are  given  her  by  various  Powers,  her  rdle  in  Europe 
must  be  limited  to  counterbalancing  her  rival ;  but  in  this  policy 
there  is  danger.  If,  carried  away  by  baneful  influences,  Prussia 
made  common  cause  with  Austria,  and  guaranteed  the  possession  of 
the  Italian  provinces  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  equilibrium 
would  be  destroyed,  the  treaties  of  1815  abolished,  and  France 
would  then  be  compelled,  by  appealing  to  Russia,  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Germany.  I  trust  that  such  an  eventuality  will  never 
happen.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Prussia  silently  detaches  herself  from 
Austria,  and  shows  hei"self  well  disposed  towards  France,  great 
destinies  unattended  with  either  danger  or  convulsions  are  in  store 
for  her  ;  for  if,  in  a  struggle  between  France  and  Austria,  this  latter 
Power  lost  her  influence  in  Germany,  Prussia  would  inherit  it ; 
while,  if  Prussia  allies  herself  with  Austria,  all  progi*ess  is  impossi- 
ble, and  she  will  risk  bringing  about  an  alliance  between  Russia  and 
France  against  Germany.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  allies  herself 
with  France,  she  will  profit  by  every  diminution  of  Austrian 
influence,  and,  with  the  support  of  France,  be  able  to  pursue  in 
Germany,  the  great  destinies  in  store  for  her,  and  which  the  German 
people  are  desirous  of  seeing  her  attain." 

These  were  the  words  of  Napoleon  III.,  but  they 

could   not  possibly   have   given  better  ex- 

Bupporter  of       pressiou  to  BisHiarck's  own  views  of  Prussia's 

France.  ■*- 

policy  and  duty  on  the  eve  of  the  Italian 
war.     ^or  ^-^nrs  V^ack  he  had  urgently  counselled  his 
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Government  to  court  an  alliance  with  France  as  the  best 
means  of  rising  superior  to  the  domineering  treatment 
of  Austria.*  In  June,  1857,  he  had  written  in  a 
brilliant  '*  Memoir  on  Prussia's  relations  to  France,"t 
a  paper  brimful  of  historical  knowledge  and  political 
wisdom  'r — 

"  Louis  Napoleon  having  been  officially  recop;nised  by  us  as  the 
Sovereign  of  a  neighbouring  State,  it  cannot  seem  in  any  way 
deroffatorv  to  our  honour  to  enter  with  him  into  those  relations 
suggested  by  the  course  of  political  events.  In  themselves  these 
relations  may  not  be  desirable,  but  even  if  we  wanted  to  form  other 
intimacies  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  do  this  without  destroying 
the  reality  or  the  semblance  of  our  friendship  with  France.  It  is 
only  by  this  means  that  we  can  force  Austria  to  abandon  her  over- 
ambitious  Schwai-zenberg  policy,  as  it  is  also  only  in  this  manner 
that  we  can  prevent  the  further  development  of  direct  relations 
between  our  Central  States  and  France  which  might  end  in  the 
complete  dissolution  of  Germany.  England,  too,  will  begin  to  acknow- 
ledge how  important  Prussia's  alliance  is  to  her  as  soon  as  she  is 
obliged  to  apprehend  that  she  will  lose  it  and  that  it  will  pass  from 
her  to  France.  Thus,  also,  if  we  want  to  effect  a  rapprochement 
between  ourselves  and  Austria  and  England,  we  must  begin  with 
France,  in  order  to  bring  those  two  Powers  to  a  decision.  .  .  But 
whatever  side  Prussia  may  be  inclined  to  take  in  a  future  recon- 
struction of  the  European  alliances,  I  should  in  every  respect 
recommend  her  not  to  reject  the  present  offers  (*  wooings ')  of 
Fi-ance  for  our  friendship,  but  on  the  contrary  to  give  expression  to 
the  existeuc(i  of  more  intimate  relations  between  both  Governments 
ill  a  manner  intelligible  to  all  the  Cabinets.  And  such  a  mode  of 
expression  would  more  particularly  present  itself  in  a  visit  of  the 
Emperor  Xai)oleon  to  Prussia." 

It  was  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth  tliat  Bismarck 
did  everjthinfj  he  could  to  keep  his  Government  from 

•  See  p.  211,  ante, 

t  Vol.  IV.  of  his  Frankfort  De8]^>atehes. 
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assisting  Austria — in  never  so  indirect   and   passive   a 

way,   even — in   her   strucfffle  with   France 

The  sworn  foe  "^  o® 

of  Austria.       ^^d    Italy.       Already    in    1856    he    had 
written,  as  we  saw,*  that — 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  Prussia  to  carry  lier  self-denial  so  far  as  to 
stake  her  own  existence  for  the  integrity  of  Austria  in  a  struggle 
which  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  but  regard  as  hopeless." 

And  now  he  said : — f 

To  support  Austria  in  the  war  would  be  i>olitical  suicide  for 
Prussia,  whom  the  former  was  only  casting  about  and  biding  her  time 
to  ruin.  As  for  the  apprehension  of  many,  that  after  the  conquest 
of  Austria  by  France  it  would  be  Prussia's  turn  next,  as  in  1805-6 
— histoiy,  he  argued,  would  never  so  repeat  itself.  "We  shall  never 
attack  France,  but  if  assailed  by  her  we  must  defend  ourselves,  and 
if  unable  to  do  so,  we  should  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  nation.  Much 
greater  is  the  danger  of  our  being  overcome  by  Austria.  If  we  suc- 
ceed not  in  expelling  her  from  Germany,  and  she  still  retains  the 
ui>per  hand  in  it,  our  Kings  will  again  become  Electors  and  the 
vassals  of  Austria ;  and,  if  it  is  our  aim  to  extrude  her  from  Grermany, 
we  can  only  profit  by  Austria  first  being  weakened  by  France." 

On  the  same  occasion  Bismarck  confessed  his  belief 
that  he  had  no  slight  influence  on  the  King 

Bismarck  fails  °  ° 

stmi^^yihe      (Prince  -  Eegent)  whom  he  had  repeatedly 

tried  to  convince — and  with  apparent  suc- 
cess— of  the  justness  of  the  above  views,  though  the 

•  Sec  p.  212,  ante. 

t  "  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Lehen  "  ("  Recollections  of  my  Life," 
printed  iu  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  October,  1881)  by  Herr  von  Uuruh,  a 
political  friend  of  Bismarck,  who  had  a  conversation  with  the  latter  at 
Berlin  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war.  Herr  von  Unruh  found 
Bismarck  in  bed  reading  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  which  he  threw  aside  on  the 
eutrance  of  his  friend  with  the  contemptuoug  remark  that  "  this  journal 
has  not  a  spark  of  Prussian  patriotism,  urging,  as  it  does,  Prussia  to  sup- 
port Austria  against  France  and  Italy/' 
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subsequent  reasoning  of  timid  Ministers  like  Auerswald, 
Schleinitz,  and  Schwerin  had  filled  His  Majesty  with 
paralysing  scruples.  On  the  King  going  to  Baden, 
accompanied  by  his  Ministers  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  Bismarck  hastened  after  him  with  the  intention 
of  continuing  his  efforts  against  intervention,  or  even 
the  semblance  of  such,  in  favour  of  Austria.  But  what- 
ever weight  Bismarck  may  have  had  with  his  royal 
master^  His  Majesty  was  still  more  under  the  influence 
of  national  opinion ;  and  Germany  was  all  but  unani- 
mous in  pronouncing  for  the  support  of  Austria  against 
her  French  aggressor.  The  cause  of  Austria,  argued/ 
the  war-party,  was  a  national  one,  but  Bismarck  was 
ready  with  his  reply.  "  The  word  '  German,'  "  he  said, 
''  instead  of  *  Prussian,'  I  would  fain  see  inscribed  upon 
our  flag  when  first  we  are  united  with  the  rest  of  our 
countrymen  by  a  closer  and  more  efficient  bond  than 
hitlierto ;  the  magic  of  it  is  lost  if  one  wastes  it  on  the 
present  tangle  of  Federal  affairs."  He  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  breast  the  stream  of  the  time,  and  by  that 
stream  he  was  swept  into  a  quieter  and  less  dangerous 
side-eddy  at  St.  Petersburg. 

He   left  Frankfort  during  the  acute   phase  of  the 
diplomatic  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war;  but  before  quitting  the  post  which  he 
had  so  well  and  bravelv  held  for  eicrht  lon^r     writes  a 

^  ^       "Little  Book." 

years,*  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience  in  a  report  of  such  elaborate  length  and  states- 
manlike   wisdom    as    procured    for    it    among  Prussian 

*  Ite  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Usedoiu. 


/ 
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diplomatists  the  name  of  the  "  Little  Book."  *  As 
being  nothing  in  the  main  but  a  recapitulation  of  those 
grievances  which  Prussia  suflered  at  'the  hands  of 
Austria,  and  which  we  have  done  our  best  to  recount 
in  the  preceding  pages,  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers 
w4th  a  summary  of  this  **  Little  Book;  "  but  the  key- 
note of  its  complaints  may  be  indicated  by  a  quotation 
from  another  of  Bismarck's  despatches;  written  a  year 
previously  (March,  1858)  : — 

"  It  is  quite  amazing  what  successes  Austria  achieves  with  her 
system  of  incessantly  and  uncompromisingly  persecuting  every 
diplomatist  who  dares  to  vindicate  the  interests  of  his  own  country 
against  the  will  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet,  until,  panic-stricken  or 
weary  of  resistance,  he  submits  himself  to  her  dictation.  There  are 
but  few  diplomatists  here  who  have  not  preferred  capitulating  with 
their  conscience  and  patriotism,  and  relaxing  their  steadfastness 
as  far  as  the  defence  of  their  own  Sovereigns'  and  countries'  interests 
is  concerned,  to  contending,  at  the  risk  of  their  personal  positions, 
against  the  diflBculties  threatening  them  on  the  part  of  so  mighty, 
unforgiving,  and  unscrupulous  a  foe  as  Austna.  Austria  never 
gives  anv  choice  but  this  :  unconditional  surrender  to  her  will,  or 
war  il  ontrance,  I  might,  if  I  pleased,  make  my  life  as  easy  here  as 
my  predecessors  did  theirs,  and,  like  the  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
manage  all  my  business  arrangements  snugly  and  comfortably,  and 
acquire  the  reputation  of  a  caniarade  supportable,  simply  by  com- 
mitting high  treason  to  a  moderate  and  scarcely  perceptible  extent. 
But  so  long  as  I  refrain  from  adopting  that  line  of  conduct  I  shall 
stand  quite  alone  to  resist  every,  attack,  for  my  colleagues  do  not 
dare  to  support  me,  even  if  they  felt  called  upon  to  do  so." 

For  the  rest,  the  substance  of  the  "  Little  Book  " 
was  repeated  by  Bismarck  in  his  oft-quoted  letter  to 

*  The  greater  portion  of  the  "  Little  Book,"  as  well  as  the  despatch 
a^^ove  quoted,  will  be  found  repeated  in  "  Our  Chancellor,"  by  Dr.  Bosch. 
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Baron  Schleinitz,  written  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  war — on  the  day,  in  fact,  when  the 
Emperor    Napoleon    made   his   entry   into 

^  ^  *^  And  prescribes 

Genoa  (12th  May,  1859)— in  which  he  urged     ^^f^^^f^ci'' 
on  his  new  Chief  at  Berlin  the  necessity 
of  profiting  by  the  European  conjuncture  to  vindicate 
for   Prussia   her   proper   position   of  authority   in   the 
Germanic  Confederation. 

"  In  Austria,  France,  Russia,*'  he  wrote,  "  we  shall  not  easily 
find  the  conditions  again  so  favourable  for  allowing  us  an  improve- 
ment of  our  position  in  Germany,  and  our  allies  of  the  Bund  are  on 
tlie  best  road  to  afford  us  a  perfectly  just  occasion  for  it,  and  with- 
out even  our  aiding  their  arrogance.  .  .  .  I  see  in  our  relations 
V7ith  the  Bund  an  injirmity  of  Prussians,  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  sJiall 
have  to  cicre  ^/erro  et  iyni,  unless  we  take  advantage  betimes  of  a 
favourable  season  to  employ  a  healing  remedy  against  it.  If  the 
Bund  were  simply  abolished  to-day,  without  putting  anything  in  its 
stead,  I  believe  that  by  virtue  of  this  negative  acquisition  better  and 
more  natural  relations  than  heretofore  would  be  formed  between 
Prussia  and  her  German  neighbours.'' 

''  Fire  and  Sword !  "  This,  then,  was  the  means  of 
solving  the  German  question  proposed  by  Bismarck 
when  he  left  Frankfort ;  and  we  shall  see  that  his 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  this,  and  no  other  remedy,  for  his 
country's  ills  grew  in  intensity  till  it  expressed  itself  in 
a  prescription  of  "  Blood  and  Iron.''* 

*  Tliis  latter  phraso  was  first  used  by  Bismarck  when  called  to  office 
at  Berlin,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DIPLOMATIC  CAREER  {continued). 

2.  At  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris, 

*'  Yesterday/'   wrote  Bismarck  to    his   sister  on    the 

1st   of  April,   1859,   ''I  had  a   long  audience   of   the 

En  route  to       Emprcss-Dowager,  and  was  much   pleased 
St.  Pctel^W     ^^jti^  ^1^^  ^1 J  i^^y^  graceful  and  distinguished 

manner.  To-day  with  the  Emperor,  so  that  I  enter  on 
my  new  functions  just  on  my  (forty- fourth)  birthday." 
His  journey  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  month 
of  March  had  been  well  calculated  to  prepare  him  for 
the  rigours  of  the  Russian  climate. 

"  The  snow  was  so  deep,"  he  wrote,  "  that  with  six  or  eight 
horses  we  literally  stuck  and  had  to  get  out.  The  slippery  hills 
were  still  worse,  especially  going  down  ;  we  took  an  hour  to  advance 
twenty  paces,  while  the  horses  fell  four  times,  and  got  entangled 
with  one  another.  Besides  this  we  had  night  and  wind,  a  real 
genuine  winter  journey.  On  my  outside  seat  I  could  not  sleep 
on  account  of  the  cold  ;  but  I  preferred  to  be  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
sleep  I  can  make  up  later." 

To  complete  this  picture  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
mg: — * 

"  He  passed  five  days  and  six  nights  in  the  narrow  carriage, 
without  sleep,  and  at  thirty  degrees  of  frost,  before  he  reached  the 

*  "  Bismarck  in  the  Franco- German  War,"  by  Dr.  Bnsch. 
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first  railway  statioiL  But  the  moment  lie  was  in  tlie  railway  carriage 
he  fell  so  fast  asleep  that  when  he  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  a 
ten  hours'  journey,  he  fancied  ho  had  only  stepped  into  the  train  five 
minutes  before.  *They  had  their  good  side,  though,  those  days 
lM»fore  railways,'  he  went  on;  'one  had  not  so  much  to  do  then. 
The  post-day  only  came  round  twice  a  week,  and  then  we  worked 
with  might  and  main.  But  the  moment  the  mail  was  off  we  got  on 
horseback  again,  and  had  a  good  time  till  next  post.'" 

At  St.  Petersburg  Bismarck  reraained  "out  in  the 
cold  "  from  tlie  spriug  of  1859  till  the  spring  of  18G2 — 
in  all,  therefore,  about  three  years ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  despatches  he  wrote  durins:     view  of  Bis- 

,  murck. 

his  sojourn  in  the  Russian  capital  have  not 
yet,  like  his  Frankfort  reports,  been  given  to  the  light. 
We  cannot  do  better,  however,  than  characterise  the 
impression  he  made  upon  his  Russian  hosts,  as  well  as 
the  general  scope  of  his  diplomatic  activity  during  his 
mission  in  Moscovy,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  who  had 
every  opportunity  of  being  an  accurate  recorder  :* 

"  Circumstances  of  the  most  various  kind  contributed  to  make 
Bismarck's  entree  into  St.  Petersburg  society  pleasant  and  successful 
It  was  known  that  the  new  Envoy  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  late 
Emperor  (Nicholas),  and,  as  such,  an  opponent  of  the  anti- Russian 
Liberalism  of  Berlin.  It  was  further  known  that  during  his  stay  at 
Frankfort  he  had  been  the  persistent  adversary  of  his  Austrian 
colleague,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  Austrian  sympathies  of  most  of  his 

*  "Ans  der  Petersburger  GeseUschaft ;  NeueFolge  {Tjcipzig, l^D.^'^hcmg 
a  continuation  of  tlio  work  wliich  has  lMH»n  translated  into  English  as 
*•  Distinguished  Persons  in  St.  Petersburg  Society."  The  author  is  Dr. 
Julius  Eckardt,  a  litiltie-provinco  (German)  Russian,  who,  after  a  varied 
journalistic  and  literary  career  in  Russia  and  Germany,  ultimately  entered 
tliti  service  of  his  patron,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  Fort^igii  Office  at  Berlin 
as  chief  of  tlie  Prussian  Press  Bureau,  and  after  several  years  in  this 
capacity  was  appointedio  succeed  Dr.  Nachtigal  as  Consol- General  at  Tunis. 
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friends  and  partisans  he  had  quitted  the  Federal  City  as  the  sworn 
foe  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  That  was  the  best  introduction 
which  HeiT  von  Bismarck  could  have  brought  with  him,  for  hatred 
of  our  'ungrateful'  protege  of  1849  was  then  the  password  of  our 
society,  as  well  as  of  our  diplomacy  and  its  new  leader,  Prince 
Gortchakoff.  There  was  no  need  of  quoting  the  good  relations  which 
had  existed  between  the  Russian  and  the  Prussian  Envoys  at  the 
(Germanic^  Diet ;  the  new-comer  could  not  be  better  recommended 
than  he  had  already  been  by  his  antecedents.  But  even  a  few 
months  after  entering  on  his  post,  the  Prussian  Minister  had  more 
than  answered  to  the  expectations  that  were  entertained  of  him.  Not 
to  speak  of  Gortchakoff  and  Westmann,  who  were  most  highly  edified 
with  the  sentiments  which  Herr  von  Bismarck  had  brought  with 
him  and  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing,  society  was  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  this  diplomatist  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  his 
stiff,  wonld-be  well-bred,  buttoned-up,  and  pretentious  predecessors, 
and  that  he  was  a  veritable  *  hoinme  du  monde.'  The  fresh,  uncon- 
strained, and  yet  self-possessed  manner  of  the  new-comer  accorded  in 
every  respect  with  the  social  demands  of  pur  aristocrsujy.  Instead 
of  the  anxious  precision  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  expect 
from  German  statesmen,  Herr  von  Bismarck  displayed  an  ease  and 
affability  that  facilitated  official  as  well  as  private  intercourse  with 
him,  and  rendered  ceremony  unnecessary.  Business  people  were 
impressed  with  the  offhand  readiness  of  the  diplomatist  who  proved 
himself  at  home  on  every  subject ;  while  the  lions  and  lionesses  of 
our  drawing-rooms  were  charmed  with  the  unfailing  good  temper, 
the  flowing  wit,  the  distinguished  yet  simple  manners,  and  the 
excellent  French  of  the  man  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Here,  at  last, 
was  a  German  with  whom  we  could  associate  as  easily  and  pleasantly 
as  with  other  people ;  who  gave  himself  the  rein,  being  certain  of  his 
ability  to  pull  himself  up ;  who  dictated  the  tone  to  society  instead 
of  mimicking  it ;  who  had  self-respect  enough  never  to  bore  himself 
or  others  with  superfluous  pretensions.  Our  overweening  aristocracy, 
accustomed  to  look  down  upon  everything  German,  and  to  consider 
itself  superior  to  all  others,  joyfully  recognised  him  as  one  of  its 
own  caste.  Herr  von  Bismarck  maintained  unaltered  the  confiden- 
tial relations  to  the  Imperial  family  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors, 
freeing  them,  however,  from  all  inconvenients  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
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ccmed,  and  establishing  himself  on  the  same  footing  as  that  occupied 
by  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers.  He  was  at  once  an 
Imperial  family-friend  and  the  representative  of  a  powerful,  indepen- 
dent State  whose  dignity  could  not  be  sacrificed*  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever. 

"  The  tall  figure  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  who  showed  hims«^lf 
almost  daily  on  horseback,  soon  became  familiar  and  welcome  to  the 
whole  city.  No  other  foreign  diplomatist  was  more  warmly  received 
by  the  Emperor,  or  so  frequently  invited  to  the  weekly  Court-hunts 
as  Herr  von  Bismarck,  who  was  not  only  a  sportsman  but  also  a 
genuine  lover  of  nature.  The  Prussian  Legation — theretofore  the 
abode  of  decent  dullness,  the  scene  of  rare  and  then  pretentious  enter- 
tainments— now  became  one  of  the  most  charming  and  frequented 
resorts  in  the  capital.  Everybody  knew  that  the  Prussian  Envoy 
was  unable  to  compete  with  his  French,  English,  and  Austrian 
colleagues  in  splendour  and  display  ;  but  everybody  also  agreed  that 
this  drawback  could  not  have  been  more  happily  and  gracefully  dealt 
with  than  it  was  by  Herr  and  Frau  von  Bismarck. 

**  Instead  of  anxiously  seeking  to  conceal  how  limited  were  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prussian  Legation,  or  to  deceive  the 
world  by  occasional  outbursts  of  prodigality,  Frau  von  Bismarck 
frankly  avowed  that  she  neither  could  nor  cared  to  pay  forty  silver 
roubles  for  a  dish  of  asparagus,  or  expend  the  salary  of  her  husband 
in  dress  and  diamonds.  .  .  .  The  little  dinners  and  evening 
receptions  at  their  house  soon  became  more  sought  after  than  the 
wearisome  /iles  with  which  other  diplomatists  ruined  themselves ; 
and  the  most  exacting  critics  were  obliged  to  confess  that  no  Embassy 
entertained  so  agreeably  as  the  Legation  in  the  Stenbock  Palace. 
As  we  had  heretofore  had  to  do  with  German  statesmen  who  either 
repudiated  their  national  customs  and  language  in  favour  of  French 
ways  and  speech,  or  else  were  obtrusively  and  fulsomely  ultra-German 
in  their  behaviour,  we  welcomed  in  Herr  von  Bismarck  a  diplomatist 
who  combined  the  Prussian-German,  proud  of  his  country,  with  the 
gentleman  in  a  natural  and  elegant  manner  that  was  admii-ably  suit- 
able to  the  forms  of  intercourse  obtaining  in  Court  and  diplomatic 
circles.  ...  So  well,  indeed,  did  he  perfonn  his  functions  as 
representative  of  a  great  Protestant-German  Power  that  he  was  soon 
looked  up  to  with  pride,  not  only  by  the  Prussian  subjects  in  St. 
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Petersburg  committed  to  his  care,  but  also  by  all  the  Germans  living 
in  that  capital.  Without  coming  into  conflict  with  our  curt  and 
exacting  domestic  authorities,  Herr  von  Bismarck  contrived  to 
enforce  as  much  respect  for  his  claims  as  was  paid  to  those  of  the 
English  Ambassador  and  other  diplomatists  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
those  under  their  charge.  It  was  little  wonder  that  he  soon  became 
well-known  to  all  the  Germans  throughout  the  (Russian)  Empire. 

"  Perhaps  the  foremost  prophets  of  Bismarck's  mission  were  the 
Baltic-Province  Barons  (of  Esthonia  and  Courland)  who  belonged 
to  the  inner  family  circle  of  the  future  Chancellor,  di-ank,  and 
talked  politics  with  him,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  hunt  on 
their  estates.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Chauvinists  were  flattered  by  seeing 
that  the  *  true  German  Baron,'  which  Bismarck  affected  to  be, 
followed  with  much  closer  attention  than  any  of  his  colleagues  the 
new  liberal  movement  in  our  Press  and  litei'ature,  and  that  he  shrank 
not  from  the  task  of  learning  as  much  of  our  difficult  language  at 
least  as  enabled  him  to  make  himself  understood  to  people  ignorant 
of  French,  and  accost  the  Emperor  now  and  then  with  a  Russian 
phrase.  But  not  only  in  all  classes  of  society  with  which  he  came  in 
contact  was  he  welcomed  and  beloved ;  our  statesmen  also,  and  those 
who  knew  more  of  him,  recognised  in  him  a  genius  of  extraordinary 
clearness,  if  perhaps  somewhat  eccentric.  Berlin  diplomatists,  of  all 
others,  we  had  never  been  accustomed  to  hear  expressing  views 
difl'erent  from  those  of  their  Court,  or  criticising  the  acts  of  their 
Government,  or  betraying  an  inclination  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their 
own.  But  this  wiis  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  extraordinary 
man,  who  in  everything  seemed  so  different  from  his  predecessors, 
with  an  outspokenness  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  initiated, 
while  not  exceeding  the  limits  imposed  by  his  position  upon  the 
Minister  of  a  foreign  Court.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Prince- 
Regent  (of  Prussia)  exhibited  the  most  decided  distrust  and  dislike 
of  France  and  her  Italian  policy,  .  .  .  Herr  von  Bismarck  confessed 
his  conviction  that  the  libei-ation  of  Italy  from  Austrian  influence 
was  a  European  necessity,  which  only  formed  the  first  stage  in  the 
emancipation  of  Germany  and  Prussia  from  the  patronage  of  Vienna. 
Even  after  the  mobilisation  (of  the  Prussian  army)  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  he  continued  to  maintain  good  relations  with  his  French 
colleafiju^  as  fa^*  ««  was  possible  and  fitting  in  the  circumstances,  and 
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sought  to  keep  the  ground  free  for  a  Franco-Eusso-Prussian  Alliance. 
And  on  his  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  after  a  stay  of  three  years,  every 
one  was  agreed  that  the  Prussian  Envoy  was  a  man  who  would  have 
to  play  a  very  considerable  role  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and 
carry  out  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  programme  which  he  had  always 
avowed  with  unexampled  candour.  It  is  true  that  we  only  knew 
one  point  in  this  programme — the  necessity  of  Germany  and  Prussia 
being  freed  from  Austrian  tutelage.  But  that  was  c^uite  enough  to 
ensure  for  the  man  who  went  to  the  helm  of  affairs  in  Prussia,  six 
months  after  his  departure  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  sympathies  of 
the  Czar,  his  Chancellor,  and  other  numerous  personages  of  high 
station.  The  great  and  important  part  played  in  Prussian  history 
by  the  Russian  alliance  for  the  next  fourteen  years  was  most  success- 
fully prepared  by  Herr  von  Bismarck's  activity  at  St.  Petersburg.** 

The  "  Sketches  of  St.  Petersburg  Society,"  from 
which  we  have  made  the  above  extract,  are  brilliant  and 
interesting  euougli  in  their  way  ;  but  we  are  a  court 
sure  that  their  author  will  be  thrown  into  '*^'°^^- 
the  shade  when  the  time  comes  for  the  publication  of 
the  social  and  diplomatic  portraits  thrown  off  by  Bis- 
marck himself  during  his  stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
manner  of  his  Frankfort  etchings.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
only  from  his  private  letters  that  we  can  judge  of  what 
he  thought  of  men  and  things  in  Russia,  and  his  esti- 
mate is  invariably  favourable ;  as,  indeed,  it  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise,  considering  that  he  himself 
was  such  a  favourite  with  all  classes  of  society,  especially 
with  the  Court. 

"  Thov  are  v(>rv  kind  to  me  horo,"  he  wrote,  "  but  in  Berlin 
Austria  and  all  the  dear  brothers  of  the  Bund  are  intriguing  to  get 
inc  away,  and  yet  I  am  so  well-behaved.  As  God  will,  I  should  like 
to  live  in  the  country  quite  as  well 

*'  I  had  to  go  three  successive  days  to  Zarsko€-Selo,  which  tjik<\s 
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always  the  whole  day.  I  dined  recently  with  the  Emperor,  dressed 
in  the  clothes  of  four  different  persons,  as  I  was  not  prepared  for 
evening  dress  ;  my  get-up  was  very  curious." 

With   the   Empress-Dowager    he   was   an    especial 

favourite,    and   a   few   weeks   after   his  arrival   in    St. 

The  Empress-     Petersburg    he   wrote    from    Peterhof,  the 

Dowager.        Czar's  charmiug  summer-retreat  on  the  Gulf 

of  Cronstadt : 

"  I  drove  over  early  this  morning  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  who  sails  to-morrow.  In  her  amiable  naturalness  of  man- 
ner she  has,  I  think,  something  really  motherly,  and  I  can  speak 
out  to  her  as  though  I  had  known  her  from  a  child.  To-day  she 
talked  for  a  long  time,  and  on  many  subjects,  with  ma  Dressed  in 
black,  she  lay  on  a  couch,  on  a  balcony  looking  out  on  green  trees, 
knitting  a  red-and-white  woollen  shawl  with  long  needles,  and  I  could 
have  listened  to  her  deep  voice  and  true-hearted  laugh  and  scolding 
for  hours,  it  seemed  so  like  home  to  me.  I  had  come  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  in  evening  dress  ;  but  when  at  last  she  said  that  she 
did  not  want  to  say  good-bye  to  me  yet,  but  that  probably  I  had  a 
lot  to  do,  I  assured  her,  '  Not  the  slightest ; '  and  she  replied,  *  Then 
.stay  here,  and  see  me  off*  to-morrow.'  I  was  delighted  to  accept  the 
invitation  as  a  command,  for  it  is  charming  here,  and  so  stony  in 
St.  Petersburg." 

Bismarck  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to  find  favour  in 
tlie  eyes  of  an  autocrat  like  Alexander,  the  Bignja^i^  ^^ 
Czar  of  all  the  Kussias  :  "^^  ''"*'"- 

"  To-day  (1 3th  July,  1860)  I  was  invited  to  dinner  here  (at  Peter- 
hof)  The  Emperor  was  very  cordial  at  our  meeting,  embraced 

me,  and  showed  a  sincere  and  unmistakable  pleasure  at  seeing  me 
agam.  * 

*  Dr.  Busoh  has  recorded  the  following  anecdote  which  Bismarck  once 
told  about  his  experiences  at  the  Court  of  Russia :  "  The  Count  was  once 
walking  in  the  summer-garden  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Emperor.  They 
came  *o  -^n  o»^m  \^  \  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  sentry.     Bismarck 
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Their  last  meeting  had  probably  been  at  Lazienki 
(the  residence  of  the  Czar  at  Warsaw),  where  Bismarck 
wrote  (19th  October,  1859)  : 

"  Yesterday  I  spent  the  whole  day  en  grandeur,  breakfast  with 
the  Emperor,  then  an  audience,  just  as  gracious  as  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  very  confidential ;  dinner  with  his  Majesty,  theatre  in 
the  evening,  a  most  excellent  ballet,  and  all  the  boxes  full  of  lovely 
women." 

During  this  autumn  the  Czar  and  the  Prince-Regent 
of  Prussia   met   at  Breslau  to  discuss  the 

ft*  11         1       X      T  ^"  Poland. 

European  situation  as  affected  by  the  Italian 
war,   and   Bismarck   had    been   commanded  to  accom- 
pany his  llussian  Majesty. 

To  his  wife  he  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his 
reception  at  Lazienki,  where  **  what  can  be  done  (for  us) 
is  done,  and  for  amusement-loving  people  it  is  here  like 
being  in  Abraham's  bosom." 

"  So  far  they  have  nie.  Early  this  morning  I  was  looking  for 
the  ticket  olHce  at  the  first  Polish  railway  station,  to  book  on  here, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  well-meaning  fate  in  the  form  of  a  white- 
bearded  Russian  General  seized  hold  of  me.  This  angel  is  called  P., 
and  before  I  bad  properly  come  to  my  senses,  my  passport  had  been 
snatched  from  the  police,  my  luggage  from  the  custom-house  officers, 

took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  what  he  was  there  for.  The  Emperor  did  not 
know,  and  turned  to  the  adjutant,  and  he  did  not  know.  Then  they 
asked  the  sentinel,  who  said  nothing  but  *  Ordered ' — Bismarck  gave  the 
Uussiau  word  for  it.  This  was  no  help,  and  the  adjutant  was  directed  to 
make  further  iucjuiries  of  tlie  guard  aud  the  officers.  Ho  always  got  the 
fsanie  auswor,  *  Ordered.'  Search  was  made  in  the  military  records,  but 
nothing  found — there  always  had  been  a  sentinel  there.  At  last  they 
found  an  old  servant  who  rtMnenibered  that  his  father,  also  an  old  servant, 
had  once  told  him  that  on  that  spot  the  Empress  Katherine  had  found  an 
oarly  snowdrop,  and  had  giveu  orders  to  protect  it  fn)m  being  plucked. 
There  was  no  better  way  of  doing  so  than  by  placing  a  sentry  there,  and 
placed  he  was  at  once." — **  Bumurck  in  the  Franco-German  War.** 
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and  I  had  been  transi)lanted  from  a  slow  to  a  special  train,  and  sat 
with  one  of  this  amiable  gentleman's  cigars  in  my  mouth,  in  an 
imperial  saloon  carriage.  After  an  excellent  dinner  at  Petrikau, 
I  reached  here  and  got  sej)arated  by  the  golden  crowd  from  Alex- 
ander and  my  luggage.  My  carriage  was  waiting,  and  the  questions 
which  I  shouted  out  in  several  languages,  ^s  to  where  I  was  to  stay, 
were  lost  in  the  rattle  of  the  wheels,  with  which  two  fiery  stallions 
galloped  me  off  into  the  night.  For  about  half  an  hour  I  was  driven 
in  mad  haste  through  the  darkness,  and  now  I  am  sitting  here 
in  uniform  and  wearing  the  decorations  which  we  all  put  on  at  the 
last  station.  Tea  is  at  my  side,  a  looking-glass  in  front  of  me,  and 
I  know  nothing,  except  that  I  am  in  the  pavilion  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus  in  Lazieiiki,  but  where  it  is  situated  I  haven't  an  idea." 

From  Lazienki  Bismarck  went  with  the  Emperor  to 
shoot  in  the  game-stocked  park  of  Castle   Skiernievice, 

or   Skianiawicze,  as   he   writes   it — a   spot 

Hunting.  .  ^ 

he  was  destined  to  revisit  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  under  very  different  circum- 
stances. "  Shot  fallow  deer  for  five  hours,"  he  wrote 
from  Skiernievice  ;  "  then  hunted  four  hares ;  on  horse- 
back for  three  hours.  Did  me  a  world  of  good."  To 
Bismarck  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Russia  was  the 
excellent  sport  it  afforded  him,  and  he  was  frequently 
absent  from  the  capital  in  quest  of  the  elk,  the  bear,  and 
the  wolf*     Clad  in  his  furs  and  his  seven-league  boots, 

*  Hesekiol  tells  the  following  story  of  Bismarck's  prowess  with  his 
rifle  in  Russia  :  *'  On  their  return  from  hunting  one  of  the  party  was 
asked,  *  How  did  things  go  ?  *  and  he  replied,  *  Very  ill  with  us,  father. 
The  first  hear  trotted  up:  the  Prussian  fired,  and  down  fell  the  bear. 
Then  came  the  second,  and  I  fired,  missed,  and  Bismarck  shot  him  dead 
at  my  very  feet.  Then  came  the  third  bear ;  Colonel  M.  fired  twice  and 
missed  twice  ;  then  the  Prussian  knocked  him  over  with  one  barrel.  So 
Bismarck  shot  all  three,  and  we  could  get  no  more.  It  went  very  ill  with 
us,  father ! '  "  Bismarck  himself,  according  to  Dr.  Busch,  once  told  a 
similp^  s^^'^rv      f^^  '»'«»«*  t^r^-  Anj^  in  Finland,  in  considerable  dang<»r  ^rom  a 
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he  looked  like  a  pristine  denizen  of  those  dark  Slavonian 
forests.  Of  no  Englishman  more  than  of  Bismarck  then 
could  it  be  said  that  his  first  remark  on  rising  was, 
"  What  lovely  scenery  !  what  shall  we  kill  to-day?  "  "  I 
am  only  well  when  out  shooting,"  he  wrote  (March, 
1862) ;  '*  as  soon  as  I  get  into  balls  and  the  theatre  here 
I  catch  cold,  and  neither  eat  nor  sleep."  Once  during 
the  French  war  he  said  to  his  cousin,  who  was  com- 
plaining of  not  feeling  very  well :  "  When  I  was  thy 
age  "  (his  cousin  was  about  thirty-eight)  *'  I  was  quite 
intact,  and  everything  agreed  with  me.  It  was  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  I  ffot  my  first  shake." 

He    had   not,    indeed,    been    many   weeks    in    the 
Russian   capital   when   he   wrote   to  his   sister    (June, 

1S59):— 

*'  Last  week  I  could  do  notliing,  and  lay  helpless  on  my  back. 
I  have  iu*ver  hoen  really  well  since  January  in  Berlin,  and  annoy- 
ance, cliniat(»,  and  cold  have  driven  my  once  trifling  rheumatism  t<> 

liugo  liear,  which  he  could  not  see  plainly  as  it  was  covcrtHl  with  snow. 
•*  At  last  I  fired."  he  said,  '*  and  the  bear  fell,  al>out  six  steps  in  front  of  me. 
He  WHS  not  dead,  however,  and  was  able  to  get  up  again.  I  knew  what  was 
the  danger,  and  what  I  had  to  do.  I  did  not  stir,  but  loaded  again  as 
cjuietly  as  jxhssible,  and  shot  him  dead  as  he  tried  to  stand  u]).*' 
C)iu'e  lu5  wanted  to  go  on  a  Ix^ar's  hunt  down  the  Dwiua  to  Arch- 
angel, but  his  wife  would  not  let  him  ;  besides,  ho  would  have  been 
(»hliged  to  take  at  least  six  weeks'  leave.  In  the  woods  up  there, 
lu'  said,  was  an  incredible  quantity  of  game,  especially  blackcock  and  wood- 
cock, whicli  wen*  killed  in  thousands  by  the  Finns  and  Samoyeds,  who 
shot  them  with  small  ritles  without  ramrods,  and  bad  powder.  *' A  wo<xl- 
eiK-k  there,"  he  a(hled,  *'  lets  itself,  J  will  not  say  Ik)  caught  with  the  hand, 
l)ut  killed  witli  a  stick.  In  St.  Petersburg  they  come  to  the  market  in 
heaps.  On  the  whole  a  sportsman  is  pretty  well  off  in  Russia,  and  the 
cohl  is  not  so  l)ad,  for  everj'  (me  is  used  to  struggling  with  it.  All  the 
houses  are  projH»rly  warmed,  even  the  steps  and  the  porch  as  well  as  the 
riding  schools,  and  no  (me  thinks  of  visiting  with  a  tall  hat  in  winter,  but 
goes  instead  in  furs  with  a  fur  ca))." — *'  Franco-German  ITar." 
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such  a  pitch,  that  I  have  the  utmost  ditiiculty  in  breathing,  and 
only  find  it  possible  at  all  after  very  painful  efforts.  My  complaint, 
which  is  rheumatic-gastric-nervous,  was  located  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  liver,  and  had  to  be  fought  with  huge  cupping-glasses  as  big 
as  saucers,  cantharides,  and  mustard  all  over  my  body,  until  at  last  I 
succeeded,  after  I  liad  almost  been  gained  over  for  a  better  world,  in 
convincing  my  doctors  that  my  nerves  had  been  weakened  by  the 
uninterrupted  anxiety  and  continual  excitement  of  eight  years,  and 
that  further  letting  of  blood  would  in  all  probability  result  in  typhus 
or  imbecility.  A  wi^ek  ago  yesterday  it  was  at  its  worst,  but  my 
excellent  constitution  very  rapidly  began  to  recover,  when  I  was 
ordered  to  drink  champagne  in  moderate  quantities." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
Berlin  in  a  very  prostrate  condition,  but  a  fortnight  at 
Baden  brought  him  some  relief: — 

"  My  left  leg  is  still  weak  and  swells  when  I  walk,  and  my  nerves 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  iodine  poisoning.  I  still  sleep  badly, 
and  to-day,  after  all  the  people  and  things  I  have  spoken  to  and 
about,  I  am  languid  and  irritated ;  I  don't  know  why.  My  views 
of  life,  however,  have  changed  during  the  last  six  weeks,  for  then 
I  did  not  care  to  live  any  longer,  and  the  people  who  saw  me  here 
then  say  that  they  never  expected  to  have  that  pleasure  to-day. 
*  All  Prussian  ambassadors  die  or  go  mad/  says  *  *  to  me,  with 
a  look,  which  is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  words.  But  so  do 
other  people." 

About  a  year  later  he  wrote  again  from  St.  Peters- 
burg (July,  ISGO):— 

"  My  health  has  been  unexpectedly  good  since  I  have  been  in  my 

own  house I  feel  like  an  old  pensioner,  who  has  finished 

with  the   business  of  this  world,  or  like  a  once  ambitious  soldier 

who  has  reached  the  haven  of  a  good  command.     I 
Daily  habits.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .         .        . 

could    spend   many   happy   years    here    m    ripening 

towards  my  en  1 .    Every  morning  I  am  busy  with  drinking  Carlsbad 

water,  WiUking,  breakfasting,  and  dressing.    After  that  my  profession 

ives  me  quite  en^^ugh  work  to  «ave  me  from  feeling  a  burden  on  the 
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world.  I  enjoy  my  dinner  immensely,  especially  that  which  I  am 
not  allowed  to  eat  I  ride  from  eight  to  ten,  par  ordonnance  du 
medicin,  then,  until  twelve,  I  read  newspapers  and  despatches,  with 
the  accompanying  enjoyment  of  common  hospital  *  prunes/  " 

As  to  the  nature  of  bis  functions,  mode  of  life,  and 
social  environment  in  St.  Petersburg,  let  Bismarck 
again  speak  for  bimself : — 

"  As  far  as  business  is  concerned  my  position  here  is  very  plea- 
sant, but  40,000  Prussians,  to  whom  one  acts  as  police,  lawyer, 
judge,  conscription  agent,  and  provincial  magisti*ate — twenty  to  fifty 
signatures  daily,  not  counting  passports — involve  a  great  deal  of  work. 
My  house  is  big  enough,  and  well  situated  on  the  Neva;  three  large 
reception  rooms — one  of  them  with  parquet-floor,  mirrored  doors, 
and  silver  sconces,  I  have  converted  into  my  ofiice." 

And  again,  more  tban  a  year  later  (December, 
ISGO):— 

**  I  have  indeed  very  much  to  do.  We  are  not  at  all  sociable 
here ;  my  means  will  not  allow  it.  In  other  houses  I  catch 
cold,  and  geneniUy  speaking  an  income  of  80,000  thalers,  con- 
demns a  man  here  to  too  great  economy.*     I  invite  people  to  dinner, 

•  Once  during  the  Franco-Gorman  War,  according  to  Dr.  Busch,  Bis- 
marck asked  General  Werder  (Prussian  representative  at  St.  Petersburg) 
what  every  ^nsit  to  the  Emperor  might  cost  him  now.  "  In  my  time,"  said 
the  Clmncellor,  "  it  was  always  a  pretty  dear  thing,  especially  in  Zarskoe. 
I  had  always  at  that  time  to  pay  fifteen  or  twenty,  sometimes  five-and- 
twenty  roubles,  according  as  I  went  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  or  on 
my  own  account.  In  the  former  case  it  was  dearer.  The  coac*hman  and 
foutmaii  who  ha<l  fetclied  me,  the  house-steward  who  received  me — and 
wlu'u  1  liad  bt'eu  iuvittnl  he  had  his  sword  at  his  side — the  runner  who 
preceded  nie  through  the  whole  length  of  the  castle  to  the  Emi^ror's  room 
— and  that  must  have  been  a  thousand  yards — all  had  to  get  something. 
You  know  of  )iim,  of  course,  the  feUow  with  the  high  round  feathers  (m  his 
lu'ad,  like  an  Indian.  He  certainly  earned  his  five  roubles.  And  I  never 
got  the  same  coachman  to  take  me  back  again.  I  could  not  stand  these 
drains.     We  Prussians  had  very  poor  pay — 2o,000  thalers  (€3,750)  salar}', 
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i.e.,  to  take  pot-luck  with  me,  but  I  give  no  soirees.  Mourning  pre- 
vents evening  receptions,  theatres,  drc. ;  carriages,  coachmen,  foot- 
men are  all  draped  in  black.  I  have  been  shooting  once,  but  found 
the  wolves  too  clever  for  the  huntsmen  ;  still  I  am  very  glad  that 
I  can  stand  it  again." 

"  My  everyday  life  does  not  allow  me  much  rest,  but  claims  me 
from  the  moment  of  my  first  breakfast  cup  until  four,  with  work  of 
all  kinds,  on  paper  and  with  mankind.  Then  I  ride  until  six ;  after 
dinner,  at  my  doctor's  request,  I  only  approach  the  inkstand  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  read  everything  that  reaches  us  in  the  way  of  despatches  or 
newspapers,  and  at  midnight  I  go  to  bed,  as  a  rule,  amazed  and 
reflective  at  the  extraordinary  claims  which  Prussia  makes  on  her 
ambassadors  in  Russia.* Thank  God  I  now  (Oct.  1860) 

8,000  thalers  (£1,200)  for  rent.  No  doubt  I  had  a  house  for  that  as  big 
and  fine  as  any  palace  in  Berlin.  But  the  furniture  was  all  old,  faded,  and 
shabby,  and  if  I  count  in  repairs  and  other  expenses,  it  earae  to  quite  9,000 
thalers  (€1,350)  a  year.  I  found  out,  however,  that  I  was  not  expected  to 
spend  more  than  my  salary,  so  I  economised  by  keeping  no  company.  The 
French  Ambassador  liad  £12,000  a  year,  and  was  allowed  to  charge  his 
Government  with  the  expense  of  all  company  which  ho  could  at  all  consider 
official.''  ..."  It  is  the  same  thing  in  Berlin.  A  Prussian  Minister  gets 
10,000  thalers  (£1,500),  while  the  EugUsh  Ambassador  gets  63,000  (£9,450), 
and  the  Russian  44,000  (£6,600);  then  he  charges  his  Government  with 
the  expense  of  all  official  entertainments,  and  when  the  Emjx^ror  stays  with 
him  he  usually  gets  a  full  year's  extra  salary.  No  wonder  we  cannot 
keep  equal  pace  with  them." 

♦  Bismarck  once  told  a  story  illustrative  of  the  **  curious  claims  "  made 
upon  him  while  Minister  in  Russia :  *'  One  day  there  came  into  our 
Chancery  a  Jew,  who  wished  to  be  conveyed  back  to  Prussia.  But  he  was 
very  ragged,  and  had  particularly  bad  boots.  He  was  told,  yes,  he  should 
be  taken  back.  But  he  wished  first  to  have  another  pair  of  boot«,  claimed 
them  as  aright,  and  behaved  so  boldly  and  impudently,  shrieking  and  using 
violent  language,  tliat  the  gentlemen  of  the  office  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  Even  the  servaut^did  not  feel  safe  witli  the  raving  fellow.  At 
last,  when  tlie  thing  got  too  bad,  I  was  summoned  to  give  aid  in  person.  I 
told  him  he  must  be  quiet,  or  I  would  have  him  locked  up.  He  answered 
defiantly  :  *  You  cannot  do  it,  for  in  Russia  ycm  have  no  such  power.' 
'  We  shall  see,'  said  I.  *  I  am  bound  to  send  you  home,  but  I  feel  no  call  to 
give  you  boots,  though  I  might  have  done  so  had  you  not  l)eliaved  so 
outrageously.'     J  *he»'  ♦h^-'^w  open  the  window  and  beckoned  to  a  Gorodo- 
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feel  much  better  than  I  dul  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  not  jet  rery 
much  faith  in  my  health  ;  and  court  life  in  St.  Petersburg,  with  its 
balls  till  three  o'clock  every  day,  and  its  never-ending  restlessness, 
iH  a  severe  strain  even  on  healthy  men.  After  my  many  wanderings 
aliout  since  the  lieginning  of  '59,  the  feeling  of  once  more  really 
living  with  my  own  family  is  so  pleasant,  that  I  am  scarcely  yet  rid 
of  my  home-sickness ;  any  way,  I  should  like  to  lie  quiet  like  a 
Iwdger  in  his  hole  till  summer  comes  again." 

A  few  months  later  (March,  1861),  he  wrote  : — 

"Altogether  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  life  here,  and  find 
the  winter  not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  expected,  and  do  not  desire  any 
chan^  of  |>osition,  until,  when  God  wills  it,  I  settle  peacefully  in 
Sohoenhauscn,  or  Khoinfeld,  to  let  my  coffin  be  built  without  exces- 
sive haste.  Tlie  ambition  to  become  Minister  leaves  one  now-a-days  for 
li  variety  of  reaKons,  which  cannot  all  Im  expressed  in  writing ;  in 
PariH  or  London,  I  should  have  a  less  comfortable  existence  than 
I  do  lion*,  should  have  no  more  voice  in  afikirs,  and  a  change  of 
residence  is  half  death.  The  protection  of  200,000  loafing  Prussians, 
one-third  of  whom  live  iu  Russia,  while  two-thirds  visit  it  yearly, 
^ives  me  enou<{h  to  do,  to  save  me  from  being  bored  ;  my  wife  and 
children  stand  the  climate  very  well.  I  have  a  numlier  of  pleasant 
coin|>anions,  now  and  then  I  slioot  a  small  bear  or  elk  ;  and  tlie  last 
'2\f{)  vt'rsts  from  here  is  an  excellent  track  for  sleighing.  I  avoid  going 
into  grand  society  ever}'  day.  for  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  benefit 
the  King*8  service,  and  I  cannot  sleep  if  I  go  to  l>ed  so  late.  One 
cannot  very  W(>11  ap|K>ar  before  eleven,  most  people  come  at  twelve 

woy,  or  RuHKiaii  {iolic(*inati,  who  was  stationed  a  little  way  off.  My  Jew 
went  oil  shrieking  aud  Hi*oldiiig  till  the  policeman,  a  big  strong  f«*llow, 
came  in.  To  him  I  said**  (some  Russian  words,  not  translated),  **and  the 
big  |M)lieeniau  carried  ott  the  little  Jew,  and  put  him  in  prison.  The 
morning  after  next  he  came  )MU*k,  quite  a  different  man,  aud  dwlared  him- 
s(*lf  n»ady  to  go  wit  hunt  new  h(M)ts.  I  aske<l  him  how  he  had  got  on  in  the 
meanwhile.  *  Ba<lly — very  l>adly  I  *  *  What  liad  they  done  to  him  P '  *  Ah  I 
they  had — they  had  actually — ill-used  him  iH^rsonally  I '  I  cxpreased  my 
n*gn*ts,  and  asked  wh(*ther  he  would  like  to  make  any  complaint.  He 
preferrtKl,  however,  to  Mtart  off  at  once:  and  I  have  never  hoard  of  him 
since." — "  Our  ChaneeUor*'  (English  ed.). 
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and  go  at  two  to  another,  generally  a  supper,  party ;  that  T 
Ciinnot  stand  as  yet,  and  perhaps  never  shall  again,  but  that  does 
not  trouble  me,  for  the  tediousness  of  the  rout  is  in  tenser  here  than 
anywhere  else,  because  people  have  so  few  connections  or  interests 
in  common.  Johanna  goes  out  more  often,  and  is  unwearied  in 
replying  to  all  inquiries  after  my  health,  which  are  like  necessary 
manure  on  the  unfruitful  soil  of  conversation." 


"  In  this  fashion,*'  wrote  Bismarck  to  his  sister,  in 
describing  his  mode  of  life  at  St.  Petersburg,  "  I  shall 

hold  out  a  long  time,  on  the  supposition 
SndihTitaiian     that  I  succccd  in  maintaining  the  observant 

standpoint  of  the  natural  philosopher  to- 
wards our  policy."  The  policy  here  referred  to  was  the 
attitude  of  Prussia  towards  the  Italian  war  (of  1859), 
which  filled  Bismarck  with  lively  apprehensions  lest  his 
Government,  after  all,  should  be  induced  to  draw  the 
sword  in  defence  of  undeserving  Austria.  On  the  day 
when  Napoleon  entered  Genoa,  he  had  written  to  his 
chief  at  Berlin  : — 


"  But  when  they  want,  at  the  same  time,  to  avail  tliemselves  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Bund  to  send  a  Power  like  Prussia  under  fire ; 
if  we  are  expected  to  stake  our  lives  and  property  for  the  i)olitical 
wisdom  and  thirst  for  action  of  Governments  to  whose  existence  our 
protection  is  indispensable  ;  if  these  States  want  to  give  us  the 
directing  impulse,  and  if,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  they  contemplate 
fed(iral  theories  of  which  the  recognition  would  put  an  end  to  all 
independence  of  Prussian  iK)licy  ;  then,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  do 
not  want  to  suiTender  altogether,  it  will  be  time  to  remember  that 
the  leaders  who  expect  us  to  follow  them  serve  other  interests  than 
those  of  Prussia,  and  that  their  conception  of  the  cause  of  Germany, 
which  they  are  always  talking  about,  is  such  that  it  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  be  +^^e  cp^^^e  of  Prussia." 
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The  news  of  the  battle  of  Magenta  (4th  June) 
reached  him  at  Moscow,*  whither  he  had  gone,  in  con- 
formity, as  he  said,  with  the  principle  that  Moscow  and 
"change  is  the  soul  of  life."  "I  should  ^  ^^'^^ 
stay  here  a  few  days  longer,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on 
the  8th  of  that  month,  "  but  rumours  are  in  circulation 
of  a  great  battle  in  Italy,  which  will  probably  involve 
a  geat  deal  of  diplomatic  work,  so  I  shall  hasten  to  get 
back  to  my  post." 

Back   to    St.  Petersburg   he   accordingly  hastened, 
and    four    days    after    the    battle    of   Sol- 

«      .  t*  ^  IT  ^  Solferino. 

fenno  (fought  24th  June)  he  wrote: — 

"  The  Emperor  and  Gortchakoff  come  in  a  few  hours,  and  will 
doubtless  introduce  an  element  of  business  into  the  idyll ;  but  thank 
God,  the  world  looks  a  little  more  like  peace  now  in  spite  of  our 
mobilisation,  and  I  have  less  cause  for  anxiety  with  regard  to  certain 
resolutions.  I  am  sorry  for  the  Austrian  soldiers.  What  commanders 
they  must  have,  to  get  beaten  every  time !  Once  more  on  the 
24th  I  It  is  a  lesson  for  the  Ministers,  who  are  too  obstinate  to  take 
it  to  heart.  I  should  be  less  frightened  of  France  than  of  Austiia, 
if  we  were  to  go  to  war." 


•  **  Tlio  house  in  which  I  am  writing  is,  strangely  enough,  one  of  the 
few  which  survived  1812 :  old  thick  walls,  as  at  Schoenhauscn,  oriental 
architecture,  Moorish  in  style,  with  large  rooms.  .  .  .  Moscow,  from 
above,  looks  like  a  cornfield  :  green  soldiers,  green  cupolas,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  eggs  on  the  table  were  laid  by  green  hens.  .  .  .  This 
town,  as  a  town,  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  and  most  original  in  the 
world:  its  surroundings  are  pleasing,  neither  pretty  nor  ugly.  But  the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Krendin  over  a  whole  panorama  of  houses  with 
green  roofs,  gardens,  churches,  towers  of  unwonted  shape  and  colour, 
most  of  them  green,  red,  or  blue,  generally  crowned  with  a  gigantic  gohl 
bulb  (there  are  1,000  of  them,  at  least),  is  of  extraordinary  b<?auty,  and, 
when  it  is  lit  up  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  cannot  easily  be 
matched. 
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On  hearing  of  the  disaster  to  the  Austrian  arms  at 
Magenta,  Prussia  had  lost  no  time  in  mobilising  her 
army  to  be  ready  for  all  emergencies.     Much  to  the 
Prussia's         delight  of  Bismarck,  the  Prince-Eegent  had 
^^^^^-  said  ''Nay*'  to  the  request  of  the  Grand 

Duke  Albrecht,  who  went  to  Berlin  (12th  April)  to  invite 
the  aggressive  co-operation  of  Prussia  in  dealing  with 
Sardinia ;  but  the  course  of  the  war  had  brought  about 
a  marked  change  of  feeling  no  less  at  the  Court  of  Berlin 
than  throughout  the  nation,  which  now  began  to  dread 
that  France  might  ultimately  turn  her  victories  to 
account  by  attempting  to  seize  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  even  to  re-establish  a  Rhenish  Confederation 
devoted  to  her  interests.  The  policy  of  Prussia  was  one 
of  "  armed  mediation,"  and  may  be  briefly  expressed  in 
the  concluding  clause  of  a  despatch  written  by  her 
Foreign  Minister  (Baron  Schleinitz)  on  the  evening  of 
Solferino,  and  of  which  Bismarck  received  a  copy : 

"  Supported  by  a  strong  display  of  military  force  we  mean,  at 
tlie  proper  moment,  to  bring  the  question  of  peace  before  the  Great 
Cabinets,  and  to  proceed  with  our  mediation  on  the  principle  of 
seeking  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  Austria  in  Italy." 

At  the  same  time  Bismarck  and  Count  Bernstorff 
were  respectively  instructed  to  invite  the  Cabinets  of  St. 
,,  Petersburg   and   London   to    concert   with 

opinion  of  it.  Prussia  tlic  basis  of  mediation,  which  would 
seek  "to  reconcile  the  sovereign  rights  of  Austria  with 
the  just  wishes  of  his  Italian  subjects  '' — whatever  that 
meant.  Russia  seemed  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  these 
proposals,  b"t  unfortunately  they  were  less  favourably 
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received  by  England,  and  Bismarck  began  to  fear  that 
Prussia,  after  all,  would  be  implicated  in  the  war.  Thus 
he  wrote  to  a  Prussian  diplomatist,  a  week  after  Sol- 
ferino  : 

"  Hitherto  1  think  our  policy  has  been  correct,  but  I  look  to  the 
future  with  ai)prehension.  We  armed  too  soon  and  too  heavily, 
and  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  we  have  hiid  upon  ourselves 
is  dragging  us  down  an  inclined  plane:  We  shall  fight  in  the  end, 
just  to  give  the  Landwehr  something  to  do,  for  it  would  be  annoying 
to  send  them  home  again  without  striking  a  blow.  We  shall  then 
not  even  be  Austria's  reserve,  but  on  the  contrary  shall  be  absolutely 
sacrificing  ourselves  for  her  and  shielding  her  from  the  brunt  of 
the  war.  With  the  first  shot  on  the  Rhine,  the  German  war  will  be 
the  main  thing,  becjiuse  it  threatens  Paris,  and  Austria  gains  breath- 
ing space ;  but  she  is  not  likely  to  use  her  freedom  to  help  us  in 
playing  a  brilliant  part.  More  probably  she  will  attempt  to  limit 
th(»  scope  and  measure  of  our  success  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  s(piare  with  tli(»  special  interests  of  Austria.  And  if  we  fail,  the 
States  of  the  Jjund  will  fall  away  from  us,  like  shrivelled  plums  in 
the  wind,  and  every  sovereign,  whose  residence  supplies  quarters  to 
the  French,  will  stive  hims(?lf  like  a  true  father  of  his  people  on  the 
raft  of  a  new  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  a 
position  of  agrecMuent  for  the  three  neutral  Great  Powers  ;  our  arma- 
ment, however,  has  been  too  costly  for  us  to  await  the  issue  of  events 
as  patiently  as  England  or  Russia,  and  our  mediation  will  no  more 
create  a  basis  of  pvace  for  France  and  Austria  than  square  the  circle. 
Popular  feeling  in  Vienna  is  said  to  bo  strongly  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  hav(?  so  far  displayed  itself  as  to  make  the  National 
Anthem  be  hissed.  With  us  also  the  enthusiasm  for  war  seems 
to  be  only  moderate,  and  it  will  be  by  no  means  easy  to  prove  to  the 
pcoi)k*  that  the  war  with  its  attendant  evils  is  an  unavoidable  necessity. 
The  ])roof  is  too  subtle  for  the  und(Tstan<ling  of  the  Landwehr-man.'* 

Next  day  (2nd  July)  ''  a  cabinet-courier  awoke  him 
with  war  and  peace :  '' 

*'  Our  policy  is  more  and  more  following  in  Austria's  wak(». 
When  once  we  have  fiied  a  shot  on  the  Rhine,  there  is  an  end  to  the 

R 
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Italo- Austrian  War,  and  a  Franco-Prussian  one  comes  on  the  scene 
instead,  in  which  Austria,  when  we  have  taken  the  burden  of 
the  war  off  her  shoulders,  will  stand  by  us,  or  not  stand  by  us, 

only  so  far  as  her  own  interests  are  involved. 
^eflecUons^        In   any    case,    she   certainly  will  never  allow  us  to 

play  the  part  of  veiy  brilliant  victors.  God's  will 
be  done  !  Everything  in  this  world  is,  after  all,  only  a  question  of 
time ;  men  and  nations,  folly  and  wisdom,  peace  and  war,  come  and 
go  like  waves,  but  the  sea  remains.  There  is  nothing  on  the  earth 
but  hypocrisy  and  jugglery,  and  whether  it  is  fever  or  grape-shot 
that  tears  away  this  mask  of  flesh,  fall  it  must,  sooner  or  later  ;  and 
then  there  will  manifest  itself  so  strong  a  likeness  between  Prussian 
and  Austrian,  if  they  are  of  equal  height,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.  The  wise  man  and  the  fool,  too,  when 
their  bones  are  picked  clean,  look  just  alike.  With  reflections  like 
these  one  soon  gets  rid  of  one's  specific  patriotism,  but  we  should 
indeed  be  in  desperate  case  if  we  depended  on  it  for  our  salvation. '* 

But  the  fears  whicli  prompted  these  Hamlet-like 
reflections  were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  surprising 
Peace  of  Villafranca  (11th  July).     Austria's  inveterate 

jealousy  of  Prussia  had  been  the  salvation 
and  its  mean-     of  the  latter  Power.     Prussia  had  put  her 

army  in  a  condition  to  strike,  if  necessary  ; 
but  it  would  only  strike  by  order  of  the  Prince-Regent, 
while  Austria  was  for  saddling  its  activity  wdth  condi- 
tions tantamount  to  her  exercise  of  supreme  command 
over  it.  The  Prince-Regent  was  firm,  and  rather  than 
accord  to  him  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces — which 
would  naturally  have  increased  the  influence  of  Prussia 
over  the  minor  States,  Francis  Joseph  hastened  to  accept 
the  moderate,  yet  humilitlting  conditions  of  Napoleon. 
Rather  than  yield  to  Prussia  on  a  question  of  form, 
>v^'*^^n->  \vmiM    cede  to  France  a  portion  of  her  own 
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substance.  Rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  her  predomi- 
nance in  Germany,  she  would  part  with  one  of  her 
Italian  provinces.  And  yet  Francis  Joseph  made  bold 
to  proclaim  that  he  had  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  his 
*^  natural  ally." 

Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  to  his  army 
that  its  victorious  march  had  been  stayed  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Prussians.  He  had  vowed 
that  he  would  free  Italy  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic," but  he  was  quick  to  discern  that  he  could  not  even 
try  to  keep  his  word  without  incurring  the  danger,  of 
having  to  fight  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  in  Venetia ;  and 
therefore,  like  many  a  better  man  before  him,  he  acted 
on  the  maxim  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  believe  that,  at  Villa- 
franca,  Napoleon  sought  to  reconcile  Francis  Joseph  to 
his  fate  by  dropping  hints  about  a  futui'e  coalition  of 
France  and  Austria  against  the  Prussia  which  was 
equally  hateful  to  them  both.  In  any  case  the  Peace 
of  Villafrauca  showed  Prussia  that  she  had  made  herself 
the  dupe  of  her  devotion  to  a  jealous  rival ;  but  Bis- 
marck consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
country  had  not  fallen  into  the  pit  that  was  prepared 
for  it,  and  that  the  war  had  revealed  military  weaknesses 
on  the  })art  of  Austria  which^  when  the  proper  time 
came,  would  render  her  expulsion  from  Germany  by 
Prussia  as  easy  as  her  partial  extrusion  from  Italy  by 
France. 

At  this  time  Bismarck  had  the  reputation  of  being 
little  other  than  the  accomplice  of  Napoleon.  Indeed, 
R  2 
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his  official  Chief  (Baron  Schleinitz)  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced him  "too  much   of  an  idealist  for   the   very 

positive   art    of    politics,    and   an   idealist, 

Bismarck  the         ^  r  '  ^  ' 

piice^of  Na-°^"     morcovcr,    who    wanted    to    drive    Prussia 

partout  into  an  alliance  with  the  nephew  of 
the  first  Napoleon  against  German  blood  (Austria)."* 
The  unity  movement  in  Italy  had  re-awakened  the 
dormant  aspirations  of  the  German  people  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  Government  of  the  Prince-Regent 
was  suspected  of  not  being  unwilling  to  purchase  the 
assent  of  Napoleon  to  its  schemes  of  national  regenera- 
tion at  the  price  of  the  left  Rhine-bank,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  promise  of  Nice  had  induced  the  Imperial 
"  champion  of  oppressed  nationalities  '*  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Italian  people.  It  w^as  even  insinuated 
that  Bismarck  had  transmitted  to  his  Government  offers 
of  this  kind  based  on  a  Franco-Russian  agreement,  and 
with  reference  to  this  calumny  he  wrote  (June,  1860) : 

**  The  Augsburgers  and  Co.  are  still  very  nervous  lest  I  should 
become  ^linister,  and  think  they  are  going  to  frustrate  this  by  twit- 
ting me  Avith  my  Franco-Russian  sympathies.  A  very  high  com- 
pliuKuit,  to  be  a  terror  to  the  enemies  of  Prussia !  For  the  rest,  my 
political  l(?anings  were  so  thoroughly  sifted  in  the  spring,  lx)th  by 
Court  and  ^Ministry,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  what  is  in  them,  and  how  I 
expect  to  find  protection  and  strength  in  the  upiising  of  the  national 
spirit.  If  I  have  sold  myself  to  a  devil,  it  is  to  a  Teutonic, 
and  not  a  French  one.f       *  *  .'s  factory  of  lies  could  attack  me 

*  '•  Bisrnarck  in  Petcrshurgy  Paris^  and  Berlin,**  p.  85.     Leipzig,  1885. 

t  He  had  once  oven  successfully  resisted  the  temptation  to  eifpi  a 
compact  with  a  Teutonic  devil.  When  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  St. 
Petersburg  as  Prussian  minister  there,  he  was  waited  u)>on  by  an  Anstnan 
emissarv  m  the  v^'-son  of  a  Jew,  named  Lowcnsteiu.    "  This  Low^ustein," 
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with  greater  effect  on  other  grounds  than  Bonapartism,  if  he  wants 
to  impress  our  Court  as  well  as  the  Augsburgers." 

And  again,  a  couple  of  months  later : 

"  Talking  of  Bonapartists,  it  occurs  to  me  that  now  and  then 
information  reaches  me  that  the  press  is  cairying  on  a  systematic 
camjiaign  of  calumny  against  my  person.  Wit  is  said  that  I  have 
openly  supported  Russo-French  suggestions  for  the  cession  of  the 
Rhineland  in  r(;turn  for  a  settlement  in  the  intenor,  that  I  am  in 
fact  a  second  Borries.*  I  will  give  1,000  Friedrichs  d'or  in  hard  cash 
to  any  one  who  will  prove  that  any  such  Russo-French  offers  were 

said  the  Prince,  **  was  a  secret  agent,  acting  simultaneously  on  behalf  of 
Buol  and  Mauteuffol — spying,  executing  commissions,  and  doing  other 
things  of  that  sort.  Ho  came  to  me  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Buol.  Wlion  I  asked  him  wliat  I  could  do  for  him,  he  replied  that  *  he 
had  come  to  toll  m(>  how  1  might  do  a  good  stroke  of  business,  with  a 
profit  of  twenty  tliousaud  thalers — ]M^rhaps  more.'  I  answered,  I  do  not 
spooulato,  not  liaving  the  wherewithal.'  *  Oh,  yon  do  not  require  any 
money;  you  ran  manage  it  another  way.'  I  said  I  did  not  understand 
that ;  wliat,  thou,  was  I  to  do  ?  '  Oidy  to  exert  your  induenco  in  St.  Peters- 
})urg  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  between  Russia  and  Austria.' 
I  made  as  though  1  would  think  it  over,  but  could  not  quite  tnist  him. 
Lowonstoin  thou  referred  me  to  his  letter  of  introduction.  I  said  that 
was  not  suffioiont,  and  demanded  a  written  promise ;  but  the  Jew  was  tcM) 
ouuning  to  give  nu*  anything  of  the  sort,  and  observed  that  his  letter  was 
'  legitimation '  onougli.  Then  I  turned  rusty,  and  as  he  was  going  away 
tohl  liim  th«»  phiin  truth,  viz. : — that  I  should  not  think  of  doing  what  he 
wanted,  but  folt  greatly  inclined  to  throw  him  down  the  stairs,  which 
were  stoop.  8o  ho  wont  off,  but  not  before  he  had  menaced  me  with 
Austria  s  wrath."—''  Our  Chancellor  "  (English  Ed.). 

♦  Horr  von  Borrios,  a  Hanoverian  statesman  (bom  1802),  who  at  first 
sidod  with  the  Li  bonds  during  the  R<»volution  of  1848,  but  afterwanls 
ratted  to  tlio  Aristoonits  and  made  himself  notorious  as  a  reactionary 
minister  <»f  King  (Joorgo.  He  was  oppostxl  to  the  unity  movement,  and 
in  a  sitting  of  tho  Second  Chamber  (1st  May.  18(>0)  even  went  the  length 
of  siiying  that  '*  roistanoe  to  tho  efforts  of  the  National  Union  must  load 
toallianoos  liotwo<^n  th»»  (ionnan  princes,  and  may  even  ntn'ossitate  compacts 
with  non-G«'niian  Stat«»s,  which  would  only  be  too  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  intorforo  in  (iiTuian  affairs" — words  which  evoked  a  stonn  of  indigna- 
tion all  over  (jr(?rniany,  and  made  the  name  of  Borries  a  byeword  and  a 
reproach. 
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ever  brought  to  my  knowledge  by  anybody.  Throughout  my  whole 
residence  in  Germany,  I  have  never  counselled  any  other  course  than 
that  we  should  rely  on  our  own  resources  and  on  the  national 
strength  of  Germany,  which  it  would  be  for  us  to  arouse  in  case 
of  war.  These  quill-driving  simpletons  of  the  German  pr^ss  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  realise  that,  in  attacking  me,  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  undermine  their  own  efforts.  \\  I  am  told  that  the  origin 
of  these  attacks  is  the  Court  of  Coburg  and  a  literary  man  who 
has  a  personal  spite  against  me." 

^>^hat  Napoleon   did   in   reality  cast   longing   eyes 
towards   the  left   bank    of  the  Rhine,   and  hoped  to 


xapoioon  at  acquire  it  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  pos- 
*^^°*  sessed  himself  of  Nice,  was  absolutely 
certain  ;  and  his  visit  to  Baden  in  the  summer  of  1860 
(16th  June)  resulted,  among  other  things,  from  the 
desire  to  sound  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  this 
rapacious  aim.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  Prince-Regent  of 
Prussia  met  the  Emperor  not  alone,  but  in  company 
with  several  of  his  fellow- Sovereigns,  was  rightly  con- 
strued by  the  nation  as  a  "demonstration  for  the 
integrity  of  German  soil ; "  and  Napoleon  had  no 
choice  but  to  disavow,  in  the  most  unblushing  manner, 
his  well-known  design  to  help  himself  to  a  slice 
of  the  Fatherland.*      It  was  the  first  defeat,  as  one 

*  With  the  Prince-Regent  of  Prussia  were  the  Kings  of  Wiirtemberg, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hanover ;  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Baden,  Saxe-Woimar, 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  the  Dukes  of  Nassau  and  Saxo-Cohurg-Gotlia,  and 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem.  The  conversation  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Prince-Regent  was  duly  recorded  by  the  latter  and  forwarded  to 
Prince  Albert.  **  From  this  it  appeared/'  according  to  the  Prince-Regent's 
Memorandum  [Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  vol.  v.,  p.  124),  **  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  adopted  the  only  course  which  the  taetics  of 
the  Prince -Regent  had  left  open  to  him,  by  at  once  explaining  that  his 
objer»t,  i»^  qaoItJti^  ^|i«  interview  had  been  to  g^ve  an  earnest  of  his  pacific 
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writer  *  justly  remarks,  which  Napoleon  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  future  Kaiser  William ;  and  his  mortifica- 
tion found  vent  in  his  next  speech  from  the  throne 
(4th  February,  1S61),  when,  with  that  indignant  air  of 
injured  innocence  which  not  even  the  wolf  in  the  fable 

9 

could  upon  occasion'  better  assume,  he  declared  that  a 
great  nation  like  France  was  not  to  be  provoked  by 
threats. 

Following  hard  on  the  meeting  between  Napoleon 
and  the  chief  German  Sovereigns  at  Baden      ^^  Tepiitz 
came  an  interview  at  Tepiitz  (July,  1860)       ^"^^•'^'ew. 
between     the     Prince  -  Regent     of     Prussia    and    the 

intentions,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  excitomeut  to  which  a  belief  in  his 
designs  upon  a  portion  of  tlieir  country  had  given  rise  among  the  Grermaus. 
What  lia<l  liappened  as  to  Nice  and  Savoy,  he  said,  was  quites  exceptional, 
and  due  to  tlie  spt'cinl  circumstances  of  the  case.  Wlien  he  first  promised  his 
assistance  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  he  had  told  him  that  this  annexation 
nmst  foll»)w  upon  any  material  addition  to  the  Piedmontese  territory 
resulting  from  the  war.  The  assurance  of  peaceful  intenticms  was  of- 
course  accept<»d  by  the  Prince-Regent  as  most  satisfactory.  He  quite 
admitted  the  state  of  feeling  in  Germany  to  which  the  Kmp^^ror  referred, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  reminded  him  that  the  world  and  himself  were 
now  for  the  first  tinu*  ma<lo  aware  of  the  compact  with  Victor  Emmanuel, 
having  had  nothing  before  them  up  to  this  time  but  the  Milan  manifesto, 
and  the  declaration  that  Franco  desired  no  increase  of  territory  of  any 
kind.  What  had  occurred  since  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  Em^jeror,  too,  had  now  appeared  in  the 
fi(»l(l  as  a  general  and  commander-in-chief,  a  circumstance  not  calculated 
to  allay  th«?  uneasiness  of  the  country.'  *  Nothing,'  the  EmiH»ror  rejoineil, 
*  could  be  further  from  his  thcmghts  than  to  dissever  any  territory  fn)m 
Germany  and  iucorj^orate  it  with  France.  So  clamorous,  however,  was 
the  uut<-ry  of  the  (lerman  Press,  that  something  must  \)C  done  to  convince 
Germany  of  his  sincerity.  What  should  this  Ix)  ?  Nothing,  was  the 
n'ply,  could  be  easier.  Most  of  the  German  8oven»igns  were  in  Baden. 
Let  the  Enipen)r  tell  them  what  he  had  told  the  Prince-R<»gent.  and  the 
news  of  his  desire  to  leave  Germany  undisturlnHl  woidd  speedily  l>e  known 
throughout  the  country.'* 

•  •*  Bismarck  in  Vetersbunj,  Paris,  and  Berlin,^* 
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Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  Bismarck  was  filled  with 
apprehension  lest  Teplitz  should  turn  out  to  be  another 
Olmiitz.* 

"  According  to  the  newspapers  "  (he  wrote  22nd  August,  1860), 
"  we  made  no  definite  promise  in  Teplitz,  and  our  behaviour  towards 
Austria  will  de[)end  on  her  giving  us  practical  demonstration  of  her 
good  feeling  towards  us  in  the  domain  of  German  politics.  When 
she  has  done  this,  she  may  count  upon  our  gratitude.  I  should 
be  perfectly  content  with  that;  one  hand  washes  the  other,  and 
when  once  we  have  seen  the  soap  of  Yienna  begin  to  lather,  we  shall 
be  quite  happy  to  return  the  compliment.  Indirect  intelligence, 
which  reaches  us  from  other  coui*ts,  has  an  altogether  different 
import.  If  this  is  correct,  we  have  made  no  written  compact, 
but  pledged  ourselves  verbally  to  stand  by  Austria  under  any 
circumstanc(?s,  should  she  be  attacked  by  France  on  the  Itcdian 
side  ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  she  find  herself  compelled  to  attack, 
our  assent  would  be  necessary,  if  she  expected  us  still  to  stand  up 
for  her.  This  version  sounds  less  open  to  objection  than  events 
would  prove  it  to  be.  If  Austria  has  the  certainty  that  we  shall 
step  in  to  uphold  Venice,  she  will  know  how  to  provoke  an  attack 
on  the  part  of  France,  as,  indeed,  it  is  already  asserted  that;  ever 
since  Teplitz,  she  has  been  behaving  boldly  and  defiantly  in  Italy. 
Since  Garibaldi  s  expedition,  the  policy  of  Vienna  has  been  to  let 
affairs  in  Italy  get  as  bad  as  possible,  so  that,  when  Napoleon 
himself  finds  it  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  the  Italian 
revolution,  they  may  have  a  pretext  for  intervening  on  all  sides, 
and  eflfecting  an  approximate  return  to  the  status  quo  aiUe.  But 
this  calculation  with  and  on  Napoleon  may  prove  very  delusive.  I 
think,  however,  that  since  Teplitz  they  have  given  this  up,  and 
hope  to  attain  their  object  even  in  opposition  to  Napoleon.  The 
restless  and  excited  vehemence  of  Austria's  policy  endangers  peace 

both    ways A   well-informed,  but   somewhat   Bonapartist 

correspondent,  writes  to  me  from  Berlin,  *We  were  beautifully 
done  for  at  Teplitz  in  true  Viennese  fashion,  and  sold  for 
nothing,  not  even  a  mess  of  pottage.'  God  grant  that  he  is  not 
right ! " 

*  See  p.  110,  ante. 


."■ji 
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A  few  months  after  the  Teplitz  interview,  the  Rulers 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  met  at  Warsaw  (October, 
1860)    to    discuss  the  European  situation.     The  Warsaw 
and  Bismarck  was  in  the  suite  of  the  Czar.*     Bismarck  and 

tlie  Prince  of 

The  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  accompanied  "ohenzouern 
the  Prince-Regent,  while  Prince  Gortchiakoff  and  Count 
Rechberg  were  with  their  respective  Sovereigns.  The 
Prussian  Minister- President  was  in  favour  of  his 
Government  pursuing  a  much  more  energetic  and  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy,  and  in  Bismarck  he  discovered 
the  likely  instrument  of  its  success.  With  Bismarck  he 
now  held  several  protracted  and  confidential  interviews, 
sometimes  lasting  deep  into  the  night.  The  field  of 
discussion  embraced  the  whole  of  the  momentous 
political  questions  of  the  day,  and  a  deep  and  indelible 
impression  was  made  upon  Prince  Anthony  by  the 
Titanic  character  of  his  subordinate  in  Russia.  He  w^as 
amazed  no  less  at  the  daring  and  far-reaching  scope  of 
Bismarck's  ideas  than  at  the  brilliancy  with  w4iich  he 
defended  them,  his  perfect  mastery  of  all  details,  and  the 
evidence  of  careful  deliberation  that  he  had  given  to 
b(^th  sides  in  every  case.  Prince  Anthony,  however, 
did  not  immediately  realise  his  wish  to  have  the  guid- 
ance of  Prussia's  foreign  policy  intrusted  to  this  formid- 
able  and   dauntless  statesman.     But  he  none  the  less 

*  Writing  to  liis  sistor,  12ih  October,  1860,  Bismarck  said : — 
•'To-day.  wlieii  I  was  making  preparations  for  my  journey,  I  found 
iu  my  writing-case  tlie  enclosed  ink-smear,  which  I  made  at  Zarskoo,  and 
will  not  keep  from  you.  Since  then  1  have  received  a  summons  to  go  to 
Warsaw,  and  I  obey  with  rather  a  lieavy  heart,  since  I  gave  an  evasive 
answ(?r  to  an  invitation  of  the  Emi)cror  there.  I  am  strong  enough  for 
work,  but  not  for  pleasure." 
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enjoyed  the  credit  of  being  the  first  Prussian  Minister 
to  appreciate  the  ability  of  the  future  Chancellor.* 

Soon  after  this  the  death  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
(2nd  January,  18C1)  raised  the  Prince-Eegent   to  the 

throne  of  Prussia  as  William  I.,  and  the  era 

William  I. 

of  Germany's  regeneration  now  dawned. 
Matters  of  foreign  policy  receded  for  the  moment  into 
the  background,  and  the  German  Question  again  began 
to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  all  men — but  of  none  more 
than  the  new  King  of  Prussia.  Though  still  nominally 
retaining  his  post  at  St.  Petersburg,  Bismarck  bad 
already  acquired  such  influence  over  His  Majesty  that 
he  might  now  virtually  be  regarded  as  his  counsellor- 
in-chief,  and  it  was  in  this  character  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Baden-Baden  in  the  summer  of  1861. 

"  In  Coblence,  and  here  "  (he  wrote  from  Berlin,  Oct  2nd)  "  I 
liave  been  as  active  as  possible  in  the  cause  of  German  politics,  and, 
as  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  moment  is  concerned,  not  without 
success.  I  wrote  to  you  from  Stolpmiinde  to  your  addre^  here 
about  the  19th  of  last  month,  and  enclosed  you  the  draft  of  a  short 
paper  which  I  had  delivered  to  the  King  at  Baden.  But  I  have 
now  to  work  out  the  subject  at  gi*eater  length  ...  so  please 
send  me  ))ack  the  enclosure  in  my  letter,  that  I  may  go  on  with' it." 

This  Memorandum  by  Bismarck  on  the  German' 
Question  has  not  yet  seen  the  light,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  its  substance  was  conveyed  by 
the  writer  in  the  following  letter,  dated  18th  September, 
above  referred  to  : — 

•  See  an  interesting  article  by  a  well-informed  writer  in  Nard  und 
SiUlf  for  November,  1884,  on  "  Fiirst  Karl  Anton  von  Hohenzollem-Sig' 
maringen*^  ('lied  in  June,  1885). 
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"  With  regard  to  the  Conservative  progi'amme,  I  subscribe  to  all 
you  say  about  it.  The  out-and-out  negative  wording  of  its  declara- 
tions of  principle  ought  to  have  been  avoided  from  the  very  first. 

By   merely   remaining   feebly    on   the   defensive    no 

,.,.     ,  ,  .  ,  ,     ,  .  ,       Bismarck  on 

political    party   can    exist,    much   less   gain   ground      the  German 

and   adherents.      Every   party   affects  to  abhor  the 
dii-t  of  a  German  Republic,  and  those  who  are  now  practically  be- 
coming our  opponents  are  also  animated  with  the  honest  endeavour 
to  have  none  of  it — none  of  the  dirt  especially.     A  form  of  speech 
which  shoots  so  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  moment  either  means 
nothing   at   all,  or   else  conceals  what  one  does  not  wish  to  say. 
.     .     .     Among  our  best  friends  we  have  so  many  doctrinaires  who 
expect  Prussia  to  protect  other  (German)  sovereigns  and  countries  to 
the  same  extent  as  she  is  bound  to  do  this  for  her  own  subjects.     But 
this  theory  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Conservative  interests  of  all  (our) 
States  is  a  dangerous  fiction,  so  long  as  there  does  not  prevail  the 
most  complete  and  honest  reciprocity  between  the  aforesaid  countries. 
Carried  out  l)y  Piussia  alone,  it  would  become  mere  Quixotism,  and 
only  sei'\  e  to  weaken  our  King  and  his  Government  in  the  execution 
of  their  own    proper  and  primary  task,  entrusted  by  God  to  the 
Crow^l  of  Prussia,  which  is  to  safeguard  Prussia  from  wrong  threaten- 
ing her  at  home  or  abroad.     It  is  coming  to  this  with  us,  that  the 
Conservative  party  in  Pi-ussia  will  make  a  fondling  of  the  altogether 
uuhistorical,  Godless,  and  lawless  *  sovereignty-swindle  ^  of  those  Ger- 
man Princes  who  use  our  Confedenition  as  a  pedestal  from  which  to 
play  at  European  Powei*a      Besides,  our  Government  is  Lil^eral  in 
Prussia,  Legitimist  abroad  ;  we  protect  the  rights  of  other  Crowns 
more  i)erseveringly  than  we  do  our  own,  and  become  so  enamoured  of 
the  petty  sovereignties  created  by  Napoleon,  and  sanctioned  by  Met- 
ternich,   as  to   be  blind    to   all    the   dangers  that  will  continue  to 
menace  the  independence  of  Prussia   and  Germany  as  long  as  we 
retain  the;  present  absurd  Constitution  of  the  Bund,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  forcing-house  and  hot-bed  of  perilous  and  revolutionary  par- 
ticularism.    I  could  have  wished  that,  instead  of  the  vague  side-thrust 
at  the  (icrman  Republic,  it  had  been  openly  stated  in  t\w  programme 
what  we  desire  to  see  altered  and  established   in  Germany — whether 
by  a  legal  endeavour  to  change  the  Federal  Constittition,  or  by  means 
of  terminable  associations  on  the  pattern  of  the  Zollverein  and  the 
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Coburg  Military  Convention.  It  is  our  twofold  duty  to  testify  that 
the  existing  Federal  arrangement  is  not  our  ideal,  but  that  we  openly 
aim  at  bringing  about  the  necessary  reforms  in  a  legal  manner,  and 
do  not  wish  to  exceed  the  bounds  necessary  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  all.  A  firmer  consolidation  of  the  military  power  of 
Germany  is  as  essential  to  us  as  our  daily  bread ;  but  we  also  want  a 
new  and  plastic  system  of  Customs,  as  well  as  a  number  of  (other) 
common  institutions  to  shield  our  material  interests  fi*om  the  disad- 
vantages accruing  to  them  by  reason  of  the  unnatural  configuration 
of  the  Federal  frontiers  in  the  interior  of  Germany  itself.  Nor  should 
we  leave  any  doubt  that  we  are  willing  to  promote  the  achievement 
of  these  clianges  in  a  serious  and  honest  spirit.  Moreover,  I  cannot 
see  why  we  should  so  primly  shrink  from  the  idea  of  the  people  being 
represented  either  in  the  Diet  or  in  a  Customs  and  Union  Parliament. 
An  institution  which  has  now  a  legitimate  place  in  every  German 
State,  and  which  even  we  Conservatives  in  Pi*ussia  could  now  scarcely 

do  without,  cannot  surely  be  combated  by  us  as  revolutionary 

He  might  allow  the  nation  to  be  represented  in  a  very  Conservative 
sense,  and  yet  earn  the  thanks  of  the  Liberals  for  it."* 

In  conformity  with  these  emphatic  views  of  Federal 
reform  he  had  written  in  the  previous  year  (February, 
1800)  to  a  Prussian  diplomatist : — 

"  Out  openly  and  boldly  with  our  claims — they  are  too  well  justi- 
fied not  to  win  eventual,  although  perhaps  dilatory  recognition ;  and 
the  minor  States,  sovereign  by  the  grace  of  the  Rhine-Bund   Decree 


•  Coniimre  this  with  wliat  Bismarck  said  to  a  Liberal  friend,  Herr  von 
Unruh  {*'  Erinnerungeii  aus  nieinem  Lehen^'*  before  quoted),  daring  the 
Italian  War.  Talking  of  the  subserviency  of  the  minor  States  to  Austria, 
he  remarked  that  "  there  was  only  one  ally  for  Prussia,  if  she  knew  how 
to  win  and  deal  with  it,  and  that  was — the  German  i>eople ! "  Herr  von 
Unruh  expressed  surprise  to  hear  such  sentiments  come  from  the  lips  of  an 
anti-democratic  man  like  Bismarck.  "  Well,"  rejoined  the  latter,  "  I  am 
still  the  same  Junker  I  was  ten  years  ago,  when  we  becfame  acquainted  in 
the  Chamber ;  but  I  should  have  no  eyes  and  no  brains  in  my  head,  if  I  did 
not  ^learly  "'ai"^  out  the  actual  state  of  our  affairs." 
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and  Deed  of  the  Diet,  cannot  permanently  maintain  their  particu- 
larism against  the  tide  of  the  time.  It  may,  like  my  own  recovery, 
have  from  time  to  time  to  endure  a  check  or  a  relapse  ;  hut,  on  the 
whole,  it  glides  onwards  directly  we  courageously  tvill,  and  are  no 
longer  ashamed  of  our  will,  but  state  openly  in  the  Diet  and  the 
Press,  and  above  all  in  our  own  Chaml)ers,  what  we  want  to  bring 
alK)ut  in  German V,  and  what  the  Bund  has  been  for  Prussia  thus  far  : 
a  nightmare  and  a  noose  about  our  neck,  with  the  end  in  hostile 
hands  which  are  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  tighten  it.  .  .  .'* 

Bismarck's  visit  to  Prussia  on  business  connected 
with  the  solution  of  the  German  Question  was  marked 
by  his  attendance  at  what,  to  him,  was  a  very 

1   .    .  T        •        •  r*  J  ee  T  -^^  ^^®  corona- 

inmi   and   siernihcant   ceremony.         1    am     tion  of  King 

^  f  ^  ^  William. 

really  liome-sick,"  he  wrote  from  Berlin  (2nd 
October,  18(51),  "for  my  house  on  the  English  quay 
with  the  tranquilising  view  on  the  ice  of  the  Neva. 
We  shall  probably  have  to  be  in  Konigsberg  by  the 
L'Uh."  What  took  him  to  Konigsberg  (the  West- 
minster of  Prussia)  was  the  coronation  of  William  I., 
which  was  solemnised  with  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance on  the  18th  October.  On  that  day  the  decadent 
doctrine  of  divine  right  received  fresh  assertion  from 
King  William,  who,  like  the  founder  of  his  royal  line, 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  own  head  in  token  that  he 
held  this  symbol  of  sovereignty  direct  from  the  King 
of  Kings.  It  was  meet  that  in  Menzel's  large  historical 
painting,  commemorative  of  this  singular  scene,  so 
ardent  a  champion  of  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God  as 
Bismarck  should  form  a  conspicuous  object.  But  as 
the  Prince-llegent  now  became  a  King,  so  did  his  Envoy 
at  the  same  time  bloom  out  into  a  new  dignity.     "  It 
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was  in  the  castle-yard  of  Konigsberg  in  1861/*  said 
Bismarck  once,  "  that  I  first  became  an  Excellency."* 
From  the  Castle  Chapel  of  Konigsberg  to  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  at  Versailles,  from  the  crowning  of  the  King  to 
the  making  of  the  Kaiser,  there  was  to  elapse  a  period 
of  only  ten  short  years — a  decade  fruitful  of  more 
stupendous  and  significant  events  than  had  ever  before 
been  crowded  into  an  equal  space  of  brief  historic 
time. 

But  even  before  he  had  been  formally  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  King  William  had  already  begun 
Military  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  sccds  of  tliosc  cvcuts — and  vcry 
reform.  prickly  sccds  they  were,  too,  in  the  shape  of 
bayonet-bristling  battalions.  The  mobilisation  of  the 
Prussian  army  during  the  Italian  war  had  revealed 
grave  defects  both  in  point  of  organisation  and  numbers, 
and  by  the  summer  of  the  following  year  (1860)  the 
Prince-Regent — every  inch  of  him  a  soldier — had  devised 
a  thorough  scheme  of  military  reform.  The  pursuit  of 
an  energetic  German  policy  was  all  very  well ;  it  was 
the  wish  of  every  Prussian  patriot ;  but  it  was  only 
possible  with  a  vastly  increased  and  morcr  efficient  army 
at  the  back  of  the  Government.  Still,  while  all  were 
agreed  as  to  the  end,  there  was  a  most  discordant 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  means.     The 

*  "I  lu'cainc  au  Excellency  first,"  he  ouce  said.  " in  the  castle-yard  at 
Konigsberg  in  18G1.  I  was  one  in  Frankfort  certainly ;  not  a  Prassian, 
but  a  Confederation  Excellency.  The  German  Princes  had  decide<l  that 
every  Anibassa<l()r  from  a  C(>nfederat<Kl  Parliament  must  be  an  Excel- 
lency. However,  I  did  not  concern  myself  much  about  it,  and  I  have  not 
thought  much  of  these  matters  since.     I  was  a  man  of  rank  without  the 
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Lower  Chamber,  in  which  the  Progressist  or  ultra- 
Liberal  party  had  the  predominance,  was  willing  enough 
to  grant  extraordinary  estimates,  once  and  for  all,  to 
cover  the  King's  military  reforms  ;  but  it  would  not 
hear  of  the  new  forces  being  made  a  permanent  and 
incontrovertible  item  in  the  war-budget. 

It  was  this  divergence  of  view  which  inaugurated 
that  '*  Conflict"  destined  to  rage  with  more  or  less  fury 
for  six  long  years,  and  expose  Prussia  no 
less  to  the  danofer  of  civil  war  tlian  to  the     "Parliament 

.  .  tamer." 

risk  of  disruption  by  the  foreigner.  At  first 
the  Crown  seemed  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  King 
William  began  to  reap  the  harvest  of  that  "  New 
(Liberal)  Era  "  which  had  so  promisingly  dawned  under 
his  rule.  The  foes  that  thwarted  him  were  of  his  own 
creating.  He  had  a  Parliament  which  Avas  too  obstinate 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  his  Cabinet,  and  a 
Cabinet  that  was  too  timid  to  break  the  will  of  his 
Parliament.  So  in  March,  18(52,  the  first  stage  of  the 
conHict  was  reached  by  the  dissolution  of  the  one,  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  other.  The  chief  of  the  dismissed 
Cal)inet  was  Prince  Anthony  of  HohenzoUern,  and  now 
again,  as  in  ISOO,'*  he  earnestly  recommended  the  King 
to  appoint  Herr  A-on  Bismarck  his  successor.  ^,j^^  "sicki' 
His  Majesty  felt  inclined  to  act  on  the  ^^'^'^^-'"'^^^•" 
suj^ii^estiou,  and  summoned  his  Envoy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  liis  side.  In  what  frame  of  mind  Bismarck 
came  to  Berlin  will  appear  from  the  following  letter  to 

•  See  p.  2G5,  (mte. 
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his  sister,  written  a  month  or  two  previously  (January, 
18C2)  :— 

"  You  write  in  your  Ijist  letter  of  indiscreet  opinions  which  *  * 
has  expressed  in  Berlin.  He  has  no  tact  and  never  will  have,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  he  has  any  deliberate  enmity  towards  me.  Nor  does 
anytliing  happen  liere  which  every])ody  may  not  know.  If  I  still 
wislied  to  make  a  care(T,  it  would  doubtless  be  the  very  thing  for 
me,  if  something  very  much  to  my  discredit  were  reported  ;  then  at 
least  I  should  return  to  Frankfort ;  or  if  I  were  thoroughly  lazy  and 
pretentious  for  eight  years,  that  would  aid  me.  It  is  too  late  for 
me  to  do  that,  and  so  I  continue  to  perform  my  duty  in  a  homely, 
jog-trot  sort  of  way.  Since  my  illness,  I  have  suffered  so  from 
mental  languor,  that  I  have  lost  all  the  ehisticity  I  once  possessed 
for  a  stirring  life.  Three  years  ago  I  might  have  made  a 
useful  minister,  but  now  I  only  think  of  myself  as  a  sickly  circus 
rid(?r.  I  have  some  years  more  to  stay  in  the  service,  if  I  live  long 
(niough.  .  .  .  The  present  redistribution  of  oifices  leaves  me 
cold.  I  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  expressing  a  wish  on  the 
subject  now,  and  regn^tting  it  afterwards  in  the  light  of  experience. 
I  should  feel  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  in  going  to  London  or  Paris, 
or  in  staying  here,  as  it  may  please  God  and  his  Majesty  ;  whether 
the  one  or  the  other  is  done,  neither  our  policy  nor  I  will  grow  any 
the  fatter  for  it  Johanna  is  anxious  to  go  to  Paris,  because  she  thinks 
the  climate  will  be  better  for  the  children.  But  sickness,  like  raia- 
foi'tinie,  comes  (everywhere,  and  we  survive  it  with  God's  help,  or 
bow  to  it  in  ob(?dience  to  His  will ;  the  locality  makes  no  difference. 
1  am  (juite  willing  that  *  *  should  have  any  post;  he  possesses  the 
right  mat(»rial  for  it.  I  should  be  ungrateful  both  towards  God  and 
man,  if  I  declared  that  1  did  not  get  on  well  here,  and  was  anxious 
for  a  change.  The  thought  of  the  Ministry  mak(.\s  me  shudder  as  much 
as  a  cold  bath.  I  would  rather  go  to  any  vacant  post,  or  back  to  Frank- 
tort — even  to  Benu;,  whei*e  I  should  really  like  to  live.  But  if  I  am 
to  leave,  1  should  like  to  hear  about  it  soon.  .  .  .  After  several  in- 
t<aTuptions  1  have  read  this  letter  over  again,  and  tind  that  it  gives 
a  hypochondriacal  impression  ;  but  this  is  not  correct.  I  feel  neither 
dissatisfied  nor  tired  of  life,  and  after  a  searching  (examination  can 
(lis(rover  no  ungratified  wish,  except  that  I  should  like  it  to  be  10 
Ao(rv^(^n  "-  .r»i>^  -  }»T^j  to  have  paid  50  visits,  which  are  a  burden  to  me." 
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Shortly  before  leaving  St.  Petersburg  he  again  wrote 
(7th  March,  1S62):— 

*;  I  have  just  i^eceived  a  letter  from  *  *  ,  who  thinks  that  he 
is  to  b(i  ordered  here,  but  would  prefcjr  to  go  to  Paris  ;  he  holds  out 
the  prospect  of  London  to  me,  and  I  am  getting  pretty  well  used  to 
the  idea.  Letters  from  Prince  *  *  sav  that  *  *  is  to  be  recalled, 
and  that  I  am  to  succeed  him ;  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  likely, 
and  I  should  decline  it,  were  it  ofFered.  Apart  from  all  political 
disadvantages,  I  do  not  feel  well  enough  for  so  much  excitement  and 
work.  This  reflection,  too,  causes  me  some  anxiety  when  Paris 
is  offered  me  ;  London  is  cjuioter.  If  climate  and  the  children's 
health  had  not  to  be  considered,  I  should  without  hesitation  prefer 
to  remain  here.  Berne  is  another  fixed  idea  of  mine  ;  slow  places 
with  charming  surroundings  suit  old  people;  only  there  is  no 
shooting  there,  for  I  don't  care  about  climbing  after  chamois." 

Soon  after  this  he  was  summoned  to  Berlin  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Hohenzollern  Cabinet,  and  thus  wrote 
to  his  wife  (17th  May) : — 

*' The  future  is  just  as  uncertain  as  in  St.  Petersburg.  Berlin 
stands  rather  to  tht^  front ;  I  take  no  steps  either  for  or  against  it, 
but  I  shall  drain  a  flagon  when  I  have  my  creclentials  for  Paris  in 
my  pocket.  No  mention  is  made  just  now  of  London,  but  things 
may  change  once  more.  To-day  I  unveil  Brandenburg,*  then  I  go 
to    ♦     ♦    ,  and  dine  with    *     *    .     1  have  been  the  whole  day  in 

*  This  ri'fcrciieo  finds  its  explanation  in  an  anecdote  told  by  Hesekifd, 
which  shows  how  nonr  Bismarck  had  already  been  caught  for  the  ministry  : 
*  On  the  17th  May  tlio  statue  of  Count  Brandenburg  was  unveiled  on  the 
Leipzigcr  Platz.  in  the  prrsonco  of  King  William.  At  tliat  time,  as  it 
may  be  said,  nniiours  of  a  Bismarck  ministry  were  in  the  air.  Bismarck 
was  present.  When  tlio  cover  of  the  statue  had  fallen,  amidst  the  strains 
of  the  *  Hohenf  riedberg  Maroli/  Prince  Charles,  the  King's  brother,  ad- 
vanced and  shook  him  by  tlie  hand,  with  a  *  Good  morning,  Bismarck!' 
*  Sahite  the  new  Minister-President  I '  said  a  member  of  tlie  fonner 
ManteufPel  ministry,  in  a  very  animated  manner,  to  a  represimtative  of 
the  *  New  Era.'  Acclamations  for  the  King,  and  a  flourish  from  the 
trumiK'ters  of  the  Cuirassiers,  resix)nded  to  tlie  appeal." 

S 
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conference  with  the  Ministers,  and  find  the  gentlemen  in  no  more 
harmony  with  one  another  than  their  predecessors  were." 

The  King  strongly  pressed  him  to  accept  office  there 
and  then,  but  somehow  or  other  he  contrived  to  get  a 
MiniBtcrat         Httlc  further  breathing-space  before  entering 

into  the  much-dreaded  ministerial  harness. 
Perhaps  the  most  cogent  reason,  which  he  himself  urged, 
in  favour  of  a  brief  respite,  was  the  necessity  for  his 
making  a  personal  reconnaissance  in  Paris  before  mar- 
shalling his  forces  for  the  grand  advance  that  he  had 
so  long  been  meditating.  Meanwhile,  therefore,  Prince 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen  was  made  chief  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  which  would  do  its  best  to  impose  the  royal 
will  on  the  Landtag  with  regard  to  military  reform 
while  the  real  "  Parliament-Tamer  *'  was  completing  his 
diplomatic  training  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
gathering  information  as  to  the  mental  disposition  of  a 
possible  foe  in  the  future.  To  his  wife  he  wrote  (23rd 
May,  1862)  :— 

"  You  have  by  this  time  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  I  am  nomi- 
nated for  Paris ;  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  but  there  is  still  a  shadow  in 
the  backgiouiid.  1  was  as  good  as  caught  for  the  Ministry.  As 
soon  as  I  can  get  away,  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  I  start  for 
Paris.  But  I  cannot  yet  direct  our  *  uncertain  '  baggage  to  be  sent 
there,  as  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  a  few  months  or  weeks 
I  were  recalled  and  kept  here.  I  cannot  come  and  see  you  before 
I  go,  as  I  want  first  of  all  to  take  possession  in  Paris.  They  will 
no  doubt  find  another  President  for  the  Ministry  as  soon  as  I  am 
out  of  their  sight.  Nor  am  I  going  to  Schoenhausen,  all  from  fear 
lest  they  should  still  lay  hold  of  me  again.  Yesterday  I  rode  about 
for  five  hours  as  major,  and  received  my  nomination  for  Paris 
while  on  hoi*seback.     I  have  the  bay  mare  here,  she  is  my  joy  and 
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recreation   in   the  Thiergarten ;  I   am  going  to  take  her  with  me 

to  Paris They  are  all  plotting  to  keep  me  here,  and 

I  shall  be  very  thankful  when  once  I  have  gained  a  resting  place 
in  the  garden  by  the  Seine,  and  have  a  hall-porter  who  for  some 
days  will  let  no  one  in  to  me.  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  can 
send  our  things  on  to  Paris,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  should  be 
recalled  before  they  amve.  I  am  rather  attempting  flight  than 
taking  up  my  abode  in  a  new  place.     I  have  had  to  put  my  foot 

down  very  firmly  to  escape  at  all  from  the  hotel  life  here 

In  the  course  of  June  it  will  have  to  be  decided  whether  I  am  to 
come  back  before  the  end  of  the  summer  sitting  of  the  Landtag, 
or  whether  I  am  to  stay  in  Paris  longer,  and  long  enough  for  you 
to  settle  there.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  arrange  that  you  come  to 
Paris,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  and  without  an  establishment,  just 
to  have  seen  it." 

To  Paris  he  hastened,  and  sent  home  the  following 
account  of  his  first  experiences  on  the  Seine  (1st  June, 

1SG2):— 

"To-day    I    was   recei^ed  by  the  Emperor,   and  presented  my 

cn'dentials  ;  he  received  me  with    kindness,  and  looks   very    well. 

He  has  grown  somewhat  stouter,  but  is  by  no  means  so  fat  and  aged 

as  the  caricatures  make  him  out.     The  Empress  is  still  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  womcm  I  have  ever  seen,  in  spite  of 

St.  Petersbur'x.     She  looks  prettier  than  ever  now.*      Experiences 
^  *  ,   .  .on  the  Seme. 

The  whole  thing  was  very  official  and  ceremonious ; 
we  were  fetched  in  a  court  carriage  by  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  very  soon  I  shall  have  a  private  audience.  I  have 
a  yearning  for  business,  for  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
Tihday  I  tliiu'd  alone,  the  young  men  were  out;  the  whole  evening 
it  rained,  and  1  was  alone  in  the  house.  Whom  should  I  visit  ] 
In  tlic  middle  of  this  huge  ParLs  I  am  more  lonely  than  you  are 
at   Keinfcld,   and  1  sit  here  like  a  rat  in  a  deserted  house.     My 

*  "  The  Empress/'  he  wrote,  a  few  days  later,  *'  lias  liecome  a  little 
stouter,  jirettier  than  ever  in  consequence,  and  always  very  amiable  and 

s  2 
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only  pleasure  has  been  to  dismiss  my  cook  on  account  of  overcharges.* 
You  know  how  forbearing  I  am  on  this  point,  *  *  was  a  child  to 
it.  In  the  meantime  I  feed  at  a  cafe.  How  long  it  is  going  to  last, 
(Jod  knows.  In  from  eight  to  ten  days  I  shall  probably  receive  a 
telegraphic  summons  to  Berlin,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over  with 
song  and  dance.  If  my  enemies  only  knew  how  great  a  personal 
favour  their  victory  would  confer  on  me,  and  how  heartily  I  wish 
tlujy  will  win  it,  *  *  would  then,  no  doubt,  do  his  best  out  of  mere 
malice  to  bring  me  to  Berlin.  You  cannot  have  a  greater  aversion 
to  the  Wilhelmstrasse  than  I  have  myself,  and  unless  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be,  I  shall  not  go  back.  But  I  should  consider 
it  cowardice  and  treachery  to  leave  the  King  in  the  lurch  on  the 
plea  of  illness.  If  it  is  not  to  be,  then  God  will  let  the  seekers  hunt 
up  another  *  *  who  will  serve  as  a  saucepan  lid.  If  it  is  to  be, 
then,  forward  !  as  our  coacimien  used  to  say.  In  that  case  we  shall 
]>robably  spend  next  summer  at  Schoenhausen.  Hurero  !  I  am  now 
going  to  my  large  bed,  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  the  only  living  creature 
in  the  whole  storey,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  lives  on  the  ground 
floor." 

And  again,  a  fortnight  later  (ICth  June),  to  his 
sister : — 

"  My  barometer  is  still  always  at  '  changeable,'  as  it  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  will  remain  so  for  a  long  while,  whether  I  stay 
here  or  in  Berlin.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  there  is  rest  in  the  grave. 
Since  my  departure  I  have  not  heard  a  single  word  from  any  one  on 

th(.'  Ministerial  Question I  shall   quietly   wait  till  the 

end  of  June  ;  and  then,  if  I  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  me, 
I  shall  urgently  request  that  the  matter  be  settled,  so  that  I  can 
establish  myself  here.  If  I  see  any  pros{)ect  of  staying  here  till 
January,  I  think  I  shall  fetch  Johanna  in  September,  although 
to  s(?ttle  down  in  one's  own  house  for  four  months  only  is  always 
provisional  and  uncomfortiible.    In  |)acking  and  unpacking  one  breaks 

*  "  My  servants,*'  ho  wrote,  "  consist  of  Liniborg,  a  Russian ;  an 
Italian  Fazzi,  who  was  with  Stolbcrg  in  Morocco  as  footman ;  three  French- 
men ' ''haucellerie-servant,  coachman,  cook) ;  and  a  Kur- Hessian  with  a 
B-'^'rii       f**^'    's  por^'^r.'*  . 
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glass  aiid  china  worth  a  umall  fortune.  After  my  wife  and  children, 
what  I  miss  mont  here  is  my  bay  mare.  I  have  tried  some  hired 
hacks,  but  I  would  rather  never  ride  again.  The  house  is  well  situated, 
but  it  is  dark,  damp,  and  cold.  The  sunny  side  is  taken  up  with 
staircases  and  non  veUeurSy  every  room  looks  towards  the  north,  and 
the  house  smells  of  damp  and  sewers.  Not  a  single  piece  of  furniture 
is  set  out,  and  there  is  not  a  single  comer  where  one  would  care  to 
sit.  Threes (uarters  of  the  house  is  all  locked  and  covered  up  like 
the  '  best  room,'  and  could  not  be  made  ready  for  daily  une  without 
greatly  u|»setting  all  arrangements.  The  maids  sleep  on  the  third  storey, 
the  children  on  the  second ;  tlie  iii*st  iind  principal  storey  contains, 
besides  the  bed-room  with  its  huge  bed,  one  old-fasliioned  reception 
room  (style  1818)  after  another,  with  many  staircases  and  ante-rooms. 
ExiKteuc(;  is  only  |»ossible  on  the  ground-floor,  towards  the  north, 
looking  on  the  ganlen,  in  which  I  warm  myself  when  the  sun  shines, 
which  is  at  the  most  only  a  few  hours  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

It  wan  in  this  way  likewise  that  Hatzfeld  and  Pourtales  existiKl 

h«*n',  but  ihvy  diwl  in  consequence  in  the  flower  of  their  years, 
and  if  I  stay  in  the  house  I  shall  also  die  before  I  want  to.  I  wuuld 
nt)t  care  to  live  in  it  free  of  charge,  simply  on  account  of  tlie  smell.'' 

Bismarck  found  the  Prussian  Embassy  in  London  as 
little  to  liis  mind  architecturally  as  his  own  desolate 
mansion  in  Paris,  and  "  I  was  quite  miserable  at  the 
thoujfht  of  lx*in<Tf  crammed  in  there."  But  vinit  to 
**  thouj^h  the  Embassy  is  my  horror,  ...  I 
should  like  to  have  stayed  there  a  few  days  longer,  then* 
were  so  manv  handsome  faces  and  handsome  horses  to 
be  set*n."  This  compliment  to  the  attractions  of  Hyde 
Park  is  quoted  from  a  letter  of  liismarck's  to  his  wife, 
describing;  a  trip  he  had  made  to  London  during  the 
time  of  the  Kxhibition  (July,  1S()2).  Though  his  stay 
in  London  only  la.sted  a  few  days  he  made  the  ver}'  best 
of  his  oj)portunities,  and  even  turned  his  attention  to 
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the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes.*  Nor  did 
he  fail  to  see  and  converse  with  some  of  the  political 
chiefs  of  the  hour.  The  Prince-Consort,  who  always 
keenly  watched  the  course  of  German  politics,  had  died 
in  the  previous  December ;  and  the  man  who,  after  him, 
probably  knew  most  of  continental  affairs,  was  Lord 
Palmerston. 

The  Premier  was  anything  but  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Prussia,  but  he  listened  to  the  talk  of  her  representative 
in  Paris,  aiid  had  his  own  thoughts  about  it.     And  so 

also  did  England's  great  ^'Imperial  Minister" 
painitrston,        to  bc   (thcu  tlic  Chief  of  tlic  OpDosition), 

and  Disraeli.  ^  ^  . 

to  whom  Bismarck  was  introduced  by 
Baron  Brunnow  at  the  Russian  Embassy.  To  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  Prussian  Envoy  unbosomed  himself  in 
a  tale  which  the  great  Tory  Leader  hesitated  not 
to  describe  as  the  "  mere  moonshine  of  a  Grerman 
baron."  f     Bismarck's   frankly    expressed   views   about 

•  Speaking  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Socialist  Law  (1878),  he  said : — 
"  Similarly,  I  am  by  no  means  yet  convinced  that  the  notion  of  subyention- 
ing  productive  associations  by  the  Stat^  is  an  objectionable  one.  It  has 
seemed  to  me — perliaps  tlie  impression  was  conveyed  to  me  by  Lassalle*s 
reasonings,  or  perliaps  by  my  ex])eriences  in  England,  during  my  stay 
there  in  1862— that  a  possibility  of  imp^o^^ng  the  working  man's  lot 
might  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  productive  associations,  such  as 
exist  and  flourish  in  England."  On  another  occasion,  Bismarck  regaled 
his  guests  with  a  reminiscence  of  his  visit  to  London.  "  The  Chief," 
writes  Dr.  Busch,  "  then  told  how  in  1863  (mistake  for  1862  ?  )  when 
garotters  infested  London,  ho  had  of  ton  had  to  pass  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  from  Regent  Street  to  his  house  in  Park  Street,  through  a 
lonely  lane  where  there  was  nothing  but  stables  and  heaps  of  horse  litter. 
To  his  horror  he  read  in  the  papers  that  several  such  attacks  had  taken 
place  in  that  very  lane.*' 

t  This  account  of  Bismarck's  meeting  with  Mr.  Disraeli  was  furnished 
to  us  bv  the  late  Lord  Ampthill,  who  was  present  at  the  dinner  party 
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the  regeneration  of  Germany  were  regarded  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  with  much  the  same  smiling  commiseration  as 
the  world  had  accorded  to  the  writer  of  "  Alroy's  "  own 
romancing  about  the  repatriation  of  the  Jews.  For  the 
rest,  the  two  statesmen  were  favourably  impressed  with 
each  other;  and  thus  between  minds  so  essentially 
different  in  structure,  but  yet  so  similar  in  some  of  their 
methods,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  sympathy 
which  was  destined  to  have  a  subtle  yet  decided 
influence  on  European  affairs,  and  to  find  open  expres- 
sion in  the  singular  drama  of  after  years  to  be  knowTi 
as  the  Congress  of  Berlin.* 

From    June    till    September,    Bismarck's    stay    in 
Paris    merely    resembled   the    summer    sojourn    of    a 
swallow  ;  and,  like  a  swallow,  he  flew  about     a  swauow's 
revelling  in  the  beauties  of  la  belle  France, 
of  that  lovely  France  which  his  policy  was  still  to  strew 
with  havoc  and  hideous  desolation. 

ji^iven  by  Baron  Bninnow  in  honour  of  his  previous  colleague  at 
Frankfort. 

*  Tlierc  can  ))0  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  his  Prussian  friend 
the  honour  of  making  him  one  of  tho  characters  (Count  Ferroll,  quasi  a 
ferro  et  igni)  in  his  last  novel,  "Endymion.'*  There  is  no  one,  at  least, 
who  could  better  than  Bismarck  answer  to  tho  foUoiving  description : — 
'•  The  Count  of  Ferroll  about  this  time  made  a  visit  to  England.  He  was 
always  a  welcome  guest  there,  and  had  received  the  greatest  distinction 
which  England  could  bestow  upon  a  foreigner;  he  had  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  White's.  '  You  may  have  troubles  here,'  he  said  to 
Lady  Moutfort.  *  but  they  will  pass  ;  you  will  have  mealy  potatoes  again 
and  plenty  of  bank  notes,  but  we  shall  not  get  off  so  cheaply.  Everything 
is  quite  rotten  throughout  the  Continent.  This  year  is  tranquillity  to 
what  tho  next  will  be.  There  is  not  a  thnme  in  Europe  worth  a  year's 
purchase.  My  worthy  master  wants  mo  to  return  home  and  be  minister ; 
I  am  to  fashion  for  him  a  new  ccmstitution.  I  will  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  new  constitutions;  their  inventors  are  always  the  fii-st  victims. 
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"  I  took  the  opportunity  yesterday  to  dine  at  St.  Germain ;  a 
beautiful  wood,  two  versts  long,  with  a  terrace  over  ihe  Seine,  and 
a  charming  view  over  woods,  mountains,  towns,  and  villages,  unin- 
terrupted by  green  as  far  as  Paris.  I  have  just  had  a  diive  in  the 
softest  moonlight,  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  thousands  of 
carriages  in  Corso-file,  sheets  of  water  with  many-coloured  lights,  a 
concert  in  the  open  air,  and  now  I  am  off  to  bed." 

From    Bordeaux,   "  the  city  of    red    wine,"    as    he 
called  it,  he  wrote  (27th  July) : — 

"  It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  I  started  from  Paris, 
but  it  seems  to  me  quite  a  week  ago.  I  have  seen  some  very  fine 
castles  ;  Cliambord,  of  which  the  enclosed,  torn  out  of  a  book,  gives 
you  a  very  imperfect  idea,  in  its  state  of  ruin,  resembles  very 
closely  the  fate  of  its  owner.  In  its  spacious  halls  and  splendid 
dining-rooms,  where  kings,  with  their  mistresses  and  huntsmen, 
once  held  their  court,  the  playthings  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
,  ,     .*.    .  *         are  the  only  furniture.     The  old  woman  who  showed 

uar.  us   round    took   me   for   a   French    Legitimist,    and 

squeezed  out  a  tear  when  she  pointed  out  to  me  the  toy  guns  of 
her  master.  I  paid  for  the  drop  at  the  fixed  rato  with  one  franc 
extra,  although  I  have  no  call  to  subsidise  the  Carlists.  The 
courtyards  of  the  castle  lav  as  still  in  the  sun  as  deserted  church- 
yards ;  from  the  towers  there  is  a  widely  extended  Wew,  but  only 
over  silent  wood  and  heath,  on  (;very  side  to  the  furthest  horizon  ; 
no  town,  no  village,  no  farms,  either  at  the  castle  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. From  the  enclosed  specimens  of  heather,  you  will  hardly 
realise  how  purple  is  the  bloom  of  these  favourite  flowers  of  mine  ; 
they  are  the  only  flowers  which  bloom  in  the  royal  garden,  as 
swallows  are  almost  the  only  living  creatures  in  the  castle.  It  is  too 
lonely  for  sparrows.  The  old  castle  of  Amboise  is  magnificently 
situated  ;  from  the  top  of  it  you  can  see  thirty  miles  up  and  down 
the  Loire. 

Instead  of  making  a  constitution,  he  should  make  a  count rj>  and  convert 
his  lict^rogcneons  domains  into  a  patriotic  dominion.*  *  But  how  is  that 
to  be  done  ? '  *  There  is  only  one  way ;  by  blood  and  iron.'  '  My  dear 
count,  you  shock  me  !  *  *  1  shall  have  to  shock  you  a  great  deal  moie 
Ucf'^ro  the  '"'    '♦ihie  is  ^'•ought  about.'  " 


it 
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And  two  days  later  : — 

*'  Yest(*ixlay  I  spent  the  vvliole  day  on  a  charming  tour  through 
JNIcdoc,  with  our  consul  and  a  generaL  We  ch'ank  Lalitte,  Mouton^ 
Pichon,  I^rosp,  Latour,  Margaux,  St.  Julien,  Branne,  Arineillac, 
and  other  wines,  in  the  original  language  of  the  wine-press.  The 
therinoniett*r  registered  thirty  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  tifty-tive  in 
tlie  sun,  but,  with  a  skinful  of  good  wine,  one  does  not  feel  it  at  all.' 

From  Bayonne  he  sent  his  wife  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  between  that  place  and 

•^  ^  "In  the  Bay  of 

Bordeaux;    and    told    her   how,    at    Fuen-       Biscay, o!" 
tarabia,  the  frontier  town  in  Spain,  he  found  that — 

*'  Every    window    has   a    balcony    and   a  cuitiiin,   and   in   every 

balcony  th<'re  are  black  eyes  and  mantillas,  beauty  and  dirt 

From  my  window  (at  St.  Sebastian)  I  look  out  on  to  a  lake  (like 
that  at  Salzburg),  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  craggy  island,  surrounded 
by  stecj)  hills  with  woods  and  hou.ses  as  with  a  frame,  while  beneath 
to  the  left  lie  the  town  and  harbour.  At  ten  o'clock  1  bathed,  and 
afti'r  lunch  we  climbc^d  or  crawled  through  the  heat  up  the  hill  to 
the  citadel,  and  &it  for  a  long  time  on  a  bench,  the  sea  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below   us,   and  near  us  the   heavy   battery   of  the 

fortress  with  a  sentry  singing 1  wish   I  could  paint  you 

a  pictun^  uf  the  scene,  and  were   we  only   fifteen   years  younger,  we 

would   conn?    here    tog(^ther I   am    glad    to   say    [   have 

heard  no  W(jrd  either  from  Paris  or  Berlin.  I  am  very  sunburnt, 
and  should  havt?  liked  better  than  anything  to  stay  in  the  watt^r 
for  an  hour,  which  buoys  me  up  like  a  piece  of  wood,  and  is  just 
cool  enough  to  b<»  pletusjint.  One  is  dry  by  the  time  one  gets  back 
to  till*  dressing-place  ;  then  I  j)ut  on  my  hat,  and  walk  about  in  my 
bathing-sliet't.  Fifty  paces  oti'  are  the  ladies — diflTtjrent  countries, 
(litlrnMit  habits.  Thenj  are  custom-houM'S  and  passport  vexations 
witjjoiit  en<l,  Ix'sides  incredibh^  turnpike  f<'es,  otherwise  1  should 
stay  here  longer  instead  of  going  on  to  Biarritz  to  bathe,  where 
one  is  obliged  to  wear  a  costume." 

From  Biarritz  he  wrote  ( ith  Aujjust) : — 
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"  Yesterday  evening  I  went  back  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Bayonne, 
where  I  slept  the  night,  and  am  now  sitting  here  in  a  comer  room, 
in  the  Hotel  de  I'Eiirope,  with  a  charming  view  over  the  blue  sea, 
which  drives  its  white  foam  between  wonderful  cliffs  through  to  the 
lighthouse.  My  conscience  piques  me  for  seeing  so  much  beautiful 
scenery  without  you.  If  I  could  only  waft  you  here  through  the 
air,  I  would  go  back  with  you  to  St.  Sebastian.  Just  imagine  the 
Siebengebirge  and  the  Drachenfels  placed  here  by  the  side  of  the  sea ; 
Ehrenbreitstein  close  by,  and  between  them  an  arm  of  the  sea,  some- 
what broader  than  the  Rhine,  forcing  its  way  through  and  forming 
a  round  bay  behind  the  mountains.  Here  we  bathe  in  transparently 
clear  water,  so  heavy  and  so  salt,  that  one  can  float  on  its  surface 
without  effort,  and  look  towards  the  sea  through  the  broad  gate 
of  the  rocks,  or  towards  the  land,  where  the  chain  of  mountains 
ri-sos  ever  higher  and  more  blue.  Tlie  women  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  are  strikingly  pretty,  some  of  them  beautiful.  The 
men  are  sulky  and  uncivil,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  are  altogether  missing." 

*'  Yesterday  I  drove  in  the  diligence  rather  uncomfortably  packed 
between  two  pretty  Spanish  women,  with  whom  I  could  not  speak 
a  word.  However,  they  understood  enough  Italian  for  me  to  make 
it  clear  to  them  that  I  was  charmed  with  their  appearance." 

At  Luclion  he  passed  several  days  of  glorious  enjoy- 
ment among  the  forests,  and  rocks,  and  waterfalls  of  the 
Pyrenees,  whence — 

^*  On  the  right  flowed  the  waters  to  the  Ebro,  on  the  left  the 
waters  to  the  Garonne,  while  glacier  and  snow-capped  mountain 
stood  out  against  the  horizon,  the  one  behind  the  other,  far  away  to 

Catalonia  and   Aragon To-day   we  saw  the 

'  Pyrenees*.*^  rocky  Lake  of  Oo,  which  is  like  the  Oliersee  at  Berchtes- 
gaden,  but  rendered  more  animated  by  a  waterfaU, 
that  plunges  into  it.  We  rowed  on  it,  and  sang  French  chansoneUes 
and  Mendelssohn  alternately,  i.e.,  I  listened ;  then  we  rode  home 
in  pouring  rain,  and  are  now  dry  again,  and  hungi'y." 

Fron:  Tonlrmse  (12th  September)  he  wrote :  "  I  have 
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roamed  tlirough  mountains  and  woods  in  happy  forget- 
fulness  of  the  world,  and  am  a  little  op- 

^  An  elcctnc 

pressed  to  find  myself  for  the  first  time  in  d?^soUiSg*^ 
a  large  town  again."  But  this  happ}''  for- 
getfulness  of  the  world  and  all  its  cares  was  now  for 
him  at  an  end,  and  would  never  soothe  his  soul  again. 
The  swallow's  summer  was  over.  Bismarck's  Watider- 
jnhre  were  done.  For  into  this  fascinating  fairy-land 
of  Mendelssohn  and  moonlight,  snow-clad  mountains 
and  thundering  waterfalls,  dark -eyed  Spanish  beauties 
and  pellucid -azure  seas — there  was  now  flashed  an 
electric  spark  which  suddenly  transformed  it,  as  if  by 
the  mechanism  of  a  dissolving  view,  into  a  prospect  of 
bare  and  repulsive  reality  among  the  unromantic  wastes 
of  Brandenburg. 

While  deep  in  the  oblivious  vallej's  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Bismarck  was  overtaken  by  a  telegram  from  King 
William  summoning  him  at  once  to  Berlin. 

^  A  parliamen- 

The  Chamber  had  again  been  riding  rough-     L^^minSteriaf 

11  TT*       ik/r    •      J     9  1  <•  appointment. 

shod  over  His  Majesty  s  schemes  oi  army 
reform,  and  his  Cabinet  had  once  more  proved  itself  in- 
cc)mpetent  to  bend  or  break  the  popular  will.  Travelling 
post-haste  Bismarck  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the  19th 
September,  in  time  to  witness  part  of  the  seven  days' 
debate  which  ended,  on  the  23rd,  by  the  Chamber 
refusing  to  vote  the  military  estimates  as  laid  before  it 
by  the  Crown.  To  this  vote  the  King  answered  by 
immediately  appointing  Bismarck  President  of  his 
Ministry. 

The   die  was  cast,  the  fat^  of  German}'  was  now 
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sealed  ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  narrate  how  Bismarck 

besran  the  work  of  German  unity  by  breaking? 

Farewell  to  ^  •  J      J  O 

Napoleon:  the     ^j^^  ^.jn  ^f  ^^iq  Prussiau  Parh'ameut,  we  may 

here  record,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  that  he 
returned  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  October  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  Napoleon  his  letters  of  recall. 
By  the  Emperor  he  was  received  at  Saint  Cloud,  in  those 
ver)'^  rooms  where  Charles  X.  had  signed  the  "  July 
Ordinances  "  which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  throne ;  and, 
aware  of  the  task  on  which  Bismarck  was  about  to  enter 
at  Berlin.  His  Majesty  made  bold  to  advise  him  *'  not 
to  forjTfct  the  fate  of  Poli<T:nac.'' 

**  After  I  became  Minister,''  said  BLsiuarck  once,  "  I  had  an 
interview  with  Napoleon.  He  then  said  that  things  could  not  go 
on  long  as  tliey  were  doing,  that  there  would  be  a  rising  in  Berlin, 
and  a  i*evolution  in  the  wliole  country,  and  that  the  King  would 
have  everybody  voting  against  him  in  a  plebiscite,  I  told  him  that 
the  people  in  our  country  were  not  bamcade-builders,  and  that  in 
Prussia  revolutions  were  only  made  by  the  kings.  If  the  King  could 
stand  the  stram  on  him  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I  allowed  that 
there  was  one  — the  estrangement  of  the  public  being  very  painful  and 
disagreeable  to  him — he  would  certainly  win  his  game.  Unless  he  got 
tired  and  left  me  in  the  lurch,  I  would  not  fail  him.  If  we  were  to 
appt'al  to  the  people,  and  put  it  to  the  vote,  he  would  even  now  have 
nin(»-tonths  of  them  in  his  favour.  The  Emperor,  at  the  time,  said  of 
me,  *  Ce  it' est  pas  tin  honniie  serietix* — a  ?iwt  of  which  I  did  not  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  remind  him  in  the  weaver's  hut  at  Donchery."* 

As  for  the  attitude  of  France  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  Napoleon  was  good  enough 

to  promise  unconditional  neutrality.     It  is 

emhlu]'--        true,  he  a^rain  spoke  of  *'some  sli<i:ht  rectifi- 

cation    of  frontier,"  mentioning  the  Saar- 

•  *•  Bip"^arck  in  the  Franco- German  War." 
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brack  coal-fields  as  a  desirable  acquisition  for  France; 
but  Bismarck  distinctly  told  him  that  Prussia  would  not 
part  with  a  single  village,  saying  that,  even  if  he  himself 
were  willing  (which  he  was  not),  the  King  would  never 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  The  Emperor,  who  in  his 
ignorance  underrated  the  strength  of  Prussia,  repeatedly 
warned  Bismarck  of  the  danger  he  was  incurring  in 
language  similar  to  that  which  the  latter  himself  had 
used  to  him  in  1857  when  taken  into  His  Majesty's 
confidence  with  respect  to  certain  audacious  schemes  of 
conquest  and  aggrandisement  affecting  some  of  his 
neighbours :  "  Sire,"  Bismarck  had  replied  then,  "  Sire 
votf'S  roifS  cmhourberiez'^  (You  will  get  yourself  into  trouble 
with  such  ideas).* 

It  was  now  Napoleon's  turn  to  caution  Bismarck  in 
similar  language,  but  seeing  him  full  of  hope  and 
courage,  despite  his  evil-boding,  he  dis-  The  fervour  of 
missed  him  with  a  '*  Very  well,  then,  do  *^^»*^»^«™«^ 
what  you  cannot  help  doing.^f  What  he  could  not 
help  doing,  because  the  necessities  of  his  country  im- 
periously demanded  it,  was  to  nullify  the  Parliament  of 

*  The  c(>Tiv('r.«atioii  l>rtweoii  Bismarck  and  Napoleon  in  1857,  hero 
a'ludcd  to,  was  repeated  by  tlie  former  to  a  eom|wnion  Knot  Dr.  Biisch)  at 
Versailles  in  tlie  winter  of  1870-71,  and  will  bo  found  recordod  in  Herr 
von  K()i)pen*H  Bi<»^raphy  of  the  Chancellor — in  which,  indeed,  it  is 
almost  the  only  point  of  fresh  iiitercht. 

t  "Eriiineruiiffcn  aun  vielnetn  Lebcn,  von  Arthur  Graf  Seherr-Thoss'* 
(in  the  Dt'n*»rhc  Rnn(Jt<eliau  for  June  and  July,  1881,  also  puhlishecl 
separately) — the  writer  being  a  Hungcarian  |)oIitician,  who  oflPered  hui 
M'vviees  (whieh  were  aecepted)  to  the  **  Cavour  of  Gennany  '*  as  an  anti- 
Austrian  ajritator  among"  his  own  Magyar  countrymen,  and  to  whom 
Bismarck  related  the  substance  of  his  parting  interview  with  Napoleon  at 
Saint  Cloud. 
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Prussia,  and  thrust  Austria  out  of  the  Germanic  body  of 
nations.  Vt  '*  Bismarck's  whole  soul  glowed  with  the 
passionate  resolve  to  expel  Austria  from  Germany.  It 
was  not  in  his  character  to  hesitate  as  to  means;  and 
neither  moral  nor  material  obstacles  diverted  him  from 
his  object.  In  fact,  he  entered  on  the  contest  un- 
encumbered by  scruples  of  any  kind.  To  raise  Prussia 
to  the  political  status  which  he  thought  his  country 
ought  to  hold,  was  his  religion.  He  entered  the  path 
of  action  with  the  fervour  of  a  Mahomet  enforcing  a 
novel  faith,  and,  like  Mahomet,  he  succeeded."  *  (A 

*  Sir  Alexander  Malet. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE     "conflict -TIME." 


1. — With  the  Chamber  and  Denmark. 


"Who   in    Heaven's    name    is    Herr   von    Bismarck, 

that    he  should   be   placed  in  such  a  high  station  ?  " 

most  people  in  Prussia  began  to  ask.    "  Bis- 

ma^ck — cest  le  Coup  (TElaty'  was  the  ready         ^^^^^^^^ 

reply  of  the  Liberal  Press,  which  greeted 

his  advent  to  power  with  a  storm  of  abuse,  calling  him 

a    "  swaggering    Junker,"    a    "  hollow    braggart,"    a 

"  Napoleon-worshipper,"  and  a  "  town-uprooter."*     It 

had  lost   sight  of  him  to  a  great  extent  for  the  last 

*  It  may  bo  as  well  to  quote  one  or  two  opinions  of  the  Press  on 
Bismarck  at  this  time.  "  The  Prussian  people,"  wrote  the  Cologne  Oa%ette^ 
**kn()w  that  Horr  von  Bismarck  merely  Wishes  to  bring  about  foreign 
complicatious  iu  order  to  allay,  or  at  least  silence,  domestic  troubles. ** 
And  again  the  Berliner  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  organ  of  the  old  Liberals : 
'*  As  a  country  gentleman  of  moderate  political  training,  with  vieirs  and 
knowledge  not  superior  to  that  which  is  the  conunon  property  of  all 
educated  persons,  he  began  his  career.  The  climax  of  his  parliamentary 
fame  he  reached  in  the  Diet  of  1849  (for  revising  the  Constitution),  and 
iu  the  Union  ParlianuMit  (at  Erfurt)  in  1850.  His  speeches  were  rude 
and  iuconsidcraCte,  nonchalant  to  an  insolent  degree,  and  sometimes  even 
roughly  witty ;  but  when  did  he  ever  express  a  political  thought?  At 
Frankfort  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  diplomatic  ceremonial, 
while  at  St.  PettTsburg  and  Paris  he  has  managed  to  worm  secrets  out  of 
intriguing  princesses :  but  with  the  bitter  lal)our  of  administrative  routine 
he  is  unfamiliar,  and  never  has  he  been  able  to  gain  clear  insight  into  the 
working  of  the  State-machine  in  all  its  details." 
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ten  years,  but  now  liis  words  and  acts  during  the 
revolutionary  period  were  raked  up  against  him,  as 
a  previous  conviction  is  hunted  out  to  aggravate  a 
new  indictment.  King  William  heeded  not  at  all  the 
great  unpopularity  of  his  choice  of  a  Prime  and 
Foreign  Minister,  knowing  that,  by  the  Constitution, 
the  appointment  of  his  Cabinet  lay  with  himself 
alone,  and  not  with  his  Parliament.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  King  had  boundless  confidence  in  the  man 
into  whose  hands  he  now  committed  the  helm  of 
affairs.  **  f'oila  man  medecin,''  His  Majesty,  pointing 
to  Jiisniarck,  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  Kussian 
princess  who  complimented  him  on  the  improvement 
of  his  looks. 

The  King's  mental  indisposition  was  of  a  serious 
nature.  Despite  his  well-known  liberality  and  enlighten- 
ment on  some  points,  he  was  at  feud  with  the  majority 

of  his  thinking  subjects.  It  was  the 
Ham's  military     proud  boast  of  tlic  Prussiaus  tliatj  above 

schemes.  *■ 

all  things,  they  were  a  military  people;  but 
they  had  been  lately  asked  to  indulge  in  soldiering 
to  an  extent  for  which  they  professed  the  most  un- 
equivocal aversion.  '  King  William  was  as  passionately 
fond  of  soldiers  as  Frederick  William,  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  had  been.  Like  that  kidnapper 
and  driller  of  giants,  too,  he  did  not,  perhaps,  very  well 
see  in  what  way  he  would  have  to  use  his  splendid 
reiriments ;  but  he  had  a  fixed  belief  that  the  welfare  of 
Prussia  was  as  dependent  on  her  possession  of  a  colossal 
army,  as  the  beak  and  talons  of  the  eagle  are  necessary 
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to  secure  it  from  other  birds  of  prey.  So  far,  also,  his 
subjects  were  at  one  with  him;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion between  them  was  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  armour 
they  should  wear.  Olmiltz  had  been  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  Prussia,  but  Prussia  never  would  have  gone 
to  Olmiltz  had  she  not  deemed  her  military  force 
inferior  to  that  of  Austria.  King  William  was  firmly 
resolved  to.  change  all  that ;  and  he  had  no  sooner,  on 
the  mental  collapse  of  his  brother,  assumed  the  Eegency 
than,  with  the  aid  of  General  von  Boon,  he  set  about 
reorganising  his  army  to  suit  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
To  detail  this  great  work  of  reform,  which  converted  the 
Prussian  army  into  the  most  efiicient  instrument  of 
warfare  known  to  history,  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  sketch.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  number  of  the  infantry  regiments  was  doubled,  and 
the  cavalry  regiments  increased  by  ten.  Believing  this 
change  to  be  only  transitory — ^the  Italian  war  had  lately 
fluttered  the  nation — the  Chamber  at  first  voted  funds  ; 
but,  on  finding  that  the  King  meant  it  to  be  permanent, 
it  stubbornly  refused  to  open  its  purse. 

The  main  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Crown  and 

■ 

country  was  that  they  were  really  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
They  misunderstood  each  other,  and  the  "Bioodand 
worst  of  it  was  that  Bismarck  could  not 
talk  of  his  secret  schemes  without  imperilling  their 
success ;  while  the  Chamber,  uninitiated  in  the  moves  of 
diplomacy,  could  not  be  expected  to  sanction  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  for  which  it  saw  no  apparent  use. 
The  deputies   were  aware   of  Bismarck's  hostility  to 

T 
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Austria ;  but  they,  argued  that  Prussia  only  required  to 
raise  high  the  banner  of  Liberalism  to  secure  her  the 
sympathy  of  all  the  minor  States,  and  the  hegemony  in 
German3\  Bismarck  thought  very  differently.  *'  It  is 
not,"  he  said,  a  few  days  after  his  accession  to  power, 
'*it  is  not  by  speechifying  and  majorities  that  the  great 
questions  of  the  time  will  have  to  be  decided — that  was 
the  mistake  made  in  1848  and  1849 — but  by  blood  and 
iron"*  This  famous  phrase,  which  has  been  used  to 
characterise  the  whole  policy  of  the  Unifier  of  Germany, 
was  first  used  in  the  Budget  Committee.  *'  I  brought 
this  olive  twig  with  me  from  Avignon,"  he  further  said, 
"  to  offer  to  the  popular  party  as  a  token  of  peace  ;  but 
I  see  it  is  not  yet  time  for  that."  How,  indeed,  could  it 
be,  when  Parliament  seemed  bent  on  depriving  him  of 
the  instrument  with  which  alone  he  could  revenge  liim- 


*  "The  conflict  is  looked  at  by  the  public  and  the  Press  iu  too 
tragical  a  light.  The  Grovernnient  does  not  wish  a  struggle,  and  would 
rendily  lend  a  hand  in  surmounting  the  crisis  if  it  could  do  so  with 
honour.  In  Pnissia  the  great  indepeudonec  of  the  individual  makes  it 
difficult  to  rule  with  a  Coustituiion ;  iu  France  it  is  otherwise,  where  there 
is  no  individual  independence.  .  .  .  We  are  perhajw  too  highly 
educated  to  bear  with  a  Constitution  ;  we  are  too  critical.  Public  opinion 
varies ;  the  Press  dot>s  not  rei)resent  public  opinion ;  you  know  what  the 
Press  (with  us)  is.  We  have  too  many  *  Catiline  existences '  (among  us) 
that  have  an  interest  in  social  upturnings.  Our  blood  is  too  hot ;  we  are 
too  fond  of  wearing  armour  out  of  proportion  to  our  small  body ;  but  we 
must  at  least  use  it.  Gernmny  considers  not  the  Liberalism  of  Prussia,  but 
her  power.  Bavaria,  Wurteniburg,  and  Baden,  may  afford  to  flirt  with 
Liberalism,  but  no  one  would  think  of  asking  them,  on  that  account,  to 
assume  the  rule  of  Pnissia.  Pnissia  must  brace  herself  up  for  the  fitter 
moment  which  has  already  more  than  once  been  missed;  Prussia's 
borders  an*  not  favourable  to  the  development  of  a  healthy  State.  Not 
by  speecliifyiug  and  majorities  can  the  great  questions  of  the  time  be 
d«»cide<^     *'»«t  -nf  *he  mistake  of  1848  and  18*19— but  by  blood  and  iron." 
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self  on   Olmiitz,   and  otherwise   carry  out    his   great 
political  schemes  ?  -=^ 

That  the  army,  as  re-organised  by  the  King,  should 
remain  undiminished  by  a  single  man  he  was  sternly, 
resolved  ;  and  no  power  on  earth — not  the  fierce  hatred 
and  opposition  of  most  of  his  countrymeh,  not  the 
adverse  opinion  of  Europe,  not  the  threat  of  im- 
peachment, not  the  fear  of  endangering  the  Crown 
whereof  he  was  the  sworn  slave  and  vassal,  not  even  the 
prospect  of  exile  or  the  scaffold — could  shake  him  in 
his  firm-set  pui-pose  !  "  What  matter,"  he  said  to  the 
liberally-inclined  Crown  Prince,  "  what  matter  if  they 
hang*  me,  provided  the  rope  by  which  they  string  me  up 
bind  this  new  Germany  more  firmly  to  your  throne  ?  " 

For  four  long  years  the  conflict  between  Crown  and 
Parliament   raged.      Bismarck's   attitude  was   at  first 
conciliatory,  but   he   soon  found  that  the 
Chamber,  like  Shylock,  insisted  on  having:     twecn  crown 

'  .  .  and  Chamber. 

its  pound  of  flesh.  Nothing  would  induce 
it  to  grant  supplies  for  the  re-organised  army;  and 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Upper  House,  on  their  side, 
would  sanction  any  figures  which  did  not  include  all 
the  military  estimates.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
Government,  acting  on  the  assumption  that  in  this  case 
right  was  on  the  side  of  might,  ruled  without  a  budget. 
It  was  long  the  fashion  to  compare  "demented  Bis- 
marck and  his  ditto  king  to  Strafibrd  and  Charles  I., 
vcrsNs  our  Long  Parliament ; "  but  the  issues  between 
King  William  and  his  Diet  were  very  different.  "  As  like 
as  Monmouth  to  Macedon,"  said  Carlyle,  **  and  no  liker." 
T  2 
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At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  look  at  the 
"  Conflict "  in  the  light  in  which  it  was  then  the  fashion 
Was  Bismarck     ^^  regard  it.     Above  all  things  one  must 
abtrafford?      be  Ware   of    always   applying   the    English 
standard  of  parliamentary  life  to  the  young  constitu- 
tional  States  of  the  Continent.     Unfortunate   in  one 
respect  are  the  countries  that  have  a  written,  and  there- 
fore unelastie,  Constitution ;  for  they  are  debarred  by  a 
/ea^  scrip  fa  from  making  constitutional  progress,  and  yet 
the  tendency  of  all  human  institutions  to  develop  con- 
tinu<illy  tempts  them  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the 
law.      Yain    of  their   new-won   rights,    the    Prussian 
people  were  a  little  too  apt  to  look  upon  their  Charter 
as  a  unilateral  contract,  and  too  eager  to  precipitate  the 
operation  of  that  process  which,  in  all  monarchical  States, 
must  inevitably  end  by  transferring  the  balance  of  power 
from  the  Crown  to  the  crowd.     They  were  inclined  to 
forget  that  the  Constitution  (of  1S50),  which  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  certain  political  privileges,  had  not  to. 
any  great  extent  curtailed  the  prerogatives  of  the  King. 
By  the  Constitution ,  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
two  Chambers  w^as  expressly  declared  to  be  equal ;  not 
merely  in  theory,  as  in  England,  but  in  li\dng  reality. 
Their  common  and  uncoerced  assent  was  as  necessary 
to  the  passing  of  the  budget  as  of  any  other  law ;  and 
yet  tho  Lower  Chamber  claimed  fiscal  rights  as  com- 
plete as  those  of  the  House  of  Commons — as  supreme 
as  if  the  veto  right  of  a  Prussian  King,  like  that  of  an 
English   Sovereign,  had  already  become   a  mere  legal 
fiction. 
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Now,  as  Bismarck  argued,  if  the  three  legislative 
factors — possessing  votes  of  equal  power — could  not 
agree   to  pass  the  budget  law,  what  was     His  own  view 

til  n       TJ       j-i  •    1  J-        1?    j^i  of  the  Conflict. 

J   be  done  r     -oy  tlie   oversight   oi  those 

who  made  it,  the  Constitution  had  not  provided  for  such 
a  dilemma,  and  was  the  machinery  of  the  State  mean- 
while to  stand  still  for  want  of  oil  ?  Wowld  the 
Government  not  incur  a  much  more  fearful  responsi- 
bility before  the  countr}^  if,  merely  because  the  budget 
could  not  be  passed,  it  sat  down  with  folded  hands, 
shut  up  its  custom-houses,  and  allowed  its  huge  army 
of  officials  to  starve  for  want  of  pay  ?  It  had  the 
choice  of  two  evils,  and  which  was  the  lesser  of  these 
there  could,  in  Bismarck's  mind,  be  no  possible  doubt. 
AH  constitutional  life  was  a  series  of  compromises,  and 
as  the  Lower  Chamber  would  not  yield  an  inch  to  the 
Crown  and  the  Upper  House — two  being  here  against 
one — there  was  nothing  for  the  Government  but  to  act, 
at  its  risk  and  peril,  on  the  law  of  majorities. 

Will  history  pronounce  against  Bismarck  as  his 
political  foes  then  did?  It  is  true  that  when  the  end 
justified  the  means,  when  the  Prussian  whatwiiiniB- 
army  at  Diippel  and  Koniggriitz  had  in  the  i*'o»»ay? 
most  complete  and  brilliant  manner  vindicated  its  title 
to  existence,  Bismarck  asked  and  obtained  from  Par- 
liament— as  at  the  beginning  of  the  conllict  he  said  he 
would  subsecjuently  have  to  do — an  indemnity  for 
having  ruled  so  long  without  a  regularly  voted  budget ; 
but  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  this  was  but  a  mere 
concession  to  form.     AVhile  ruling  for  four  years  with- 
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out  a  budget,  Bismarck  never  contended  that  his  con- 
duct had  any  legal  basis ;  he  frankly  admitted  that  he 
was  acting  unconstitutionally;  but  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly, in  the  circumstances,  do  anything  else;  and 
seeing,  as  he  said,  that  all  constitutional  life  is  a  series 
of  compromises,  who  was  to  blame  for  bringing  him 
to  such  a  pass  ? 

Stonny  were  the  scenes  and  fierce  the  excitement  which 
this  theory,  boldly  acted  on  as  it  was,  produced  in  the 
His  dcmea-  Chamber  and  throughout  the  nation ;  butBis- 
chambcr.  marck  remained  as  firm  and  immovable  as  a 

**  roc/ier  de  hronzey  He  had  the  conviction  of  a  Luther, 
and,  like  a  Luther,  nothing  could  daunt  or  shake  him. 
In  tlie  Chamber  debates  he  was  contemptuous  but  never 
angry,  cutting  and  sarcastic  without  being  coarse ;  and 
his  social  accomplishments  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
over  his  opponents,  in  whom  over-education  contrasted 
strongly  with  under-breeding.  He  was  as  cool  under 
parliamentary  fire  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  was 
under  a  hail  of  bullets ;  and  when  the  doctrinaires  and 
the  professors,  who  were  the  curse  of  the  Chamber,  were 
thundering  against  him  about  tyranny,  revolution,  im- 
peachment, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  he  would  ciilmly  sit 
down  before  them  to  write  a  chatty  letter  to  his  wife,  or 
to  thank  his  sister  for  a  present  of  sausages  and  black- 
puddings.  But  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  both  parties 
soon  degenerated  into  a  habit  of  aggression,  and  from 
quarrelling  about  the  Constitution  they  began  to 
wrangle  about  the  rules  of  debate. 

^^'i^h  what  degree  of  gall  and  bitterness  the  combat- 


•^« 
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ants  were  respectively  imbued,  may  be  judged  from  the 
unseemly  wrangling  that  took  place  in  Parliament  about 
the  authority  of  the  President.  No  Irish  Home 
Eulers  ever  showed  less  respect  for  the  au-   i^mssian 

^  Ministers. 

thority  of  the  Speaker  than  did  these  Prussian 
Ministers ;  and,  as  usual,  their  Chief  was  foremost  in 
the  fray.  Prussian  Ministers,  it  may  be  repeated,  are 
rarely  ever  deputies ;  at  the  time  we  speak  of  none  of 
them  were.  They  represented  the  Sovereign,  not  the 
popular  will,  and  were  t/i  Parliament  without  being  of 
it.  Not,  as  in  England,  adjuncts  of  the  Crown  nomi- 
nated by  the  people,  they  were  checks  on  the  people 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  As  if  to  mark  the  gulf  that 
separated  them  from  Parliament,  their  seats  were  railed 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  house,*  and  they  claimed  almost 
the  same  respect  for  their  bench  as  the  King  did  for  his 
throne.  The  Constitution,  which  sanctioned  this  state 
of  things,  likewise  provided  that  the  Ministers  "  must 
always  be  listened  to  at  request ;  "  which  plainly  meant 
that,  whenever  they  had  any  remark  to  offer,  the  house 
was  bound  to  regard  them  as  members  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  give  them  a  hearing  as  such.  But  this 
interpretation  did  not  satisfy  the  Ministers  themselves. 
They  insisted  that  the  clause  in  question  entirely 
exempted  them  from  the  presidential  authority  by  which 
the  house  itself  was  bound,  and  enabled  them  to  rebuke 

•  Proft'ssor  Virchow  once  inoved  tho  adjouminent  of  the  Honso  because 
tlio  MinistiT-Prosiil(Mit,  from  au  evideut  avcrsiou  to  listeu  to  uupleaaant 
trutlis,  had  h'ft  the  liall.  At  the  same  moment  Bismarck  reappeared  and 
cahiily  remarked  that  "  the  speeches  of  honourable  members  were  perfectly 
audible  in  the  ministerial  ante-room.'* 
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and  attack  its  members  at  will.  Only  guests,  so  to  say, 
of  the  House  themselves,  they  nevertheless  claimed  to 
act  as  its  masters. 

When  once  reminded  by  the  President  of  the  irrele- 
vancy of  his  remarks,  Bismarck  haughtily  replied  that  he 

was  wholly  above  the  disciplinary  power  of  the 
and  his  over-      cbair,  and  that  m  all  he  said  or  did  he  acknow- 

sized  hat. 

ledged  no  master  but  the  King.  A  violent 
scene  ensued,  but  it  was  surpassed  some  time  afterwards 
by  the  storm  similarly  raised  by  General  von  Boon. 
"  Thus  far,  and  no  farther,''  exclaimed  the  Minister  of 
War,  in  a  climax  of  passion,  pointing  to  the  gangway 
before  his  bench,  "  can  the  authority  of  the  President 
come."  In  another  instant  Bockum-Dolffs,  the  Presi- 
dent, had  put  on  his  hat,  which,  like  the  extinguisher  of 
a  candle,  was  symbolically  used  for  snuffing  out  the 
flame  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  suspending  the 
sittiDg ;  but  lo  !  either  by  malice  or  mistake,  the  beaver 
that  was  brought  him  proved  much  too  big,  and  down 
it  dropped  over  his  very  nose.  The  curtain  thus  fell  on 
one  act  of  the  tragi-comedy  amid  explosions  of  wrath 
and  roars  of  laughter.  But  famous  and  far-shining  in 
Prussian  annals  is  the  story  of  Bockum-Dolffs  and  his 
over- sized  hat.* 

•  We  cannot  better  charaeterise  tlio  debates  of  this  period  than  by 
quotinp:  the  dialogue  which  l(»d  to  the  climax  referred  to.  It  was  the  11th 
May,  18()3.  Professor  von  Sybel  had  said  something  which  wounded  the 
sensibility  of  General  von  Roon,  and  caa>ed  the  fiery  Minister  of  War  to 
start  up  and  wrathfully  fling"  the  accusation  of  "  unwarrantable  presump- 
tion ''  in  the  teeth  of  tlie  learned  Professor.  Hereup<m  the  Vice-President, 
Herr  von  Bockum-Dolffs,  rang  his  bell  violently :  **  It  is  my  right  to  speak, 
and  I  inte»''"ii>t  the  Minister."    Roon :  "  I  must  beg  pardon,  but  I  had 
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The  Ministers  retired  and  drew  up  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that,  until  assured  of  complete  immunity  from 
the  discipline  of  the  President,  they  would  cease  to 
appear  in  the  Chamber.  To  this  the  House  of  Deputies 
replied  by  re-asserting  the  disciplinary  rights  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  by  denouncing  as  lawless  the  conduct  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  latter  rejoined  by  repeating  their  previous 
threat,  and  the  King  himself  added  weight  to  it  by 
telling  Parliament  that  he  fully  endorsed  the  action  of 
his  councillors.  Undismayed  the  stubborn  deputies 
returned  to  the  attack  with  an  address  to  the  King,  in 


tlio  car  of  tlic  House,  and  will  not  part  with  it.  (Clanging  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bell.)  The  Constitution  gives  me  the  right  to  speak,  and  no  bell,  no 
beckoning,  and  no  interniption  on  earth  will  ever — "  (Bell  of  the  President 
a^rain,  with  loud  cries  of  '*  Onler,  Order,"  and  great  uproar.)  President : 
*'  When  I  inti'iTupt  the  Minister,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  silent.  (*'  Oho,"  on 
the  Right,  *'  Bravo."  on  the  Left.)  For  this  puri)ose  I  make  use  of  the 
bell,  and  if  Mr.  Minist(?r  will  not  attend  to  it,  I  demand  that  my  hat  bo 
brought  me."     Boon  :  **I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  President  sending  for 

jiis  hat,  but  I  must  remark "  (loud  and  continued  uproar).  **  Gentlemen* 

.VjO  voices  are  louder  than  one!!  I  demand  my  constitutional  right! 
According  to  tliat  I  can  si)eak  whenever  I  lUiCy  and  no  one  is  entitled  to 
interrupt  mt?.*'  (Babel  of  confusion.)  President  (making  even  more 
vij^orous  use  of  his  Indl) :  **  I  intermpt  Mr.  War-Minister !  WTien  the 
President  speaks,  every  one  must  hold  his  i)eace,  and  every  one  in  this 
House.  ))e  it  down  here  among  ourselves,  or  up  in  the  galleries,  must  obey 
the  President.  If  anything  were  done  against  the  rules  of  this  House  it 
wouhl  be  my  business  to  censure  it,  but  I  have  not  dtmo  that  (in  the 
pre.-rent  ease),  as  the  prt'vious  8p(»ak(»r  (Professor  Sybel)  in  all  he  sai<l  was 
(juite  within  his  rights.  (Cheering  on  the  Left,  hissing  on  the  Right.) 
And  now  I  call  upon  Mr.  War-Minister  to  sp^ak."  lioon  (angrily);  *' I 
niu>l  remark  that  1  again  jirotest  against  the  right  arrogated  by  Mr. 
PresidtMit  in  fa<*<»  of  tlie  Royal  Government.  I  maintain  that  the  authority 
of  the  President,  as  previously  pointed  out  (by  Bismarck),  only  extends  up 
to  the  outside  of  tliis  (niinisterial)  bench,  and  no  further!'*  (Violent 
eoniniotion  on  the  Left,  and  counter-hissing  on  the  Right.  Hubbub 
increases,  all  the  deputies  rise,  and  Bockum-DolfFs  covers  liis  head,  with 
till.'  tragi-comical  results  above  described.) 
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which  they  respectfully  but  firmly  summed  up  the 
manifold  sins  of  his  Cabinet,  and  demanded  a  change, 
not  only  of  his  Ministers,  but  also  of  the  system  under 
which  they  had  essayed  to  rule.  This  again  at  once 
drew  from  the  King  a  long  message  to  Parliament,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  Ministers  for 
helping  him  to  resist  its  encroaching  efforts,  and  assured 
it  that,  "with  the  assistance  of  God,  he  would  yet  succeed 
in  frustrating  all  criminal  attempts  to  loosen  the  bond 
of  loyalty  between  prince  and  people."  Thus  the  record 
was  closed,  and  next  day  the  deputies  were  sent  about 
their  business  like  so  many  naughty  school-children. 

And  now  the  voice  of  protest  and  criticism,  which 
had   been  silenced  in  Parliament,  grew  loud  and  ever 

louder  in  the  Press  :  but  the  Press,  in  its 

Despotic  '  ' 

measures.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^g  promptly  muzzlcd — the  Constitu- 
tion enabled  the  Government  to  do  this  in  certain 
circumstances  which  it  deemed  to  be  now  existent — the 
deputies  were  prosecuted,  the  bench  was  brow-beaten,  the 
whole  machinery  of  official  coercion  was  set  agoing ;  and 
in  fact  the  Government  began  to  go  too  far — so  far  that 
even  the  Crown  Prince  publicly  protested  against  its 
action  as  dangerous  to  the  throne  and  his  succession  to 
it,  and  fell  into  temporary  disgrace  in  consequence.  To 
rule  without  a  budget  was  what  the  Government,  in  the 
circumstances,  could  not  possibly  help  doing,  whether 
right  or  wrong;  but  the  way  in  which  it  sought  to 
deal  with  the  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  this 
course  seemed  to  deprive  it  of  its  actual  basis  of 
right. 


.i 
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Bismarck  was  now  the  best-hated  man  in  Prussia,  as 
he  afterwards — during  the  **  Kulturkampf  " — declared 
he  liad  come  to  be  in  Europe.      He  was 

,  1 T  1  1      •         J 1  r^y  1  Bismarck  the 

vehemently   denounced   in    the    Uhamber:    iK^at-hatod  man 

•^  in  Prusdia. 

in  the  Press  he  was  assailed  with  bitter 
malignity.  He  was  compared  with  Catiline,  \vith 
Strafford,  and  with  Polignac ;  by  one  deputy  described 
as  a  Don  Quixote,  by  another  as  a  tight-rope  dancer, 
and  by  a  third  as  a  double-faced  traitor  in  league  with 
Napoleon.  *'  Travelling,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  in  July, 
iS()3,  **  agrees  with  me  capitally ;  but  it  is  very  annoy- 
ing to  be  stared  at  like  a  Japanese  at  every  station.  It 
is  all  over  now  with  incof/nito  and  its  comforts  until  the 
day  comes  when  I,  like  others  before  me,  shall  have 
disappeared,  and  some  one  else  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  object  of  general  ill-will." 

But  meanwhile,  side  by  side  with  the  constitutional 
struggle — which  was  only  a  means  to  an  end — diplo- 
matic events  were  fast  ripening.  Bismarck  nis  foreign 
felt  the  ardently  wished-for  time  to  be  near  ^  *^' 
wlien  the  solution  of  the  German  question  could  no 
longer  be  postponed,  and  his  whole  foreign  policy  aimed 
at  putting  Prussia  on  as  good  a  footing  as  possible  with 
her  ncm -German  neighbours,  so  that,  if  she  had  few 
h('lj)ing  friends,  she  might  at  least  have  no  active  foes. 
Prussia  was  preparing  for  action,  but  prior  to  her  taking 
tlie  field,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  secured 
no  less  against  possible  foes  abroad  than  against  active 
ill-wishers  at  home*. 

Now    to    the    latter   belonged,    among   others,    the 
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Elector  of  Hesse,  whose  despotic  folly  threatened  to 
create  a  revolution  in  his  own  dominions  which  might 

possibly  excite  dangerous  sympathy  in  those 

Doctoring  a  /»  i  •  •    i  i  t  •  t        i. 

Hcssiaa    des-     ot  his  ueighbours.     In  a  previous  chapter 

we  saw  how  tlie  humiliation  of  Olmiitz 
followed  hard  upon  a  "revolution  in  slippers  and 
dressing-gown,"  which  had  broken  out  in  Hesse 
owing  to  the  Elector  having  suspended  the  Constitution 
granted  to  his  people  in  1831;  and  thenceforth  this 
"  wee,  wee  German  lairdie "  had  essayed  to  rule  his 
enlightened  subjects  like  a  Sultan.  For  a  dozen  years 
Cassel  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  constitutional 
brawls  which  contained  the  elements  of  a  general 
Getman  quarrel.  Even  Austria,  who  had  at  first  taken 
the  Hessian  tyrant  under  her  wing,  now  came  to  share 
the  views  of  Prussia  that  the  existence  of  a  dangerous 
mine  of  political  discontent  in  the  ver}'-  centre  of  the 
nation  could  no  longer  be  tolerated ;  and,  on  the  motion 
of  those  two  Powers,  the  Diet  enjoined  the  Elector  to 
return  to  a  constitutional  regime,  Prussia  got  ready 
two  army  corps  to  enforce  this  decision  ;  but  meanwhile 
King  William  wrote  to  his  brother  Sovereign  at  Cassel 
a  kindly  letter  of  advice.  The  insane  potentate,  how- 
ever, refused  to  see  the  special  envoy,  a  General,  who 
brought  this  royal  missive,  turning  him  over  to  two 
ministerial  underlings.  As  satisfaction  for  this  insult 
the  King  of  Prussia  demanded  the  immediate  dismissal 
of  the  Hessian  Cabinet.  The  Elector  haughtily  refused, 
and  the  Prussian  Minister  was  at  once  withdrawn 
from  Cassel,  with  the  intimation  that  he  would  only 
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return  when  the  demands  of  the  Diet  had  been  com- 
plied with.  After  a  month's  consideration  the  Elector 
deemed  it  wiser  to  make  a  show  of  yielding,  and  re- 
stored the  Constitution  of  1831.  But  the  despot  must 
return  to  his  measures  as  the  sow  to  its  wallow  in  the 
mire,  so  before  six  months  were  gone  he  had  again 
dismissed  his  Liberal  Ministry  and  sent  the  Chamber 
about  its  business. 

By  this  time,  howevej:,  Herr  von  Bismarck  was  at 
the  helm  of  affairs  in  Prussia,  and  he  resolved  that  this 
cat-and-mouse  pleasantry  of  the  Hessian  ThoFcZrf/Jer 
monarch  should  once  for  all  be  stopped.  ^'^  ^'^'''^^^''*- 
He  therefore  signified  to  the  Elector  that,  unless  he 
promptly  did  as  he  was  told,  Prussia  would  take  the 
remedy  into  her  own  hands  and  exact  a  lasting  pledge 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  complained  of.  This 
threat  received  additional  force  from  the  fact  that  tlie 
peremptory  note  containing  it  was  carried  from  Berlin 
to  Cassel  by  no  higher  diplomatist  than  a  cabinet- 
courier — the  famous  ''Fddjciger  nach  Kurhessen''  Within 
three  days  after  receiving  it,  the  terrified  Elector  had 
recalled  his  Ministers  and  convoked  the  representative 
assembly  of  his  realm.  Later  in  our  narrative  we  shall 
see  how  his  unwisdom  and  incapacity  to  rule  betrayed 
his  sceptre  into  worthier  hands;  but  meanwhile  the 
incident  just  described  served  to  show  the  Prussian 
nation  what  sort  of  a  man  had  now  been  called  to 
mould  its  destinies.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  sur- 
prise that  the  statesman  who  had  violated  the  Charter 
of  his  own  country  should  not  have  hesitated  to  bully 
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a  neighbouring  Sovereign  into  constitutional  courses; 
but  to  Bismarck  expediency  has  always  seemed  a 
greater  political  virtue  than  consistency.  Prussia  her- 
self had  a  Constitution,  however  disagreeable  to  him 
the  fact ;  and  it  was  better,  he  thought,  that  the  power 
of  German  Princes  should  be  uniformly  curtailed,  than 
that  the  survival  of  one  autocrat  among  them  should 
lead  to  a  local  movement  which  might  end  in  a  further 
diminution  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  crowned  com- 
panions. 

King  William's  new  Foreign  Minister  had  not  been 
many  weeks  at  his  post  before  he  had  another  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  stuff  that  was  in  him. 

On  the  22nd  January,  1863,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  AVarsaw.     A  provisional  Government  summoned 

the  Polish  nation  to  arms ;  and  the  Polish 
surrcetioii  of       natiou  besfan  to  rally  round  the  standard 

of  our  old  friend  Mieroslawski,  whom  we 
caught  sight  of  emerging  from  a  Berlin  gaol  during 
the  stormy  days  of  March.  To  detail  the  causes  and 
nature  of  this  serious  uprising  against  the  Eussian 
Government  by  a  large  proportion  of  its  subjects,  who 
had  doubtless  very  substantial  grievances,  is  not  de- 
manded by  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  consider,  with  philosophers  like  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  whether  the  lapse  of  time  can  ever  convert 
a  wrong  into  a  right ;  or  to  follow  the  partitioning  pro- 
cess by  which  Poland,  from  being  an  independent  State, 
became  incorporated  with  the  territory  of  three  grasping 
neigh ^^'^1"'^'      A   rebellion  is  a  rebellion  under  whatso- 
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ever  circumstances  it  occurs — whether  it  breaks  out 
in  Ireland,  in  India,  or  in  Russia ;  and  for  a  de  facto 
Government  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do — and  that  is, 
with  all  possible  energy  to  put  it  down.  But  the 
Russian  Government,  strange  to  say,  while  perfectly 
clear  as  to  its  duty,  was  in  doubt  as  to  how,  and  even 
Avhether,  it  should  perform  it.  The  extent  and  sudden- 
ness of  the  insurrection  took  the  ruling  powers  at  St. 
Petersburg  fairly  aback,  and,  in  fact,  they  began  to 
show  signs  of  having  lost  their  heads. 

A  word  from  a  calm  and  vigilant  observer  at  Berlin 
helped  to  restore  their  self-possession.  From  his  long  resi- 
dence in  St.  Petersburg:,  Herr  von  Bismarck 

^  Bismark  pro- 

was  well  acquainted  generally  with  Russian.     ^?|f /"^ts 

HI  •  XT     1  J 1      i  J 1  1       •  cxtiiiction. 

airs.    He  knew  that  there  was  a  paralysmg 

difference  of  opinion  among  the  political  doctors  on 
the  Neva  as  to  the  proper  cure  of  the  malady  that  had 
broken  out  upon  the  Vistula ;  and  meanwhile  the  flames 
of  rebellion,  fanned  by  sympathetic  breezes  from  the 
West,  threatened  to  spread  and  seize  upon  contiguous 
Posen.  But  the  part  he  now  played  has  been  strangely 
misrepresented  by  most  writers.  For,  in  accounts  of  the 
l^olish  drama,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  fashion  to  de- 
scribe Prussia  as  the  timid  and  obsequious  tool  of  a 
threatening  neighbour.  Tlie  truth,  indeed,  is  that  at 
tliis  time  St.  Petersburg  was  very  much  the  docile 
pupil  of  Berlin.  As  soon  as  ever  the  Polish  rising  had 
assumed  dimensions  no  less  dangerous  to  Prussia  than 
to  Russia,  Herr  von  Bismarck  himself  took  the  initia- 
tive  by  inquiring  of  Prince  Gortchakoflf  whether   his 
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Government  would  not  be  inclined  to   take  measures 
with  Prussia  for  combating  the  common  peril.* 

The  Eussian  Chancellor  was  only  too  eager  to  accept 
the  proposal,  and  in  February  the  two  Governments 
The  February      sij^^cd  a  Conventiou  authorising  the  troops 

ConvenUon.         ^f     ^^^^     ^^^^^^     ^^      ^^^^^     ^j^^j^.     respective 

frontiers,  if  need  be,  in  pursuit  of  fugitive  rebels.  This 
assumed,  of  course,  that  the  Poles  of  Prussia  might  be 
tempted  to  rise  and  join  their  Uussian  brethren,  and 
there  was  ground  enough,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  the 
fear.  The  disaffection  of  the  Eussian  Poles  was  deep 
and  inveterate ;  but  their  western  brothers,  though 
living  under  immensely  better  rulers,  had  by  no  means 
yet  become  reconciled  to  their  yoke.  Antipathy  of  race 
— the  strongest  of  all  political  passions — difference  of 
speech  and  of  faith,  all  tended  to  make  them  loathe 
their  German  masters,  and  long  for  an. opportunity  of 
renewing  the  struggle  for  independent  existence  which, 
by  tho  decrees  of  Providence,  had  already  been  decided 
against  them  in  the  survival  and  supremacy  of  the 
fittest. 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time  Poland  is  still  the 
Ireland  of  Prussia.     Its  deputies,  both  in  the  Prussian 

and  Imperial  Parliament,  are  the  blind  and 
'jiviamr'of      systematic  obstructors  of  the  Government; 

and,   under  the    pretence   of   fighting    for 
liberty  of  conscience,  its  clergy  use  the  "Kulturkampf "  as 

•  Tins  fact  is  voucliod  for  by  the  well-iiiformed  writer  of  "  Berlin  and 
St.   Petersburg,"    the  author  of  "  Distiuguislied    Persons    in   Russian 
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a  means  of  encouraging  the  national  aspirations  of  their 
flocks.  Twenty  years  ago  the  seeds  of  insurrection  in 
Prussian  Poland  were  much  more  numerous  and  robust ; 
and,  as  the  responsible  servant  of  his  King  and  coiiptry, 
Bismarck  deemed  it  his  bounden  duty  to  prevent  their 
budding  into  open  and  luxuriant  rebellion.  Prussia 
therefore  signed  the  February  Convention,  and  drew  a 
strong  military  cordon  along  her  eastern  frontier  so 
as  to  prevent  the  westward  march  of  the  Eed  Spectre, 
as  at  a  later  day  she  also  did  to  exclude  contagion 
from  the  Black  Pest. 

This  precautionary  policy  of  Bismarck  aroused  the 
deepest  indignation  in  the  Chamber,  but  to  him    its 
best  justification  was   the  fact  that  none 
were  more  uncompromising  in  their  oppo-     B&marok^a*** 

.  .  ^^  Polish  policy 

sition  than  the  Polish  deputies  themselves,  {[i^r*®^* 
One  of  them  even  went  the  length  of  pro- 
posing that  all  the  Slavonic  subjects  of  the  Prussian 
Crown  should  be  ceded  in  favour  of  an  independent 
Poland.  Not  less  vehement,  of  course,  as  hostile  critics, 
were  the  Progressists,  who  exhausted  all  their  copious 
store  of  argument  and  abuse  on  a  subject  which  Bis- 
marck contemptuously  called  the  "  sea-serpent  of  the 
European  Press."  By  one  deputy  he  was  described  as 
a  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  "  a  tight-rope  dancer ;  "  another 
compared  him  with  Catiline;  a  third  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  mobilisation  of  part  of  the  Prussian  army 
and  the  sale  and  shipment  of  Hessian  troops  to  America 
in  the  previous  century  ;  while  a  fourth  avowed  that,  if 
the  Government  got  into  trouble  with  any  foreign 
u 
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Power  in  consequence  of  what  it  had  done,  Parliament 
would  not  grant  it  a  single  groschen  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  quarrel.  As  Bismarck  himself  afterwards 
said,  he  had  at  this  time  "  to  face  a  whole  world  ot 
wrath  and  hatred  *' ;  yet  he  remained  immovably  firm  in 
the  conviction,  that  he  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  bis 
country's  interests  had  he  acted  otherwise. 

But  the  main  significance  of  Bismarck's  attitude  to 
the  Polish  rising  was  the  effect  it  produced  out  of 
Prussia    itself.      When    in    that    country    there    was 

a   numerous   and   infiuential    party   which 

And  also  in  ,         ,  i     ii  a    ^  ^ 

KnjchiiHi  and       opeulv  denounccd  the  measures  taken   by 

France.  i         j  •/ 

their  Government  against  the  spread  of  the 
insurrection,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Western 
Europe  should  warmly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  unhappy 
l^oles.  Nowhere  was  a  deeper  and  more  sympathetic 
interest  taken  in  their  fate  than  in  liberty-loving 
England  ;  and  had  it  transpired  then  that  Prussia  had 
not  only  signed,  but  also  suggested  the  February  Con- 
vention, the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  British  de- 
mocracy for  the  Government  of  that  country  would  have 
known  no  bounds.  As  it  was,  abuse  enough  was  hurled 
from  London  to  Berlin.  The  British  Muse  sat  down  to 
twang  her  plaintive  lyre,  Parliament  opened  up  the 
fountains  of  its  impassioned  eloquence,  and  the  philan- 
thropists of  Exeter  Hall  stood  forth  to  spout.  But 
sympathy  with  the  Poles  was  not  confined  to  the 
j)eople,  and  the  Government  essayed  to  brace  itself  up 
to  a  policy  of  intervention  on  their  behalf.  In  France, 
too,  especially  in  the  Tuileries,  the  names  of  humanity 
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and  freedom  were  fervently  invoked  ;  and  the  world  was 
treated  to  the  astounding  spectacle  of  the  Imperial 
housebreaker — who  had  robbed  his  own  country  of  its 
dearest  jewel,  and  bathed  its  defenders  in  their  blood — 
affecting  to  intercede  for  mercy  and  liberty  to  an  alien 
and  insurgent  race. 

It  was  demonstrably  much  less  the  spirit  of 
humanity  than  the  lust  of  Prussian  territory  which 
induced  Louis  Napoleon  to  invite  the  active 

..  pi^ii  lAi**  liOrd  John 

co-operation   ot    l^n<»land    and    Austria   in     uusaeii  burns 

^  ^  his  llut^ers. 

favour  of  the  Poles  ;  but  the  Premier,  Lord 
Palmerston,  otherwise  their  friend,  and  the  advocate  of 
a  '*  spirited  policy  of  intervention,"  would  in  this  case 
have  nothing  to  do  with  proposals  for  the  virtual  com- 
mission of  a  public  crime  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty. 
Lord  John  Russell  (Foreign  Minister)  was  more  en- 
thusiastic, and  therefore  less  wise.  It  is  true,  hej  ^ 
declined  the  invitation  of  France  to  address  with  hei 
and  Austria  a  Note  of  remonstrance  to  the  Prussian 
Government ;  but  he  instructed  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  \ 

in  England  by  Prussia  s  ''unjustifiable  intervention,'*i 
and  to  demand  a  copy  of  the  Convention.  To  this  Herr 
von  Bismarck  calmly  replied  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  give  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  haughty  powers  of  Downing  Street  had  not 
yet  rightly  read  the  character  of  the  new  man  at  the 
helm  of  afiliirs  in  Prussia.* 

♦  All  our  statciTK^iits  Iutc  an»  based  on  official  dorumonts,  collected  aud 
imblished  by  Geheiuirath  Halm,  in  lii»  *' Fiirsi  Bianiarck,''  Sic, 

u  2 


1/ 

I 

I 

to  inform  Herr  von  Bismarck  of  the  indignation  aroused 
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England,  who  had  declined  the  proposals  of  France 
with  respect  to  Prussia,  now  herself  took  the  lead,  and 
invited  the  Powers  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  to  make  a  common  effort  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
the   good   of  the   Poles,   amounting   in   fact  to  their 

almost  complete  emancipation  from  Bussian 
poure^^^id  rule.  To  this  singularly  inconsiderate  de- 
ii8henthu8i-        mand  Bismarck  acram  replied  that  an  m- 

asui.  t?  I 


dependent  Poland  would  necessitate  an 
increase  in  the  Prussian  army  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
men  ;  that  the  concessions  proposed  by  England  would 
never  satisfy  the  Poles,  who  would  be  sure  to  aim  at 
restoring  their  territorial  integrity ;  and  that,  after 
having  for  so  long  warned  Russia  against  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Poles,  he  could  not  now  consistently 
advise  her  to  grant  them  autonomy. 

Nevertheless  England,  fortified  with  the  diplomatic 
support  of  France  and  Austria,  hastened  to  press  upon 
Russia  a  scheme  of  Polish  reform  which,  if  analogously 
recommended  to  England  by  Russia  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  would  have  aroused  a  storm  of  wrathful  protest 
^    ,  ,.  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 

The  Polish  ^  "  ^ 

(VuSedin        British  Empire.     Thrice  was  Russia  almost 

threateningly  invited  to  adopt  the  advice  of  J 
the  Powers,  and  thrice,  certain  of  her  Prussian  neigh- 
bour, she  disdainfully  refused.  France  and  Austria  at 
last  fell  away  Irom  England,  who  made  a  fourth  repre- 
sentation at  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  the  matter  was 
ingloriously  dropped.  The  insurrection  was  suppressed, 
but  it  \\a^  not  suppressed  until  after  ten  thousand  of 
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Poland's  bravest  sons  had  been  slaughtered,  or  sent  to 
Siberia,  by  that  "  icy-hearted  Muscovite,"  Mouravieff. 
Nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  to  England   •. 
and  her  humanitarian  co-operators  was  largely  due  the  / 
extent  of  this  national  disaster.     For,  after  all  chance  of  j 
military  success  was  gone,  the  courage  of  the  insurgents  / 
was  sustained  by  the  ill-founded  hope  of  active  inter- 'I 
vention  from  the  West,  which  never  came.    On  seeing,  at 
last  that  nothing  but  "  words,  words  "  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  diplomatic  champions  of  liberty,  their  spirits 
sank,  their  resistance  collapsed,  and  the  flames  of  their 
rebellion  were  quenched  in  blood. 

The  course  of  the  insurrection  allowed  the  odious 
Conven^i^n^f  February  to  remain  pretty  much  a  dea 
letter;  but  still,  the  obloquy  which  then     ^   ^, 

'  .  Consideration 

attached  to  its  Prussian  author  has  not  SlS^i^'a^fo. 
altogether  left  him.  It  is  neither  our 
business  to  arraign  nor  to  excuse.  Not  long  after  the 
February  compact  had  been  signed,  an  English  minister 
declared  that  Prussia  had  in  no  wise  thereby  infringed 
her  international  duties.  The  rebel  Poles  had  never 
risen  to  the  rank  of  belligerents.  In  appreciating  the 
worth  of  a  statesman,  it  is  much  easier  to  estimate  his 
positive  than  his  negative  achievements.  To  the 
popular  imagination,  the  valour  that  wages  a  victorious 
war  will  always  seem  of  more  account  than  the  wisdom 
which  averts  its  horrors.  Yet  the  merit  in  the  latter 
case  is  probably  greater  than  in  the  former.  In  joining 
hands  with  Russia  to  suppress  the  Polish  rising,  Herr 
von  Bismarck   was  admittedly  animated  by  a  desire  to 
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conciliate  the  good -will  of  his  Northern  neighbours — to 
secure  their  neutrality,  in  fact,  in  the  European  com- 
plication into  which  he  well  knew  Prussia  was  about  to 
enter;  but  he  unquestionably  also  felt  bound  to  prevent 
certain  districts  of  Prussia  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the 
rebellion  that  had  broken  out  in  adjacent  Poland.  And 
who  shall  say  which  was  the  preponderating  motive  for 
the  course  he  took  ?  In  any  case,  he  evinced  his 
belief  in  the  principle  that  the  interests  of  bis  own 
country  ought  to  be  the  prime  rule  of  action  for  every 
statesman.  But  above  all  things  he  now  proved  to 
astonished  Eurojx?  that,  in  treating  with  Prussia,  it  bad 
to  deal  with  a  very  different  Power  from  what  the 
leading  German  State  had  been  ever  since  the  death  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  Hitherto,  the  action  of  Herr  von 
Bismarck  had  been  merely  confined  to  Germany.  The 
Polish  incident  now  enabled  him  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  European  stage ;  and  the  public  could  only  say 
that,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  new  actor,  his  style  was 
one  with  which  they  were  not  at  all  familiar.  Here 
was  a  man  who,  hated,  opposed,  and  suspected  in  his 
own  country,  and  with  scarcely  a  friend  but  his 
Sovereign,  nevertheless  had  the  courage  to  say  con- 
temptuous "Nay"  to  the  proudest  nations  of  Europe, 
and  to  go  his  own  wilful  way,  fearless  of  consequences. 

By  signing  the  February  Convention  he  had  con- 
ciliated llussia,  with  w^iom  Prussia  had  hitherto  been 
*'  sadly  out  of  tune;  "  and  it  was  equally  his  desire  to 
secure  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  France  in  the  war 
he  knc  ^  ^ust  shortlv  come.      At  Paris  he  had  done 
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ull  lie   could   to  ingratiate  his  policy  with  Napoleon, 
whose  favour,  on  assuming  the  reins  of  power  at  Berlin, 
he  found  further   means  of   courting.      A 
Treaty  of  Commerce  had  lately  been  con-    ciiiju?rFmn?e 

with  a  favour- 
eluded  (March,   1SG2)  between  France  and    jJ'^J^.^Ji'freaty. 

Prussia  in  the  name  of  the  Customs 
Union.  At  first,  Prussia  naturally  made  her  adhesion  to 
the  contract  dependent  on  the  similar  assent  of  her 
companions  in  the  ZoUverein ;  and  the  wisdom  ot  the 
reservation  was  fully  seen  when  several  of  the  other 
German  States,  worked  upon  by  jealous  Austria,  stood 
forth  to  repudiate  the  bargain  which  had  been  made  in 
their  general  interest  by  their  commercial  chief.  But 
by  this  time  the  foreign  affairs  of  Prussia  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  whose  long  experience  in  the  Diet  told 
him  how  to  deal  with  back-stairs  opposition  of  this 
kind.  Jiismarck  was  determined  that  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  should  not  thus  be  crushed  in  the 
bud ;  so  Prussia's  unwilling  partners  in  the  Customs 
Union  were  now  plainly  told  that  they  must  either 
subscribe  to  the  action  of  their  chief,  or  at  once  get 
ready  a  deed  of  separation.  Only  on  the  basis  of  the 
Treaty  with  France  would  the  ZoUverein  —  which 
lapsed  in  ly()5 — be  renewed.  One  by  one  the  re- 
calcitrant States,  skilfully  managed  by  Bismarck,  gave 
in  to  Prussia.  The  commercial  advantages  of  the 
Tn»aty  were  great  and  mutual,  but  the  main  thing 
about  it  now  to  be  remembered  is  that,  by  consti- 
tuting herself  its  champion,  Prussia  did  much  to  con- 
ciliate the  political  good-will   of  a    neighbour   whose 
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opposition   to    her   schemes  she   had   every  reason   to 
avert.* 

To  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  when  in  Paris,  had  made  no 
secret   of  his  intentions  with    respect  to  Austria;  and 

he  had  not  been  many  weeks  at  the  helm 
tfive.su  warn-      of  afiiiirs  bcforc,  with  characteristic  enerey, 

uig  to  Austria.  ^  ^         ^•' 

he  began  the  task  of  translating  his  ideas 
into  acts — a  task  which  was  rendered  all  the  more 
difficult  by  his  being  simultaneously  engrossed  with 
the  labour  of  breaking  the  will  of  Parliament.  "  The 
relations  of  the  two  Powers,"  said  Bismarck  to  Connt 
Karolyi,  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  "cannot 
continue  on  their  present  footing.  They  must  change 
either  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  It  is  the  honest 
desire  of  the  King's  Government  that  they  should 
change  for  the  better,  but  if  the  necessary  advances  are 


•  Referring  to  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany  in  the 
Reichstag  (February  21,  1879),  Bismarck  said : — **  I  had  every  reason  for 
kt^epiiig  up  this  good  understanding,  by  means  of  whicli  I  saceeedod — ^not 
only  whilst  I  was  Envoy  in  Paris,  but  throughout  the  difSculties  of  the 
Polish  (18G3)  crisis,  when  France  was  opposed  to  us — in  maintaiuing  anch  a 
favouruble  disposition  towards  us.  that,  in  the  Danish  question,  France*B 
friendly  behaviour  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  other  Powors 
whicli  had  a  fancy  not  in  allow  us  to  fight  out  our  quarrel  with  Denmark 
single-handed.  Still  more,  during  our  heavier  struggle  with  Austria  in 
lH(j(j.  France's  self-re^straint  would  certainly  not  have  been  carried  so  far  as 
(fortunately  for  us)  it  was,  had  I  not  l>estowed  every  iK)ssible  care  upon 
our  relations  with  her,  thereby  bringing  about  a  *  benevolent '  connection 
witli  tlie  Enii)eror  Napoleon,  who,  for  his  ])art,  liked  to  have  treaties  with 
us  better  than  with  others  ;  but  who  undou])tedly  did  not  foresee  that  the 
18<>6  war  would  terminate  in  our  favour.  He  reckoned  upon  onr  being 
beaten,  and  upon  then  according  us  his  protection — benevolently,  but  not 
gratuitously.  Politically  speaking,  however,  it  was  lucky  for  us,  in  my 
<  pinion,  that  he  remained  amicably  di^ipoeed  towards  us,  and  partionlarly 
tuwa   Is  'n''   »!»•  *o  t^^e  battle  of  SadowA." 
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not  made  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  it  will  be  requisite 
for  Prussia  to  look  the  other  alternative  in  the  face,  and 
to  make  her  preparations  accordingly."  "  Finally," 
wrote  Count  Karolyi,  a  few  weeks  later,  "Bismarck- 
placed  before  us,  in  so  many  words,  the  alternative  of 
withdrawing  from  Germany  and  transferring  our  centre 
of  gravity  to  Ofen  (Buda-Pesth),  or  of  seeing  Prussia  in 
the  ranks  of  our  enemies  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
European  war." 

Here  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  that  habit  of 
plain-speaking  which  has  ever  been  the  peculiaritv  and 
strength  of  Bismarck.  It  was  the  result  of  Austria's 
persistent  endeavours  to  ignore  the  tacit  agreement  in 
virtue  of  which  **  Austria  was  secure  of  Prussia's 
support  in  European  questions,  whilst  yielding  a  free 
field  to  Prussia  in  her  German  politics."  Feigning  a 
zeal  for  Federal  reform,  Austria  had  come  forward  with 
the  so-called  '*  Delee^ate  Scheme  " — a   pro- 

^  ^  Austria's 

ject  which,  emanating  from  the  brain  of  the     sJheme^'lnd 

its  f&t6» 

Saxon  Minister,  Count  Beust,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  plan  to  convoke  a  sort  of  National  Assembly, 
with  deliberative  powers  only,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  Chambers  of  the  various  States.  The  states- 
man who  was  ruling  without  a  budget  perceived  the 
futility  of  this  *'  half-measure,"  and  met  it  with  the 
startling  proposal  of  a  regular  German  Parliament. 
But  he  had  also  formal  reasons  for  opposing  the  project, 
seeing  that,  contrary  to  custom,  it  had  been  introduced 
without  the  previous  assent  of  Prussia;  and  he  inti- 
mated that,  if  the  Diet  again  attempted  to  overstep  its 
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legitimate  powers  in  the  matter,  he  would  at  once  with- 
draw the  Prussian  representative  in  it,  and  -cease  to 
recognise  its  authority.  This  was  language  to  which 
the  somnolent  assembly  in  the  Thum-and-Taxis  Palace 
was  quite  unaccustomed,  but  it  came  from  Herr  von 
Bismarck,  and  most  of  the  members  still  remembered 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 

The  Diet  doubted,  and  Austria  hesitated,  but  not 
long.  King  AVilliam  and  his  Minister  had  of  late  fallen 
into  extremely  bad  odour  w^ith  the  majority  of  men  in 
Prussia,  in  Germany,  in  Europe ;  and  now,  thought 
Austria,  was  the  time  to  bind  her  rival  when  she  was 
down.  She  would,  therefore,  invite  her  to  a  banquet, 
and  smite  her  into  helplessness  as  she  drained  the  wine- 
cup.     This  banquet  was  represented  by  the  Congress  of 

German  Princes  which  met  at  Frankfort  in 
^/ien^n^'**        tlic  summer  of  1803,  and  made  the  world 

Princes  with-  '^         i    ia  •  t'       t  i»       t       i 

out  tiicKinK       smilc  at  the  accompan3nng  display  of  plush 

and  gold  -  embroidery,  of  high-sounding 
titles  and  low- whispering  lackeys,  of  solemn  entries,  and 
grand  processioning,  and  other  dramaturgic  grandeur. 
But,  lo !  when  the  guests  were  all  met,  the  King  of 
Prussia  tarried  and  came  not.  And  where  was  he  ? 
Drinking  the  waters  of  Gastein,  and  hearkening  unto 
the  w^ords  of  his  trusted  Minister,  who  counselled 
him  on  no  account  to  go  near  Frankfort  and  all  its 
carnival  foolery.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  him- 
self had  repaired  to  Gastein  to  invite  the  King  to 
the  Congress,  but  the  King  courteously  declined  the 
honour      l^icfhtly  di\nning  the  cause  of  His  Majesty's 


t.i^ 
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refusal  the  Emperor  sent  for  Bismarck  and  endeavoured 
to  win  him  over  to  his  scheme,  but  found  the  Prussian 
Premier  so  gently  inexorable  that  he  abruptly  terminated 
the  audience.  Well,  if  King  William  could  not  inter- 
rupt his  prescribed  course  of  waters  and  come  to 
Frankfort  himself,  would  he  not  depute  some  Prince  of 
his  house  to  appear  in  his  stead  ?  No,  that  was  equally 
out  of  the  question. 

Opened  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  person, 
the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  sent  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
by  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  a  col- 
lective invitation  to  do  what  he  had  already     windbag- 

•^        gery." 

most  firmly  refused  to  do  ;  but  His  Majesty 
remained  obdurate  to  this  second  appeal,  flattering  as  it 
was  in  one  sense  thoujjfh  rude  in  another.  Bismarck  was 
nearly  beside  himself.  "  I  was  so  nervous  and  excited," 
he  once  said,  **  when  the  King  of  Saxony  came,  that  I 
could  scarcely  stand  on  my  legs,  and  in  closing  the  door 
of  the  adjutant's  room  I  tore  off  the  latch."  "  I  cannot 
l(»ave  the  King  on  account  of  all  this  Frankfort  *  wind- 
baggery  '  "  {Wi/fdbruteleien),  wrote  Bismarck  to  his  wife 
from  Gastein  in  the  beginning  of  August.  And  then, 
a  few  days  after,  from  Baden : 

"  Tlio  rcstlcssiu'ss  of  my  existence  is  unbeanible ;  for  ten  weeks  I 
h:ivo  Itocn  doin^  clerk's  work  in  an  hotel,  and  then  in  Berlin  again. 
'i'liis  is  not  the  kind  of  lif<»  an  honest  country  sijuire  ought  to  leiul, 
and  1  rr;^'ard  every  one  who  attempts  to  oust  nie  from  office  as  a  bene- 
factor. Jlcfre  in  my  rocnn,  too,  the  Hies  buzz  and  tickle  and  sting,  so 
that  I  am  seriously  anxious  for  a  change,  which  the  train  from  Berlin 
will  bring  me  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  form  of  a  courier,  with  fifty 
despatches  that  contain  nothing.' 
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The    Frankfort    "  vvindbaggery,"    referred    to    by 
Bismarck,   was  little  other  than   a   repetition   of  the 

scheme   of  Federal  reform  which   he   had 

Its  nature. 

already  rejected,  with  a  gaudy  embellish- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  Princely  Directorate  at  the  head 
of  the  Diet  that  would  have  assured  to  Austria  the 
preponderance  in  all  national  affairs.  Now  Bismarck 
was  very  moderate  in  his  demands.  He  did  not  want 
Prussian  influence  in  the  Diet  to  supplant  that  of 
Austria.  All  he  demanded  was  the  perfect  equality  of 
these  two  Powers;  so  that  the  interests  of  Prussia, 
whose  Federal  population  was  greater  than  that  of 
Austria,  should  not  be  at  the  merc}^  of  the  latter  State. 
But,-  indeed,  the  conditions  of  Federal  reform  were  such 
as  even  Austria  herself  knew  her  rival  would  never 
accept ;  and  Bismarck  believed  that  her  only  object  in 
l^roposing  them  was  to  force  on  Prussia  a  pretext  for 
retiring  from  the  Confederation  altogether,  thus  leaving 
her  unchallenged  mistress  of  the  German  field.  At  the 
sam/3  time  he  pointed  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  pro- 
posed changes,  and  horrified  the  Sovereigns  by  again 
suggesting  the  election  of  a  regular  German  Parliament, 
*'  in  which  Prussia  would  have  to  make  no  sacrifice 
which  was  not  for  the  good  of  all  Germany." 

But  the  Congress  of  Princes  heeded  not   the   pro- 
tests and  counter-pro])Osals  of  a  Power  which 

I*ruRsia  is  ^       '^ 

in"»a  Hi-      had  refused  to  join  their  dehberations.  Wholly 
iiiutier«  w)ine-      uudcr  thc  influcuce  of  Austria,  it  hastened  to 

tiling  nboiit  a 

casus  htui.         api^rove  the  Federal  lleform  Act  put  forward 
bv  thy<-   State,  and  sent  it  to  King  William  with  the 
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implied  alternative  of  acquiescence  in  the  new  or- 
ganisation or  exclusion  from  it.  The  great  querelle 
(T JiUemand  about  the  Emperor's  beard  seemed  to  be 
ripening  fast.  Things,  in.deed,  looked  very  black. 
"  It  wants  a  humble  confidence  in  God,"  wrote  Bis- 
marck, "  not  to  despair  of  the  future  of  our  country." 
Bismarck  did  have  this  confidence  in  God,  in  addition  to 
which  he  firmly  believed  in  himself  and  in  the  big 
battalions  of  his  royal  master.  That  these  battalions 
Avould  shortly  have  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt.  Accustomed  as  the  German  people 
were,  to  hear  the  false  alarm-cry  of  "wolf"  proceeding 
from  Frankfort,  they  only  now  shrugged  their  shoulders 
on  hearing  Prussia  muttering  something,  with  clenched 
teeth,  about  a  casus  belli ;  but  they  had  not  yet  become 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  man  at  the  head  of 
her  Government.  Now,  thought  that  man,  there  was 
clearly  nothing  left  for  Prussia  but  to  cut  with  the 
sword  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  German  question.  She 
was  becoming  the  plaything  of  Austria,  and  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  her  petty  neighbours.  Austria,  it  is  true, 
after  all  her  talking:,  made  no  serious  effort  to  realise 
the  scheme  of  reform  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Sovereigns  ;  but  still  she  had  betrayed  her  hand.  She 
had  boldly  shown  that  nothing  would  content  her  but 
the  complete  subjection  of  Prussia  to  her  will ;  and 
Bismarck  was  Resolved,  not  only  that  Prussia  should 
never  commit  a  second  Olmiitz,  but  that  she  should  also 
be  revenged  on  her  first  penitential  pilgrimage  thither. 
And  the  sooner  the  better.     The  hour  which  Bismarck 
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knew  must  come,  and  had  so  long  been  yearning  for, 
seemed  at  last  on  the  very  point  of  striking.  But 
suddenly  an  event  occurred  which  caused  the  hand  of 
time  to  stand,  if  not,  indeed,  to  go  back. 

On   the   night   of   the    14th   of   November,    1863, 
Frederick  VII.,  King  of  Denmark,  died;  and  Frankfort 

at  once  ceded  its  i^reroffative,  as  the  centre 

Death   of    the  .  . 

mii"rk  and^Tts     ^^  Europcan  interest,  in  favour  of  Copen- 

hagen.  And  now,  it  we  were  writing  an 
epic  poem,  we  should  invoke  the  heavenly  Muse  of 
History  to  descend  and  shed  a  clear  directing  light  on 
one  of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  episodes  that  ever 
perplexed  poor  human  writer.  By  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
again  burst  upon  distracted  Europe — tliat  question 
which  Prince  Metternich  said  was  **the  bone  on  which 
the  Grermans  were  whetting  their  teeth,"  which  Lord 
Palmerston  described  as  a  "  match  that  would  set 
Europe  on  fire,"  which  an  irreverent  Frenchman 
vowed  would  remjiin  even  aft^r  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  passed  away,  and  which  Bismarck  himself 
declared  could  funiish  matter  for  a  "  play  representing 
the  intrigues  of  diplomacy."  "  When  I  was  made  a 
Prince,"  said  the  Chancellor  once,  "  the  King  insisted 
upon  putting  Alsace-Lorraine  into  my  coat  of  anus. 
But  I  would  much  rather  have  had  Schleswig-Holstein ; 
that  is  the  campaign,  politically  speaking,  of  which  I 
am  proudest." 

Unfortunately,  the  world  has  not  yet  been  furnished 
wif])  all  ^h^  iii'^^'irial  necessary  to  enable  it  to  appreciate 
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this  diplomatic  masterpiece.  Bismarck,  however,  has 
himself  informed  us  that  he  put  his  hand  to  it  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  the  King  of  Den- 

Di8TTl&1*ck  *8 

mark.     "We  had  at  that  time   a   Cabinet     "dipioniatic 

masterpiece. 

Council  when  I  made  one  of  the  longest 
speeches  of  which  I  have  ever  been  guilty,  wherein  there 
was  much  that  must  have  appeared  extraordinary  and 
impossible  to  my  audience,  and  from  the  astonished 
looks  of  my  colleagues  they  evidently  thought  I  had 
lunched  too  freely."  Bismarck  had  a  distinct  end  in 
view,  but  he  did  not  very  well  see  how  it  was  to  be 
attained.  In  fact  the  "  diplomatic  masterpiece,"  to 
which  he  now  addressed  himself,  was  to  resemble  the 
r/irf  (Pcpfwre  of  those  writers  of  romance  who  begin  a 
chapter  without  exactly  seeing  how  it  will  end,  and 
make  some  one  knock  at  the  door  of  their  hero's  room 
without  themselves  knowing  who  is  to  come  in. 

Frederick  VII.  died,  and  the  burning  question  arose 
— who  was  to  reign  in  his  stead?     Not  over  the  Danish 
Kingdom  pure  and  simple,  for  that  was  clear  enough ; 
but  over  the  two  provinces  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  which  had  Ion":  been  attached  to     wigHoiHtein 

"  ^  Question. 

it  by  a  sort  of  personal  or  dynastic  relation- 
sliip,  in  the  same  way  as  Luxemburg,  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  was  subject  to  the  throne  of 
Holland,  or  as  Hanover,  another  member  of  that  Con- 
federation, owed  allegiance  to  the  English  CrowTi.  The 
deceased  Sovereign,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  had 
been  King  of  Denmark  and  Duke  in  Schleswig- Hol- 
stein ;  and,  as  Duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  he  had 
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been  represented  in  the  Germanic  Diet.  The  popula- 
tion of  Holstein  was  wholly  German,  that  of  Schleswig 
mainly  so ;  and  the  former  province,  but  it  only,  be- 
longed to  Germany  by  a  political  sort  of  union,  while 
personally,  so  to  speak,  like  Schleswig,  appertaining  to 
Denmark. 

How  this  monstrously  anomalous  relationship  had 
come  into  existence  it  is  as  little  the  duty  of  the  brief 
biographer  to  set  forth,  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  practical 

moralist  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  evil. 

Two  oppOHing  ^  ^ 

IheEfl^'"'"'"       Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  a  long  time  the 

relationship  had  existed,  but  not  without 
constant  efforts  being  made  to  adjust  it.  The  Danes,  on 
one  side,  had  steadily  striven  to  complete  their  dominion 
over  the  Duchies ;  w^hile  the  Germans,  on  the  other,  had 
been  no  less  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  bring  them 
entirely  within  the  fold  of  the  great  Fatherland.  For 
many  years  the  Duchies  had  been  exposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  two  opposing  tendencies — lust  of  unnatural  con- 
quest on  one  side,  and  the  principle  of  nationality  on  the 
other ;  and  it  began  to  seem  as  if  the  unfortunate 
provinces  would  soon  have  to  succumb  to  the  rush  of 
these  conflicting  currents,  in  the  same  way  as  com  or 
barley  yields  to  the  action  of  a  couple  of  grindstones. 
They  had  been  repeatedly  overrun  by  Danish  and 
German  armies  ;  they  had  been  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  their  own  sons ;  they  had  been  dosed  with  treaties, 
and  bandaged  with  protocols,  and  doctored  by  con- 
ferences. But  we  need  not  look  further  back  into  the 
catalogue  of  their  woes  than  the  year  IS 52,   when  all 
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their  past  struggles  and  vicissitudes  were  sumraed  up  in 
the  Treaty  of  London 

By  that  Treaty — to  which  England,  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Eussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  were 
parties — the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Den-  ^^^  Treaty  of 
mark  and  the  Duchies  was,  in  default  of  '^'^^""  ^'''''• 
heirs  male  of  Frederick  VII.,  assured  to  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  the  existing 
rights  and  mutual  obligations  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  respect  of  Hol- 
stein  and  Lauenburg,  should  not  thereby  be  altered. 
Now  these  rights  and  obligations  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  based  on  an  agreement  which  was  the  result  of 
long  negotiations  (in  1851  and  1852)  between  Denmark 
on  one  side,  and  Prussia  and  Austria  (acting  on  their 
own  initiative  for  the  Diet)  on  the  other,  and  which 
formed  the  consideration  for  the  accession  of  the  two 
latter  Powers  to  the  Treaty  of  London.  Stated  in  brief, 
and  general  terms,  the  King  of  Denmark  undertook  not 
to  incorporate  Schleswig  with  the  rest  of  his  monarchy, 
nor  to  do  anything  tending  thereunto,  while  guarantee- 
ing to  both  the  Duchies  the  continuance  of  their  large 
measure  of  traditional  autonomy,  with  the  common  use 
and  enjoyment  of  certain  local  institutions. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  solemn  engagements,  the 
process  of  *'  Danification  "  in  the  Duchies 
was  carried  on  in  a  more  determined  and     ikuthm 'oftiio 

DiK-hies. 

masterful  way  than  ever,  and  the  Diet  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  the  Govern- 
v 
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mentof  Copenhagen.*  Years  passed,  and,  from  merely 
omitting  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  the  Danes  actually 
proceeded  to  violate  them.  Like  the  Austrians,  they 
had  been  keenly  watching  the  course  of  the  parlia- 
mentary conflict  in  Prussia ;  and,  like  the  Austrians  with 
their  Fiirsteniag  schemes  of  Federal  reform,  they  saw 
that  now  was  their  opportunity,  when  Prussia's  hands 
were  bound,  or  seemed  to  be  bound,  by  her  internal 
troubles  and  her  Polish  insurrection  difficulties.  Now 
was  the  time,  thought  Frederick  VII.  ;  and  on  the  30th 
March,  18(53,  he  issued  his  famous  Patent  dissolving 
the  traditional  union  between  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
and  decreeing  certain  changes  in  their  Constitution 
which  were  tantamount  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
former  province  with  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  proper — 
an  end  which  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself  not  to 
compass.  Trammelled  though  he  was  with  manifold 
domestic  cares,  Bismarck  at  once  protested  against  this 
flagrant  breach  of  treaty  obligations.  The  Diet  like- 
wise took  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  despite  the  urgent 
intervention  of  England,  who  was  virtually  told  tO| 
\  mind  her  own  business,!  it  decreed  (October  1)  "  Federal! 
execution"  in   Holstein- Lauenburg  for  the  defence  ofl 

*  Soo  p.  228,  ante. 

t "  On  October  2;W  I  liad  to  notify  to  Earl  RiisRcll  that  the  Diet 
docliiK'd  tho  ]>r()i>('Hal  of  nuHliatioii  oontaiiiod  in  her  Majesty's  dcspatcb  of 
S(»ptoml)«T  2i»,  wliich  I  had  }>laccd  in  the  hand8  of  the  President  of  the 
Diet  on  tlie  luoniing  of  October  1  (the  day  on  which  " execution "  waa 
decreed).  Tliat  oiTi'r  was  declined  in  courteous  terms  on  the  ground  that 
the  affairs  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg"  were  essentially  affairs  of  the 
Union,  and  tliat,  as  they  were  such,  the  interference  of  Foreign  Powers 
could  not.  be  permitted." — B\v  A.  Mnlet  (HepresevUitive  of  England  at  the 
7*tt/^  in  ''"'^  *'  O^'/^wf-oir  of  the  Germanic  Conftderatioii,'^  p.  54. 
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German  interests  in  those  oppressed  Duchies.*  Mean- 
while the  Danes  remained'  defiant,  and  on  the  13th 
November  their  Parliament  passed  a  law  incorporating 
Schleswig  with  Denmark.  On  the  15th  Frederick  VII. 
died  before  he  could  sanction  the  new  Constitution ;  but, 
yielding  to  the  clamours  of  the  Copenhagen  mob,  his 
successor.  Christian  IX.,  signed  it  before  he  had  been  two 
days  on  the  throne.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  when  the  death  of  Frederick 
VII.  of  Denmark,  and  his  succession  under  the  Treaty 
of  London  by  Christian  IX.,  enabled  Bismarck  to  use 
that  question  as  a  welcome  tool  for  tackling  the  work 
of  German  unity. 

King  of  Denmark,  and  Duke  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
— that  was  the  title  of  Christian  IX.      But  this  double 
title,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  new 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  did  not  long  remain 
uncontested.     Another   Richmond  at  once     cittimantto 

the  Duchies. 

appeared  in  the  field  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  claiming  to  be  legitimate 
heir  to  the  Duchies,  and  denouncing  the  King  of  Den- 
mark's dominion  over  them  as  a  '*  usurpation  and 
unrighteous  act  of  violence."  Neither  the  Germanic 
Diet  as  a  body,  nor  the  Duchies  themselves,  nor  the 
various  pretenders  to  their  crown,  had  been  consulted  by 
the  signatories  of  the  new  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  this 

*  Most  accounts  of  tlio  last  j)haso  of  the  Sclilcswisf-Holsteiii  question 
convey  tlic^  impression  that  execution  in  the  Duchies  was  only  decreed 
nfhr  the  (h'utli  of  Frederick  VII.  From  tlie  above  it  will  be  seen  that  tho 
stone  was  actually  set  rolling  before  the  King  died. 

V  2 


n 
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was   the   result.     The    proclamation   of    Frederick  of 

Augustenburg  was  received  in  the  Duchies 
Jilel?k!s^ihe  en-     tliemsclves,   and   throughout  all  Germany, 

thusiusinof  his  ..,  i  i        r»  i  t     i  ^ 

(•ouutryiiien        With  a  shout  01  applause :  and,  by  a  large 

for  the  Prince  ^^  '^  ° 

burgTcause".       ^^jority,  the   Prussian   Chamber    at   once 

passed  a  motion  calling  upon  all  German 
States  to  assist  the  Prince-Pretender  in  enforcing  his 
claims. 

I: 

J  '*  Wait  a  minute,  gentlemen ;    not    so    fast,  please,"    said  Bis- 

marck,  in  substance,  in  the  debate  on  the  motion.  "  You  forget 
tliat  we  (Prussia  and  Austria)  are  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  London, 
which  recognises  King  Christian  IX.  as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
What  l  Would  you  have  us  break  a  Treaty  1  W^hei*e  is  your  publia 
conscience  ?  It  is  true  that,  by  endorsing  the  wrongful  act  of  his 
pn^deoessor,  he  has  already  entitled  us  to  withdraw  from  that 
Treaty  ;  but  surely  it  is  for  us  to  say  when  it  shall  suit  our  conveni- 
ence to  do  so.  By  disavowing  and  undoing  the  acts  of  Fi-ederick 
YIL,  the  new  King  may  still  claim  our  adherence  to  the  Treaty  of 
London,  and  we  must  have  patience  a  little  to  see  if  he  does  so  ;  but 
it  must  surely  be  clear  to  you  that,  if  we  already  quash  that  agree- 
ment, all  the  Danish  obligations  towards  the  Duchies,  whereon  it  is 
leased,  will  also  fall  to  the  ground,  and  thus  we  should  have  no 
longer  any  warrant  for  championing  German  rights  in  Schleswig, 
which  is  meanwhile,  don't  you  see,  the  essential  matter.  The  ques- 
tion of  succession  is  quite  another  thing,  and  one  that  can  wait;  but 
surely  tlie  wrongs  of  our  oppressed  compatriots  must  first  l>e  righted. 
Let  us  lirst  set  their  house  in  order,  and  then  it  will  be  easy  to 
decide  who  shall  rule  over  them." 


AVe  know  that,  in  less  than  two  years,  the  policy 
above  set  forth  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
Ducliics  with  Prussia,  and  in  the  furnishing  of  that 
cause  of  quarrel  which  Bismarck  had  long  been  studying 
to  fasten  o"   Austria.     This  was  the  result.     Was  it 
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premeditated  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was ; 
and  there  is  little  wonder  that  Bismarck  should  have 
always  regarded  the  execution  of  his  Schleswig-Holstein 
policy  as  his  diplomatic  masterpiece.  The  end  was 
pre-determined ;  the  means  had  to  be  improvised  to  suit 
circumstances. 

"  Iniquitous  spoliation  of  Denmark !  "  resounded  all 
.  over  Europe,  especially  in  England.  That  there  was 
*' iniquity  "  in  the  matter  somewhere  could  ,.^ 
not  be  denied,  but  on  whom  was  it  to  be  "samsoni^o- 
fixed  ?  On  the  Danes,  or  on  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck, or  on  the  German  nation?  As  for  the  Danes,  we 
have  seen  how  they  kept  their  word  in  regard  to  the 
Duchies.  With  respect,  again,  to  the  German  people, 
they  were  calling  upon  Bismarck  to  tear  up  the  Treaty 
of  London  with  the  clamorous  persistence  of  the  Fiend 
who  stood  at  the  elbow  of  Launcelot  Gobbo  and  urged 
him  to  run  away  from  his  master  the  Jew.  But  though 
his  conscience  would  have  served  him  to  run,  his  con- 
venience bade  him  sta3\  All  Germany  was  agreed  that 
the  Duchies  must  now,  once  for  all,  be  withdrawn  from 
the  despotic  influence  of  Denmark ;  and  to  this  extent 
Bismarck  was  privately  at  one  with  his  countrymen. 
The  only  point  of  difference  between  them  was  as  to  the 
semblance  of  loyalty  in  their  several  modes  of  procedure, 
and  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  recovered  children  which, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Carlyle,  had  been  so  **  dreadfully 
ill-nursed  by  Niobe  Denmark."  The  nation  loudly 
demanded  the  provinces  for  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
burg,  thus   asking  to   add  another   propping-stone  to 
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the  loose  and  crumbling  edifice  of  the  Confederation 
wliicli  Bismarck  had  sworn  in  his  soul  to  level  with 
the  ground.  And  could  Samson  Agonistes  uncon- 
cernedly view  the  addition  of  another  pillar  to  the 
Dagon-temple  w^hich  he  was  about  to  shake  down? 

Prussia  and  Austria  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Diet  to  carry  out  its  decree  (of  the  1st  October)  for 
^^    ,,.     ,       federal  execution  in  Holstein.     About  the 

The    Diet    de- 

tkln^irHo"  middle  of  December — being  a  month  after 
dims  to  inter-     the  death  of  the  Kins:  of  Denmark — a  com- 

ferc  in  Schle«-  ^ 

^^^^'  bined   army,    twelve    thousand    strong,   of 

Saxons  and  Hanoverians  entered  that  Duchy;  and' 
Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  who  was  proclaimed 
Sovereign  under  its  aegis,  took  up  his  seat  in  Kiel.  "  So 
far,  so  good,  although  not  altogether  well,"  thought 
Bismarck ;  **  but  Schleswig,  after  all,  is  our  main 
object."  Would  the  Diet,  therefore,  be  good  enough  to 
request  the  King  of  Denmark  to  annul  the  unjust  Con- 
stitution (incorporating  Schleswig  with  his  monarchy) 
which  was  the  first  act  of  his  reign  ;  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  order  the  seizure  of  that  other  Duchy  as  a 
pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  Denmark's  solemn  engage- 
ments towards  the  German  Powders  with  respect  to  it? 
No,  strange  to  say,  the  Diet  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
and  it  was  supported  by  the  Pan-Germanists,  who  were 
horrified  by  the  opening  of  this  possible  door  of  escape 
to  Denmark,  and  by  the  prospect  of  her  recovering  her 
old  sway  over  the  Duchies.  The  Diet  had  ratified  the 
agreements  between  Denmark  on  one  side,  and  Prussia 
and  A'l^tri"'  on  ^^^^  other,  which,  as  far  as  concerned  the 
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two  latter  Powers,  formed  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
London ;  but  now,  when  called  upon  to  insist  upon  the 
performance  of  those  agreements,  it  drew  back.  It  was 
burdened  with  theoretical  scruples  ;  its  jurisdiction  only 
extended  to  Holstein ;  it  could  not  interfere  with 
Schleswig.  '*  Very  well  then,"  said  Bismarck  (who 
secretly  thanked  Heaven  for  once  that  the  Diet  was 
composed  of  professorial  instead  of  practical  men) ; 
**  very  well  then;  if  you  won't,  tee  will,  and  must;-' 
and  he  forthwith  announced  that  Prussia  and  Austria 
w^ould  take  it  upon  themselves  to  enforce  the  promise 
which  had  been  primarily  made  to  them. 

That  the  Diet  was  perfectly  right  in  decreeing 
federal  execution  in  injured  Holstein,  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt.     That  Prussia  and  Austria 

^  How  nismarck 

were  not,  in  the  circumstances,  every  bit  as     qiesuono? 

1  J     1      •  1  •  i  1      •        J  both  Duchies. 

much  warranted  m  sendmg  tlieir  troops 
into  equally  oppressed  Schleswig,  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  show.  Bismarck  regarded  the  treat- 
ment of  Schleswig  by  the  Danes  in  precisely  the  same 
light  as  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  would 
have  considered  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Sultan's 
promises  of  autonomy  in  Eastern  Iloumelia,  and  as  they 
(lid  look  upon  his  recalcitrancy  with  respect  to  Dulcigno. 
He  maintained  that  the  upholding  of  German  rights, 
not  only  in  Holstein,  but  also  in  Schleswig,  was  a 
"  national  duty  of  honour  "  (to  quote  his  own  words)  ; 
just  as  the  JJritish  Government  had  described  the  en- 
^^agements  of  Denmark  with  respect  to  these  Duchies 
as  a  *'  debt  of  honour.''      With  indubitable  right  upon 
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his  side,  he  committed  himself  to  a  course  which  ex- 
posed him  to  the  charge  of  perpetrating  a  huge  public 
wrong.  It  is  seldom,  one  may  say  at  least,  that  a 
policy  of  aggression  has  been  so  plausibly  vindicated  by 
the  principles  of  justice. 

*'  Grant  us  twelve  million  thalers  to  carry  out  our 
policy,"   said   Bismarck   to   the   country.      "Nay,   by 

Heaven,  not  one   sin^rle  eroschen  will  we 

The   Chamber  .  t      ,         r      •  i  • 

^/"fiicMo"  &^^'^  y^^'  '  answered  the  furious  deputies ; 
Sffuea"?/j,-Hoi-     '*  and  furthermore,  in  consideration  that  this 

stein  policy. 

policy  of  yours,  among  its  other  ruinous 
consequences,  can  only  lead  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Duchies  to  Denmark  (sic),  we  shall  employ  all  the  legal 
means  at  our  disposal  to  oppose  and  thwart  it."* 
**  Very  well  then,  gentlemen,"  resolutely  but  cheerfully 
rejoined  Bismarck  (who  smiled  in  his  sleeve  at  the  idea 
of  his  returning  the  Duchies  to  Denmark),  "  Flectere  si 
nequeo  super os,  Acheron t a  'movebo;''\  '*if  you  will  not 
give  us  the  money  we  require  in  a  constitutional  way, 
we  must  simply  take  it  where  we  can  get  it.  .  .  . 
And  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  and  also  the  foreign 
countries  you  speak  of,  that  if  we  find  it  necessary  to 
wage  war,  we  shall  do  so  with  or  without  your  ap- 
proval."} ''Strike  up  the  ' Hohenfriedberg  March/ 
and  away  with  you  at  once  to  Schleswig,"  he  exclaimed 
(in   effect)   to   the   Austro-Prussian   troops,  who  were 

•  Qiiokxl  from  a  resolution  proposed  by  Schultze-Delitzsch,  and 
<*arried  by  275  against  57,  the  same  majority  as  refused  the  credit  de- 
manded. 

t  Speech  of  2l8t  January,  1864. 

\  Speech  of  17th  April.  1863. 
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waiting    for    this    order     like    impatient    hounds    in 
leash. 

Prussia  and  Austria  advancing  hand  in  hand  !  How 
had  this  incredible  result  been  achieved?  By  what 
means  had  the  huntsman  succeeded  in  coupling  for  the 
chase  these  quarrelsome  and  incompatible  . ,    , 

^  *■  Anstna^and) 

liounds  ?  But  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  Prussia  vlll^^hand 
fiercely  muttered  something  about  a  casus 
hvUi ;  but  now  she  had  opened  her  fraternal  arms  to  her 
scheming  rival.  And  her  implacable  rival  readily 
accepted  the  profferred  embrace,  little  divining  that  it 
would  prove  as  the  fatal  hug  of  a  bear.  Bismarck  had 
now  completely  turned  the  tables  on  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  who  had  sworn  to  "  abase  Prussia,  and  then  abolish 
her."  Unwitting  Austria  was  already  outwitted,  and  it 
only  remained  to  efface  her.  She  had  fallen  into  the  pit 
that  was  prepared  for  her.  Austria,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  champion  and  favourite  of  the  minor  States, 
had  now  parted  with  the  secret  of  her  influence  over 
them.  Austria,  who  had  always  been  the  mainstay  and 
spiritus  rector  of  the  Diet,  had  now  been  induced  to 
discard  its  authority,  and,  indeed,  to  sign  the  deed  of  its 
dissolution.  From  the  moment  the  two  great  Powers 
resolved  to  act  together  in  opposition  to  the  Diet,  the 
Germanic  Confederation  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dead  and  buried.  A  great  result  *  But  what  had 
induced  Austria  to  contribute  to  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  anxious  to  retrieve  the 
prestige  of  arms  which  she  had  so  ingloriously  lost  in 
the    Italian    war ;    secondly,   she   could    not   bear  the 
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thought  of  Prussia  reaping  all  the  honour,  and  possible 
profit,  of  an  enterprise  in  which  she  herself  was  clearly 
Why  Austria]  entitled  to  take  part;  thirdly,  she  was 
did  so.  honestly  anxious  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
false  and  perilous  position  (towards  Prussia)  in  which  she 
had  been  placed  by  her  Fiirsienstag  scheme  of  Federal 
reform  ;  and  fourthly,  and  above  all,  she  was  filled  with 
alarm  at  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the  Duchies. 
What  might  not  become  of  all  the  thrones  of  Europe, 
insidiously  argued  Bismarck,  if  the  operation  of  this 
principle  of  nationality  were  allowed  free  course ;  if  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners  were  permitted  to  erect  into  a 
precedent  the  caprice  of  a  populace  in  the  choice  of  their 
ruler?  And  if  any  nation  had  reason  to  dread  and 
discountenance  the  principle  of  nationalities,  was  it  not 
Austria,  with  her  polyethnic  conglomeration  of  conflict- 
ing races?  These  motives  and  arguments  prevailed, 
and  Bismarck  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Austria 
express  her  readiness  to  share  the  odium  which  his 
occupation  of  Schleswig  evoked  in  Germany,  and,  indeed, 
in  Europe.  ]iy  masterly  diplomacy  he  had  managed  to 
enlist  the  services  of  a  rival  Power  to  aid  him  in  gaining 
a  territorial  acquisition  which  he  had  predetermined  to 
secure  for  Prussia,  as  he  had  also  discovered  means  of  put- 
ting Austria  in  the  wrong  before  the  European  tribunal 
in  the  quarrel  which  he  w^as  contriving  to  fix  upon  her.* 
On  the  1st  February,  ISfit,  the  Austro-Prussian 
army  of  occupation  t  crossed  the  Eider,  and  within  a 

•  Malet's  "  Ovortbrow  of  the  Gennanic  Confederation,"  p.  14. 

"♦•  Thf*  ;»Uu»A  army  of  occupation,  whicli  was  at  firat  commanded  by  old 
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week  it  had  victoriously  engaged  the  Danes  at  several 
places,  driven  them  from  the  Danewerk,  swept  them 
northward  as  with  a  broom,  and  forced  the     „,    _,  ^ 

War  with 

bulk  of  them  to  take  refuge  behind  the  ?p*^itrontoit 
redoubts  of  Diippel,  their  last  refuge  and 
bulwark  in  Schleswig.  This  was  swift  and  eflfective 
work,  and  what  added  to  its  merit  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  accomplished  in  spite  of  difficultiiss  which,  to  a  man 
of  less  force  of  will  and  keenness  of  insight  than  Bis- 
marck, would  have  proved  deterrent  or  insuperable. 
With  the  vast  majority  of  his  own  countrymen  he  was 
as  unpopular  as  Strafford  before*  his  impeachment.  Not 
only  had  they  refused  him  the  extraordinary  supplies 
demanded  to  bear  him  out  in  his  Schleswig-Holstein 
policy,  but  also  again  rejected  the  military  estimates. 
The  parliamentary  conflict  was  still  fiercely  raging ; 
the  country  was  still  without  a  budget;  and  even 
the  King  had  been  charged  with  disregarding  the  admo- 
nition which  once  made  the  great,  but  unscrupulous, 
Napoleon  pause :  "  Fofre  Majesta  va  fusilier  la  loi^  * 
And  while  the  Chamber  had  vowed  to  do  all  in  its  power 

Field-marslial  Wraiigel  (Prussian),  wan  coini>o8cd  of  an  Anstrian  Corps  of 
i^O.OlH)  men  under  Marslial  von  Gableuz,  aud  a  Prussian  Curtis  of  25,000 
under  Prince  Fn»deriek  Charles — in  all  45,000  men  and  ninety  guns. 
Tlu'se  forces  advanced  in  two  eolunms  or  armies — the  Austrians  with  the 
PrncHian  (J nurds  on  the  left,  the  rest  of  the  PiiLssians  on  the  right.  On 
the  Danes  evacuntin*?  their  primary  lino  of  defence,  the  Dauewerk,  tlie 
left  army  advanci'd  into  and  occupied  Jutland,  while  the  Pmssians  on  the 
ri^ht  remaine<l  to  deal  with  the  redoubts  of  Diipixd.  After  their  capture,  . 
Prince  Fredi'rick  Charles  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  • 
troops,  his  place  as  commander  of  the  Prussian  corps  being  taken  by 
Herwartii  V(m  Bittenfeld. 

*  Speech  of  Professor  Gneist,  2l8t  January,  18t>4. 
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to  "oppose  and  thwart "  Bismarck's  policy,  it  was  equally 
assailed  by  the  Governments  of  the  minor  German 
States.  He  virtually  stood  alone,  in  all  the  solitariness 
of  misunderstood  genius.  And  to  the  opposition  which 
hampered  him  at  home,  there  was  added  the  intervention 
with  which  he  was  threatened  from  abroad. 

Of  this  threatened  intervention  the  chief  deviser  was 
England,  and  England  now  played  a  part  which,  in  the 

words  of  one  best  able  to  judge,*  "lowered 
of  foreign  inter-     our  national  rcDutatiou  and  leit  a  stiffma 

of  egotism  on  the  nation/'  In  spite  of  the 
opportunities  that  had  been  afforded  them  in  the  pre- 
vious year  by  the  incidents  of  the  Polish  rising,  her 
Majesty's  advisers  had  not  yet  comprehended  the 
character  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs, 
or  they  never  would  have  addressed  to  "  M.  de  Bis- 
marck," as  they  called  him  (we  find  Earl  Russell  even 
dubbing  him  **  Count,"  long  before  he  was  raised  to  that 
rank),t  so  much  mere  "  waste  paper." J  It  was  natural 
enough  for  the  English  Government  to  fear  that  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Danish  monarchy  might  lead  to 
an  undue  and  dangerous  predominance  of  Prussia  on 
the  Baltic,  but  it  was  surely  incumbent  upon  it  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  which  tlireatened  to  end 
in  the  realisation  of  that  fear.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  performed  this  duty  with  the 
requisite   impartiality  of   mind;  and   its    obliquity   of 

*  Sir  A.  Ma  let,  "  Overthrow  of  German  Confederation,"  p.  27. 
f  Idem,  p.  88. 

X  Sir.  A.  Malet  was  one  day  told  by  Baron  v.  der  Pfordt^n  that  he 
" looked  on  E«^^  Russells  desjmt'Ches  as  so  much  waste  paperi"  p.  16. 
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judgment    was    rendered    still    more    crooked   by    the 
eontagiun  of  popular  feeling. 

It  is  strange  that  the  most  matter-of-fact  people  in 
the  world  should  be  at  times  also  the  most  sentimental. 
When  the  great  war  between   France  and 
Germany  broke  out,  there  were  few'  averatre     ot  a,e  uriiish 

'  °         chumcler. 

Englishmen  who  did  not  believe  that  Ger- 
many was  in  the  right,  and  France  in  the  wrong.  And 
yet  when  unjust  France  had  been  beaten  down,  and 
victorious  Germany  was  pressing  on  to  reap  the  natural 
and  necessary  reward  of  lier  triumphs,  there  were  few 
of  the  same  Englishmen  who  did  not  cry  out  to  spare 
poor  France,  and  not  be  too  hard  on  great,  noble,  aud 
higlily  civilised  France  in  the  day  of  her  dire  afliictioa 
and  utter  prostration  in  tlie  dust.  It  was  far  worse 
with  the  Danish  war.  Tlie  dispute  which  led  to  it  was 
a  much  more  recondite  question  than  the  Spanish  can- 
didature of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUern,  and  few  English- 
men got  to  the  bottom  of  it  all.  It  was  enough  to 
arouse  their  sympathies  to  see  a  brave  little  people  like 
the  Danes  heroically,  but  hopelessly,  struggling  against 
two  huge  bully  Powers  like  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and 
these  sympathies  were  still  further  deepened  by  the  fact 
of  the  nation  having  lately  received  into  its  midst — to 
be  tlu'ir  future  Queen — that  "sea-king's  daughter  from 
over  the  sea,"  whose  winning  graces  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  pity  of  all  chivalrous  hearts  for  her 
hard-pressed  countrymen  and  kinsfolk. 

ytill,  the  attitude  of  most  Englishmen  to  the  Danish 
war  was  much  more  creditable  to  their  hearts  than  to 
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their  heads ;  and  had  their  Government  not  been  simi- 
larly affected,  it  would  not  have  exposed  itself  to  the 
uismarck  die-  humiliating  reproach  of  having,  by  its  policy 
joicry  and  mc-     01  words  wituout  acts,  Icit  au  endurm ff  stiOTia 

iiace3"ofEng-  ^  . 

*'*"*^  of  reproach  upon  the  nation.  Bismarck  was 

already  too  well  acquainted  with  the  motives  of  the 
European  Cabinets  to  pay  serious  heed  to  the  fire  of 
menace  and  remonstrance  which  continued  to  play  upon 
him  from  London.  No  continental  statesman  had  ever, 
in  similar  circumstances,  dared  to  defy  Britannia  as 
Herr  von  Bismarck  now  did.  Her  "cajolery  and 
menaces  "  he  treated  with  equal  disdain  *  Baulked  in 
every  one  of  her  repeated  efforts  to  deter  the  Austro- 
Prussian  allies  from  crossing  the  Eider,  England  at  last 
sought  the  co-operation  of  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
in  order  to  produce  **  sufficient  moral  effect  "  on  Prussia, 
or,  failing  that,  to  give  "  material  assistance  "  to  the 
Danes.  But,  alas !  the  affairs  of  Prussia  were  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  impervious  to  the  operation  of  mere 
'*  moral  effect ;  "  and  he  had  already  taken  good  care  to 
,  make  himself  sure  of  his  men,  in  expectation  of  such  a  con- 
tingency as  the  present.  Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  laid  under  a  counter-obligation  to  Prussia  by  the 
services  of  the  latter  in  the  matter  of  the  Polish  insur- 
rection ;  t  while  not  only  had  France  been  propitiated 

*  Malet,  p.  26. 

t  '*  I  can  only  say  lliat  the  Convention  (with  Russia)  has  done  us 
no  harm  in  nil  this  Danish  question,  and  tlint  it  is  doubtfal  whetlier, 
without  it.  Russia's  relations  to  ns  in  all  imst  and  future  phases  of  this 
(pu'stion   would   be    so  friendly  as  they  actually    are." — Speech  in  the 
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by  a  favourable  commercial  treaty,  and  indulged  with 
delusive  prospects  of  unmolested  conquest — who  can 
tell  where?— but  her  Emperor  also  was  as  piqued  at 
England's  rejection,  as  he  was  flattered  by  Prussia's 
acceptance,  of  his  idea  of  a  Congress  of  Sovereigns  for 
readjusting  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  he  had 
issued  invitations  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark. 

The  war  went  on  disastrously  for  the  overmatched 
Danes,  and  every  achievement  of  the  allies  was  the 
signal  for  repeated  acts  of  protest  or  proposal  on  the 
part  of  England.  Now  it  w\as  mediation,  then  a  proto- 
col, then  a  conference,  and  then  an  armistice ;  but  Bis- 
marck was  ever  ready  with  his  answer  to  these  devices. 
At  length,  w^hen  the  allies  had  entered  Jutland,  the 
Danes  declared  themselves  ready  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  the  agreements  of  1851-52.  ''Quite  im- 
possible/' replied  Bismarck ;  '*  too  late  now,  these  no 
longer  exist;  war  cancels  all  treaties;  the  only  thing 
we  can  agree  to  is  a  Conference  without  definite 
basis,  and  without  an  armistice."  But,  meanwhile,  the 
necessity  for  insisting  on  the  latter  condition  wiis  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  crowning  victory  of  the  18th  April, 
when  the  Prussians  captured  the  bravely-defended  re- 
doubts of  Di'ippel,  and  made  themselves 
conn)l('te    masters  of  tlie  situation.     Great     of*?>appcnn- 

fljirncos  Da- 
was  the   enthusiasm  in  the  land,  and  loud     'foi!l!iJ^}JJ'* 

the  cheers  for  ''  King  William,  the  Libera-     *''"^'"^^^- 
tor    of    Schleswig,"  *    as,    with   his    **  blood-and-iron  " 

•  *'  Frovinzial  Correspondenz:* 
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Minister  at  his  side,  lie  reviewed  the  storming  columns 
in  the  Sundewdtt  three  days  after  their  bloody  victory.* 
Quickened  in  their  action  by  the  stimulus  of  ac- 
complished facts,  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  who 
had  signed  the  Treaty  of  London  (with  Count  Beust 
for  the  Germanic  Diet,  which  was  not  a  party  to  it) 
now  again  met  in  Conference  in  the  same  capital,  to 
clip  into  trim  and  seemly  shape  with  the  scissors  of 
diplomacy  the  cloth  which  had  been  slashed  from 
the  web  of  history  by  the  sword  of  war ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  first  things  they  learned  was 
that  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  had  been  cut  away  from 
beneath  their  very  feet,  and  that  they  had  no  vantage- 
ground   and  fulcrum    wherewith    to    move   the  world. 

On  the  1 5th  May,  the  moment  of  expediency 

Hisniarrk  at  ^  •^  ^    ^  r  j 

the  ffii'iy'of '     f^^'  which  he  had  been  waiting  having  now 

come,  Bismarck  announced  that  Prussia  no 
longer  deemed  herself  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  London. 
The     Fiend    had    at     last     prevailed    on     Launcelot 

•  The  storming  of  the  retloiibts  of  Dlipix?!  was  one  of  the  meet  credit- 
able feats  of  the  kind  in  the  annals  of  ni<Kh»ni  warfare.  The  position  of 
the  Danes  may  be  deseribed  by  saying  that  they  took  refuge  on  a  uarruw 
IH'niusuk— the  Sundcwitt — the  neek  of  whieh  was  defended  by  t<»n 
formidabh'  redoubts  eonnected  by  eartliworks,  and  forming  a  toni 
enni'inbk'  not  unlike  the  f anions  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Tliese  works  the 
Prussians  labonously  approached  in  reguhir  si<\ire  form  by  xig-zag  and 
parallel,  and  after  a  terrifie  eaunonade.  lasting  fiom  daybreak  till  10 o'clock 
on  th(^  morning  of  the  18th  April,  carried  them  all  with  amsh  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The  works  of  Arabi  Pasha  at  Tel-el- Kebir  were  captured 
as  rapidly  by  British  troops.  It  is  true,  the  entreiu-hments  at  Tel-el-Kebir 
wvri'  not  so  t\irmidable  as  those  at  Dii])pel,  nor  are  Egyi)tian  troojM  ecjual 
t»>  Danish  sohliers  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  storming  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
had  not  been  preceded,  as  at  Diippel.  by  a  destructive  and  demoralising 
cannonade  m  the  course  of  whieh  ll,oUU  shots  were  tired  into  the  Danish 
lines 
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Gobbo  to  run  away  from  his  master  the  Jew.  The 
hour  of  justification  for  this  step,  he  argued,  had 
arrived  when  the  Danes  broke  the  engagements  on 
which  the  Treaty  of  London  was  based ;  and  if  he  did 
not  denounce  it  sooner,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  this 
was  merely  out  of  consideration  for  the  other  non- 
Danish  parties  to  it,  and  from  a  desire  to  give  the 
D[ines  the  usual  days  of  grace.  But  they  had  remained 
stubborn  in  their  injustice,  and  had  appealed  to  arms, 
and  war  annulled  all  agreements.  That  he  was  not 
bound  to  consult  the  other  signatory  Powers  before 
abandoning  the  Treaty  he  held  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  ratifications  of  it,  so  far  as  Prussia  was  con- 
cerned, had  only  been  exchanged  between  Berlin  and 
Copenhagen.  Was  this  good  and  sufficient  reasoning, 
or  wiis  it  not? 

Is  it  necessary  to  detail  the  proceedings  of  a  Con- 
ference which  ended  in  smoke ;  as  how,  indeed,  could  it, 
in  the  circumstances,  have  ended  otherwise  ? 
Either    driven  mad  by  the  gfods  who  meant     feronceof 

•^  *^  London. 

to  destroy  them,  or  deluded  with  hopes 
of  succour  from  friends  who  could  do  nothing  but 
leave  them  in  the  lurch,  the  Danes  remained  stone-deaf 
to  the  moderate  proposals  of  the  allies,  despite  the 
"  barking  of  all  the  dogs  that  could  be  let  loose  upon 
them  at  the  Conference;"*  and  thus,  from  ''complete 
in(lepend<.*nce,*'  Bismarck  was  forced  to  raise  his  demand 
to  '*  complete  se])arati()n  "  of  the  Duchies.  The  Danes 
were  obstinately  deaf,    and    Bismarck    was    inexorably 

*  Lottor  of  Bisinarek  to  a  friend  (not  iiauied),  lt>th  May,  18(ii. 
W 
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deterrnined.     The    Conference    ended   where    it    com- 
menced, and  the  combatants  again  flew  to  arms. 

The  allies  tightened  their  grasp  on  Jutland ;    the 
Prussians,  by  another  brilliant  storming  feat,  captured 

the  island  of  Alsen*  on  which  the  enemy 
ofvieiuirt       had   sougrht    reruefe   alter   their    expulsion 

October.  18G1).  t»  &  r 

from  Di'ippel ;  and  now  at  last,  confronted 
with  such  dire  realities,  the  scales  began  to  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  the  brave  but  blinded  Danes.  The  Cabinet 
at  Copenhagen  was  changed,  and  King  Christian  im- 
ploringly appealed  to  the  *'  magnanimous  goodwill  and 
the  lofty  sense  of  justice  "  of  the  allied  Sovereigns.  On 
the  1st  of  August  the  exercise  of  these  noble  qualities 
was  evinced  in  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  by  virtue  oi 
which  the  King  of  Denmark  unconditionally  surrendered 
to  the  rulers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  the  Duchies  of 
SchleswMg,  Holstein,  and,  Lauenburg ;  and,  on  the  80th 
of  October  following,  there  was  signed  on  this  unaltered 
basis  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. t 

*  In  the  deep  darkness  of  a  summer  nif^flit — 20th  Jnue — the  Pmssiaiui 
in  160  boats  crossed  tlie  cliaiinel— about  800  yards  broad — scparatinf^  the 
IM'iiinsuIa  of  the  mainland,  wliicli  the  Diippel  redoubts  guarded,  from  the 
island  of  Alsen,  wherecm  the  Danes  had  agtiin  strongly  eutrt>nched  them- 
S(?lve8  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and,  under  a  murdenms  fire,  landed  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  position.  It  was  a  feat  which  recalled 
the  •'  Island  of  the  Soots,"  as  sung  by  Aytoun ;  or  the  crossing  uf  the 
Danube  by  the  Russians  at  Simnitza  ^^in  1877;,  as  described  by  Forbes. 

t  See  Ax)pendix. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     "  CONFLICT-TIME." 
2. —  With  the  Cluimher  and  Austria, 

In  the  diplomatic  negotiations  connected  with  the 
course  and  issue  of  the  Danish  war,  Bismarck,  of 
course,  took  an  active  part;  and  in  the  Business  and 
interval  between  the  capture  of  Alsen  picMure. 
(29th  June)  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(3()th  October),  we  find  him  darting  about  like  a  meteor 
from  place  to  place  on  business  and  on  pleasure.  First 
he  goes  to  Karlsbad  with  the  King,  to  confer  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  and 
then,  **  with  two  persons  to  ast?ist  him  with  their  cali- 
graphic  services,"  he  shoots  across  to  Vienna,  **  to  be 
stared  at  by  the  people  like  a  new  rhinoceros  for  the 
zoological  garden."* 

•  Says  the  nuthon^ss  of  **  Prinrft  BiHmarck,  Fri<md  orFoo  P  "  (anthorefs 
of  "  GtTiiian  Homo  Life  ") :  **  It  is  fresh  within  the  writer's  mcmorj  that 
wlu^ii,  after  tlu'  Treaty  of  Gasteiii "  (mistake,  siinOy.  for  before  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  ? ),  "  Prinee  Bismarek  eame  to  Vienna  with  Connts  Bcust  and 
ReclilxTp",  the  sueeessful  (li])Iomaiist,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
eares  of  State,  eame  siiuntering'  uneoneemedly  one  summer  evening  aen>H8 
file  Volksjrarten  and  round  the  eireular  oreliestra,  where  Strauss's  l)and 
was  playing  waltz»'s  as  only  Strauss's  band  ean  play  tliem.  It  was  towards 
the  Prussian  stat<'sinan  that  all  eyes  turned;  it  was  of  the  Bi^rlin  diplo- 
matist tlmt  ail  tongues  wagged.  His  very  unpopularity  had,  for  the  nonce, 
made  him  i)opuhir.     He  looked  worn  and  haggard,  but  his  powerful  figure 
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"  I  am  leading  a  laborious  life  ;  five  hours  a  day  with  these  tough 
Danes,  and  not  at  the  end  of  it  yet.  I  have  just  spent  an 
hour  in  the  Volksgarten,  unfortunately,  not  incognito,  as  seventeen 
years  ago,  but  stared  at  by  all  the  world ;  this  theatrical  exist- 
ence is  extremely  uncomfortable,  when  one  wants  to  drink  a  glass 
of  beer  in  peace." 

Then  again,  from  Gastein,  whither  he  had  followed 
the  King  a  few  days  later : 

"  Work  gets  worse  and  worse  .  .  .  it  is  a  life  like  Leporello's, 
*  never  peace  by  day  or  night,  nothing  that  doth  me  delight.' " 

From  Gastein,  on  the  special  invitation  of  Francis 
Joseph,  he  next  accompanied  the  King  to  Vienna  and 
Schonbrunn. 

"It  is  a  very  strange  thing,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  the 
latter  place,  "that  I  am  occupying  the  very  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  looking  on  to  the  private  garden  in  which  we  tres])assed  by 
moonlight  about  seventecju  yeai's  ago.  .  .  To-day  I  shot  fifty- 
three  jmrti'idges,  tifteen  hares,  and  one  rabbit,  and  yesterday,  eight 
stags  and  two  moufflons.  I  am  quite  sore  in  the  hand  and  cheek 
with  the  exertion." 

At  Vienna,  Bismarck  was  treated  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  was  decorated  b)^  Francis  Joseph  with  the 
order  of  St.  Stephen  for  his  Schleswig-Holstein  services, 
as  King  William  had  previously  given  him  his  highest 
order,  the  Black  Eagle.  "Ah,  if  I  had  but  Aim  /"  once 
involuntarily  exclaimed  the  Emperor  about  this  time,  on 
hearing  some  one  severely  rate  the  Prussian  Premier. 
From  Vienna  he  again  followed  the  King  to  Salzburg 
and  Baden,  where 

'*  couriers,  inkstands,  audicnccB  and  visits  whiz  about  me  without 

was  unbent .  and  his  henrty  laughter,  hennl  across  the  hum  of  conversation, 
proved  that  the  Pnissian  Miuisi<?r  hml  not  lost  all  taste  of  the  salt  and 
ftn'-  -11.  ,jf  lifi    >•  *]u.  manifold  cares  of  St^te.*' 
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interruption  ...  I  do  not  care  to  show  myself  at  all  on  the 
promenade,  for  nobody  will  leave  me  in  peace.'' 

So  from  Baden  he  had  to  fly  to  Pomerania,  and  then 
to  his  **  beloved  Biarritz  "  by  way  of  Paris, 

**  where  I  bhould  like  very  much  to  live  again  .  .  .  for  after  all 
it  is  only  a  convict's  life  that  I  lead  in  Berlin,  when  I  think  oi 
the  indei>endence  I  enjoyed  abroad." 

In  Biarritz  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  October,  revel- 
ling  in  the  glories  of  that  sunny  and  picturesque  clime — 
**  wonderfully  blessed  by  God'* — but  yet  occasionally 
deep  in  *'  maps  and  books;"*  and  then  we  find  him  on 

*  SfivH  JuleH  Hfingen.  a  Danish  jonmalist  employed  to  manipalatc  the 
FiirM|N*nii  Prt*Hs  in  fnvtmr  of  his  country  daring  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
trouble,  and  who  at  this  time  had  an  interview  at  Biarritz  with  Bismarck, 
whom  he  hail  foUowiMl  thither :  **  The  ProHsian  Minister  ocenpied  the 
^roniid  floor  of  thtr  fnmuus  and  now  historic  vmiiion  rouge  situated  cm  the 
shore  (»f  tlie  Bav  of  Bisc*aT.  at  the  fcN>t  of  the  hill  on  whieh  stood  the  villa 
of  the  Einiieror.  On  my  entering  his  cabinet  de  travail  I  found  him 
<*hnttin};  with  Prinet*  Orloff,  then  Russian  Minister  at  Bmssi>ls,  who  soon 
withdraw  and  It>ft  nie  alone  with  M.  de  Bismarek.  King  WilliamV  Primii 
Minister  wsh  standing  before  a  large  table  eovered  with  maps  and  hooks. 
and  h(*  took  up  and  U-gan  to  play  with  a  long  Catahmian  knife — a  weapon, 
it  may  Ih*  reninrkHl,  whieh  every  visitor  to  BiarritE  buys  (as  a  souvenir) 
from  the  SiuiniHh  i»edUrs  who  hawk  the  eouutry.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  H<*en  M.  de  Bi.sniarek  ;  but  he  did  not  then  nudce  ufiou  me  the  deep 
itii]»n-HHion  which  h<*  afterwanlH  did.  He  even  mK*med  to  show  some  em* 
bnrm%MUient  in  oiM'uiiig  the  ecmversation.  But  at  last,  after  reading  my 
letter  of  iutnxluctiim.  he  U^gan  by  abusing  the  Vieomte  de  Gudrouni^re, 
fnuii  whom  I  hnil  brought  it.  *  1  cannot,'  he  said  'admit  the  right  of  this 
'  Minmivur  *  to  iiitnsluei*  t4»  me  any  one  he  likes.  In  the  France  he  has 
tiijd  trrrifie  lien  altout  me,  es[MHrially  with  reganl  to  Polish  aifairs.  But  I 
HMvive  you  ni**r<*)y  U^rause  you  are  a  Dane,  and  although  the  Yieomte  * 
(with  A  FriMiehman's  aeeuracy)  *ealls  you  Haueen  instead  of  Haneen,  Tour 
iiniiM*  in  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  know  quite  well  that  you  have  been  very 
hard  on  us  PruNsians  in  the  Freneh  Pn^ss.* — *  That  is  indeed  quite  true.*  I 
I  i>I>li«'d  ;  *  I  have  dune  all  I  could  to  make  your  position  in  Franee  as  un- 
«oiiifnrtAbh>  SH  poKHible.*  *  Well,*  he  ngoined,  *  that  is  only  to  your  credit 
Hut  what  ia  the  object  of  your  visit  P '  '* — **Xe«  Couiieeee  de  la  DiplotnoHe^** 
par  JuUs  Hansen  {Pari$,  1($8U). 
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liis  way  back  to  Berlin  at  Paris  again,  where  lie  had 
"much  politics,  an  audience  (of  the  Emperor)  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  dinner  at  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (Foreign 
Minister)."  That  the  fate  of  the  Duchies  was  seriously 
discussed  at  St.  Cloud  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin  at  the  same  time  (30th 
October)  as  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed. 

By  the  chief  clause  in  that  Treaty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, as  before   said,    surrendered   Schleswig-Holstein 

and  Lauenburg  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Prussia 

Fasolt  and  Faf-  lAi*  ii  ii»  m*   a.  T_-i 

nor.the(;iant      and  Austria,  and  bound   himselt  to  submit 

Brothera. 

to  the  way  in  which  their  Majesties 
might  think  fit  to  dispose  of  these  three  Duchies. 
As  far  as  Denmark,  therefore,  was  concerned,  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  was  past  and  done  with. 
But  for  the  allies  there  yet  remained  the  terribly  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  problem — what  to  do  with  these 
Duchies,  now  that  at  last  they  had  been  wrested  from 
their  unjust  step-mother  of  a  "  Niobe  Denmark "  ? 
Fasolt  and  Fafuer,  the  two  giants  in  the  prologue  to 
Wagner's  great  operatic  trilogy,  were  friendly  enough 
when  building  a  sky-palace,  or  Walhalla,  for  the  King 
of  the  Gods  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  reward  which  Wuotan  had  promised  them,  they  fell 
out,  did  these  all  too-grasping  brothers ;  and  Fafner, 
slaying  Fasolt,  made  off*  with  the  whole  of  their  pay  in 
the  shape  of  the  Nibelungen-Hoard.  And  was  it  thus 
to  be  with  the  fraternal  conquerors  of  **  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein sea-surrounded  "  ?  A  few  weeks  after  returning' 
to  T^orlin    Bismarck  observed  to  a  friend  that   a  war 
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between  Prussia  and  Austria  "  might  break  out  in  a 
month  or  two,  perhaps  in  a  year;  who  could  tell?"* 
Had,  then,  the  two  Giant  Brothers  so  soon  commenced 
to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the  spoil?  What 
were  their  respective  aims  and  claims  with  regard  to 
it  ?  Nine  tailors  are  said  to  make  one  man,  but  how 
was  one  Duke  to  be  made  out  of  two  Sovereigns — an 
Emperor  and  a  King  ? 

While  the  London  Conference  was  sitting,  Bismarck 
had  dechired  to  a  friend  that  "  annexation  (of  the 
Duchies)  is  not  our  foremost  aim,  though  it  ** seati poaat- 
certainly  would  be  the  pleasantest  result."t  **  ** 

But  that  result  had  been  rendered  all  the  more  inevit- 
able, first  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Danes,  and  then  by 
the  unwisdom  of  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg ;  and  a 
variety  of  circumstances  were  gradually  tending  to 
make  Bismarck  exclaim  (within  himself),  "  Beafi  possi' 
denfen!'' — '*  Blessed  are  they  that  are  in  possession,  for 
they  shall  not  be  cast  out !  "  Eeal  and  actual  posses- 
sion like  that  of  the  A ustro- Prussian — especially  the 
Prussian — forces,  and  not  the  mere  appearance  of  a 
territorial  grip  like  that  of  the  Saxons  and  Hanoverians 
in  Holstein.  "  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  return 
home  now,  gentlemen,"  said  Bismarck  to  the  Saxo- 
Ilanoverian  commanders;  "you  have  done  your  duty 
bravely  and  well ;  you  were  sent  into  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg  to  do  *  execution  *   for  the   Diet ;  but  now, 

•  "  Ij<»s  Coulisses  do  la  Diplomatie,"  p.  41. 

t  Letter  to  au  uniiaiiied  correspondeut,  16th    May,    186^,    already 
quoted. 
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you  know,  all  the  three  Duchies  have  been  ceded  to 
the  allies  who  were  not  the  mandatories  of  the  Diet,  and 
so  are  not  bound  to  render  it  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  Your  occupation,  like  Othello's,  is  there- 
fore gone,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  withdraw  at  once — 
gracefully,  if  you  can  ;  grudgingly,  if  you  like." 

Though    somewhat    startled    by    this    peremptory 
summons,  Hanover  wisely  chose  the  former  manner  of 

retirement ;  but  Saxony,  whose  policv  was 

Snxony  and  •/  '  r  v 

noiko 'to*^(iuit     guided  by  Count  Beust — a  statesman  who 

had  already  begun  his  long  and  impotent 
career  of  envious  and  intriguing  opposition  to  the  ideas 
of  his  Prussian  colleague  and  countryman* — grumbled, 
r(»monstrated,  refused,  and  even  called  in  her  reserves, 
and  made  many  other  ostentatious  war-preparations. 
Hut  that  availed  nothing.  *'  Go  3^ou  must,  and  shall," 
firmly  repeated  Bismarck;  **  even  the  Diet,  who  sent 
you  there,  has  pronounced  against  your  remaining."  So 
out,  accordingly,  but  with  a  villainous  bad  grace,  they 
had  to  let  themselves  be  pushed  by  the  allies,  who  now 
provisionally  placed  the  administration  of  all  the  three 
Duchies  in  the  hands  of  a  Civil  Commission,  pending 
the  settlement  of  their  ultimate  proprietorship. 

But,  alas !  the  two  commissioners-in-chief  had  been 

furnished  with  diametrically  opposite  instrue- 

MftiK(iiant       tions  ;    and  whatever  the   Jrrussian — i3aron 

HrotherH. 

Zedlitz — set  about   to  do,  was  sure  to  be 
thwarted   by  his  Austrian  colleague,  Baron  Halbhuber. 

*  Tlio  Bt'ust  juij  the  Bismarck  fauiilios  were  neiglibours  in  the  Old 
Murk. 
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The  latter  bad  received  orders  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  ;  the  former  to  frown  upon 
tliera.  The  Austrians  encouraged  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  ;  and  the  Prussians  retorted  by 
arresting  and  expelling  the  agitators.  The  Austrians 
ostentatiously  held  aloof  from  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Diippel,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  drank 
toasts  and  made  speeches  on  the  birthday  of  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburg.  The  Prussian  naval  station  on  the 
lialtic  was,  by  royal  command,  transferred  from  Dantzig 
to  Kiel,  and  the  Imperial  Government  sent  round  to  the 
latter  harbour  a  couple  of  war-vessels  by  way  of  asserting 
its  condominate  rights.  Prussia  proposed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pretender,  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  and 
Austria  not  onl}^  answered  with  an  emphatic  **  No ! '* 
but  asked  that  his  claims  should  be  recognised. 

In  making  this  demand,  Austria  was  but  acting  for 
the  population  of  the  Duchies  themselves,  of  which  by 
far  the  greater  portion  desired  to  have  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg  for  their  ruler.     It      tbeiMnceof 
is  true  that  a  small  fraction  of  landed  pro- 
prietors had  prayed  for  annexation  to  Prussia ;  but,  had 
tlu^  question  been  put  to  a  p/e6iscife,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  what  the  popular  vote  would  have  been.      Even 
the   King  of   Prussia  himself  was  at  first  strongly  in 
fa\  our   of  the   Pretender.     "  //  croit''  said  Bismarck^ 
*'  qihin  autre  a  droit  our  ducMs,  cf'  (much  as  I  should 
wish  to  do  otherwise),  **yV  )ie  puis  pas  etre plus  roynliste 
que  le  lioiy*     But  circumstances  tended  to  modify  the 

*  "  Coulisses  de  la  Diplomatie,"  p.  35. 
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King's  belief.  As  for  Bismarck  himself,  he  adopted  the 
convenient  views  of  the  crown-jurists  that  the  Danish 
law  of  succession  (of  1853),  founded  on  the  Treaty  of 
London  (in  1852),  fully  entitled  King  Christian  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Duchies,  w^iich  he  had  now  formally 
surrendered  to  the  allies ;  while  the  father  of  the  Pre- 
tender had,  in  1852,  for  a  money  consideration,  formally 
waived  all  his  rights  of  reversion  to  the  conquered 
territory.*  At  the  same  time,  in  consideration  of  the 
clearly  expressed  wish  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners 
themselves,  and  for  other  prudent  reasons,  Bismarck 
was  not  unwilling  to  see  the  Prince-Pretender  invested 
with  the  ducal  sovereignty,  but  only  under  conditions 
which  would  equitably  repay  Prussia  for  the  blood  she 
had  spilt  in  winning  it  for  him,  and  which  would 
guarantee  to  her  and  to  Germany  the  existence  of  a 
strong  bulwark  of  defence,  instead  of  a  weak  and 
capricious  principality  on  her  northern  frontier. 

While  yet  the  war  was  in  progress,  the  Prince- 
Pretender  had  come  to  Berlin  to  urge  his  suit  at  Court, 
and  had  also  been  received  by  Bismarck ;  but  on  the 
latter — with  whom  the  personal  element  in  every  question 
went  for  much,  if  not  for  everything — his  demeanour 
made  a  very  bad  impression.  It  could  not  but  pre- 
possess Bismarck  against  Prince  Frederick  that  he  had 
previously  invoked  the  aid  of  a  foreign  potentate,  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  now,  instead  of  professing  gratitude  for 
the  work  of  liberation  done  by  Prussia,  he  haughtily 
described  her  services  as  gratuitous  and  uncalled  for  by 

•  St'e  p.  224,  ante. 
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the  Duchies,  whose  interests  would  have  been  much  better 
championed  by  the  Diet.  The  interview  between  King 
William's  Prime  Minister  and  the  Pretender,  which  took 
place  in  the  billiard-room  of  the  former,  and  lasted  far 
into  the  night,  was  dramatic  enough. 

"At  fii-st,"  said  Bismarck  once,  "  I  wanted  from  him  no  more 
than  what  the  minor  Princes  conceded  in  1866.  But  he  would  not 
yield  an  inch  (thank  Heaven,  thought  I  to  myself,  and  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  legal  advisers).  ...  At  first  I  called  him  *  High- 
ness,' and  was  altogether  very  polite.  But  when  he  began  to  make 
objections  about  Kiel  Harbour,  which  we  wanted,  and  would  listen 
to  none  of  our  military  demands,  I  put  on  a  different  face.  I  now 
titled  him  *  Translucency,*  and  told  him  at  last  quite  coolly  that  we 
could  easily  wring  the  neck  of  the  chicken  we  ourselves  had  hatched."* 

Xo  other  course  appearing  practicable,  Bismarck 
sounded  Austria  as  to  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to 
Prussia,  and  was  informed  that  the  Emperor  could  only 
consent  to  this  on  his  receiving  some  terri-     ^  ^, 

^  The  Giant 

torial  equivalent,  such,  for  example,  as  the  i^%\*taiimot 
county  of  Glatz  in  Silesia.  **  What  ?  " 
thought  Bismarck  angrily,  "  Give  you  back  part  of  what 
was  won  for  Prussia  by  the  patriotic  sword  of  Frederick 
the  Great  ?  You  must  be  dreaming !  '*  "  Well,  these 
are  our  conditions  at  any  rate,  and  if  you  don't  agree  to 
them,  we  beg  you  to  honour  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of 
Augustenbnrg."  Bismarck  rejoined  that  Prussia  could 
onlv  do  so  on  conditions  f  which  would  have  made  the 
new  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein  little  other  than  a 
mediatised  Prince,   a  mere  feudatory  of   the  Prussian 

•  *'  Bismarck  iu  the  Franco-German  War."  f  Vide  Malet,  p.  9a 
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CrowTi.  Was  Prussia,  then,  entitled  to  reap  no  henefit 
from  the  blood  she  had  spilt  ?  "  No,  at  least  not  to  the 
extent  demanded,"  replied  Austria,  who  now  again  egged 
on  the  minor  States  to  petition  the  Diet  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  And  the  Diet,  too,  which  had  not  ratified 
the  Treaty  of  Londcm,  and  consequently  ignored  the 
alienation  rights  of  the  King  of  Denmark  with  respect 
to  the  Duchies  based  upon  it,  did  pa.ss  a  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender.*  But  was  it  likely  that  Prussia,  who 
had  sent  her  troops  into  the  Duchies  in  defiance  of  the 
Diet,  should  now  comply  with  its  wish  as  to  their 
disposal  ?  Her  real  answer  to  its  decision  was  a  demand 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Pretender,  to  which  Austria  paid 
no  heed;  and  a  proposal  to  convoke  and  consult  the 
estates  of  the  Duchies  as  to  their  future  fate — which 
fell  to- the  ground  for  want  of  mutual  agreenaent  as  to 
the  method  of  election.  The  relations  of  the  Giant 
Brothers  in  the  Duchies  were  beginning  to  be  most 
dangerously  strained.  More  than  once  already  they  had 
all  but  clutched  at  their  swords.  "  It  looks  verj"  shaky 
with  peace,"  wrote  Bismarck  from  Grastein,  in  August, 
1805,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the  King  to  **  patch  up 
the  rents  in  the  building."  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
King,  who  was  equally  cautious  and  conservative,  his 
Minister  would  have  already  sought  means  to  tear  down 
the  whole  crumbling  edifice. 

*  **In  pviiiff  his  volo  ajrainst  tlio  proposition,  his  Exoclloncy  (the 
Prussian  MotnljcT,  M.  de  Snvipiiy)  said  ho  had  the  ordcTH  of  his  Govem- 
inoiit  to  stato  tliat,  (•(^nsidorin^  tho  claims  of  iho  hortMlitury  Prince  of 
Anjriistoiihiirpf  as  proYoii,  Prussia  protehtod  against  the  ])rctciision8  of  the 
Dit't  to  make  f  '^^'"dhig  decision  on  questions  btill  in  dispute." — Malet,  p.  103. 
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At    Karlsbad,   whither  Bismarck  had    first   accom- 
panied the  King  (in  June),  he  told  the  Due  de  Gramont 
(that    **  brazen-faced    dunderhead,'*   as    he    afterwards 
called  him)  that  he  considered  "war  between 
the    allies  not  only   to    be    inevitable   but     rate  effort  to 

•^  keep  the  peace. 

necessary,"  and  that  it  was  Prussia's  mission 
to  take  tbe  destinies  of  Germany  into  her  own  hands. 
From  Karlsbad  the  King  proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  where 
wiis  held  a  full  Cabinet  Council  attended  by  the 
Prussian  Ambassadors  at  Paris  and  Vienna ;  and  two 
days  afterwards,  at  Salzburg,  Bismarck  told  the  Ba- 
varian minister.  Von  der  Pfordten,  that  a  deadly  duel 
between  the  allies  was  impending,  and  that  it  behoved 
the  minor  States  to  be  wise  in  time  and  take  the 
})roper  side.  *'  One  single  encounter,"  he  prophetically 
said,  *'  one  decisive  battle,  and  Prussia  will  have  it  in 
her  power  to  dictate  conditions."  From  Salzburg  he 
again  proceeded  with  the  King  to  Gastein  to  exert 
hims(»lf  (unwillingly,  we  may  suppose)  with  an  Austrian 
plenipotentiary  in  **  patching  up  the  rents  in  the  build- 
ing (of  peace),"  which  he  well  knew  was  doomed  to 
come  tumblinir  down.  But  the  ne<;otiations  at  first 
threatened  to  be  futil(%  and  ultimatums  were  already 
thoui^ht  of. 

Once  more,  however,  the  chariot  of  war  was 
arrested  in  its  onward  career  just  as  it  was  beginning  to 
move,  and  the  draj^  that  was  hung  upon  its     The    conven- 

.  ^  r^  '  n       lion  of  tiuHleln 

wheels  this  time  was  the  Convention  or  (Aukiwi.  i«g.)). 
(Jastein  (1  Itli  August).  It  will  sufficiently  convey  the 
contents  of  this  Treaty — which  was  declared  to  be  pro- 
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visional  iu  its  nature — to  say  that  it  virtually  centred 
the  sovereignty  of  Schleswig  in  Prussia,  and  of  Holstein 
in  Austria  ;  while,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  Danish  dollars,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  ceded  to  King  William  all  his  rights  of 
co-proprietorship  in  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg.*  A  few 
days  after  the  signature  of  this  Treaty,  the  sovereign 
))arties  to  it,  accompanied  by  their  respective  Premiers, 
met  and  embraced  at  Ischl ;  and  within  a  month  King 
William  took  formal  possession  of  Lauenburg,  appoint- 
ing as  its  Minister  Herr  von  Bismarck,  whose  bril- 
liant services  he  now  rewarded  (IGth  September) 
with  the  title  of  Count — a  title  which,  while  it  flattered 
his  family  pride,  tended  to  arouse  his  superstitious  fears. f 
Seated  on  a  throne  in  the  church  of  Eatzeburg,  with 
the  Crown  Prince  on  his  right  and  Count  Bismarck 
on  his  left,  King  William  ceremoniously  received  the 
oath  of  allegiance  from  his  new  subjects,  who  honestly 
declared  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  their  new 
political  lot. 

King  William  may  have  looked  uj)on  the  Convention 

*  "  *  I  roiiiomber,*  said  the  Cliicf,  in  th«  course  of  further  eonTcrsation, 

•once    sittiug"    witli    Manteuffel   and '   (nnnie  unintelligible)  *on  the 

St  one  iK'fore  the  eliurch  at  Bcckstein.  Tlie  Kin^  enme  ])ast,  and  I  pro- 
posod  to  j^reet  him  as  the  tlin^e  witches  did :  *'  Hail,  Thane  of  Lanen- 
Imrjr  :  All  liail.  Thane  of  Ki.d  !  All  hail,  Thane  of  Schleswig  ! "  It  was 
at  the  time  I  i-oiu-lnded  the  Treaty  of  Gastein  with  Blome.' '* — Busch. 

f  '•  The  Minihitcr  then  remarked,  though  I  forget  what  occasioned  him 
to  do  so.  that  all  the  families  in  Pomerania  which  rose  to  the  rankof  Goaut 
died  out.  'Tlie  country  cannot  tolerate  the  name,*' he  added.  'I  know 
ten  or  twelve  families  with  whom  it  has  been  so.'  He  mentioned  aome, 
and  went  <ni  to  siiy  :  '  So  I  struggled  hanl  against  it  at  first.  At  last  1  had 
to  submit,  b"^  1  um  not  without  my  apprehensions  even  now.'" — Idem, 
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of  Gastein  as  a  happy  remedy  against  rupture  with  a 
Sovereign  with  whom,  in  spite  of  all  provocation,  he  was 
most   unwilling   to   break.     Bismarck   cer-     ^rj^^t  Europe 

.     ,  1     1     -i.  1.1  i.  U        thought  of  it. 

tamly  regarded  it  as  another  strong  mesh 
in  the  toils  with  which  he  was  seeking  to  encompass 
and  destroy  the  implacable  rival  of  his  country.  Military 
exigencies  demanded  some  delay,  and  he  had  not  yet 
secured  himself  either  of  France  or  of  Italy.  To  all 
Europe  the  Treaty  of  Gastein  was  a  mystery ;  to  some 
Powers,  such  as  France  and  England,  it  was  an  outrage 
and  a  scandal.  The  Government  of  Napoleon  denounced 
it  to  its  agents  abroad  as  an  act  of  political  "  highway 
robbery  and  attorneyism  "  (to  express  its  meaning  in  the 
words  of  Carlyle) ;  while  Lord  John  Russell,  with  equal 
vigour,  described  it  as  the  expression  of  mere  brute 
force.  To  emphasise,  moreover,  the  agreement  of  these 
two  Powers  in  the  matter,  their  fleets  met  and  made  a 
futile  demonstration  at  Cherbourg.  And  yet  not  alto- 
gether futile,  for  it  determined  Bismarck  to  make  a 
personal  eflbrt  to  conciliate  Napoleon.  The  King,  it  is 
true,  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  would  not 
hear  of  his  Prime  Minister  going  to  France  until  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  assurance  of  Prussia 
that  the  Convention  was  of  a  strictly  provisional  nature, 
coiis(Mited  to  tone  down  the  terms  of  its  Circular  Note ; 
])ut  after  that  he  started  off  in  search  of  the  Emperor, 
and  found  him  at  Biarritz  (20th  October). 

Mucli  talked  of  then  (and  not  yet  wholly  divested 
of  the  mystery  which  surrounded  it)  was  the  famous  in- 
terview between  Bismarck   and    Napoleon  at  Biarritz. 
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*' Is  he  mad?"    whispered    the    Emperor   to    Prosper 
Merimde,  on  whose  arm  he  leaned  as  he  walked  along 

the  beach  with  what  one  of  his  hagiolo- 
Napoioon  ut        ffists  dcscribes  as  the  "boisterous  German." * 

Biarritz.  " 

"7/  n'y  a  que  M,  de  Binmarch  qui  soit  un 
crai  grand  homme^  wrote  Merimde  at  this  time  to  his 
Liconnue,\  "  He  has  quite  won  me  ;  as,  indeed,  he  also 
captivated  Napoleon  himself  by  his  frankness  and  the 
charm  of  his  manners."  J  But  to  what  exact  extent 
this  captivation  went  in  a  political  sense,  does  not 
clearly  appear.  According  to  one  writer,§  Napoleon 
''  did  not  make  any  promises  as  to  the  future  policy  of 
France  towards  Prussia ;  "  while  another  authority  || 
(who  ought  to  have  known  better,  but  probably  did  not) 
luis  it  that  "  Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin  with  such 
assurance  of  sympathy  and  benevolent  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  France,"  that  he  could  make  arrangements  for 
safely  stripj)ing  the  Rhenish  frontier  of  part  of  its 
garrison.  Napoleon's  weak  point  was  Italy.  He  had 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  dreamer,  and  a  meddler  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  for  the  liberation  of  Venetia  from  the 
Austrian  yoke ;  and  on  this  chord,  which  he  liad 
previousl}'  tuned  at  Florence,  Bismarck  skilfully  and 
persistently  harped.  Perhaps,  even,  he  wickedly 
tempted  Napoleon  with  possibilities  of  compensating 
conquest  in  the  direction   of  Belgium,    and  thus  eon- 

*  Blauohard  Jorrold. 

f  ''  Lt'ttirs  a  lino  liicoumio.''  vol.  ii..  p.  321. 
1  "  Coulisses  do  la  Diplomatic,"  p.  51. 
^  Ihld. 
Sir  A.  Malet. 
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verted  the  strictures  of  the  moralist  into  the  hopes  of  the 
robber.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  notwithstanding 
that  Austria  was  assiduously  suing  for  the  friend- 
ship of  France,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bis- 
marck returned  home  with  fresh  confidence  in  the 
feasibility  of  his  plans ;  ^rid  the  fact  that  French- 
men now  began  to  refer  to^im  as  **  Vhoiinne  de  Biarritz  " 
seemed  to  imply  a  regretful  belief  on  their  part  that, 
with  the  tongue  of  a  Ulysses  and  the  master-mind  of 
a  Richelieu,  he  had  somehow  managed  to  make  their 
own  astute  P]mper()r  a  passive  instrument  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  far-reaching  schemes. 

But  while  the  stream  of  Bismarck's  foreign  policy 
was  thus   flowing  steadily,    if  secretly,  in  the  desired 
direction,  the  torrent  of  domestic  conflict  threatened  to 
burst  its  banks  and   spread    ruin   around. 
Unpersuaded  even  by  the  eloquence  of  the     conflict  with 

,  t'»«  Chamber ; 

carmon  which  had  thundered  at  Diippel,  &Sig*'mem^^^ 
commanding  the  submission  of  the  Danes 
and  the  respect  of  Europe,  the  Liberals  in  Parliament 
still  stubbornly  clung  to  their  tactics  of  clamorous  and 
'*  impotent  negation."  *  Such  inflexible  and  ferocious 
adhesion  to  abstract  dogmas  of  policy  might  well  have 
been  expected  of  a  Papal  Council,  but  seemed  inexplicable 
in  abody  of  men  claiming  to  represent  their  country,  and 
to  have  its  interests  only  at  heart.  But,  in  truth,  the 
most  ])roniinent  members  of  that  body  were  men  who — 
however  rich  in  private  virtues,  including  even  that  of 
patriotism — were  the  curse   of  the  Assembly  in  which 

*  Speech  of  Bismarck. 
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they  sat ;  men  who,  to  the  pedantry  of  the  sclioliast 
ahnost  mad  with  too  much  learning,  added  claims  to 
infallibility  more  unyielding  than  those  ever  advanced 
by  the  most  presumptuous  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  Chair. 
To  take  only  one  or  two  examples  of  the  class  we  mean. 
Professor  von  Sybel  justly  passed  among  his  students  for 
an  eloquent  and  trustworthy  expounder  of  the  French 
lie  volution;  and  no  one  denied  that  Professor  Gneist  was 
a  perfect  mine — deep,  though  dark  and  dismal — of  erudi- 
tion in  constitutional  law;  while  every  one  admitted  that 
Dr.  Virchow  was  second  to  none  at  reconstructing  the 
skeleton  of  an  extinct  mammoth,  or  anatomising  a  dead 
cat ;  but  whenever  any  of  these  scholars  presumed  to  ape 
the  character  of  statesmen,  they  rarel}'^  failed  to  present 
a  huinblinj^  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
about  the  cobbler  and  his  last.  To  the  erudition  of  an 
Aristotle  these  men  added  the  invective  powers  of  a 
Thersites  ;  but  they  were  often  smitton  down  with  their 
own  weapons,  as  the  bully  of  the  Grecian  camp  was 
reduced  to  silence  by  the  truncheon  of  Ulysses.  "  This 
military  reorganisation  of  yours,"  said  Dr.  Gneist,  "  has 
the  Cain's  mark  of  perjury  on  its  brow.^'  "  That  ex- 
pression of  yours,"  retorted  General  von  Boon,  "  bears 
the  stamp  of  arrogance  and  impudence." 

The  Lower  Chamber  was  the  constant. scene  of  most 
unseemly  brawls  ;  but  the  violence  was  chiefly  on  the 

side  of  the  Opposition,  composed,  as  it  was, 
vvnu'l^lw  .        ^f  P'^^*^y  politicians  to  whom  men  like  Paul 

de  Cassagnac   could   never   have   held  the 
candle.     Bismarck,  however,  never  lost  his  temper — ^as 
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what  strong  man  ever  does  lose  liis  temper  ? — ^and  tlius 
had  a  great  advantage  over  his  foes  who,  though 
enlightened,  lacked  refinement  of  manner.  On  one  or 
two  occasions,  even,  the  heat  of  wordy  strife  had  like 
to  have  led  to  blows.  Dr.  Virchow  once  roundly 
accused  Bismarck  of  rmveracity.  "  What  do  yon 
mean  to  accomplish,  gentlemen,  with  a  tone  like 
this  ?  "  asked  Bismarck.  "  Do  you  really  wish  us  to 
settle  our  political  quarrels  after  the  manner  of  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii  ?  If  so,** — and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  home  he  went  and  s^nt  a  challenge 
to  his  slanderer.  But  the  learned  professor  refused  to 
expose  science  to  the  risk  of  prematurely  losing  one  of 
her  high  priests ;  the  challenge,  however,  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  and  his  partisans  somewhat  warier 
henceforth  with  the  wagging  of  their  tongues.* 

•  "  The  political  friends  of  the  professor  counselled  him  to  decline,  and 
ho  received  many  addresses  of  approval  from  the  country.  This  incident 
caiiHod  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  but  it  was  nearly  forgotten  by  the 
prosent  geucratiou  when  it  was  cit<>d,  not  long  Ago,  in  a  singular  way  in 
court.  A  gentleman  was  on  trial  for  sending  a  challenge — a  species  of 
pleasure  tliat  the  German  laws  have  long  denied,  except  to  the  militaiy — 
and.  iu  mitigation  of  sentence,  the  defendant  referred  to  the  case  of 
Bismarck  versus  Vircliow,  and  observed  that  Bismarck  had  never  been 
jironecuti'd  for  his  challenge.  The  judge  replied  that  he  was  not  prose- 
cuted l)ecaus(»  lie  was  protected  by  the  military  uniform  which,  as  an  officer 
in  the  Landwehr,  he  is  accustomed  and  entitled  to  wear.*' — **  Oerman 
Political  Leaders,*^  apud  Virchow,  by  H.  Tuttle. 

"  W^ith  regard  to  tlie  Virchow  affair,"  wrote  Bismarck  to  a  friend,  who 
had  takcMi  him  to  book  for  the  incident  of  his  challenge,  *'  I  am  past  the 
time  of  life  wlum  one  takes  advice  from  flesh  and  blood  in  such  things. 
When  I  8tak<»  my  life  for  a  matter,  I  do  so  in  that  faith  which  I  have 
strengthened  by  h)ng  and  severe  struggling,  but  also  in  honest  and  humble 
prayer  to  God;  a  faith  which  no  wonl  of  man,  even  that  of  a  friend  in 
Christ  an<l  a  senant  of  His  Church,  can  overthrow." — Letter  of  Bismarck 
to  Aiidir  von  Rvviatif  2t}th  December,  18G5. 

\    '^ 
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It  really  seemed,  as  Bismarck  told  Parliament,  as  if 
its  stubborn  hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
"Impotent  "had  placed  it  in  the  position  of  the  false 
ncKutiun."  mother  in  the  Judgment  of  Solomon— 
fiercely  bent  on  having  its  will,  even  though  the  country 
should  thus  be  mined/'  The  first  session  of  the  Land- 
tag after  the  Danish  war  (January  to  June,  1865)  was 
one  long  scene  of  quarrel,  recrimination  and  combat. 
Again  did  the  Chaniber  reject  the  new  military  law, 
which  had  already  borne  such  enticing  fruit ;  it  firmly 
refused  to  cover  the  expenses  which  had  bound  another 
laurel  round  the  brow  of  Prussia,  and  enriched  her  with 
two  fair  provinces;  nor  would  it  listen  to  the  prayer 
of  the  Government  for  ten  million  thalers  to  build  a 
fleet,  now  that  at  last  the  nation  had  acquired  the 
splendid  harbour  of  Kiel  to  shelter  one.  Parliament 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  creating  a  navy,  but  it 
'would  not  give  a  Bismarck  Ministry  money  to  make  it 
/  with.  'J'o  those  who  thus  wanted  protection  but  would 
not  pay  fur  it,  Bismarck  could  only  reply  that  **  existence 
on  the  basis  of  the  Pha^acians  was  doubtless  more  com- 
fortable than  that  of  the  Spartans ;"  but  that,  as  DUppel 
and  Alsen  had  been  conquered  in  despite  of  them,  so  he 
hoped  Prussia  would  also  yet  get  a  ileet  for  all  their 
*'  impotent  negation."  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  Chamber  which  still  showed  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  spectacled  idealists  for  the  independence  of  the 
Duchies — though  it  could  come  to  no  decision  with 
regard  to  their  disposal — should  vote  the  creation  of  a 
Pr"s«ij^'^  fleet,  that  implied  the  possession  of  KieL     It 
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was  truly  affecting  to  see  how  the  parliamentary  profes- 
sors differed  in  their  theory  of  things  from  the  heathen 
philosopher  (quoted  by  Touchstone),  who  robustly  held 
that  "  grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open." 

Holding  with  the  heathen  philosopher,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  acquired  the  complete 
proprietorship  of  Lauenburg  by  buying  up  Austria's 
condominate  rights  over  that  Duchy.  But  in  the 
following  session  (15th  of  January  to  22nd  of  Februar}^ 
18GG)  the  Chamber  boldly  declared  this  transaction  to 
be  null  and  void,  for  the  reasons  that  the  country  had 
not  been  asked  to  ratify  a  treaty  concluded  by  the 
Crown,  and  also  because,  without  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  King  (by  the  Constitution)  "  could  not  at  the 
same  time  be  ruler  of  foreign  realms  '*  {Reiche),  In  a 
speech  of  brilliant  force  and  wit,  Bismarck  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  former  reason  (the 
assent  of  the  Chamber  being  only  necesujary  for  "  com- 
mercial or  other  such  treaties  as  imposed  new  burdens 
on  the  State);"*  while  the  attempt  to  argue  Lauenburg 
a  **  foreign  realm  '*  he  made  light  of  as  a  mere  "  linguistic 
(juibble,''  as,  indeed,  it  was.f-    Bismarck  denounced  the 

•  See  A.rt.  48  of  Prussian  Constitution  in  Appendix. 

t  "  By  such  linguistic  quibbles  it  might  at  last  be  proved  that  an  old 
mau  is  a  child,  au<l  a  child  an  ohl  man,  because  the  limit«)  of  their  respec- 
tive agos  cannot  be  established;"  and  he  quot4>d  from  Shakespeare  to 
prove  the  contrast  between  Duchy  and  Kingdom  {Beiche) : — 

*'Nay,  if  thou  be  that  ])rincely  eagle's  bird, 
Show  thy  (leHCont  by  gazing  'gaiust  the  sun  : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say  ; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wurt  not  his." 

j^  Htnry  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  IL,  Scene  1. 
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conduct  of  the  Cbiiinber  in  this  affair  as  an  audacious 
assault  on  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ; 
as  he  also  repelled  its  prot<?st  against  the  ruling  Df 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  slanderous  attacks  on  the 
Government  did  not  come  within  the  freedom  of 
speech  guaranteed  to  deputies  by  the  Charter,*  as  an 
infringement  of  the  King's  rights. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Chamber  on  the  Lauenburg 
and  liberty  of  speech  affairs  were  returned  to  it  by 
Bismarck,  with  a  severe  reprimand  for  having  so  far 
forgotten  itself;  and  the  Chamber  very  nearly  went  out 
of  its  senses  with  wrath  at  the  affront  thus  put  upon  it. 
But  Bismarck  cared  nothing  for  its  ravings  or  its 
reasonings,  and,  before  the  deputies  had  time  to  come 
to  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  they  were  sent  home  like 
fractious  schoolboys.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Chamber 
was  again  dissolved.  Two  days  previous  to  this 
an  incident  occurred  which  showed  Bismarck  to  what 
extent  the  bitter  hatred  and  hostility,  of  which  he  had 
become  the  constant  butt  in  the  Chamber,  had  also 
possessed  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of 
May,  ISGG,  Bismarck  was  returning  to  his  residence  in 
the  Wilhelm  Strasse  from  the  Palace,  where  he  had  been 

closeted  with  the  King.  He  had  reached  a 
fihot  at  by  For-     pomt  m  thc  Central  avenue  oi  the  liinden 

nearly  opposite  the  Eussian  embassy — a 
spot  afterwards  to  derive  additional  notoriety  from  the 
crime  of  Iludel — when  he  was  startled  by  two  shots 

•*  ^«.    \y^  g«?  Mf  "Pnissian  Constitutiou  in  Ax)poiidix. 
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close  behind  him,  and  turning  round  he  belield  a  young 
man — not   long   apparently   out   of    his   teens — coolly 
aiming  at  him  with  a  six-chambered  revolver.     To  grasp 
the  wrist  of  the  assassin  with  one  hand  and  his  throat 
with   the  other  was,  with  his  intended  victim,  the  work 
of  a  moment ;  but  the  ruffian,    wTestling  desperately, 
managed  to  fire  off  three  of  his  other  bullets — two  of 
which  actually  grazed  the  Minister's  breast  and  shoulder. 
A  feeling  of  momentary  weakness  overcame  him,   but 
quickly  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  collecting 
his  vast  strength,  he    closed  with  his    would-be    mur- 
derer and  held  him  fast  as  in  a  vice.     It  chanced  that 
at   this  moment  a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  with  the 
band  playing  the  national  air,  was  marching  down  the 
Linden  ;  and,  handing  over  the  assassin  to  the  care  of 
the    soldiers   who  led  him  off   to  gaol,  Bismarck  con- 
tinued his  way  home.     He  afterwards  related  that  the 
incident  had  been  complicated  by  the  passers-by  at  first 
taking  him  for  the  murderer,  as,  indeed,  it  was  natural 
for  them,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  to  infer  that 
the  criminal  was  the  big,  aggressive-looking  man  with  a 
smoking  revolver  in  his  hand — for  he  had  wrenched  it 
I'rom   his    assailant — and   not   the  smoOth-faced  youth 
struggling  in  his  iron  grasp.     Arriv^ed  home,  Bismarck 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  brief  account  of  the  incident  to 
the  King,  and  then,  entering  the  drawing-room,  greeted 
the  several  guests  assembled  for  dinner  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.     "'  They  have  shot  at  me,  my  child,"  he  at 
hist  whispered  to  his  wife;  **  but  don't  fear,  there  is  no 
harm  done.    Let  us  now  go  in  to  dinner/'    The  Minister 
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had  been  saved  only  by  a  miracle,  as  the  family  doctor 
dechired,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  his  friends.  Pre- 
sently tlie  King  came  in  to  offer  his  congratulations,  and 
his  example  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  great  ones  of 
the  capital.*  A  serenading  multitude  in  the  street,  and 
an  address  of  thanks  from  Bismarck's  balcony  closed 
the  exciting  day — a  day,  alas  !  that  only  opened  the 
era  of  attempts  at  political  murder  in  Berlin. f 

The  inau<;urator  of  this  era,  who  committed  suicide 
the  same  night  hi  his  cell,  ])roved  to  be  a  young  man 
of  22,  called  Ferdinand  Cohen — the  stepson  of  Karl 
Blind,  a  democratic  fugitive  from  Baden  living  in 
London,  w^hose  name  he  had  likewise  adopted.  A  youth 
of  good  education,  he  had  in  South  Germany  studied 
agriculture  both  in  theory  and   practice,  but   the   de- 

♦  Among  the  iminerous  oongratulHfion^  which  ponrod  hi  upon  Bismarck 
after  tliis  '' aitcntnt,^'  was  one  from  tlM».  Marquis  Wielpolski  who,  iu  1861, 
liad  held  a  ininisterial  portfolio  at  Warsaw,  and  been  himself  the  object  of 
a  similar  attack.  "DcHpitc  my  husint'ss."  n.'plitMl  Bismarck,  "which 
leaves  me  not  a  moment's  rest  day  or  night,  I  cannot  refrain  from  per- 
Konnlly  thanking  you  for  the  congratul.Wion  and  the  goml  wishes  with 
which  y(»u  wen?  kind  enough  to  honour  me.  You  yourstdf  know  from 
expenence  what  sort  of  a  life  1  have;  its  dangers,  its  ingratitudes,  its  pri- 
virtions,  iFisufficiency  of  time  and  strength— and  amidst  all  that  the  only 
(•onsolation  one  has  is  the  doing  of  one's  duty  and  living  up  to  the  vocHtion 
which  God  has  giv(>n  us.  .  .  .  Think  not  that  discouragemcmt  makes  me 
speak  thus  :  for  I  heli«»ve  in  victory  without  knowing  whether  I  shall  live 
t(»  see  it ;  hut  I  am  often  overcome  with  a  feeling  of  weariness.'* 

t  Q'he  marvellous  escape  of  the  Minister- President  naturally  formed 
the  topic  of  excited  conversation  at  tahle,  and  after  dinner  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  Ctmntess — so  it  was  trust  worthily  told  us — exjiressed  her 
opinion  of  tin*  W(Mild-he  assa^^sin  hy  energetically  avowing  that  if  '*  she  were 
ill  Hc^aven.  and  saw  Ww  villain  standing  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  leading  down 
t«>  Hell,  she  would  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  a  jmsh."  ''Hush,  my 
dear,"  whispered  her  hushand,  tapping  her  gently  on  the  shoulder  from 
help'"i  •  '•'•'•1^  ^o"h'  w* »-.  iu  Heaven  yourself  with  such  thoughts  as  these ! " 
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votion  to  this  sober  pursuit  had  not  prevented  his  mind 
from  becoming  a  seed-field  for  those  dehrious,  yet  con- 
sistent, idealisms  with  which  the  heads  of  German 
students  are  so  often  dangerously  ablaze.  He  had  been 
an  eager  listener  to  the  rant  of  republicans  and  the 
ravings  of  the  doctrinaires ;  and,  like  another  Balthazar 
Gerard,  he  had  journeyed  to  Berlin  with  the  set  resolve 
to  rid  the  nation  of  a  man  who  was  universally  de- 
nounced as  the  oppressor  of  Prussian  liberties,  and  the 
diabolic  disturber  of  German  peace.* 

But,    while    the    parliamentary   conflict    was    still 
raging,  how  had  the  latter  charge  meanwhile  been  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  public  mind?    Prussian     The  divided 
diplomacy   is   secrecy  itself;    but   still   the         *^^ 
nation   instinctively   felt   that   mischief   was   brewing, 

•  Reforriiig  to  tliis  subject  in  the  ReielistAg  (9th  Maj,  1884),  Bismarck 
said  of  his  would-be  asenssin,  tliat  "  his  dead  body  became  the  object  of  a 
cult ;  tliat  ladies  of  cousiderable  name,  whose  husbands  enjoyed  a  certain 
rcput^ition  in  tlie  Kcimtific  world,  crowned  it  with  laurels  and  flowers;  and 
tliat  til  is  was  t-olerat^'d  by  the  police — the  mass  of  the  ordinary  officials, 
perhaps  eveu  sonio  of  the  higlier  ones,  being  rather  on  his  side." — With  a 
view  to  correct iug  certain  erroneous  inferences  from  the  Chancellor's 
statement,  Herr  Karl  Blind  wrotii  to  The  Tiines  (of  29th  May.  1884)  as 
follows :  '•  The  nobility  of  his  character  and  the  patriotic  luiture  of  the 
motives  which  carried  him  away  to  the  deed  were  universally  acknowledged 
at  the  time,  even  by  iK)litical  adversaries.  HU  death  was  made  the  theme 
of  a  eulogistic  jK)cin  by  Marie  Kurz,  the  wife  of  Hermann  Knn^  His 
]>r)rtrait,  crowniHl  with  oak  leaves,  was  worn  by  many  militiamen  in  the 
south  (in  their  lu'linets  when  they  were  called  out  for  the  war.  With 
•  Nihilist  *  ideas  ho  had  nothing  wliatever  to  do.  His  object  was  to  prevent 
what  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  recent  years,  himself  luis  twice  desig- 
natiMl  as  a  'war  betwtvn  brethren'  {Bniderkrieg), — I  hold  a  number  of 
lett^^rs  of  wannest  sympathy,  written  in  the  days  of  dcejM^st  grief  and 
sorrow,  to  my  wife  and  niym^f,  ))y  men  of  political  standing  in  Grermauy, 
of  the  moderate  National  Liberal  as  well  as  of  the  Progressist  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.'* 
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and  that  the  Convention  of  Gastein  was  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  evil  broth.  No  sooner  had  Bismarck 
signed  this  document,  which  was  designed  to  "  patch  np 
rents  in  the  edifice  of  peace,"  than  he  began  to  sneer  at 
it.  "  Do  you  mean  to  break  the  Convention  of  Gastein," 
bhintly  at  last  demanded  Count  Karolyi  of  the  Prussian 
Minister-President.  "  No,"  replied  the  latter,  with 
equal  directness ;  **  but  even  if  I  did,  do  you  suppose 
I  should  "  (be  such  a  fool  as  to)  "  tell  you?  "  This  was 
in  March  (180(5),  barely  six  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  agi-eement  which  provisionally  assigned  Holstein 
to  Austria,  and  Schleswig  to  Prussia  (pending  the  final 
determination  of  their  fate) ;  and,  in  the  interval,  much 
had  occurred  to  show  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  the 
arrangement.  JVIarshal  Gablenz  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Austrian  province,  while  General  ManteuflTel,  for 
Prussia,  kept  an  iron  grip  of  her  share  of  the  spoil ; 
and,  in  the  actions  of  these  two  dictators,  the  adverse 
views  and  aims  of  their  respective  Governments  soon 
became  clearly  reflected.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
parties  to  the  Convention  of  Gastein  had  reserved  the 
question  of  ducal  sovereignty  for  future  settlement, 
^ranteuffel  acted,  or  claimed  to  act,  in  consonance  with 
the  understanding  that,  while  each  ally  administered 
one  province,  they  still  had  common  rights  over  both. 
When,  therefore,  a  great  popular  ovation  was  accepted 
by  the  l^rince- Pretender  at  Eckernforde  (in  Schleswig), 
he  was  sharply  requested  by  the  Prussian  governor  to 
avoid  such  conduct  in  the  future  on  pain  of  certain 
arrest.    On  t^*^  other  hand,  in  Holstein,  where  (at  Kiel) 
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the  Pretender  kept  a  sort  of  Court,  his  aspirations  were 
openly,  and  even  ostentatiously,  favoured  by  the  Austrian 
governor. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  narrative  to  inquire 
into  the  succession  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
burff.     These  claims  were  pronounced  in-     „  ,     ,   , 

°  .        *^  ^  Badontiook 

valid  by  the  crown-lawyers  at  Berlin ;  and  AugS^tenburg 
though  the  foes  of  Prussia  naturally  sneered 
at  the  judgment  of  these  authorities  on  such  a  subject, 
impartial  minds  could  not  deny  that  this  decision  was 
supported  by  very  sound  and  solid  reasoning.  While 
thus  the  right  of  a  conqueror  seemed  to  bo  fortified  by 
the  authority  of  law,  it  was  natural  that  Prussia  should 

« 

look  with  anything  but  indulgence  on  the  growing  agi- 
tation in  the  Duchies  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  As 
a  slight  set-off,  it  is  true,  against  that  agitation,  about 
a  score  of  Schleswig-Holstein  noblemen  had  petitioned 
Bismarck  for  annexation  to  Prussia ;  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  still  demanded  the  right  of  deciding 
their  own  destiny,  and  it  was  not  doubtful  how  they 
would  decide.  Were  they  not  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  happiness  ?  "  No  doubt,"  replied  Bismarck ;  "  but, 
for  Germany  and  me,  the  greatest  happiness  of .  the 
greatest  number  is  the  paramount  consideration/*  The 
Austrians  encouraged  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  to 
clamour  for  a  representative  meeting  of  their  estates ; 
and  ^Farshal  Gablenz  sat  with  folded  hands  while  the 
Holstein  Press  indulged  in  boundless  abuse  of  Prussia, 
while  the  political  societies  openly  carried  on  their 
propaganda   for   the  Pretender,  and   while  demagogic 
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leaders  from  South  Germany  stumped  the  province  and 
stirred  up  the  people  to  assert  their  sovereign  rights. 

But  at  last  the  cup  of  Prussian  impatience  became 
full  to  overflowing  when  (January,  186G)  the  Austrian 
The  quarrel  Grovcmment  Specially  sanctioned,  at  Altpna, 
ripens.  ^|^^  holding  of  a  mass  meeting,  which  de- 

manded the  convocation  of  the  estates  and  cheered 
**  the  lawful  and  beloved  Prince  Frederick/'  Within  a 
week  after  this  event  IJismarck  had  sent  to  Vienna 
two  long  and  emphatic  despatches  in  which  be  speci- 
fied his  grievances;  accused  Austria  of  encouraging 
in  the  Duchies  that  "  spirit  of  revolution  "  which,  as  a 
common  danger,  she  had  agreed  with  Prussia  to 
combat;*  charged  her  with  pursuing  "an  aggressive 
polic}^  in  Holstein,"  and  declared  it  to  be  "  an  impera* 
tive  necessity  that  clearness  should  be  brought  into 
their  mutual  relations."  To  these  remonstrances  Count 
Mensdorff  Returned  so  evasive  and  ungracious  a  reply, 
that  soon  afterwards  (:2Sth  February)  there  was  held  at 
Berlin  a  Cabinet  Council  which  the  governor  of  Scbles- 
wig  (Manteiiffel),  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  (Moltke), 
and  the  i^russian  Ambassador  in  Paris  (Count  Goltz) 
were  commanded  to  attend. 

To  this  at  hist  it  had  come !  The  minute-hand  of 
time  was  fast  approaching  the  hour  which  Bismarck  was 


*  In  tho  previous  Octol>er,  Austria  had  supports  tlie  action  of 
when  Bisinarck  threatciii'd  the  Sonalo  of  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort  for 
havinjr  permitted  a  larj^e  nninber  of  deputies,  from  varioos  German 
A^sellll)lie8.  to  meet  and  denounce  tlu»  Convention  of  Grastein,  and 
champion  tin*  nspinitions  of  the  Schleswi^-HoIstHners ;  and  thia  WM 
the  last  step  but  one  which  the  two  allied  Powers  took  in  common  in  the 
Die* 
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impatiently  awaiting ;  and  meanwhile  he  informed 
Count  Karolyi  that,  "  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
any  longer  acting  with  Austria,  Prussia  resumed  her 
liberty  of  action  and  would  only  consult  her  own 
interests."  These  interests  demanded  that  her  hold 
over  the  Duchies  should  not  be  loosened  by  her  ally  and 
rival,  and,  moreover,  it  concerned  her  honour  not  to 
recede  from  the  path  on  which  she  had  already  so  far 
advanced.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Duchies  was  still, 
it  is  true,  conjointly  vested  in  the  two  Powers  ;  but 
Austria  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  overtures  of  Prussia 
for  acquiring  Schleswig-Holstein  as  she  had  already 
acquired  Lauenburg,  or  by  some  other  equitable  arrange- 
ment ;  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  their  agreeing  as 
to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  conquered  provinces;  and 
their  conjoint  dominion  had  already  become  intolerable 
both  to  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  There  had  thus  arisen 
a  problem  which  clearly  could  only  be  solved  by  the 
sword.  AVhat  was  to  be  done?  At  the  Cabinet  Council 
above  referred  to,  it  was  virtually  resolved  to  expel 
Austria  from  a  position  which  she  seemed  resolutely 
bent  on  using  to  the  detriment  of  Prussia  and  the 
(ierman  cause.  IJut  how  was  this  to  be  effected  with  a 
still  greater  semblance  of  Austrian  wrong  and  Prussian 
right? 

The  Cabinet  meeting  at  lierlin,  attended  by  Moltke, 
was    speedily    answered    by   a  **  Marshal's 

*  "^  '^  "Thr  clink  uf 

Council  "  at  Vienna  ( 1  Oth  March),  at  which     ^1^ riveiH 
(leneral  Jienedek  assisted;  and  soon  there- 
after masses  of  troops  began  to  be  secretly  pushed  up  from 
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Hungary,  and  other  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  toward 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  '*  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  all 
these  warlike  preparations  on  our  frontier?  "  demanded 
Berlin.  "  Pooh,"  replied  Vienna,  "  precautions  merely 
against  a  repetition  of  these  troublesome  anti-Jewish 
riots  in  that  quarter."  But  Berlin  knew  better,  and 
soon,  too,  throughout  all  Prussia  nought  was  heard  but 
the  ominous  sound  of  the  "  armourers  accomplishing 
the  knights,"  and  of  the  "  clink  of  hammers  closing 
rivets  up."  The  development  of  the  great  German 
drama  had  now  reached  that  point  where  the  final  sword- 
combat  between  the  two  leading  characters  in  an  his- 
torical tragedy  is  preceded  by  "  alarms  and  excursions," 
and  by  mutual  reproaches  deepening  into  the  bitter 
recriminations  of  deadly  hate. 

The  first  of  these  recriminations  was  contained  in  a 
despatch  of  Count  Mpisdorff  to  the  Federal  Governments 
guostions  and     (1  Gth  l|rch),  iu  which  he  proposed  to  sub- 


luiswera. 


mit  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to  the 
decision  of  the  Diet,  and  called  upon  them  to  mobilise 
their  forces  on  behalf  of  threatened  Austria.  Bismarck 
so(jn  got  wind  of  this  proceeding,  and  on  his  part  (24th 
^larch)  inquired  of  the  same  Governments  to  what 
extent  Prussia  could  count  on  their  assistance  in  the 
event  of  her  coming  to  blows  with  Austria,  at  the  same 
time  dwelling  on  the  pressing  need  of  Federal  reform. 
*'  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us,  sir," 
exclaimed  the  players  in  chorus.  "  Oh,  reform  it  alto* 
g(»ther,"  returned  llamlet-Bisniarck,  with  an  impatient 
w?ive  of  the  hand,  "  if  you  would  have  Germany  escape 


.^ 
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the  fate  of  Poland.  How  can  you  adjudicate  on  us  and 
our  quarrels,  when  you  are  in  such  a  hopelessly  chaotic 
and  quarrelsome  state  yourselves  ?  Summon  a  German 
Parliament,  hased  on  direct  and  universal  suffrage,  to 
aid  you  with  your  deliberations.  When  you  have  fixed 
the  day  of  its  meeting,  we  shall  then  tell  you  precisely 
what  our  reform  schemes  are,  but  not  till  then ;  and  if 
3^ou  decline  this  condition  precedent  of  ours — a  fig  for 
you  and  all  your  tall  talk  about  national  development/'* 

On  the  very  day  before  Bismarck  spoke  thus  to  the 
Federal  Governments  (27th  April),  Austria  inquired  of 
Prussia  whether  she  would  agree  with  her  to  submit  to 
the  verdict  of  the  Diet  as  to  the  disposal  of  Holstein, 
and  Bismarck  answered  with  an  emphatic  "  No  !  "  The 
Diet  was  not  a  party  either  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  or 
the  Convention  of  Gastein,  and  therefore  he  could  not, 
and  would  not,  acknowledge  its  com^^nce.  The  con- 
t(Mition  of  Bismarck  came  to  this,  f^hflHn  the  matter  of 
tlie  Duchies,  Prussia  could  neither  submit  to  any  court 
of  law  nor  bench  of  arbitration  whatsoever;  and  that 
if  she  could  not  come  to  a  peaceful  agreement  on  the 
subject  with  Austria  alone,  then — what  then? 

Such   being  the    disposition  of  Prussia,    it  was  no 
wonder  that  Austria  began  to  arm  to  the  teeth ;  and 
doubtless  Bismarck  rejoiced  to  think    that     viou-nt  wene 
the    semblance    ot  additional  ri^'liteousness     iMtwcn 

"  tlH-(;iant 

would   be   lent    his   cause   bv   the    fact    of     ^*««»"'<^rs. 
Austria  having  been  thus  induced  to  commit  the  grave 

*  Slrictly  ill  accordauco  with  the  t«Tnis  <)f  Bismirck's  Despatches  of 
•Ji-th  Murch  and  -Tth  April,  given  by  Hahii. 
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mistake  of  first  buckling  on  her  armour.  While  diplo- 
matic Notes  were  passing  between  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
Austrian  troops  had  been  pouring  up  towards  the 
Prussian  frontier ;  till  at  last,  as  a  counter-precaution, 
King  William  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  orders  for 
the  partial  mobilisation  of  his  army  in  the  threatened 
quarter.  "  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ?  '*  de- 
manded Vienna  of  Berlin.  *'  No,  sir,"  replied  Berlin 
to  Vienna,  "  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir,  but  I 
bite  my  thumb,  sir."*  In  this  case  it  was  very  bard 
for  Europe  to  say  which  was  the  wolf,  and  which  the 
lamb — so  hard  did  both  protest  their  innocence.  But 
Austria  was  the  first  to  complain,  as  she  had  been  the 
first  to  arm,  and  there  ensued  an  equally  able  and  amus- 
ing correspondence  on  the  subject  of  their  respective 
armaments,  t 

"  Nothing  is  further  from  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor,"  wrote 
Count  Karolvi  to  Count  Bismarck,  "tliau  to  attack  Prussia." 

"  Notliing  in  furth(!r  from  the  int^Mitions  of  the  King,"  replied 
Count  Bismarck  to  Count  Karolyi,  "  than  to  wage  an  aggressive  war 
against  Austria. ''J 

Ai'striii :  "  Why,  then,  these  warlike  acts  of  vours  1 " 

Pnissia :  "  Why  this^secret  massing  of  troops  by  you  ] " 

Austria  :  "  Tut,  you  exaggerate  all  that." 

PrumsiAi :  **  Nay,  it  is  you  who  misi'opresent  and  conceal  the 
facts.'' 

A  Kstrla  (who  thought  to  catch  her  rival  in  a  trap) :  "  Oh,  come, 

•  '•Ronico  and  Juliot,"  Act  i..  Scene  1. 

t  Each  of  tlie  above  utterances,  put  into  the  moiitliH  of  the  two  Powers, 
aecurntely  expresses  tlie  essence  of  so  many  despatches  exchanged  between 
thcTii  on  the  subject  of  tlujir  rcsiwetive  armaments.  fromJlst  March  to  4th 
May,  18(jt).     Vide  Hahn. 

+  Jpsissima  verba j  from  despatches  of  31  st  March  and  Cth  April,  |^Ten 
bv  Hahn.  • 
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a  pest  on  all  this  aimless  quibbling.  Here  is  a  definite  proposal 
Will  you  disarm,  if  we  do  1  *' 

Prussia  (much  too  wary  to  fall  into  the  trap)  :  **  Certainly,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Only  begin  the  withdrawal  of  your  forces 
tlireatening  our  frontier,  and  we  shall  at  once  demobilise  in  pro- 
portion.'* 

A  usfria  (after  a  stage  "  aside  '*  in  sibilant,  savage  tones) :  "  Stay, 
we  ought  to  have  said  that,  though  ready  to  recall  our  troops  from 
Ischemia,  we  must  concentrate  them  against  Italy,  who  now  seems 
bout  upon  assailing  us ;  but  this  trifling  detail  need  not  aflect  your 
conditional  promise  to  demobilise." 

Prussia :  '*  Oho,  is  that  your  game  1  You  only  now  speak  of 
disarming  in  Bohemia,  but  what  of  Moravia  and  Galicia?  Italy, 
believe  us  (/or  we  know),  is  not  meditating  an  *  unprovoked '  attack 
upon  you ;  and  if  she  is  arming,  it  is  only  because  you  have  set  the 
example.  You  have  shifted  your  ground,  you  are  equivocating,  and 
that  we  cannot  endure.  Therefore,  to  be  plain  with  you,  reduce 
your  whole  army  at  once  to  the  peace-footing,  and  we  shall  do  the 
same,  otherwise  our  agreement  must  fall  to  the  ground." 

Austria  (with  a  look  of  mingled  rage,  duplicity,  and  distrust)  : 
"  Let  it  fall,  then,  and  God  defend  the  right ! " 

Italy  arming  too?  Yes,  in  hot  and  secret  liaste, 
and  Austria  could  not  possibly  be  blind  to  the  reason 
why.  With  the  haughty  contempt  of  the  despot  who 
overrates  his  power,  she  had  rejected  the  itaiyand 
overtures  of  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  for  the  ^''"*^*** 
cession  of  Venetia,  and  thus  had  driven  Italy  into  the 
extended  arms  of  Prussia.  Between  the  dynasties  of 
these  two  States,  both  engaged  in  the  work  of  national 
unification,  there  could  not  but  exist  a  deep  natural 
sympathy  ;  and  this  feeling  was  intensified  by  common 
hatred  of  the  Power  which  stood  between  them  and 
their  aims.  Not  only  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Prussia's   non-German   neighbours,   but   also  to  enlist 

Y 
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Italy  on  her  side  in  the  coming  struggle,  was  now  Bis- 
marck's great  object ;  and  he  achieved  it  with  consum- 
mate skill. 

Bismarck  had  nothing  whatever  in  him  of  the  Exeter 
Hall  type  of  statesman.  Abstractly,  he  cared  no  more 
about  the  emancipation  of  the  Venetians  from  the  Aus- 
trian yoke  than  he  concerned  himself  about  the  fate  of 
the  exiles  in  Siberia,  or  of  the  slaves  in  the  Soudan ;  but 
it  suited  his  patriotic  purpose  to  persuade  the  Italians 
that  their  northern  brothers  should  no  longer  remain 
under  the  bondage  of  Austria,  as  it  had  suited  his 
purpose  a  few  years  before  to  persuade  the  Czar  that  he 
must  on  no  account  relax  his  despotic  grip  of  the 
denationalised  Poles.  He  wooed  Italy  with  a  well- 
feigned  love ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  prepare  her  heart  for 
the  final  avowal  of  his  aifection  by  simulating  those  acts 
of  generosity  which  spring  from  genuine  regard.  In 
the  teeth  of  much  opposition  he  had,  in  1865,  induced 
the  ZoUverein  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Italy,  favourable  to  the  latter ;  and  he  was  careful  to 
acquaint  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  with  the  progress  of 
his  quarrel  with  Austria.  So  well,  indeed,  did  he  play 
liis  game  of  courtship,  that  the  proposal  of  alliance  came, 
not  from  the  wooer,  but  the  wooed.  At  the  beginning 
of  April,  General  Govone  arrived  in  Berlin  from  Flo- 
rence with  full  powers  to  come  to  terms  with  Prussia^ 
and  on  the  Sth  of  that  month  he  signed  with  Bismarck 
a  secret  Treaty  of  OfFensive  and  Defensive  Alliance,  by 
which  Italy  undertook  to  draw  the  sword  for  Prussia 
should  she  l»-ive  to  go  to  war  with  Austria  within  three 


-.j^ 
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montlis ;  while  each  agreed  neitlier  to  conclude  peace 
nor  an  armistice  without  tlie  assent  of  the  other,  and 
it  was  well  understood  what  the  territorial  conditions  of 
peace  would  have  to  be. 

Austria  suspected  the  existence  of  this  secret  Treaty ; 
France  knew  of  it.*  France  !  How  can  we  describe  the 
dark,  shifting,  and  tortuous  policy  pursued  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  during  all  this  momentous  prance  and 
time  — a  policy  which  was  equally  that  of  a  1*^"**^ 
presumptuous  busy-body,  an  unscrupulous  haggler,  and 
a  midnight  thief?  The  jealousy  and  the  malice  of 
the  Frencli  nation  itself  had  been  aroused  by  the  success 
of  the  Prussian  cirms  against  Denmark ;  a  Protestant 
l\nver  was  bidding  ftiir  to  rally  all  Germany  round  her 
and  contest  the  palm  of  continental  supremacy  Avith  la 
(/rande  nation;  and  that  the  grande  nation  could  by  no 
possibility  endure,  or  even  think  of.  Evidence  enough 
on  this  head  was  furnished  by  a  debate  in  the  Corps 
Lcgislatif,t  when  AF.  Thiers  delivered  a  speech  of  truly 
incredible  arrogance  against  tlie  designs  and  ambition 
of  Prussia,  producing  a  perfect  storm  of  applause — a 
storm  of  tliat  kind  which  is  the  proverbial  seed  of  the 
future  wliirlwind.  The  Emperor  himself,  while  equally 
jealous  of  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  of  the  statesman  who 
now  controlled  her  destinies,  was  much  less  eilusive  with 
his  hatred.  Nay,  he  even  feigned  to  be  moved  with 
love  tcjwards  the  Power  whose  expansion    it    was    his 

•  Si  oil  v<»uhiit  niii(jiu»imMit  ajouter  queUiuos  clauses  8ai)|>lettu'nt^ires 
ail  trait/' (jiic  nous  coniiais.Mnis     .      .      .     .*' — Ma  Mistt ion  en  I*ru6if I'f  jxjir 

t  Mav  :{nl.  l«tiU. 
Y   -2 
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secret  aim  to  limit.  Bismarck  has  himself  declared 
that  *'  tlie  ill-liumour  exhibited  towards  us  (by  Napo- 
leon) on  account  of  the  Treaty  of  Gastein,  arose  from 
the  apprehension  that  a  consolidation  of  the  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  would  deprive  the  Paris 
Cabinet  of  the  fruits  it  hoped  to  derive  from  the  policy 
it  had  adopted."* 

What  was  tliat  policy  ?  According  to  the  Emperor 
himself,  it  aimed  at  the  "  preservation  of  the  European 
V  _i     .  equilibrium,  and   the   maintenance   of    the 

Napoleon  s  ^  ' 

*'""^'  work   which   we   have   helped   to  raise   in 

Italy/'t — "  Italy  shall  be  free  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic !  "  And  how  did  the  man  of  the  Tuileries 
propose  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  ?  In  simple 
language,  by  setting  Prussia  and  Austria  by  the  ears, 
and  by  reaping  himself  the  profits  of  their  quarrel. 
France,  he  thought  to  himself,  cannot  have  too  much 
power ;  but  her  neighbours  can,  and  they  shall  not  have 
it.  Besides,  was  it  not  necessary  for  the  criminal  who 
committed  the  rot//)  d'etat  to  re-ingratijite  himself  with 
indignant  Europe  by  figuring  as  the  humane  champion 
of  oppressed  nationalities,  and  to  fortify  his  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  his  own  countrymen  by  gratifying  their  lust 
oi gloire  and  their  love  of  aggrandisement?  And  how 
could  their  lust  of  gloire  be  better  pandered  to  than  by 
their  Imperial  chief  posing  as  the  arbiter  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;    how   their   love   of    aggrandisement   be    better 

•  Bismarck's  Circular  De«patch  of  July  29tli,  1870,  on  varioiis  French 
overt  ureH  and  x)rivato  treaties. 

t  Memorandum  by  the  Emperor  to  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys,  of  June  11th, 
ly(>t),  irivtu,  1.^    \fr  Jorrold,  iv.,  p.  Zt± 
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indulged  than  by  his  presenting  them  with  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  ?  This  he  coveted  with  a  deep  and  con- 
suming desire,  and  cast  about  to  possess  it.  Could  he 
but  help  Prussia — thus  he  calculated — to  accomplish 
her  ends,  he  would  demand  the  cession  of  the  Ehine  as 
the  price  of  his  aid.  Should  Prussia,  refusing  his  con- 
ditional aid,  be  beaten  by  Austria — and  he  sincerely 
hoped  and  believed  she  would — then  he  might  claim  the 
same  territory  as  the  equivalent  of  his  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  defeated.  It  is  true  that  when  the  two 
Giant  Brothers  began  to  feel  for  their  swords  and  shake 
their  gauntleted  fists  at  one  another,  Napoleon,  like  an- 
other Tago  feigning  horror  at  the  brawl  between  Cassio 
and  Eoderigo,  made  a  show  of  proposing  that  they  should 
submit  their  quarrel  to  a  European  Congress  at  Paris 
—  a  proposal  which,  though  accepted  by  Prussia,  was 
virtually  rejected  by  her  rival ;  but  he  had  previously 
plied  Bismarck  with  offers  of  an  alliance  against  Aus- 
tria, whereof  the  main  objects  were  the  cession  of  the 
Duchies  to  Prussia,  of  Venetia  to  Italy,  and  of  more 
than  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France.* 


*  That  th(^re  may  be  no  incredulity  on  this  point,  we  will  here  qnote 
tlic  t<'xt  of  t}io  Treaty  (proposed  by  confidential  agents  of  the  Emperor) 
from  Bi.suiarck's  famous  Circular  Despatch  of  29th  July,  1870,  which 
fj)llovved  and  cxplaiuod  i\w  publication  of  the  notorious  Bi»nedetti  Treaty, 
to  be  af ttTwards  referred  to.  Bismarek  wrote :  **  In  May,  ISWJ,  these 
]»reteii.sious  (of  Napoleon)  assumed  the  form  of  an  offensive  and  .defensive 
allianee.  of  wliich  tlie  following  extract  has  remained  in  my  hands  " : — 

(1.)  En  eas  de  eongrcs,  poursuivre  d'accord  la  cession  de  la  Venetie  k 
ritalie  et  raniiexiou  des  Duches  a  la  Prusse.  (2.)  Si  le  congrcs  n'alioutit 
pji-s.  alliance  offensive  et  defensive.  (3.)  Le  Roi  de  Prusse  commencera 
les  hoHtilites  dans  les  10  jours  apr^s  la  separation  du  congrcs.  (4  )  Si  le 
congres  ne  se  reunit  pa-*,  la  Pru<4se  attaquera  dans  30  jours  apr^s  la  signa- 
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It  will  always  redound  to  the  honour  of  Bismarck 
that  Napoleon's  bargaining  for  a  bit  of  his  Fatherland 
secretly"  revolted  him;  but,  like  a  wise  man,  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  this  incredible  French  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  German  statesmen. 

"  The  impossibility,"  he  said,*  "of  accepting  any  proi>08al  of  the 
kind  was  clear  to  me  from  the  iirst,  but  I  thought  it  useful  and  in 
the  interest  of  jHjace  to  leave  the  Fi-ench  statesmen  their  favourite 
illusions  as  long  as  possible,  without  giving  them  even  my  verbal 
assent.  I  assumed  that  the  destruction  of  hopes  entertained  by 
France  would  en(lang(»r  peace,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  Germany 
and  Kurojje  to  maintain  ...  I  kept  silence  regai*ding  tJie 
demands  made,  and  pursued  a  dilatory  coui-se,  without  making  any 
promises." 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  statements,  both  of  M. 
Benedetti  t  Jii^d  General  La  Marmora, {  have  been  twisted 
into  an  assumption  of  Bismarck's  readiness  to  treat  with 
the  foreigner  for  a  slice  of  his  native  soU ;  but,  after 
all,  this  apparent  readiness  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
had  any  but  a  deceptive  and  "dilatory"  object;  and 
when  once  taunted   in    Parliament   with    the   charges 

f  uro  du  present  trait r.  (5.)  L*Eiripereur  dos  Fmn^'ais  dcchirera  la  guerre 
a  rAutiiche,  dc-K  que  los  liostilif/'s  seront  comirencees  ontrc  TAutricbe  et 
la  Prusso.  (6.)  On  ue  fera  jms  de  paix  sejiaroo  avec  rAutriche.  (7.)  La 
paix  se  tVra  houk  Ics  conditions  suivnntes :  La  Vcnetie  a  Tltalie.  A  ]a 
PruHsc  les  fiTritoircs  allemnnds  ci-deKKous  (7  a  8  millions  d'&mea  an 
choix)  ])lus  la  rifnniio  tVderale  dans  le  stms  prussieu. — Pour  la  France  le 
trrrit<»in»  entrc  MokcIK;  i«t  Rliin  sjuis  Col)l«'m*e  ni  Mayenee :  comprenaut 
500.0(0  allies  di»  Prusso.  la  Bavion*  rivo  paucho  du  Khin;  Birkenfeld, 
Hdinburg,  Darmstadt  21:^.000  aiiios.  (8.)  Couveiitioii  militaire  et  mari- 
tiino  out IV  la  France  ct  la  Prussc  des  la  bigiiatnrt.>.  (9.)  Adhnsioii  da 
Roi  d'ltalie. 

•  111  the  saiiio  d('»]mt('h. 

t  "  Ma  MiHttion  t'w  Prusse^'''  de8patdi  of  4th  June,  p.  165. 
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brought  against  him   by    his    Italian    foe,    he    indig- 
nantly replied : 

"  I  never  pledged  or  promised  any  one  the  cession  of  even  so  rauoh 
as  a  (German)  village  or  hay-ticld  ;  and  I  hereby  deolaro  everything 
that  circulates,  and  has  been  said  on  this  aubjoct,  to  Ixi  wicked  and 
audacious  lies  invented  to  blacken  my  character."* 

It  may  seem  incredible,  bat  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  while  Napoleon  was  tempting  Bismarcli  with  offers 
of  an  alliance  against  Austria,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
secretly  treating  with  Francis  Joseph  for  the  cession  of 
Venetia  in  return  for  Silesia,  the  province  most  proudly 
prized  by  the  Prussian  King  and  people.+  And  while 
negotiating  separately  and  secretly  with  the  two  sworn 
enemies,  wholly  with  iin  eye  to  his  own  advantage,  he 
affected  to  prove  his  own  disinterestedness  by  suggesting 
the  submission  of  their  quarrel  to  a  European  Congress. 
Bismarck  did  not  believe  that  any  congress  or  conven- 
tion whatever  could  supply  the  remedy  of  which  hio 
suffering  country  stood  so  much  in  need,  but,  yielding  to 
the  inclination  of  the  King,  who  deemed  that  his  pride 
would  allow  him  to  concede  to  Europe  what  his  honour 
lorbade  him  to  grant  to  Austria  alone,  he  accepted  the 

*  BiHinflrrk'n  reply  to  spm-ch  of  the  Clerical  deputy,  H^rr  vnn  M>lUn(^k- 
rcxll.  ill  till-  R«klistag,  lliih  Jnnnnry,  18;4,  during  thi!  heat  of  the 
Kulrarkimpf. 

t  Siijs  PrufcRsor  von  SyM.  Kwper  of  the  PruMldu  BUto  AfehivM,  in 
hiH  imniphlct  ou  -  Nnjioleou  III.."  piiHinhed  l»7a  (p.  B3) ;— "  V.'hilp  thus 
ho  (Napoleon)  Hpuke  upenly  for  PtukhIb  at  Aiiirrri),  he  vrns  carrying  an 
pnif'iiinilly  secret  negotiations  with  Austria  .  .  .  And  thus  It  was  that 
Na[M)li'on  I'onclnded  with  her  I  Austria)  on  the  9lh  Jnui-  a  scutx't  Trwrty, 
by  which,  in  the  event  of  a  Hucitessful  war,  the  Emperor  Pmneis  Jomjih 
was  to  cede  Tenetia,  and  receive  for  it  Sileaia,  at  the  cost  of  Prunaia." 
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proposal  of  Napoleon.*  Austria,  however,  as  te  hoped 
and  knew  she  would,  rejected  it ;  and  when,  in  presence 
of  M.  Benedetti,  the  despatch  from  Paris  announcing 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  was  brought  to  him,  Bis- 
marck joyfully  exclaimed  :  "  Vive  le  Roi!  "t 

"  Well   then,"  said  Bismarck,  to  General  Govone, 
''  which  of  us  is  now  going  to  apply  fire  to  the  powder, 

Prussia  or  Italy  ?"  J  And  to  Count  Barral, 
shttii'flro  the     the  Italian  Ambassador  :4   "You  would  do 

powder?" 

us  excellent  service  by  attacking  first." 
Why  ?  Because  King  William  still  clung  to  hopes  of 
peace,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  his  eager 
Minister  to  draw  the  sword ;  and  his  warlike  Minister, 
whose  only  thought  now  was  to  devise  a  casu^  belliy 
calculated  that  if  Italy  could  only  be  induced  to  pre- 
cipitate the  conflict,  the  scruples  of  the  King  would  be 
finally  overcome.  "  If  you  only  knew,"  said  Bismarck 
to  an  opponent  shortly  before  the  war,  "  what  a  fright- 
ful struggle  it  has  caused  me  to  persuade  his  Majesty 
that  we  must  fight,  you  would  also  comprehend  that  I 
am  obeying  the  iron  law  of  necessity."  || 

*  England  and  Russia  joined  France  in  proposing  a  Peace  Congress 
at  Paris :  Imt  tlie  proposal  fell  tlirough  in  consequence  of  its  conditional 
a<*ccj>tance  by  Austria,  who  promised  lier  pn»sence  only  under  a  preTums 
guarantee  tliat  "  in  the  Conference  there  should  be  no  mention  of  an 
increase  of  power  or  territorial  aggrandisement  to  any  of  the  invited 
States,"  which  was  the  solo  object  of  the  Congress. 

t  Despatch  of  M.  Benedetti  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  4t)i  June,  1866. 

X  Despatch  of  General  (jovone,  3rd  June,  to  his  Government,  given  IE 
General  La  Marmora's  revelations. 

§  Despatch  of  oth  June,  idam. 

II  "His  assurances  (to  Austria)/'  wrote  Sir  A.  Malet,  **that  nothing 
W2ts  further  from  the  intentions  of  his  royal  master  than  an  offensive  war, 
itfKJ  «it  ^)w«  uui>|(>  time  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  known  dispositions  of  his 
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Personally  attached  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
the  King  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of 
breaking  with  the  dynastic  traditions  of  the  Kingwmiam's 
past ;  and  even  when  all  hope  of  peace  had  "crupies. 
vanished,  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  his 
brother-Sovereign  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
Minister- President.*  Furthermore,  the  King  had  "  re- 
ligious, nay,  even  superstitious  scruples  gainst  incurring 
the  responsibility  for  a  European  war;"f  and  these 
scruples  were  doubtless  deepened  by  the  protests  and 
peace -addresses  which  came  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country — from  public  meetings,  and  corporations, 
and  chambers  of  commerce — invoking  **  a  curse  on  the 
head  of  the  authors  "J  of  the  impending  war.  This 
popular  agitation  against  Bismarck's  policy  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  produced  a  fanatic  who  tried  to  take  his  life  ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  attempt  operated  very  differently  on 
the  mind  of  its  object,  and  on  that  of  his  royal  master. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  King's  ear  was  accessible  to 
the  tales  of  Court  intrigue,  which  never  fails  to  mis- 
represent the  aims  and  asperse  the  character  of  a  royal 
favourite ;    but  Bismarck  gave   a  signal  proof  of  his 

PniHsian  MajeHty ;  but  the  Minister  was  labouring  night  aud  day  to  pro. 
(liK'o  that  clmnjj^o  iutho  King's  soutiment^i,  which  he  in  the  end  succeeded 
in  t'ifcctiu^;  and  in  nothing  that  ho  undertook,  perhaps,  did  this  remark- 
}il)le  man  euenunter  gn^ater  difficulties,  or  show  more  consummate  ability, 
than  in  bringuig  King  William  to  break  with  tradition,  to  e8)^>ouse  his 
animosities,  to  see  in  tine  with  the  eyes  of  his  Minister- President." 

*  Bismnrek  t^)  (leneral  Govone,  as  reported  by  the  latter  to  Florence, 
:hi\  Juno,  lyt)tj. 

t  Idem. 

X  From  an  address  to  the  King  by  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Union  in  Berlin. 
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fixitj^  of  purpose  and  his  strength  of  will  in  overcoming, 
if  not,  perhaps,  removing  all  these  scruples  of  his 
master  against  recourse  to  the  terrihle  remedy  of  war. 
Exulting  in  the  failure  of  the  proposed  Peace  Congress, 
and  eager  for  a  pretence  to  commence  hostilities  that 
would  put  an  end  to  an  armed  state  of  suspense  which 
was  beginning  to  be  intolerable,  Bismarck  urged  Italy 
to  draw  the  sword ;  but  Italy  preferred  to  adhere  no 
less  to  the  terms  of  her  secret  Treaty  with  Prussia,  than 
to  her  solemn  promise  to  France.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Fortune  and  the  folly  of  Austria  played  into 
the  hands  of  Bismarck.  Swift  and  bewildering  was  now 
the  march  of  events.  Within  little  more  than  a  week 
from  the  failure  of  the  Congress  scheme  (4th  June), 
l^russia  had  withdrawn  from  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, and  virtually  declared  war  against  Austria.  How, 
then,  had  this  conclusion  been  precipitated? 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Austria,  whose  patience  had 
now  been  skilfully  wearied  out,  declared  that,  being 
unable  to  agree  with  Prussia  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Uucliies,  she  now  submitted  the  question  to  the  decision 
of  the  Diet ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  issued  orders  for 
convoking  the  estates  of  Holstein,  so  that  the  \\411  of  the 

province  as  to  its  own  fate  micrht  also  be 
l^\^  all  'the     consulted.      "  What !      Interfere   with   onr 

condominate  rights  in  that  way!'*  exclaimed 
Prussia  in  overflowing  wrath.  "  By  appealing  to  the 
Diet  vou  have  cast  aside  the  Convention  of  Gastein  and 
returned  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  therefore  deprived 
vou^self  >"^li^  ^^vf'lusive  riirht  to  convoke  the  estates  of 
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Holstein,  where  we  have  interests  as  well  as  you.  There- 
fore you,  General  Manteuffel,  march  some  of  your  troops 
at  once  into  Holstein,  for  the  protection  of  our  common 
sovereign  rights  which  Austria  has  so  defiantly  out- 
raged." *  Into  Holstein  accordingly  from  Schleswig 
promptly  marched  (7th  June)  grim  Manteuffel  and  his 
helmeted  men,  before  whom  Marshal  Qtiblenz  and  his 
kepied  Austrians,  fearing  to  risk  an  unequal  conflict,  at 
first  withdrew  from  Kiel  to  Altona,  and  then  bundled 
out  of  the  Diichy  as  nimbly  as  ever  they  could — away 
over  the  Elbe,  away  to  Hanover,  over  the  hills  and  far 
away.  On  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  too,  the 
Augustenburg  Pretender,  snatching  up  a  few  necessaries, 
vanished  from  Kiel  like  a  streak  of  lightning;  and,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  the  soldiers  of  King  William  found 
themselves  in  sole  and  actual  possession  of  "  Schleswig- 
llolstein  sea-surrounded." 

Two  days  previously  Bismarck  re-intimated  to  the 
Diet  liis  readiness  to  accept  its  treatment  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein   question  on  condition  of   its   previously 
accepting  his  proposal  of  Federal   reform, 
which   comprised  the  exclusion  of  Austria     Brothere stand 

^  ^  up  to  flghU 

from  the  new  Confederation,  and  a  national 
Parliament  that  **  would  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  dynastic, 
and    therefore   selfish,   interests  in  adjudicating  on  the 
fate  of  the  Duchies." f  To  this  Austria  promptly  replied 

•  Bismarck's  despntches  of  3rtl  and  4th  Jnne,  and  declaration  in 
Officiiil  Gawtto  of  5th  June. 

t  The  draft  of  this  Constitution  sor^'cd  as  the  basis  of  the  Charter  of 
the  North  German  Confederation  which  resulted  from  the  war  now 
imminent. 
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by  protesting  to  the  Diet  against  the  masterful  policy 
of  **  self-help "  pursued  by  Prussia  in  Holstein^  and 
moved  for  the  immediate  mobilisation  of  all  the  Federal 
army  against  the  *'  wanton  breaker "  of  the  national 
peace.  On  the  14th  June  this  motion  was  carried  by 
nine  to  six  votes.  Prussia  at  once  declared  her  with- 
drawal from  a  Confederation  which  had  so  flagrantly 
exceeded  its  powers.  Diplomatic  intercourse  with  Vienna 
and  Berlin  was  at  once  broken  off ;  the  inevitable  hour 
for  which  Bismarck  had  yearned  so  long  had  now  at 
last  struck:  and  Germanv  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  a 
war  of  which  the  prospect  filled  with  gloom  and  appre- 
hension all  men  save  him  who,  like  another  Columbus 
standing  ever  steadfast  and  hopeful  at  the  helm  of  the 
ship  of  State  amid  a  mutinous  and  despairing  crew,  was 
guiding  it  slowly  but  surely  to  the  shores  of  a  new 
political  world. 

What  days  and  nights  these  w^ere  at  Berlin,  with 
their  physical  toil  and  mental  strain,  their  momentous 
councils,  their  fateful  decisions,  their  flashing  of  tele- 

L^rams    fraujjfht   with    tremendous    issues  ! 

The  Prussian         °  ^ 

?"tfrnmr^  *^*^      Calmly  resolute  and  prompt  was  Bismarck 

amid  the  wild  excitement  which  now  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  nation.  How  was  the  Prussian 
eagle,  hovering  over  Germany  with  its  back  to  the 
Baltic,  to  dispose  of  the  various  birds  of  prey  which 
formed  a  threatening  and  ever-narrowing  semi-circle 
around  it  ?  **  Look  here,  you  ravenous  and  unreliable 
hawks,"  said  Bismarck  on  the  day  after  the  Prussian 
eagle  had  ^scHj^ed  fvom  t)^^  discordant  aviary  at  Frank- 
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fort ;  "  look  here,  you  Kings  of  Saxony  and  Hanover, 
and  you  also.  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel !  Tour  geogra- 
phical facilities  for  dealing  Prussia  an  open  or  secret 
blow  are  too  great  for  us  to  remain  in  a  day's  doubt 
about  your  intentions.  Therefore  declare  unto  us  before 
midnight  your  readiness  to  disarm  and  to  accept  our 
reform  schemes,  in  return  for  our  guarantee  of  your 
territorial  and  sovereign  integrity,  or — or — ^your  blood 
be  upon  your  own  heads  !  "  * 

What  were  a  Catholic  and  literary  King  John  ruled 
by  a  diplomatic  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  a  Beust,  and  a  poor 
old  blind  King  George  boastful  of  his  ancient  lineage, 
and  a  whimsical  tyrant  of  Elector  of  Hesse, 

.  jj'ii*  1*  t*      Hesse  and 

to  say  to  a  ternbly  imperative  summons  of  Hanover  hon 
this  kind  ?  All  three  returned  equivocal 
answers  tantamount  to  "  No ! " — and  in  less  than  two 
days  their  capitals  were  in  the  grip  of  Prussian  troops, 
the  two  Kings  fugitives  from  their  dominions,  and  the 
Elector  on  his  way  to  Stettin  as  a  State-prisoner ! 
Never  had  there  been  such  prompt  and  splendid  action 
since  Frederick  the  Great,  suspecting  the  designs  of  the 
Saxons,  marched  on  Dresden  and  seized  the  proofs  of 
their  conspiracy  with  his  foes  ;  or  since  Nelson  sailed  to 
Copenhagen  and  disabled  the  Danish  fleet  from  serving 
the  Corsican  robber  against  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 
An  ardent  protest  of  innocence  and- manifesto  from  the 
Emperor   Francis    Joseph,  a   stirring    "  appeal   to   my 

•  Bismarck's  telegraphic  snmmon.ses  {BomrnatwtienS  to  Saxony,  Han- 
over, and  Hcsse.Cnssel  (of  15th  June),  who  had  all  supported  Aostria's 
uiotiou  for  mobilisation  of  the  Federal  army. 
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people  "  and  to  tlie  "  God  of  battles  "  from  King  William, 
with  a  simultaneous  declaration  of  war  against  Austria 
by  Italy — and  the  diplomatic  act  of  the  great  "  German 
drama/'  in  which  Bismarck  figured  as  the  chief  per- 
former, was  now  succeeded  by  that  phase  of  the  quarrel 
in  which  he  retired  to  the  back  of  the  stage  to  watch, 
with  breathless  Europe,  the  further  development  of  the 
tragedy  by  the  incidents  of  locked  and  mortal  strife. 

It  is  not,  but  we  wish  it  were,  part  of  our  duty  to 
follow  in  all  its  details  the  fascinating  game  o£  war, 

Moitko's  which  now  proved  that  Prussia  was  served 

stratf^.  ^^  ^j^^  g^^j.  g^pjj^^^gist  ay  y^TQii  as  by  the  first 

diplomatist  in  Europe.  The  confidence  with  which 
Bismarck  had  spoken  and  acted  was  to  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  his  complete  trust  in  the  .capability  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  of  the  soldier  who  was  its  mind  and 
brain,  to  make  good  his  actions  and  his  words ;  and  now 
he  drew  back  and  watched  while  Hellmuth  von  Moltke 
set  all  the  wondrous  machinery  in  harmonious  motion 
by  a  gentle  pressure  of  his  finger,  and  while  he  pored 
over  his  map  in  the  office  of  the  Grand  General  Staff  at 
Berlin,  as  at  a  pensive  game  of  chess,  and  moved  his 
military  pawns  by  touch  of  electric  wire.  Never  before 
had  war  been  Wciged  in  this  wa}' ;  never  had  any  method 
of  waging  war  been  more  swiftly,  more  surprisingly 
successfal. 

To  prevent  the  military  union  of  her  foes  in  North 
FManofthe  Germany  with  her  foes  in  the  South,  was 
campaign.  Prussia's  first  care.     On  the  rejection  of  her 

overture?   i^   TTnnover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  her 


.  .  L 
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troops,  as  we  have  seen,  at  once  occupied  the  capitals  of 
these  three  States  and  started  in  full  pursuit  of  their 
defenders.  After  displaying  its  traditional  valour  at 
Langensalza,  and  even  repulsing  an  inferior  Prussian 
force,  the  Hanoverian  army  was  next  day  compelled 
to  surrender  unconditionally  to  King  William,  whose 
generals  had  already  displayed  the  outmanoeuvring 
strategy  of  Sedan ;  while  the  Hessians — more  alert  than 
their  ruler,  who  remained  in  his  chateau'  at  Wilhelms- 
hohe  only  to  be  made  a  State-prisoner — hurried  off  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  South  consisting 
of  a  Bavarian  corps,  40,000  strong,  and  another  mis- 
cellaneous corps  drawn  from  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  numbering  46,000.  Against 
this  united,  or  rather  disunited  force,  Prussia  directed 
an  army  of  the  Main  (first  under  Vogel  von  Falcken- 
stein,  and  then  Manteuffel  of  the  Iron  Hand),  which, 
though  little  more  than  half  as  strong  as  its  opponents, 
at  last  succeeded  in  baffling  and  beating  them  in  detail. 
The  Saxons  on  their  part  (30,000  strong),  fearing  to  meet 
the  Prussians  singly,  had  marched  away  with  all  pos- 
sible alacrity  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia  under 
lienedek,  whose  total  force,  in  consequence  of  Austria's 
having  to  tell  off  about  three-tenths  of  her  strength  to 
face  the  Italians,  consisted  of  only  seven  army  corps 
(apart  from  the  Saxons). 

To  encounter  and  scatter  this  Bohemian  host  was, 
of  course,  the  chief  task  of  the  war ;  and  to  the  cheerful 
performance  of  this  task  there  addressed  themselves 
three  separate  annies  under  the  supreme  command  of 
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the  all  but  septuagenarian  King  William ;  the  first,  in 
the  centre,  called  the  army  of  Bohemia,  consisting  of 
three  corps,  or  about  100,000  men,  led  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  the  King's  nephew ;  the  second, 
on  tlie  left,  called  the  army  of  Silesia,  of  four  corps 
(including  the  Guards),  or  116,000  men,  under  the 
gallant  and  cliivalrous  Crown  Prince,  the  King's  son; 
and  the  third,  or  army  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  right, 
composed  of  three  divisions,  or  40,000  men,  commanded 
by  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  equal  in  valour  to  "  Here- 
ward  the  Last  of  the  English." 

''March  separately;  strike  combined" — tliat  has 
always  been  the  chief  maxim  of  Moltke's  strategy — 
and  never  was  the  maxim  more  fruitful  of  results  than 
in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War.  Seven  weeks?  It  was 
virtually  all  over  in  about  seven  days.  Over  the 
picturesque  hills  of  Saxony,  over  the  Oiant Mountains 
into  the  fertile  plains  of  Bohemia  swiftly  sped  the 
three  superbly-organised  armies  like  huge  and  shining 
serpents ;  and  ever  nearer  did  they  converge  on  the 
point  which,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  had  been 
selected  as  the  place  where  they  would  have  to  coil 
and  deliver  their  fatal  sting  of  fire.  Haixl  did  the 
Austrians  try  to  block  the  path  of  the  triune  hosts  and 
crush  them  in  detail ;  but  the  terribly  destructive  needle- 
gun,  with  the  forceful  lance  of  the  lunging  uhlan  and 
the  circling  sabre  of  the  ponderous  cuirassier,  ever  cleared 
the  way ;  and  a  series  of  preUminary  triumphs — ^Mun- 
chengriitz,  Nachod,  Skalitz,  Soor,  and  others — marked 
liP  pr^or-'^c*   -^  ^]}^,  tliree  armies  towards  junction  and 
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final  victory.  On  the  23rd  June,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  had  crossed  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  by  the 
29th,  being  now  joined  by  Herwarth  von  Bitten- 
feld,  he  had  reached  Gitschin — the  objective  point  of 
the  invasion.  On  his  left  was  the  Crown  Prince  at 
Koniginhof,  distant  only  about  a  day's  march,  but  for 
strategical  reasons  they  still  remained  apart.  Mean- 
while the  Austrians  had  all  retired  on  Koniggriitz,  and 
Europe  held  its  breath  to  watch  the  final  throw  of  "the 
iron  dice  of  the  God  of  battles." 

Bismarck  himself,  whose  own  words  these  are,  was 
anxious   to   witness  the  decisive  move  in  the  terrible 
game,    and   on   the    30th   June,   with   the     Bwmarckis 
\\m^   and    Counts   Boon   and    Moltke,   he     Hf^  thcutrkni. 

^  and  leaves  for 

started  for  the  seat  of  war  from  Berlin,  thcscatofwar. 
which  was  ah'eady  half-delirious  with  the  foretaste  of 
victory.  Of  Bismarck's  treachery  and  Straffordism,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  there  was  now  no  more  talk;  in 
l(\^s  than  a  week  success  had  made  his  policy  not  only 
])ardonal)le  but  adorable,  l^rlin  was  wild  with  patriotic 
joy ;  and  the  ro3al  palaces  were  alternately  besieged 
by  excited  multitudes  which,  with  guttural  and  tearful 
(^motion,  trumpeted  forth  the  national  air  and  Luther's 
hymn.  Away  also  to  the  residence  of  the  once  detested, 
but  now  idolised,  ^linister- President  surged  the  adulating 
human  sea ;  and  the  music  of  its  acclamations  received 
a  bass  accompaniment  from  the  pealing  thunder  which 
at  that  moment  burst  overhead.  **  See,"  said  Bismarck, 
addressing  the  multitude  from  his  balcony,  and  for  once 
in  his  life  making  use  of  dramatic  accessories;  "see,*' 
z 
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lie  said,  "  the  heavens  are  firing  a  salute  to  our  victories. 
Kext  day  (30th  June)  he  left  for  the  seat  of  war,  and 
on  the  1st  July  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Sichrow: — 

"ToHlay  we  started  from  Reichenberg,  and  have  just  arrived 
lioro.  .  .  The  whole  journey  was  dangerous.  Had  the  Austrians 
yesterday  sent  out  their  cavahy  from  Leitmeritz,  they  could  have 
cai)tured  the  King  and  all  of  us.  .  .  Everywhere  we  meet 
j>risoners.  .  .  As  far  as  wo  have  gone  the  country  does  not  show 
many  ti-aces  of  the  war  beyond  down- trodden  corn-fields.  We  hear 
less  here  than  in  Berlin.  This  castle,  a  very  handsome  one,  belongs 
to  Count  Rohan,  wlioni  J  used  to  meet  every  year  at  Gastrin.** 

And  again,  on  2nd  July  (day  before  Koniggriitz), 
from  Gitsehin  (which  had  been  carried  by  the  bayonet, 
and  formed  headquarters) : — 

"  Just  aiTived  from  Sichrow  The  field  of  battle  is  still  covered 
with  corpses,  horses,  and  arms.  Our  victories  arc  greater  than  we 
thought  j  it  appears  that  we  have  over  fifteen  thousand  prisoners, 
while  the  loss  on  the  Austrian  side,  in  dead  and  wounded,  is  stiD 
more,  Ix'ing  no  less  than  twenty  thousand.  Two  of  their  cotps  are 
utterly  scattered,  and  some  of  their  regiments  are  anniliilated  to  the 
last  man.  I  have,  indeed,  up  to  now  seen  more  Austrian  prisoners 
than  Prussian  soldi(?rs.  S(md  me  by  every  courier,  if  iK>ssible,  at 
least  om»  thousand  cigars,  price  twenty  thalei-s,  for  the  hospital.  All 
the  wounded  ask  me  for  them.  Also  subscribe  through  the  associa- 
tions or  with  your  own  money  for  a  few  dozen  copies  of  the 
Kmiz-Zciinnfj  for  the  hospitals.  .  .  Please  send  me  a  revolver, 
of  large  size,  a  holster  pistol ;  .  .  .  also  a  novel  to  read,  but  only 
one  at  a  time." 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  King  William 
The  eve  of       ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^ig^ty  mcu   of  valour — ^liis  Bis- 


oiiigKnitz.      marck,  his  Moltke,  and  his  Boon — ^were 
ceived  by  his  devoted  troops.     On  the  afternoon  of  the 
2nd,   after   visiting  the   hospitals  with   Bismarck,  the 
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King  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  decided  to* 
let  the  troops  rest  on  the  .morrow  and  collect  themselves. 
for  a  crushing  blow.  But  meanwhile  a  daring  recon- 
naissance had  revealed  the  fact  that  the  enemy,  in  strong 
force,  were  preparing  to  attack ;  and  at  midnight  the 
King  again  took  council  of  his  paladins,  who  urged  him 
to  wait  not,  neither  rest,  hut  strike  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  plan  of  attack  was  simple.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  with  his  three  corps,  was  to  assault  Benedek 
witli  his  iive;  while  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld  should 
fall  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  come  thundering  down  on  their  right.  But  the 
Crown  Prince  was  more  than  twenty  miles  away  on  his 
cousin's  left  rear,  and  it  was  four  in  the  morning  before 
Colonel  von  Finckenstein,  after  a  life-and-death  ride, 
arrived  at  his  headquarters  with  the  commands  of  the 
King.  All  depended  on  the  punctual  co-operation  of  . 
the  Crown  Prince ;  but  meanwhile  Frederick  Charles, 
after  a  rainy  night  like  that  which  preceded  Waterloo, 
advanced  and  opened  his  guns  on  the  Austrians. 

Tlie  battle  began  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  that  hour 
the  King,  with  Hismarck  and  his  staff,  appeared  among 
his  troops,  and  was  received  with  ringing,  thrilling, 
never-endint'  cheers.      For  hours  the  rain 

ThelMtUe. 

fell  and  the  cannon  roared,  the  country  for 
miles  across  was  enveloped  in  the  sulphurous  and  suffo- 
eating  pall  of  volumed  battle-smoke,  and  the  needle- 
^un  wrought  fearful  havoc  among  the  devoted  battalions 
of  Austria;  but  still  they  kept  their  ground,  and  put 
the  stubborn  valour  and  discipline  of  their  foes  to  the 
z  2 
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severest  test.  The  scales  of  battle  hung  pretty  evenly, 
albeit  Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld  had  already  begun  to 
hammer  with  might  and  main  on  the  Austrian  left. 
But  the  Austrian  right,  the  right — that  was  where 
the  Prussians  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Crown 
Prince  as  anxiously,  as  yearningly  as  Wellington  had 
longed  for  the  arrival  of  Bli'icher  from  the  same 
direction.  "  Would  to  God  the  Crown  Prince  or 
darkness  would  come  !  "  Moltke  was  almost  beginning 
to  think,  when  suddenly  Bismarck  lowered  his  glass 
and  drew  the  attention  of  his  neighbours  to  certain 
lines  in  the  far  distance.  All  telescopes  were  pointed 
thither,  but  the  lines  were  pronounced  to  be  furrows. 
"  These  are  not  furrows,"  said  Jiismarck,  after  another 
scrutinising  look ;  "  the  spaces  are  not  equal ;  they 
are  advancing  lines."*  And  so  they  were;  and  soon 
thereafter  the  cannon-thunder  of  **Unser  Fritz,"  with 
the  irresistible  rush  of  the  Guards  up  the  heights  of 
Chlum  and  Rosberitz,  brought  relief  and  joy  to  the 
minds  of  all.  Violently  assailed  on  both  flanks  and 
fiercely  pressed  in  the  centre,  the  Austrians  now  began 
to  slacken  their  fire,  to  waver,  to  give  way,  to  re- 
treat ;  and  soon  their  flight  degenerated  into  headlong 
rout.  Perceiving  his  opportunity,  the  King  led  forward 
in  person  the  whole  cavalry  reserve  of  the  First  Army, 

*  The  wcll-infonnctl  writer  of  a  w»ries  of  articles  on  "  Die  GettelUchafl 
von  Varzin  nnd  Friedrichifruh,"  iutbo  Deutsche  B<ivue  for  October,  1884, 
relates  the  folh)wiiig  incident :  "  At  a  critical  \}o\i\i  in  the  battle,  Bismarck 
nut  Moltke  and  offered  him  a  cigar.  The  strategist  carefully  Bclccted  the 
best  weed  in  the  Chancellor's  case,  and  the  latter  took  comfort,  thinkiD|( 
to  himself  that  if  the  General  was  still  calm  enough  to  make  a  choice  of 
this  kind,  things  could  not  l3e  going  so  very  bad  with  them  after  aJL** 
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wliic'h  charged  and  **  completely  overthrew  '*  {total  cul- 
fjftfirrf^  wrote  His  Majesty)  *  a  similar  force  of  the  foe, 
and  theu  the  bloody  and  momentous  battle  was  won. 
I  Jut  even  then  the  retreating  Austrians  rained  on  the 
victors  a  murderous  shell-fire,  **  from  which  IJismarck," 
wrote  the  King,  *' anxiously  removed  me."  Bismarck 
himself  wrote  to  his  wife  : — 

**  Oil  tlie  WwX  the  KiiijLjj  exposed  liiinst>If  to  daiu^or  all  day,  aiul   it 
\\M^  Very   fnrtmiute  that   1   wjis  with  liiin,  for  nil  the  cautioiiin«;s  of 
others  \v«-re  of  no  eHeet.''  (*'The  (Jenemls  had  a  super- 
si  itlMii  that  they,  as  soldiers,  on^ht  not  to  speak  to  the       o^mIui'm^ 
Kin::   aljout   his  daiiju'er,    and    sent   nn?   to  him  every       Hiri,mri;lL^'^ 
time,  thnni^h    I,  t(H>,  am   a    Major.")      *' No  one  wouhl 
h:iv.'  v<iitun'd  to  speak  as  I  ))erniitted  myself  to  do  the  last  time,  an<l 
V,  itli  >u(('«>^  t«»o,  when  a  vvhol«»  mass  of  t^-n  troopei^s  and  tift4'en  horses 
<»t'  the   \\{\\    llri^iiiH'iit   of  Cuirassiers   lay    wallowin;^  in   tJH'ir  bl(MMl 
•  lo-sr  to  u>.  and  the   shells   whirretl  in   unpleasjint   proximity    to  the 
Kin::.      Tie-  \snY>\  toriunately  did  not  p)  oil*.      Still  1  would  nither  it 
Im-  ■.. ►,  tlian  that  he  should  «'rr  on  the  side  <jf  <*aution.      He   wjis   verv 
tiiThu>iastir  aliont  hi^  tnM>ps,  and   rightly  so,  and   did    not   appear   to 
i.Mtji  «•  tli»' sliflls  that  were  whirrinjLr   and  hurst  in;*  around  him.      lie 
w.is  juntas  <jiii«'t    aial   eomfoi-taMe  as   on    the    Kn'uzheri;  *'   (para4le- 
uioin.d  ;if   InrlinK   *'  and  kept  on  timlin"^  hattalions  which  he  wanted 
t.i  th.ihk.   and   say  ;:o«m1   evening  to,  until  we  w«*re  once  more  under 

•  •  • 

Tlir  ahuve  may  1m*  su])j>l(»mented  by  the  followin;^ 
a-«-tMint  of  tlu»  sarni*  incidents,  once  orally  j^iven  hy 
liisniank  himself  : — t 

'• '1  Ih-  :ttt«ntii.ii  of  the  Kin'^  was  wholly  tix«Ml  on  the  pif>;;n*ss  of 
ih'-  )  at  til-,  and  in-  j»aid  not  th«-  slij^htest  IhmmI  to  the  sliells  that  wen* 
\v|ii//iii'_r  thi«  kly  around  him.  T»)  my  rejM'atetl  iXNjue.st  that  His 
.Nlajt  -i\   iiii.'ht    not    so  canlessly  cxiMtse  himself   to   BO  inunlerous  a 

♦   In  a  litfrr  t..  (^lu'en  Aiii;iiHtA  written  on  the  nn»rn)W  of  tin*  Imttle. 
t  (.^iii;t«tl  l»y  l*n  lessor  Muller  in  hla '•  JUicfrnkanzUr  Fumt  Bismarck.'* 
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fire,  he  only  answered  :  *  The  conimander-ir-ohief  must  be  where  he 
onght  to  bo.'  Later  on,  at  the  viUage  of  Lipa,  when  the  King  in 
l^erson  had  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance,  and  the  shells  were  again 
falling  round  him,  I  ventured  to  renew  my  request,  saying :  *  If  your 
Majesty  will  take  no  care  of  your  own  person,  have  pity  at  least  on 
your  (poor)  Minister-President,  from  whom  your  faithful  Prussian 
people  will  again  demand  their  King,  and  in  the  name  of  that  people 
I  entreat  you  to  leave  this  dangerous  spot.'  Tlien  the  King  gave  me 
his  hand  with  a  *  Well,  then,  Bismarck,  let  us  ride  on  a  little.*  So 
saying  His  Majesty  wheeled  his  black  mare  and  put  her  into  as  easy 
a  canter  as  if  he  had  been  riding  down  the  Linden  to  the  Thiergarten. 
But  for  all  that  I  felt  very  uneasy  about  hun,  .  .  .  and  so,  edging 
up  with  my  dark  chesnut  to  Sadowa  "  (the  name  given  to  the  ELing's 
mare  after  t\\Q  battle),  "I  gave  her  a  good  (sly)  kick  from  behind  with 
the  ])oint  of  my  boot ;  she  made  a  bound  forwaixl,  and  the  .King 
looked  round  in  astonishment.  I  think  ho  saw  what  I  had  done, 
but  he  said  nothing." 

After  the  battle,  which  lasted  eight  hours,  the  King 
with  his  staff  rode  round  the  widely  scattered  positions 
of  his  troops,  and  Bismarck  witnessed  the  touching 
incidents  which  everywhere  marked  his  progress ;  how 
battalion  after  battalion — some  of  them  mere  shadows 
of  their  former  selves — burst  into  frenzied  cheering  and 
rushed  forward — officers  and  men — to  kiss  the  hand,  the 
boot,  the  stirrup,  of  their  beloved  leader ;  and  how,  late 
in  the  evening,  the  drama  of  the  day  was  closed  by  the 
affecting  meeting  of  the  aged  King  and  his  heroic  son — 
a  meeting  which  has  become  as  historical  as  that  of 
131  richer  and  Wellington.  But  Bismarck  confessed  that 
his  exultation  at  the  stupendous  victory  was  utterly 
marred  by  the  horrible  spectacle  of  the  dead,  the  dyings 
and  the  wounded — about  32,000  in  number — ^who 
leaped  the  bloody  plain.     The  fatigue  and  excitement 
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of  the  day  bad  fairly  worn  out  even  so  Herculean  a 
frame  as  his.     To  his  wife  he  wrote : — 

'*  At  Koniggriltz  I  rode  my  large  chesniiti  and  was  thirteen  hoolrs 
in  the  saddle  without  giving  it  a  feed.  It  held  out  exceUentlj,  was 
afraid  of  neither  shots  nor  corpses,  nibbled  ears  of  com  and  plum-tree 
leaves  with  enjoyment  at  the  most  terrible  moments,  and  went  along 
swimmingly  till  the  end,  when  I  seemed  more  fatigued  than  my  horse. 
My  first  sleeping-plaoe  was  on  the  pavement  of  Horitx,  without  any 
straw,  and  only  a  carriage  cushion.  Every  place  was  full  of  the 
wounde<L  At  last  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbnig  discovermi  me, 
and  shHred  his  room  with  me,  R.,  and  two  adjutants,  of  which  I  was 
very  glad  on  account  of  the  rain." 

It  was  only  next  day  that  the  results  of  the  battle 
of  Koniggnitz,*  as  the  Prussians,  or  Sadowa,  as  the 
Austrians  call  it,  became  fully  apparent;  a  R^,nit.oruia 
battle  which,  in  point  of  the  numbers —  ^^^^ 
430,000  men — who  took  part  in  it,  ranked  after  the 
VolkerHchlncht  of  Leipzig.  By  superior  arms,  superior 
numbers,  superior  discipline,  and  superior  strategy, 
Prussia,  at  the  cost  of  10,000  of  her  sons,  had  won  a 
crowning  victory  over  her  rival,  who  lost  40,000  men 
(including  1S,000  prisoners),  II  standards,  and  174 
guns.  ''  I  have  lost  all,"  exclaimed  Benedek, ''  except^ 
alas,  my  life/'  It  was  little  wonder  that,  on  the  morrow 
of  Koniggnitz,  the  Moniteur  announced  to  the  French 
nation  that  ''  an  important  event  has  happened/'  ''One 
single  encounter,"  Bismarck  had  said,  "one  decisive 
battle,  and  Prussia  will  have  it  in  her  power  to  dictate 
conditions/'      That  battle  had  now  been  fought  and 

•  Tlie  M>1(1i(»rM  of  King  William  ptuminglj  called  it  the  battle  ol 
*  Di^m  K^*mij  yenith't'*  ("  the  King  wine"). 
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won  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  King  William 
received  a  telegram  from  Napoleon  who,  while  an- 
nouncing that  Francis  Joseph  had  ceded  to  him  Venetia 
(in  trust  for  Italy),  offered  his  services  as  mediator  for  a 
truce  and  a  peace. 

Paris — yes,  Paris — hurst  out  into  flags  and  illumina- 
tions.*   And  why  ?    Heaven  only  knew,  for  Koniggratz, 

*  lu  tlie  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  June  and  July,  1881,  appeared  some 
**  Reminiseciu'os  of  my  Life/'  by  Couut  Seliorr-Thoss,  a  uoblcman  who  had 
118  early  us  1 80:2,  iu  Paris.  offero<l  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Pni8»iau  Minister  in  the  event  of  his  desiring  to  enter  into  rehitions 
witli  HungnrA'.  and  to  j)lay  tlie  role  of  a  German  Cavour.  Starting  from 
Paris  innncnliutely  after  rectMviug  tlie  news  of  Koniggratz,  Couut  Seherr- 
Thoss  arrived  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  (Pardubitz)  on  the  8th  July, 
and  caused  much  anuisement  by  relating  how  Paris  had  "  burst  out  into  flags 
and  illumiuaUons ' '  on  hearing  that  Francis  Joseph  had  ceded  Venetia  to 
Napoleon.  **  Looking  like  the  god  Jupiter,"  wrote  the  Couut,  "  Bismarck 
ap}>eared  in  the  simple  uniform  of  a  major,  and  was  resx)ect fully  saluted  on 
all  sides.  I  had  scarct^ly  told  him  my  errand  when  Bismarck  intermpted 
me.  and  ran  to  the  King  to  prevent  his  receiving  G-eneral  Gablenc,  who 
had  just  come  for  the  scM^oud  time  to  demand  an  anuistice.  Betnming, 
he  offered  me  a  cigar,  and  s«iid  : '  And  you  also  i)ut  me  down  as  a  Junker 
and  a  reactionary.  Appearances  are  often  deceptive.  I  was  obliged  to 
phiy  that  part  to  attain,  my  ends.  On  all  sides  people  tried  to  prejudice 
the  King  against  me  by  representing  me  as  a  Democrat  in  disguise.  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  entire  conlidence  by  showing  him  that  I  did 
not  flinch  even  before  the  resistance  of  the  Chaml)er  when  the  object  was 
the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  without  which  war  was  impossible  and  the 
security  of  the  State  in  danger.  But  in  this  struggle  my  nerves  have 
buflr'ered,  and  all  my  vital  forces  have  been  exhaustiKl.'  *  But  I  hare 
vaiKjuished  them  all.'  he  cried  iu  magnificent  (crescendo)  wrath,  smiting 
the  table  violently  with  his  hand,  and  mentiouing  the  names  of  three 
]>ers(ins  who  seemed  to  have  caused  him  special  annoyance.  Within  the 
next  ten  minutes  two  despatches  from  Central  Germany  arrived,  both 
announcing  victories,  and  1  t^ook  the  lilierty  of  asking  him  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  Simthem  Germany.  He  replitnl :  'What  could  we  do  with 
those  Ultramontanes  ]  We  dcm't  want  them,  and,  moreover,  we  must  not 
swallow  more  than  we  can  digest.  We  will  not  fall  iuto  the  same  mistake 
as  Piedm(»nt.  whieh  has  rather  weakened  than  strengthened  itself  bjr  the 
aunevo+i.on  of  Naples,'" 
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**tliat  improbable  and  unexpected  event/'  had  filled 
Napoleon  and  liis  satellites  "with  patriotic  anxiety/* 
And  yet  not  so  much  with  this  honourable     parfg  bursts 

P     ^'  Mir*  1*  •!  1         out  into  flags. 

leeimg  as  with  furious  disappointment, 
jealousy,  greed,  monkey  -  spite,  and  the  spirit  of 
meddling.  Napoleon  had  calculated  on  the  defeat  of 
Prussia,  and  one  battle  had  made  her  absolute  mistress 
of  Germany.  He,  more  than  any  other,  had  egged  her 
on  to  this  conflict  in  the  belief  that  he  was  urging  her 
on  to  ruin,  and  now  he  himself  was  caught  in  the  snare 
which  he  had  laid  for  others.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  a  ruler,  who  was  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
true  state  of  his  own  army,  should  have  misjudged  the 
military  condition  of  his  neighbours ;  and  the  error  of 
judgment  had  landed  him  in  a  most  deplorable  dilemma. 
But  the  resources  of  our  Imperial  lago  were  not  yet 
exhausted.  Having  signally  failed  of  his  object  by 
craftily  setting  two  rivals  by  the  ears,  he  now  essayed 
to  achieve  it  by  posing  as  the  magnanimous  arbiter 
between  them.  That  the  designs  of  this  "dishonest 
broker  "  were  now  again  fairly  baffled  must  always  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphs  of 
liisniarck,  and  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  subsequent  conflict  between  France  and 
Germany;  for  that  the  war  of  1870 — apart  from  all 
Sj)anish-succession  questions — was  the  direct  result  of 
the  war  of  1^(>G,  can  as  little  be  doubted  as  that  thunder 
is  preceded  by  lightning. 

Not  by  the  Italians  themselves — ^for  their  army  had 
been  soundly  thrashed  by  the  Austrians  on  the  plains  of 
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Verona — but  by  the  Prussians  in  Bohemia,  had  Venetia 
been  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Austria;  and  on  the 
^,  morrow  of  Koniggriitz,  Francis  Joseph,  while 

Sfa'^cHsbonlst     ccding  the  province  to  Napoleon,  begged  the 

friendly  intervention  of  his  brother-Emperor 
to  prevent  further  bloodshed.  "  H'm  !  "  thought  some, 
"  clearly  to  gain  time  by  diplomatic  palavering,  and 
thus  allow  the  victorious  Austrian  army  of  the  South  to 
join  their  defeated  comrades  in  the  North."  Bismarck 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  Certainly,"  replied  King 
William  to  Napoleon's  telegram,  "  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  your  mediation,  but  of  a  truce  there  can  only  be 
talk  when  we  get  from  Austria  the  pledge  of  an  accept- 
able peace."  And  meanwhile  the  military  preparations 
were  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  energy.  Prague 
was  occupied,  various  minor  engagements  were  fought 
with  the  retreating  Austrians,  till  at  last  the  Prussian 
outposts  caught  sight  of  the  glittering  towers  of  Vienna. 
To  his  wife  Bismarck  wrote  on  the  9th  July  (six  days 
after  Koniggriitz) : — 

*'  Wo  are  getting  on  well,  and  if  we  do  not  carry  our  demands 
too  far,  or  think  that  wc  have  conquereil  the  world,  we  shall  attain  a 
peace  which  is  worth  the  pains.  Wo  are,  however,- as  easily  in- 
toxicated as  cast  down,  and  I  have  the  thankless  task  of  pouring 
water  in  the  foaming  wine,  and  pointing  out  that  we  are  not  liAing 
alone  in  Europe,  but  with  three  neighbours.  The  Austrians  are  in 
Moravia,  and  we  are  already  so  l)old  as  to  have  ap]X)inted  as  our 
head(juai*ters  for  to-morrow  the  place  where  they  are  encamped  to- 
day. Prisoners  and  guns  keep  on  coming  in  to  us ;  of  the  latter,  we 
have  got  180  since  the  3rd,  If  they  bring  up  their  Southern  army, 
w(^  shall  defeat  them  once  more,  with  God's  gracious  aid.  This  con- 
lid  ence  is  quite  general.     I  should  like  to  kiss  our  fellows — they  are 
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all  so  contemptuous  of  death,  quiet,  obedient,  and  well-behaved.  In 
spite  of  empty  stomachs,  wet  clothes,  damp  quarters,  little  sleep,  and 
boots  with  the  soles  falling  off,  they  are  friendly  towards  every  one. 
They  neither  plunder  nor  burn,  but  pay  when  they  can,  and  eat 
mouldy  bread.  There  must  be  a  great  store  of  the  fear  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  our  common  men,  or  all  this  would  not  be  possible." 


What  is  your  "pledge  of  an  acceptable  peace? '* 
asked  Napoleon,  whose  conception  of  the  duty  of  a 
"  magnanimous  mediator "  was  peculiar ;  for  he  had 
undertaken  to  intervene  on  behaK  of  fallen 
Austria,  and  yet  was  willing,  for  a  solid  con-  K^i^»  ^^ 
sideration  (left  Rhine-bank),  to  arbitrate  in 
favour  of  Prussia.  "  Pledge  of  peace  ?  "  answered 
Bismarck ;  "  well,  say,  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the 
Confederation,  erection  of  a  new  Federal  State  under 
Prussia,  and  her  acquisition  of  certain  lands  that  have 
liitherto  interfered  with  her  free  and  natural  develop- 
ment." This  rather  staggered  the  "  magnanimous 
mediator,"  who  made  the  counter-proposal  that  Germany 
should  split  itself  into  three  independent  parts — Prussia, 
Austria,  and  a  Confederation  of  the  other  States — which 
would  have  admirably  suited  his  policy  of  divide  et 
in  f per  a.  "  But  it  will  not  suit  ours  at  all/'  rejoined 
Jiismarck,  **  so  let  us  drop  the  subject/'  "  Verj'-  well, 
then,"  replied  Napoleon,  more  in  secret  anger  than  in 
sorrow,  *'  take  this :  *  Integrity  of  Austria,  but  its 
exclusion  from  Germany  as  newly  constituted;  the 
formation  of  a  North  German  Union  under  the  mili- 
tary leadership  of  Prussia;  the  right  of  the  Southern 
States  to  form  an  independent  Federal  Union,  but  the 
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miiintenance  of  a  national  connection  between  North 
and  South  Germany,  said  connection  to  be  determined 
by  a  free  and  general  consent  of  the  various  States/  *' 

Meanwhile  M.  le  Cointe  Benedetti,*  French  Ambas- 
sador  at  Berlin,  made  his  appearance  at  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters, of  purpose  to  stay  the  conquerors 

Benedetti  np-         •       •  i      •  ^      i    ^  i    •    i       j    1 1 

peiireouthe       HI  tlicir  carecr  ;  but  he  was  plainly  told,  as 

»ceue.  1  •/  ' 

Marshal  Grablenz  had  twice  already  been 
told,  that  an  armistice  could  not  be  concluded  without 
the  assent  of  Italy,  and  without  a  guarantee  of  peace. 
Away,  therefore,  he  sped  to  Vienna  with  the  latest 
proposal  of  his  master — acting  the  part  of  a  shuttle  in 

*  As  wo  sliall  froqucutly  have  to  ouconnter  this  diplomatic  personagie, 
wo  may  as  woll  i)rosoiit  our  readers  witli  the  following  life-like  sketch  of 
liiiii,  drawn  by  Oskar  Meding  ("  Grogor  Sainarow ")  in   Chapter  XIX. 
("Bismarck's  Diplomacy")  of  his  most  int-orosiing,  because  historically 
accurate  uovol,  "For  Sceptre  and  Crown"  [Um  Scepter  U7id  Krone),  ot 
wliidi  an  excellent  English  translation  ai)peared  in  1875 :   **  Monsieur 
Benedetti  prescnttMl  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  powerfid  form  and  firm, 
soldier-like  bearing  of  the  Prussian  Minist<»r.     He  was  somewhat  past 
fifty,  his  thin  hair  had  receded  from   his  forehead,  and  only  sparingly 
coveri?d  the  upiH?r  i)art  of  his  head.    His  smooth,  beardless  face  was  one  of 
those  physiognomies  whose  ago  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  as  when  yonng 
they  look  older,  when  old,  younger  than  they  really  are.     It  wonld  have 
been  difficult  to  say  what  characteristic,  wlmt  individuality,  snch  features 
c(mld  ex]>ress;  nothing  was  f^een  beyond  a  calm  expression  of  roeoptiTe 
and  intelligent  sensibility  to  every  impression  ;  what  lay  behind  itiis gentle, 
courteous  exterior,  it  was  impossible  to  discover.     His  eyes  were  bright 
and  candid,  apparently  careless  and  indifferent;  it  was  only  by  the  rapid 
and  keen  glance  with  which  he  occasionally  took  in  every  circumHtanee 
around  him,  that  he  betrayed  the  lively  interest  that  really  actuated  him. 
His  face  told  nothing,  ex])ressed  nothing,  and  yet  one  i>erceived  involnn- 
tarily  that  ])ehiud  this  nothing  lay  something,  carefully  concealed.    He  was 
of  middle  height,  and  the  bearing  of  his  slender  iigure  was  elegant,  in  hia 
niov(>nieuts  he  was  as  animated  as  an  Italian,  as  x>liAiit  and  elastic  as  an 
Oriental;   his  light   summer  clothes  weriMjxtremely  simple,  but  notwith- 
standing the  journey  from  which  he  had  just  returne<l,  they  were  of  spot- 
less freshnes«  " 
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the  motley  web  of  diplomacy  now  being  woven — and 
back  he  came  post-haste  to  the  camp-court  of  King 
William,  which,  ever  nearing  Vienna,  was  now  esta- 
blished in  the  romantic  old  castle  of  Nicolsburg,  where 
Napoleon  I.  had  also  resided  after  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz.  Back  came  breathless  M.  Benedetti  (19th  July) 
with  the  triumphant  news  that,  with  infinite  pains,  he 
had  prevailed  on  Francis  Joseph  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tions of  Napoleon  as  the  basis  of  negotiations.  And 
was  not  this  first  success  of  the  Napoleonic  mediation 
calculated  to  fill  the  mind  of  Bismarck  with  moderation 
and  gratitude?  On  the  contrary,  artless  M.  Benedetti 
was  shocked  to  find  that  the  Prussian  Minister-President 
only  hem'd  and  hah'd,  and  wondered  why  the  French 
Emperor  could  have  shown  such  a  stingy  spirit  in 
seeking  to  curtail  a  conqueror  of  his  natural  rights ; 
for  had  not  King  William  vowed  that,  "  after  making 
such  sacrifices  as  he  had  done,  he  would  rather  abdicate 
than  return  home  without  a  considerable  addition  of 
territory"  ? *  But  of  any  territorial  addition  to  Prussia, 
on  the  basis  of  peace  proposals  of  Napoleon,  there  was  ' 
not  one  single  word. 

Bismarck  was  perfectly  frank  with  his  astute  French 
friend.     While  declaring  that  the  King  was     Bismarck^ 

•11*  i  i    i  1       ntT         1  •  1  diitlomatises 

wiihng  to  accept  the  Napoleonic  proposal  as     wUhthe 
the  basis  of  a  five  days*  truce,  he  avowed     *»*»*dor. 


*  Dt\s])ato]i  of  Bismarck  to  PrnsHian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  of  20th 
July,  cnptiinHl  by  Aiistriaiis  and  first  published  in  1869  in  their  Official 
Histor}'  of  th<'  War.  The  divulgence  of  this  d(K'ument  formed  the  subject 
of  reuioustraiK'c  on  the  jiart  of  the  Prussian  Grovernment. 
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that  tlie  main  condition  of  a  definitive  peace  could 
only  be  the  cession  to  Prussia  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  and 
Hesse,  which  had  hitherto,  like  wedges  driven  into  the 
stem  of  an  oak,  impeded  her  natural  growth  and  split 
her  into  sprawling,  disconnected  fragments.  These 
States  had  been  fairly  warned  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  but  had  nevertheless  taken  up  arms  against 
Prussia ;  and  now  the  necessities  of  her  own  position,  no 
less  than  the  national  needs  of  Germany,  compelled  her 
to  assert  the  priority  of  her  rights  as  a  conqueror  over 
the  pleadings  of  sentimental  humanitarians  for  the 
piteous  fate  of  the  fallen,  and  for  the  principle  of  legiti- 
mate and  old-established  monarchy. 

]\I.  Benedetti  affected  to  believe  that,  in  making  such 
"  monstrous  demands,"  Bismarck  was  not  in  earnest,  and 
reminded  him  that  Europe  was  no  longer  livii^g  in  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  (like  Eob  Roy)  kept 
w^hatever  he  took.*  Bismarck  returned  that  no  State 
would  seriously  oppose  the  designs  of  Prussia.  **  What 
about  England,  and  her  old  dynastic  ties  with  Hanover?" 
asked  M.  Benedetti.  Bismarck,  who  remembered  what 
England  had  done  for  Denmark,  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  *'  And  Kussia  ?  "  inquired  the  French  Am- 
bassador. Bismarck  knew  that  General  Manteuffel  was 
about  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  with  assurances  which 
would  defeat  all  opposition  in  that  quarter ;  assurances 
that  opened  up  to  Eussia  the  hopeful  prospect  of  her 
soon  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  France's  difficulties 
and   shake   herself  free  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty — ^for 

*  r^'^"^)atch  of  M.  Benedetti  of  16th  July. 
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which,  under  Prince  Gortchakoff,  she  was  so  patiently 
yet  resolutely  ** gathering  herself.***  "And  France?" 
continued  M.  Benedetti,  with  the  self-satisfied  look  of  a 
man. who  thinks  he  has  at  last  delivered  a  poser.  "  Well, 
what  of  France  ?  "  rejoined  Bismarck.  "  The  Emperor 
will  surely  never  dispute  our  right  to  annex  the  countries 
above-mentioned."  "Well,  perhaps  not,"  responded 
Monsieur  Benedetti  with  a  whisper,  and  a  furtive  look 
round  to  see  that  no  one  was  listening, "  on  condition  of 
your  giving  us  due  compensation ;  on  condition  of  your 
giving  us  Mayence,  and  restoring  us  the  Rhine-frontier 
of  1814." t  **  Well  done,  magnanimous  and  disinterested 
mediator ! "  thought  Bismarck,  who  now  cast  about  to 
hoist  the  Imperial  plotter  with  his  own  petard. 
Plastering  his  boiling  rage  at  the  incredible  impudence 
of  such  a  demand,  he  merely  replied  that  the  question 
of  "  compensation "  to  France  could  best  be  settled 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Austria,  which  was 
meanwhile  the  most  pressing  matter  in  hand;  and 
Monsieur  Benedetti,  agreeing,  was  thus  converted  to  a 
course  that  was  to  bring  home  to  him  and  his  master 
the  bitter  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  it  is  bootless  to  shut 
the  stable -dopr  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 

*  *'La  Russie  ne  boude  paSy  elle  se  reeeuiUe,*^  Her  renunciation  of 
tho  Black  Sea  Treaty  in  1870,  which  was  not  objected  to  by  Pmssia,  waa 
iiitiinatcly  coiinoctod  with  Manteuffers  miBsion  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1866 ; 
l>ut  of  this  more  anon. 

t  Vide  ixM,  p.  404.  **  Ala  v^rU'\  pendant  que  je  me  irauvais  encore 
a  NikoUhurtj.et  an  moment  ou  lee  plenipotentiairee  de  deux  puissances 
bdUfjrrnntes  tonchaient  an  tcrme  de  leurs  negociations^  je  fus  informe  que 
le  (jinivernenieut  de  VEmpereur  avait  decide  de  detnander  d  la  Prusse  a 
at  re  dc  compensation,  le  redreesement  de  notre  frontiere  de  VEsV*'^ 
**  Ma  Mission  en  Prusse,"  p.  177. 
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Within  a  week  after  this  interview,  Bismarck,  who 
alwaj's  had  a  strong  liking  for  the  logic  oifaits  accomplis^ 

sent  for  the  French  Ambassador  and  told 
nari.Hc.f  him,  to  his  no  small  consternation,  that  by 

Nicolsburg.  •' 

the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  of  Nicolsburg 
(26th  JuljO  which  had  just  been  signed,  Austria,  among 
other  things,  agreed  to  a  Prussian  annexation  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel  and  Nassau,  and 
the  Free  City  of  Frankfort.  But  what  had  Monsieur 
Benedetti  been  about,  that  all  this  was  done  without  his 
direct  cognisance  and  approval?  Had,  then,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  (jrande  nation  not  ]>een  admitted  to  the 
peace  conferences  ?  No,  indeed  ;  he  had  to  remain  out 
in  the  cold,  and  pick  up  such  scanty  crumbs  of  informa- 
tion as  were  freely  flung  him,  or  as  he  could  gather  from 
beneath  the  sumptuous  table  of  babbling  Rumour,  while 
Bismarck  sat  closeted  with  Count  Karolyi  and  Baron 
Brenner,  and  re-fashioned  the  map  of  Germany  accord- 
ing to  his  iron  will  and  pleasure.* 

*  The  coufi'ivTico  iM'twccii  Bismarck  and  the  AnRtrian  plenipotcn- 
tiarioH.  whirli  led  to  tlie  sijoiature  of  the  peace  prelimuiarics,  began  on  the 
22ii(l  July,  after  Kiiij?  Williniu  liad  accepttnl  Napoleoirs  proposal  as  the 
basis  of  a  five  days'  truce —  a  tnico  which  arrested  the  victorious  progress 
of  the  Pnissians  at  Bhiineiiau,  near  Pressbnrg,  just  as  this  city,  the  key 
of  Huujifary,  was  within  their  masterful  grasp.  Aj^ropos  of  this  mcidentk 
the  following  anecdote  may  l)e  given  from  Dr.  Buseh  [Ncue  Tagehuekt* 
bhifter) :  "We  wenj  discussing  the  Bohemian  campaign,  when  the  Prince 
related  the  f<>ll<>wing  characteristic  episode  :  *  At  the  council  of  war  held 
in  my  r<jom  at  Nicolsburg,  my  colleagues  wished  to  carry  the  campaign 
into  Hungary.  I  was,  however,  opptwcd  to  it;  the  cholera,  the  Hungarian 
steppes,  political  considerations,  and  many  other  matters  preseutod,  as  I 
thought.  o])stacles  to  be  well  weighecL  They  i^rsisted,  however,  in  their 
opinion,  and  in  vain  I  rei»eated  my  protest  against  the  enterprise.  I  then 
won*  iiyin  p     '•hftinber,  which  was  separated  from  the  room  by  a  wooden 
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And  yet  not  wholly  so,  for  he  wjis  finally  moved  from 
his  firm  resolve  to  annex  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  whose 
stubborn  and  intriguing  opposition  (under 

.     .  -  .        Saxony  spared. 

its  Prime  Minister,  Herr  von  Beust)  to  his 
reform  schemes  had  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
war.  But  on  the  subject  of  Saxony,  which  had  bled  so 
freely  for  him  on  the  field  of  Koniggriitz,  Francis  Joseph 
was,  or  pretended  to  be,  quite  inexorable ;  and  his  pro- 
tc»stations  were  supported  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
wlio  had  been  personally  implored  by  Beust  to  stand 
u{)  for  the  King  of  Saxony  in  his  hour  of  stress,  as  the 
King  of  Saxony,  alone  of  all  the  German  Princes,  had 
stood  by  the  (Ireat  Napoleon  after  his  collapse  at 
Leipzig — a  prayer  with  which  Napoleon  the  Little  was 
all  the  more  willing  to  comply,  as,  under  the  mask  of 
inagnanimit}',  he  would  thus  be  able  to  thwart  the 
ambitious  and  disquieting  schemes  of  successful  Prussia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Saxony  was  less  essential  to  the 
territorial  perfection  of  Prussia  than  Hanover  and 
Ih^sse ;  and  Bismarck  wisely  deemed  it  not  worth  the 
while  to  })rovoke  a  renewal  of  the  confiict  for  the  sake 
of  this  kingdom,  provided  its  accession  to  the  new 
( 'onlederatiou  of  the  North  were  secured.  Kather, 
however,  than  yield  on  the  latter  point,  he  threatened 
to  break  oil'  the  peace  negotiations;  and  thus  a  compro- 
mise was  elfeeted  which  saved  the  sovereign  integrity 
of  iSaxony,  but  yet  defeated  her  desire  of  throwing  in 

]».irtiti<>ii  only,  lockfd  my  door,  throw  myself  upon  the  IkmI.  and  wopt  alond 
from  lUTVous  excitcmeut.  After  a  short  time  they  were  (piiet,  and  the 
idea  wa«  given  up.'  " 

A    A 
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her  fate  with  the  States  of  the   South  under — ^in  all 
probability — a  French  protectorate. 

But  without  Saxony,  Prussia  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  other  territories  she  had  acquired — 

territories  which  added  four  arid  a  half 
millions  to  her  population,  and  increased  her 
area  by  about  a  fourth  of  its  previous  extent.  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  King  William  was  also 
bent  on  annexing  part  of  Bohemia,  and  that  he  was 
only  turned  from  his  determination  by  the  urgent 
representations  of  liismarck,  who,  true  to  his  **  un- 
grateful task  of  pouring  water  into  the  foaming  wine," 
rightly  argued  that  such  an  act  would  leave  a  thorn  in 
the  heart  of  the  Austrians  that  must  needs  one  day 
blossom  out  into  a  luxuriant  plant  of  revenge.  Well 
appreciating  the  wisdom  of  treating  vanquished  Austria 
with  moderation,  and  even  magnanimity,  Bismarck  was 
content  with  her  entire  exclusion  from  the  German 
family  of  States,  being  minded  to  keep  open  the  door  of 
future  reconciliation  by  exacting  no  greater  material 
indemnity  for  war-expenses  than  payment  of  forty 
million  thalers.*^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  too,  that  all  the  South  German 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Baden,  invoked 

Puiiislniicnt  of        . ,         .     .  .  .  r    -^t  t  •        /»  # 

thr>oinhern      tlic  mtcrvention  oi  JNapoleon  m  lavour  of 


Stales. 


lighter  conditions  of  peace,  they  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  penalties  imposed  upon 

*  Reduced  ])y  ji  lialf ,  in  rocopfiiition  of  certaiu  couiitor-elaiins  of  Anstrii 
iu  coimectiou  with  Sehlcswig-Holstein,  &c,  Saxouy  also  had  to  pay  ten 
iiiilliou  ♦i»Hlt'r» 
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them.  Bavaria  and  Hesse  were  let  oflE  with  the  pay- 
ment of  thirty  and  three  million  guldens  respectively, 
and  the  cession  of  some  few  straggling  patches  of 
territory  for  the  hetter  rectification  of  the  Prussian 
frontier ;  while  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  were  mulcted 
in  the  several  sums  of  eight  and  six  million  guldens. 
The  offence  of  the  Southern  States  being  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  their  Northern  allies,  who  had  to  expiate 
their  sins  by  their  very  existence,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  former  were  treated  with  such  comparative 
mercy.  The  peace  preliminaries  had  secured  to  them— 
mainly  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon — "  international  and 
independent  existence  ;"  but  how  had  Bismarck  been 
induced  to  let  them  enter  on  this  advantageous  kind  of 
national  life  on  such  easy  terms  ?  A  dramatic  incident 
will  soon  explain. 

Bismarck  had  left  Berlin  on  the  30th  of  June,  and 
on  the  4th  of  August  he  returned  with  the  King  after 
an  absence  of  little  more  than  a  month,  with  Adpamauc 
the  draft  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,*  embody-  ^"*^^"^ 
ing  the  results  of  the  war  already  referred  to,  in  his 
pocket.  Sitting  in  his  cabinet  two  days  after  his  arrival 
home,  pondering  proudly  on  the  undreamt-of  issue  of 
the  campaign  and  the  jubilant  acclamations  which  had 
greeted  his  return,!  he  is  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  a 

*  Tlio  Treaty  of  Prague,  which  wiU  })e  found  in  the  Appendix,  was 
not.  iTuloed,  t(i(j}H'd  till  the  23rd  of  August,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Treaties  with  tlie  South  German  States  ;  but  the  basis  of  all  these  instru- 
iiients  had  ]h'<*ii  agreed  upon  before  Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin,  and  so, 
for  the  sake  of  artistic  unity,  we  have  anticipated  the  historical  fact. 

t  It  was  a  moving  si)ectacle  (the  return  to  Berlin  of  the  King 
and  his  iialadins),  wrote  the  Times  Correspondent.    '*  The  illaminationa 
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knock  at  the  door,  and  enter  the  Genius  of  Compensa- 
tion in  the  shape  of  bland  Monsieur  Benedetti  with  the 
draft  of  a  treaty  in  his  hand. 

''  J/i,  hon  jour,   voire  Excellence;  how  can  I  serve 

you  ? " 

"  AVell,  to  be  biief,  by  restoring  to  France  her  Rhine 
frontier  of  1814."  ♦ 

shed  floods  of  light,  tho  cannon  roared,  and  the  strains  of  the  iiational 
anthom  rose  glorionsly  over  the  tlionsjinds  of  privileged  spoetAton  pressing 
round  tho  otiieial  eirch\  In  another  momout  Count  Bismarck,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Major  in  tlie  Landwehr  Cuirassiers,  left  the  royal  carriage. 
Ju])ilant  hurrahs  Received  tlie  able  and  courageous  Minister,  who,  with 
friends  thronging  forward  to  shake  hands,  and  wife  and  children  claiming 
his  first  attention,  found  himself  immediately  surrounded  by  a  dense 
crowd  of  eager  and  sincere  well-wishers." 

*  "  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  6th  of  August,  1866,  it  came  to  this. 
that  I  was  treated  to  a  visit  from  the  French  ambassador,  who,  in  brief 
language,  delivered  the  ultimatum — cede  Mayence  to  France,  or  expect  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war.  Of  course  1  did  not  hesitat«  one  second 
with  my  answer,  and  it  was,  *  Very  well,  then,  let  there  be  war  ! '  With 
this  reply  he  went  back  to  Paris,  where  they  thought  over  the  matter  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  his  (Benedetti's)  first  instructions  wen? 
ext^>rti'd  frt>m  the  Em])eror  during  his  ilhiess/' — Speech  of  Bismarck  in 
the  EcichaUnj,  2»d  May,  1871.  In  revealing  this  fact  to  the  Powers  in  a 
Note  of  August  lUth,  1870  (part  of  the  celebrated  and  sensational  Bene- 
detti revelations),  Herr  von  Thile  wrote,  "  on  behalf  of  Bismarck"  :  **  In  the 
archives  of  the  Foreign  OflSee  at  Berlin  is  preserved  a  letter  from  Count 
Benedetti  to  me,  dated  August  5th,  1806.  and  a  draft  Treaty  enclosed  in 
that  letter.  Coi)ies  of  both  are  aj^n^ded  to  the  present  communication. 
The  originals,  in  Count  Benedetti's  haud\\Titing,  I  shall  snbniit  to  the 
insi>eetion  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  neutral  Powers,  and  I  will  alao 
send  you  a  ])liotograi)hi<'  facsimile  of  the  same."  Here,  for  cariosity's 
sake,  is  the  text  of  both  the  letter  and  draft  Treaty.     The  letter: — 

Particulien;. 

Mou  cher  President  I 

En  reponse  aux  comnmnieations  quo  j'ai  trausmises  de  Nikolabonrg 
a  Paris  a  la  suite  de  not  re  cut  ret  leu  du  26  du  mois  dernier,  je  refois 
de  Vichy  [where  the  EmiK'rcn*  was  staying],  leprojet  de  con vcntion  aecrete 
qu(^  vous  trouverez  ci-joint  en  copie.  Je  nfompresse  de  vous  en  doniier 
counjua^.iiino  afiu  que  vous  puissiez  Tcxamiucr  a  votro  loisir.    Je  snia  da 
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'*  What  ?     Your  Excellency  must  be  mad  !  " 

"  No,  indeed ;  *  my  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately 
keep  time,  and  makes  as  healthful  music'  The  dynasty 
of  my  master  were  in  danger,  if  public  opinion  in  France 
is  not  appeased  by  some  such  concession  from  Ger- 
many." 

"  Tell  your  Imperial  master  that  a  war  (against 
us)  in  certain  eventualities  would  .be  a  war  with  revo- 
lutionary means,  and  that,  amid  revolutionary  dangers, 
the  German  dynasty  would  be  sure  to  fare  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon."* 

*'  No  prevarication — Mayence,  or  an  immediate  de- 
claration of  war." 

'*  Very  well,  then,  let  there  be  war,"  said  Bismarck, 
who  knew  that  the  Southern  States  had  already  agreed. 

rcste   a  votre   disposition  pour  en    conferer  avec  vons   qaand  vous  en 
jugoroz  lo  moment  venu. 

Toat  k  vons 
Diinaucho  5  Aoiit  1866.  {9>ign^)  Benedctti. 

The  Treaty  :— 

Article  I. 

L'Empire  franfais  rentre  en  possession  des  portions  de  territoire  qui, 
npiiartonaiit  aujourd'bni  h  la  Prusse,  avaient  ^tc  comprises  dans  la  delimi- 
tation do  la  Franco  en  1814. 

Article  II. 

La  Pnisso  8\»ngage  Ji  obtenir  du  Roi  dc  Bavidre  et  du  Grand  Due  de 
Hesse,  saiif  h  fournir  a  ces  Princes  des  dedommagements,  la  cession  des 
j)()rti()ns  de  territoire  qu'ils  possodcnt  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  Rhin  et  ii  en 
transferer  la  possessicm  ^  la  France. 

Article  III. 

Sont  aninilres  toutes  les  dispositions  rattachant  ii  la  Confederation 
geriMaiii(]iie  les  territoires  places  sons  la  souvcraiucte  du  Roi  des  Pays 
Bas,  aiusi  (jno  eelles  relatives  an  droit  de  garuison  dans  la  forteresse  de 

Lnxeiiibour<r. 

•  Prussian  '•  Official  Gazette." 
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to  sign  secret  Treaties*  conferring  the  command  of  their 
several  armies  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  event  of 
a  national  struggle. 

And  t/ris,  then,  was  the  consideration  which  had 
induced  Bismarck  to  let  off  the  States  of  the  South  on 
such  easy  terms.  At  Nicolsburg,  he  had  put  off  French 
claims  of  compensation  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Austria,  and  now  he  had  devised  means  of 
defying  them  altogether.  Now  it  was  that  Monsieur 
Benedetti  bitterly  experienced  how  bootless  it  is  to  shut 
the  stable-door  after  the  steed  is  stolen.  He  and  his 
master  had  been  completely  duped. 

''Very  well,  then,  let  there  be  war" — that  was  the 
response  to  his  ultimatum  of  "  Mayence,  or  .  .  .  ,"  with 
which  Monsieur  Benedetti  had  to  hurry  back  to  Paris, 
where  a  glimmering  consciousness  of  the  situation  had 
already  broken  in  upon  the  flatulent  mind  of  Napoleon. 
**  Are  we  prepared  to  fight  all  Germany  ?  "  asked  the 
Emperor  of  his  Marshals.  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  his 
Marshals,  **  until  our  whole  army,  like  that  of  Prussia, 
is  supplied  with  a  breechloader,  until  our  drill  is  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  new  weapon,  until  our  forfc- 

Xapoloon     re-  ^ 

situaril.n!  nnd     fosses  are  in  a  perfect   state  of  prepared- 

chanKOB  front.  i         jm  j.  r-i  j     /e    •       i 

m^ss,  and  until  we  create  a  mobile  and  efficient 
national  reserve."  "Very  well, then,"responded Napoleon, 

*  Those  Treaties  were  signed  on  the  iSSnd  of  Angiist,  on  the  very  day 
htforc  the  signature  of  tlio  Treaty  of  Prague,  which  secured  to  theSoathem 
States  ''  an  international  and  independent  existence ; ''  but  the  fact  was  kept 
secret  till  the  following  year,  when  it  was  divulged  as  a  damper  on  the 
bellicose  ambition  of  !N'aiK)leon,  who  had  Ix^giin  to  cast  about  fur  another 
can<«e  of  quarrel  with  Prussia.  See  further  on,  when  wc  come  to  speak  ci 
Luxe"\burg,  y   '29  et  passim. 
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sadly  and  dejectedly,  **  let  all  these  things  be  done  as 
fast  as  possible;  and  meanwhile  we  must  justify  and 
i*x{)]ain  our  necessary  chanije  of  front  by  saeriticinji^  you, 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  our  trusty  and  well-bt4oved 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  have  acted  indiscreetly 
in  making  such  proposals  to  Prussia.  Fmnce*s  real 
interest  does  not  consist  in  receiving  an  insignificant 
addition  of  territory,  but  in  helping  Germany  to  consti- 
tute herself  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  our 
interests  and  those  of  Europe;"*  or  in  other  words,  **  it 
is  true  wt»  wish  to  put  our  hand  in  your  pocket,  but  only 
to  mend  a  hol(»  in  it,  and  not  to  steal  vour  monev." 
It  was  precis(*]y  as  if  a  highway  robber,  presenting  an 
old  and  empty  hor>e-pistol  at  the  head  of  a  traveller, 
had  deniaiided  his  money  or  his  life  ;  and,  on  finding  that 
liis  vietinj  drew  from  his  pocket,  not  a  purse,  but  a  six- 
eliamljenMl  revolver  of  the  most  approved  modern  type, 
ha<l  turned  paN'  and  taken  to  his  heels,  hissing  out 
eur>e.sof  di>a|»pointment  and  vows  of  another  day.  And 
a!as  for  the  liiifhwav  robber,  and  alas  for  his  nation 
t!iat  In*  clung  so  des})erately  to  his  vows  I 

Meanwhile  Prussia  j)r«)ceeded  with  all  energy  to  s(»t 
lur  newly  acipiired  house  in  order,and  het^dtMl  ^  j^jj,  ^^ 

n«»t   tlh'   midnight  thief  who  prowh'd  around         i»««"»«»«»3- 
it,    seeking    means    of    burglarious    entry    but    finding 

•  L«'it«r  of  tlif  PimiHTnr  to  M.  «lo  U  VnMlo  of  l*2tli  Auiru**t.  M. 
I)r  iiMi  «lf  IJiuys  tiiially  ri'lirt'il  fnuii  i»Hir«»  on  <lu»  2ii«l  Sfptt'iiiin'r.  in  roii- 
^  Mlii.-iK-*'  of  ill-  failiirf  of  luH  '*  i*iiniiH>nsHti«in  |Mi|ioy,'*  iin<l  rtMrnirkiiM** 
r..iiui.l.Mn'i* !  -  Loui«^  NnpoItMai  *»/xo  n»tinil  from  «»ffict'  in  a  vitv  niiicli  nion» 
\n.|«iit   iiiaiiiuT.  nil  tilt'  ^iiin*'  <liiy  fMiir  yars  hft«»rwnnlM.  jiml  for  jin»i'iM*ly 

tin*  -.llll"'    fiM-^nli  ! 
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none.  From  the  hardships  of  the  tented  field  and  the 
hibours  of  trejity- making,  Bismarck  now  again  passed  to 
tlie  arena  of  parliamentary  fight.  Writing  to  his  wife 
from  Prague  (3rd  August)  on  his  way  home,  he  said: — 

'*  To-inon'ow  we  exjH^ct  to  )>e  in  Berlin.  Great  contention  about 
the  Si)eech  from  tlie  Throne.  Tlie  good  people  have  not  enough  to  do, 
and  see  nothin<(  but  their  own  noses,  and  exercise  their  swimming 
powei*s  on  tlie  stormy  waves  of  phrase.  Our  foes  we  can  manage, 
but  our  friends  !  Almost  all  of  them  wear  blinkers,  and  see  only  one 
sj)ot  of  the  world." 

"  Passed  to  the  arena  of  parliamentary  fight,*'  did 
we  say  ?  No ;  rather  of  parliamentary  victory.  For 
the  battle  of  Koniggriitz,  in  addition  to  ending  the 
long-standing  quarrel  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  had 
also  closed  the  bitter  conflict  which  had  for  the  last  four 
years  divided  the  King  of  Prussia  from  his  people.  The 
elections  had  been  held — not,  perhaps,  without  design — 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Bohemian  campaign,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  telegrams  announcing  ths 
victorious  progress  of  the  national  arms,  the  .country 
returned  a  Chamber  in  which  the  moderate  Liberal 
element  predominated  over  the  Progressists,  or  party  of 
pure  negation.  On  the  day  after  his  return  to  the 
capital,  the  new  Diet  was  ceremoniously  opened  b}^  the 
King,*   who  begged   to  be  now  formally  acquitted  of 

*  •'  The  Speech  from  tlie  Tlirone  did  not  disnpi>oiiit  the  expectations 
raised  ])y  the  promisiujif  state  of  politics.  The  King,  who  entered  with  the 
Crown  Prince  and  <»thcr  Princes  of  the  Honse,  nveived  the  pre^ant  manu- 
scrii^t  from  the  hand.s  of  his  Premier,  and  read  it  aloud  with  a  firm  and 
s  )norons  v<"''e.  His  Majesty  bej?nn  by  thankiiijjf  G(kI  for  the  victory 
a'— onlc'^  ^'     'is  arms.     He  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  cani^migii  would 


ri 
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liavintif  ruled  so  long  without  a  budget.  Eager  to  seize 
the  liand  of  peace  thus  extended  to  it,  yet  covering  its 
raii^(»rness  with  a  decent  veil  of  professorial  doctrine,  the 
i!:rateful  Clianiber  not  only  passed  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  on 
all  irregular  acts  of  the  (rovernment  during  the  Contlict- 
Time,*  but  also,  as  a  special  proof  of  its  confidence,  and 
a  special  admission  of  its  own  past  errors  of  judgment, 
complied  with  the  demand  for  a  credit  of  sixty  million 
t  balers  (the  war  had  cost  eighty-eight)  to  defend,  if  need 
b«S  what  had  already  been  won;  for  Kismarck  confessed 
that  the  aims  of  his  foreign  policy  were  still  far  from 
attained. 

rrtlouiid  t<j  tln'  iHTinamMit  Iwiu'tit  of  flu*  ooiiiitry.  and  piivo  tlio  way  for  tho 
nttMininciit  of  tlu'  iititioiinl  olg't'ctH  of  (Tcrniany.  Thcu  {wiH>in^  on  to 
'(l<iiui>^ti«*  ufTair'^.  ho  brit^tly  coiniiioiitt'd  on  tlio  c(»iistitutional  controvcrny 
that  li:i(1  iMM>ii  ;r«>iuijr  on  iH'foro  th<»  wnr.  and  accounting  for  tht*  irrc^iUr 
niiiitjirv  I'xpcntlitiin*  hv  a  n'fcrcnce  to  the  ni-ceHHitit^M  of  tht»  time.  aHk«*<i  f(»r 
a  liill  nf  Indt'Minity.  His  Majcrtty^M  wottl.t — soIht  and  unpn'tcndin^  as 
♦•\.r  -wt'n*  n'.M'ivi'd  with  huid  a]»]»laiiH4>.  Ah  th«»  niyal  HjH»cidi,  ao  wan  the 
nttitudt'  of  the  Housi':  husiness-like.  an<l  without  tlie  sli^htcHt  tin^e  of  an 
«'!;itiou  whieh  niitrht  have  hecn  pnnhmaUle  in  the  firsst  Hush  of  a  hrilliaut 
Mi4'«*«-?»H,** — The  Tum'A  (.!orre>|M)nihMit. 

•  ]n  th«'  Lo\v»T  OiandMT  this  Hill  was  eairieil  hy  23<»  a^iinst  T">  vote?*, 
whih-  in  till'  rpprr  Hou?4e  it  was  jMVHHi'd  nnaniniouHly.  "  We  wi-^li  f<rr 
|M'.:ri'."  H.iid  Hi'^ninrek.  **hi'eaus<»  tiie  Fath(*rland  in  at  this  moment  mon»  in 
Want  i)f  it  than  In  fon*.  and  iH'causi*  we  ho|><'  that  we  .shall  now  tind  it.  We 
•«h>uM  havt>  a^ki'd  for  it  honuer.  liail  we  thought  we  hhouhl  find  it.  We 
trii^;  \\*'  nhall   now  tind  it   heeauM'  von  will  have  mh'U  that  the  (lovern- 

m 

ni'iit  !•>  not  H<i  in<htTen'iit  to  th«*  t;i.Hk  whieh  the  ^n»ater  |H)rtion  of  yt>n  also 
havi' at  In-art.  U'lt  so  indifffrent  as  pcrhajM  you  thought  noine  yi*ars  airo, 
not  -M*  inditYcreiit  m*>  tlie  ^ilenee  of  the  (rovernment  aixiut  much  that  had  to 
)>••  k<]>t  >il<-nt  niii^lit  have  warranteil  yon  \o  ladieve.  But  tmr  task  is  not 
\<t  corniili'ti* :  ih  niandinv?  as  it  (hn^  the  unity  of  the  entire  nation  |>iith 
in  d'-i'd.  and  for  thr  impresHinii  we  must  thus  make  ahroad.  It  has  oft<*n 
)mi  li  >aid  that  tlif  {h'u  has  forfeited  what  the  swonl  has  won  :  hut  lam 
tl.'T  •n:^)i!y  cuntiiltMit  we  shall  not  }ii>ar  that  wliat  swonl  nml  {kmi  liave 
t.j/.'hi  r  won.  has  U'l'n  annihilated  fn»m  this  trihnne." — Sjhtc/i  on  1«/ 
.*^'  J'!  ,nh  r. 
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For  the  rest,  the  most  important  work  of  the  session 
^Yas  the  passing  of  a  hiw  annexing  Hanover,  Electoral 

Hesse,  Nassau,  Jind  the  city  of  Frankfort ; 
ei"ry"iniS  and  on  the  day  of  its  promulgation — 20th 

Se])tember  —  representative  bodies  of  the 
victorious  Prussian  army  made  their  triumphal  entry 
into  Berlin.  The  King,  who  headed  his  home-returning 
lieroes,  was  preceded  by  his  three  mightiest  men  of 
valour — Moltke,  Roon,  and  Bismarck — the  last  now 
rais(»d  to  the  rank  of  a  Major-General ;  and  as  the 
brilliant  cavalcade  proceeded  down  the  Linden  through 
a  flower-strewn  lane  of  more  than  two  hundred  captured 
Austrian  guns,  and  past  the  spot  where,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  take  his  life :  the 
soldier-statesman,  with  the  pale  and  overworked  but 
high  and  haughty  look,  most  conspicuous  on  his  prancing 
charger  amid  his  companion-conquerors,  must  have  been 
made  to  ponder  sadly,  yet  proudly,  on  his  employment  as 
the  instrument  of  his  country's  fate — made  to  do  so  by 
the  showers  of  laurel-wreaths,  the  sky-cleaving  cheers, 
the  clangorous  acclaim  of  bells,  and  the  saluting  thunder 
of  cannon,  all  blended  into  the  frenzied  pa^an  of  a 
victorious  i^eople.* 

*  Bisiriiirck's  npiH'arance  on  that  day  ih  thus  (loscrilM»d  by  the  correspon- 
(loiit  of  au  Eiiglisli  iiowsi>aiK.'r  (quoted  in  Mr.  Eilwanl  Dict'y's  '* Battlefields 
of  1866  ''j :  ••  But  for  my  part  I  own  I  coidd  spare  but  little  attention  for 
the  Kinpf  liiniself.  A  few  yanls  farther  on  tliere  stood  a  jrr<:«ip  of  horsemen. 
One  was  General  von  Roon,  the  Minister  of  War;  another  was  Grencral 
Moltke,  the  soldier  to  whom  mor(»  than  any  single  person  the  conduct  and 
ennecption  of  the  eampaig'n  are  due.  On  the  extreme  rijjfht,  in  the  white 
uniform  of  a  major'"  (.-.hould  be  major-geni»ral)  **  of  Landwehr  Gairas- 
siers,  a  broad-shouldor«Kl,  short-ncu-ked  man  sat  mounted  on  a  brown  bay 
mare.  Very  still  j>"'1  *''Ient  the  rider  sits,  waiting  pitiently  until  the  inter* 
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But  their  victory  had  well-nigh  cost  them  dear,  for 
it  had  shaken  the  Herculean  frame  of  the  man  to  whom 
it  was  mostly  due ;  and  no  soonel*  had  he,  paimam 
against  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  figured  in  *»*^*^-^*^*^' 
the  triumphal  pageant  which  closed  the  second  act  of 
the  great  national  drama,  than  away  he  hurried  to  the 
country  in  search  of  rest  and  health.  Among  the  oaken 
groves  of  the  island  of  Riigen,  fanned  by  bracing  breezes 
from  the  Baltic,  he  strove  to  forget  the  public  cares 
which  had  crushed  him  down;  and  his  convalescence 
Avas  hastened  by  the  flattering  news  that  his  grateful 
countrymen  had  assigned  to  him  the  first  share  of  the 
sum  of  one  and  a  half  million  thalers  voted  for  distri- 

vit'w  hetwoon  tlic  King  and  the  civic  authorities  is  concluded.  The  skin  of 
his  face  is  parchment-coloured,  with  dull  leaden.hued  blotchcB  about  the 
cliecks  ;  the  eyes  are  bloodless ;  the  veins  about  the  forehead  are  swollen ; 
the  jrreat  heax-y  helmet  presses  upon  the  wrinkled  brows ;  the  man  looks 
as  if  he  liad  risen  from  a  sick-bed  which  he  never  ought  to  have  left.  That 
is  Coniit  Bismarck-Schonhauson,  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia.  Yesterday 
he  was  said  to  be  well-nigh  d^-ing ;  ugly  rumours  floated  about  the  town  ; 
his  doctors  declared  that  rest,  absolute  rest,  was  the  only  remedy  upon 
which  tliey  could  base  their  hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  to-day  it  wms 
iiiijmrtant  that  the  Premier  should  show  himself.  The  iron  wiH,  which 
had  never  swerved  before  any  obstacle,  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  physical 
l^in,  or  to  Ix?  swayed  by  medical  remonstrances.  And  so,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  those  who  kn(^w  how  critical  his  state  of  health  had  been  but  a 
few  hours  before,  Coimt  Bismarck  put  on  his  uniform  and  rode  out  to-day 
to  take  his  i)lace  in  the  royal  corUge,  Even  now  the  man  who  has  made  n 
united  Germany  a  possibility,  and  has  raised  Prussia  from  the  position  of 
a  second-rate  Power  to  the  highest  rank  among  continental  empires,  is  but 
scant ly  honoured  in  his  own  country  ;  and  the  cheers  with  which  he  was 
greeted  were  tame  compared  with  those  which  welcomed  the  generals  who 
liad  been  the  instruments  of  the  work  his  brain  had  planned.  But  to 
tlu)S(«,  I  tliink,  who  looked  at  all  Ix'yond  the  excitement  of  the  day,  the 
true  hero  of  that  brilliant  gathering  was  neither  King  nor  princes  of  the 
\\\%Hn\  royal,  generals  nor  soldiers,  but  the  sallow,  livid-hH>king  statesman, 
wlio  was  there  in  spite  of  racking  pain  and  doctors'  advice  and  the 
commonest  caution,  in  order  that  his  work  might  be  completed  to  the  end.** 
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bution  among  the  chief  actors  in  the  war ;  *  assigned 
to  him  the  first  share  for  those  splendid  services  which 
had  opened  up  to  his  country's  arms  a  swifter  and  raiore 
dazzling  career  of  glory  than  had  ever  graced  the  reign 
of  Frederick  tlie  Great ;  which  had  increased  the  area 
and  population  of  liis  country  by  a  fourth  of  their  previous 
extent ;  which  had  made  Prussia  undisputed  arbitress  of 
the  fate  of  ( jrermany  ;  and  which  had  all  but  realised  the 
dreams  of  perfect  nationjil  unity  for  which  his  distracted 
countrymen  had  greatly  suffered  and  vainly  bled. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  words  which 
Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  to  a  friend  on  the  very  day  (23rd 
August),  though  yet  unknown  to  him,  when  the  Peace 
of  Prague  was  signed  : — 

**  That  Gorinauv  is  to  stand  on  her  feet  henceforth,  and  not  be 
clisnieniV»ered  on  tlie  liighway ;  but  face  all  manner  of  Napoleons 
and  hungry,  sponging  dogs,  witli  clear  steel  in  her  hand,  and  an 
honest  purpose  in  her  heart — this  seems  to  me  the  best  news  we  or 
Europe  have  lu-ard  for  the  last  forty  yeare  or  more.  May  the 
Heavens  prosper  it !  Many  thanks  also  for  Bismarck's  photograph  ; 
he  has  a  royal  enough  i)hysiognoniy,  and  I  moi-e  and  more  believe  him 
to  be  a  highly  considerable  man  ;  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
CVomwell  that  is  well  possible  in  these  poor  times." 

•  Till*  othor  rciMpicMits  of  this  puhlic  Inmuty — which  was  taken  out  of 
the  war-ind(»iiiiiity  fiuul — were  Generals  Roon,  Moltkc,  Herwsrth  vod 
Bit  tenfold.  Yon  Steiunietz,  and  Vogel  von  Fnlckeiistein.  Tlie  original 
draft  of  this  Dotation  Bill  only  made  mention  of  the  Prussian  "  army- 
leaders''  as  its  objects;  hut  at  the  instauci^  of  the  committee,  to  which  it 
was  referred,  the  name  of  Count  Bismarck  was  inserted  as  the  chief  and 
most  meritorious  beneficiary.  Bismarck  rect^ived  4O0.O(K)  tha1crs(  i'00,00<)); 
(Teueral  Roon,  the  War  Minister,  IWO.OOO  thalers;  and  Generals  Moltke, 
Steiumetz,  Yogel  von  Fah'kenstein,  and  Hcrwarth  von  Bittenfeld  each 
1!no,000  thalers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THK  NORTH    GERMAN    CONFEDERATION. 

Our  last  chapter  ended   with   the  triumphal  entry  of 

tlie  Prussian   troops    into    Berhn  after  the   Bohemian 

campaign,   and  this  one   must  begin  with 

anotlier    striking     pageant — the     opening     North  German 

of    the    first    North    German    Parliament 

(:21rth    February,    1807),    in   the   throne-room    of    the 

royal  palace.*     About  three  hundred  deputies — chosen 

*  *'T}ie  walls  of  the  timehononrcd  apartment  looked  do\vii  upon  a 
gathering'  such  uh  had  never  lx»fore  been  witnessed  there.  Thei*e  met  men 
from  the  Kussian  fnuitior,  where  winter  lasts  seven  months,  with  the  more 
fi)rtiiiiat(>  sons  of  the  Rhine,  whoso  climate  has  little  exix^rieneo  of  northern 
rigours.  The  Sclileswiger,  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  Saxon,  preferring 
to  tliis  (lay  the  homely  idiom  of  his  race  to  the  literary  language  of  the 
common  Fatherland,  shook  hands  with  the  Frank  from  Ooburg,  whose 
ancestors,  under  Charlemagne,  combated  and  converted  to  Christianity  the 
trihes  of  tin*  German  North.  The  Thnringian  and  Hessian  from  the 
central  (larts  of  the  country,  after  long  years  of  separation,  associated  again 
with  tlie  Pomeranian  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  Frisian,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hrothcr  of  the  Englishman,  from  the  North  Seik  With  the  exception  of 
two.  tlie  various  branches  of  the  German  natitmal  family  were  all  repre- 
."-cntcd  in  the  Hall;  and,  though  the  absence  of  the  missing  ones  was 
noticed  and  commented  uiwn  with  rt»gret,  the  hoix*  of  soon  comprehending 
the  Bavarians  and  buabians  in  the  gotnlly  company  beat  t>trong  in  many  a 

loyal  heart When  everything  was  ready,  C<mnt   Bismarck, 

in  his  white  cavalry  uniform,  repaired  to  the  royal  apartment  to  inform  the 
King  that  tlie  first  Parliament  of  the  North  German  Confederacy  was 
awaiting  the  royal  presence.  Then  the  royal  train  came  into  view,  more 
sol<>mn,  more  nuunTous,  and  more  richly  attired  than  any  that  has  ever 
graced  a  similar  display  in  Prussia." — Times  Correspondent. 
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for  three  3^ears — had  been  returned  to  this  Constituent 
Assembly  from  the  various  allied  States,  by  universal 
suffrage — a  principle  which  had  figured  in  the  Frank- 
fort Constitution  (of  1848),  as  well  as  in  the  counter- 
schemes  of  Federal  reform  wherewith  Bismarck  had  met 
the  plans  of  Austria  in  1803,  and  than  which,  with  all 
its  defects,  he  himself  avowed  he  knew  no  better  electoral 
law.  Representatives  of  the  allied  Governments  had 
meanwhile  drawni  up  a  Federal  Charter,  which  had 
been  I'ramed,  Bismarck  declared,  not  with  the  view  ot 
attaining  a  theoretical  ideal,  but  with  the  simple  aim  of 
meeting  the  present  practical  wants  of  the  nation,  and 
of  avoiding  the  errors  into  which  the  Constitution- 
makers  of  Frankfort  and  Erfurt  had  fallen. 

According  to  this  Constitution,  the  twenty-two 
States  north  of  the  Main  formed  themselves  into  a 
*'  perpetual  league  for  the  protection  of  the  Union  and 

The  Federal      ^*^   institutions,   as    well    Jis    for   the    care 
onstitiition.      ^j.  ^1^^  welfare  of    the   German  people."  * 

Legislative  power  was  to  be  vested  in  two  bodies — the 
Reichstag,  representing  the  people,  and  the  Bundesrath, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  allied  Governments 
— the  perpetual  presidency  of  the  latter  body  being 
vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia.  So  far,  this  was  a  Legis- 
lature of   the   bi-cameral   kind;    but  the  Bundesrath, 

*  Tlio  CoiifcHlerat^l  Stutes  were:  Prnssia,  Saxony,  Mecklenburg- 
Scliwt»riii,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Saxc-Weiniar,  Mccklenburg-StrelitK, 
Saxe-Meiiiingen,  Aulialt,  Saxe-Colmrg-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburp,  Waldeck, 
Lippe-Di'tniold,  Scliwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Sebwarzbarg-SoudershaQsen, 
Keuss-Sclileiz.  Ronss-Greiz,  Schanmbarg-Lipi)o,  Lippe,  and  tbc  free  cities 
Hamburg  '.iibr-^k,  and  Bremen. 
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or  Federal  Council,  also  comprised  the  functions  of  what, 
in  England,  would  be  those  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
of  the  Crown ;  and  in  its  name  all  executive  power  was 
vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  acting  under  its 
authority,  was  to  have  the  supreme  command  of  the 
array,  declare  war  and  pe:ice,  appoint  arahassadors,  and 
conduct  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers.  The  cost  of 
administration  was  to  he  contributed  by  the  various 
States  in  proportion  to  their  population,  on  whom  was 
likewise  placed  the  additional  burden  of  universal  lia- 
bility to  military  service — all  the  Federal  forces  being 
reorganised  on  the  Prussian  model,  and  the  strengtli  of 
the  standing  army  (on  a  peace  footing)  fixed  at  one 
per  cent,  of  all  the  inhabitants.* 

"While  foreign  affairs,  and  all  other  matter*  of  com- 
mon interest,  naturally  fell  within  the  exclusive  com- 
petency of  the  new  Federal  Diet  and  Government, 
full  legislati^^and  administrative  liberty  Homc-mie  in 
was  left  to  till*  individual  States  — as  "^^'-''y- 
is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  North  American 
Union  —  which  were  thus  accorded  the  privilege 
of  home-rule  ;  and  though  Bismarck  feared  that 
the  old  war-cries  of  "  Hi,  Oruelph,"  "  Hi,  Ghibeline,'' 
which  once  divided  the  Empire,  would  now  he  succeeded 
by  a  "parliamentary  particularism" — whereof  "Hi, 
Landtag,"  "  Hi,  Reichstag  "  would  be  the  watchwords 
— the  powers  of  autonomy  thus  granted  to  the  various 
members  of  the  Confederation  proved,  on  the  whole,  a 

•  From  tliis  it  foUowwl  tliiit.  tlioiigh  »11  men  FHpablc  of  iR-arlug  nnii 
were  bound  to  serve,  some  were  not  neeessorlly  called  out. 
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real  blessing  to  the  nation.  The  passing  of  a  law 
requiring  a  majority  in  both  bodies,  it  followed  that 
considerable  power,  though  cliiefly  of  a  negative  and 
consultative  kind,  had  thus  been  accorded  to  the  German 
people  as  the  result  and  reward  of  their  services  and 
sacrifices  in  the  national  cause ;  but  the  balance  of 
legislative  authority  still  lay  with  the  Federal  Council, 
and  more  than  a  third  of  the  authority  of  this  body 
itself  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Such,  then,  were  the  main  general  features  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  of  which  the  discussion  formed 
r,  u ,.,^     the   sole  task  of  the  first   North  German 

rarlijunontury 

i-vrtics.  Parliament,  or  Eeichstag.  The  party 
complexion  of  this  body  vras  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Prussian  Chamber  which  had  waged  four 
long  years  of  bitter  conflict  with  the  Crown.  The 
members  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  it  is  true,  were 
divided  into  no  fewer  than  ten  various  frcxctions,* 
each  hugging  its  own  particular  dogma  with  the  well- 
known  preference  of  a  mother  for  a  frail  and  deformed 
child ;  and  thus  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the 
Government  but  for  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  parlia- 
mentarj^  power  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  party  to 
which  the  battle  of  Koniggriitz  had  given  birth. 

This  was  the  party  of  the  Xational  Liberals,  of  which 
the  chief  founders  were  two  men  destined  to  play  a 

*  Coiiservativos.  59;  Froo  Conservatives,  4^;  Centre,  27;  Federal 
Constitutiounlists,  18;  National  LilxTals,  79;  Fri»e  Unionists,  18;  Kiidical 
l.t'l't  (or  Progressists),  19;  Poles  13;  Danes,  2;  *  Savages'  or  lude- 
l>cndonts,  2^— total,  297,  which,  of  course,  incladed  deputies  from  the 
j'^-'-'-'iMfts  annexed  by  Prussia. 


.:M 
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prominent  part  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  their 
country — Herr  von  Bennigsen,  a  country  squire  of  sense 
and  substance   from  the  annexed   province 
of   Hanover;    and   Dr.  Edward  Lasker,   a     Liberals  and 

the  Progrea- 

lisping  little  Jewish  lawyer  from  Posen,  who  ^^n  mS*' 
had  lived  for  several  years  in  London, 
and  returned  with  his  clever  head  crammed  full  of 
modern  instances  from  the  constitutional  history  of 
England.  In  the  Prussian  Chamber,  the  latter  had  sat 
among  the  Radicals;  but  the  events  of  1866  had  con- 
vinced him  and  others  of  his  party  that  the  best  justifi- 
cation of  a  policy  is  its  success — better  even  than  a  bill 
of  indemnity — and  that  the  duty  of  true  patriots  was  to 
support  the  national  policy  of  Bismarck.  Thi«,  indeed, 
liad  long  been  urged  by  the  Hanoverian  Herr  von  Ben- 
nigsen, founder  (1859)  and  president  of  that  National 
Union  which  had  become  the  rallying  point  for  all  those 
who,  in  184U,  had  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
seeing  Prussia  place  herself  at  the  head  of  a  free  and 
united  Germany.  The  Progressists,  it  is  true,  were  not 
averse  from  seeing  Germany  become  united,  but  they 
held  that  the  easiest  way  of  doing  this  was  first  to  make 
her  free ;  while  the  National  Liberals  deemed  it  safer 
and  wiser  to  subordinate  the  development  of  her  internal 
institutions  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  national  aims. 
Such,  then,  was  the  patriotic  party — numerically  greater 
than  any  other  single  fraction — which  now,  joining  their 
forces  with  the  Conservatives,  rallied  round  Bismarck's 
banner,  and  helped  to  bear  it  on  from  one  parliamentary 
victory  to  another  for  the  next  ten  years,  until  doctrine 

B   B 
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and  defection   at   last  thinned   and  disorganised  their 
ranks. 

To  the  National  Liberals  it  was  mainly  due  that 
the   Federal  Charter  was  accepted  by  the  ConstitueDt 

Eeichstag.  But  it  was  not  accepted  with- 
thc "smidie !"  out  some  material  modifications,  and  a  dan- 
Harry  Hot-        gcrous  amouut  of  that  acadcmic  wrangling 

so  dear  to  the  Teutonic  mind.  "Show 
me  two  Gennans/'  said  the  Avise  man,  "and  I  will 
find  you  two  opinions."  The  protests  of  the  Poles 
and  the  Danes  against  amalgamation  in  a  nation  not 
their  own  were,  of  course,  soon  disposed  of;  but  some 
other  points  were  debated  with  an  obstinacy  which  made 
Bismarck  feel,  he  said,  like  Harry  Hotspur  when, 
**  broiithless  and  faint"  after  the  battle,  he  was  "pestered 
with  a  popinjay  "  of  a  hair-splitting  and  circumstantial 
lord.^  To  him  it  was  incomprehensible  that  the  parlia- 
mentary doctrinaires  should  raise  such  a  dust  about 
unessential  matters,  under  the  blinding  clouds  of  which 
the  nation  might  again  lose  its  way  and  miss  its  goal. 
He  had  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  do  its  work  quickly. 
*'  Only  let  us  lift  Germany  into  the  saddle,  so  to  speak," 
he  said,  "and  she  will  ride  of  herself."t  But  the 
Liberals  deemed  the  curb  of  the  noble  steed — liard  as 

*  Speech  of  *20tli  March.  To  (lt»scril)e  liis  state  of  fecliu^  at  that 
iiiomcui,  Bismarck  referred  his  audience  to  Hotspurs  speech  in  the 
hepnuiiig  of  '*  Henry  IV./'  quoting  himself  in  English  the  first  two  lines: 

*•  But  I  renu^ml)er  when  the  fight  was  o*er, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil,"  etc. 

t  Pmoa(.).  f^f  llth  March. 
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was  its   mouth — a  little  too  strong,  and  suggested  a 
looser  rt»in.     They  succeeded,  too,  in  slackening  it. 

Of  thirty-six  amendments  introduced  by  them 
into  the  draft  of  the  Federal  Charter,  Bismarck  at 
last  declared  that  all  save  two  would  be  sanctioned 
by  the  allied  Governments.  Hut  on  the  constitutional 
(juestion  of  these  two  he  was  inexorable.  <^»»*">»?*'«- 
Jle  would  on  no  account  hear  of  deputies  receiving 
daily  j)ay,  thus  converting  legislation  into  a  lucrative 
profession  attainable  by  **  Catiline  existences,"  and 
otlu^r  chaotic  and  improper  elements;  nor  would  he 
extend  the  budget-rights  of  Parliament  to  the  army, 
and  thus  (\xpose  the  safety  of  the  nation  (he  might 
also  have  added,  th(»  aims  of  his  foreign  policy)  to 
the  caprices  of  a  fortuitous  majority.  Much  against 
his  will,  he  had  consented  to  the  eligibility  of  Govern- 
ninit  (►lliciriis  as  deputies,  to  the  exemption  of  veracious 
parliaincntary  reports  from  the  law  of  libel,  and  to  other 
important  assertions  of  constitutional  right;  but,  on 
the  sul>j<rt  of  the  army,  he  vowed  he  would  remain 
tirni.  And  yrt  even  on  this  point  he  had  to  elfect  a 
runipromisi* ;  for,  demanding  a  lump  sum  to  maintain 
the  peacc-rstablishment  at  one  \)Qr  cent,  of  the  j>opula- 
tion  for  ten  years,  he  had  in  the  long  run  to  cont(»nt 
himself  with  a  j^eriocl  of  only  five. 

On  tin*  part  of  the  IJeichstag  this  was  a  very  ecm- 
>iderahle  relaxation  of  its  hold  upon  the  purse-strings  of 
the  State,  an<l  it  was  to  its  credit  that  this  partial 
alirnatinn  of  its  rights  resulted  from  the  victory  of  its 
])atri(»ti>ni  ovt-r  its  fine-spun  constitutional  principles 
n  w  1 
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The  provisional  Treaty  of  Federal  Alliance  had  only  been 
concluded  till  August,  18C7 ;  time  was  flying,  and  what 
was  to  happen  if,  before  then,  the  Constitution  were  not 
approved  by  the  Eeichstag  and  sanctioned  by  each  of 
the  local  Diets  ?  Besides,  a  dark  cloud  was  beginning 
to  loom  up  on  Germany's  western  frontier,  threatening 
to  burst  in  a  deluge  and  disperse  the  flock  before  the 
national  shepherd  could  bring  it  beneath  the  same 
protecting   fold.      It   was   no   time   to   quarrel   about 

constitutional  trifles  when  the  Gaul,  in  the 
S!lfKS?bV"a       humble   garb   of  a  beggar,   but   with  the 

bej^Kur,  with  , 

robbc?*"^*^        threatening  eye  of  a  robber,   was  beating 

at  the  gates.  "Napoleon,  unearthing  his 
tomahawk,  had  forced  the  contending  parties  to  renounce 
their  favourite  crotchets,  relax  the  fists  already  doubled, 
and  shake  hands  with  open  palm."*  On  the  17th 
Aj)ril  the  Constitution  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, in  the  fonn  already  indicated,  was  carried,  one 
may  almost  say  rushed  through,  by  a  large  majority.t 
Germany  had  at  last  been  "lifted  into  the  saddle,"  and 
Bismarck  was  appointed  her  riding-master,  or  Chancellor 
of  the  Confederation.  "  The  time  has  now  come,"  said 
King  William,  in  closing  the  Constituent  Keichstag, 
"  when  our  German  Fatherland  is  able  to  stand  up  for 
its  peace,  its  rights,  and  its  dignity  with  its  united 
strength."      This    hint,    or    threat,  was   addressed    to 


*  Times  Corrosimndont. 

t  The  Coiihlituti(»n  was  subsoqueutly  a])prov(Ml  by  all  the  Parliaments 
of  tlic  Federal  States  by  largo  majorities — in  the  Prussian  Diet,  e.g,,  by 
'>->G  to  ni  J  ii^u\  ii,  the  Saxon  Diet  by  67  to  6. 
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France ;    but  what  in  the  world  had    France  done  to 
deserve  it? 

Wlien  deep  in  the  discussion  of  its  constitutional 
dofjnias,  the  attention   of  the  Reichstag  was  suddenly 
occupied  with  a  question  which  showed  the  nation  that 
it  was  by  no  means  yet  at  liberty  to  settle 
down    to  the  exclusive  task   of   setting  its     buwiar  and 

^  hi8  trt'utiiicnt. 

houst*  in  order,  "heedless  of  the  midnight 
tliief  who  prowled  around  it."  For,  ahis!  that  masked 
and  midnight  thief,  by  persistent  skulking  and 
watching,  liad  at  last  discovered  an  open  window 
in  the  \w\y  but  incomplete  edifice  of  (lerman  unity. 
That  window  was  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg ;  but 
what  can  avail  a  jemmy  in  the  hands  of  a  burglar 
clinging  to  a  roix?-la<lder  against  a  resolute  householder 
vigilantlv  ensconced  behind  the  window-curtain,  and 
arin«Ml  with  a  loaded  revolver?  Again,  too,  the  weapon 
was  sih^itly  levelled  at  the  breast  of  the  robber,  just  as 
he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  window-sill,  and  again 
with  cUfct.  The  revolver  was  drawn  on  the  18th 
March  (I'^O/),  when  the  secret  treaties  of  alliance 
ollfusivc  and  defensive — concluded  the  previous  year 
bctwi'cn  Prussia 'and  the  Southern  States — were  m)W 
published  to  an  astonished  Europe,  especially  to  an 
ast»>nishe<l  France;  and  it  was  cocked  and  presented  on 
the  1st  Ai)ril,  when  Hismarck  replied  to  a  parliamentary 
<pn*stioii  on  the  subject  of  Luxemburg.  This  inter- 
j)fllati(>n  was  tlu*  outcome  of  a  storm  of  wrath  and 
rxcitfuirnt  which  shook  the  heart  of  the  nation,  on 
its  bring  rumoured  that   Napoleon  was  stretchuig  out 
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his  hand  to  seize  this  German  Duchy.*  And  in  this 
ease  rumour  was  right,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent 
revelations  which  we  must  now  work  into  our  narra* 
tive. 

How  to  secure  for  France  advantages  corresponding 
to  the  territorial  gains  of  Prussia,  continued  to  be 
Napoleon's  all-absorbing  thought.      We  saw  how  his 

demand  for  Mayence  and  the  Ehine-frontier 
po"iil?v^?"coin-      of  1814  was   indiijnantly   refused   by  Bis- 

marck,  but  he  soon  returned  to  the  at- 
tack. Within  a  fortnight  of  M.  Benedetti's  trip  to 
Paris  with  the  last  emphatic  word  of  the  Prussian 
Premier  as  to  the  Ehine,  he  was  back  in  Berlin 
with  fresh  proposals  of  compensation  to  France  in 
the  direction  of  Belgium.  It  was  natural  enough  of 
M.  de  Bismarck,  thought  Napoleon,  to  decline  parting 
with  any  of  his  native  ground,  but  surely  he  would 
never  object  to  the  gratification  of  France's  legitimate 
ambition  at  the  expense  of  a  foreigner.  However 
niggardly  with  his  own,  there  was  at  least  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  generous  with  the  goods  of 
others.  So  argued  the  Imperial  robber.  Of  that  there 
is  authentic  and  convincing  evidence,  and  this  consists 
of  a  Draft  Treaty,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  French 
Ambassador,   which    openly    expressed    the    desire   of 


*  Says  Mr.  Blaiichnrd  Jorrold  iu  his  '*  Life  of  Napoleon  " — ^in  whieh, 
by  tlio  way,  there  are  not  more  than  four  lines  on  the  subject  of  liUxem- 
l)nrp- 1 — *'  Tlie  Emperor's  pnneiple  of  nationalities  as  the  basis  of  hia 
foteiern  ]>oliey,  allxMt  generous  and  just,  Mid  sineereiy  and  ooumgeously  and 
»»h^tin«tely  maintained/'  etc. ;  and  this  of  the  French  ruler  who  wanted  to 
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Napoleon   to   possess   himself    both   of    Belgium   and 
of  Luxemburg. 

Great  was  the  sensation  when,  on  the  25th  July, 
1870,  a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  with 
France,  this  Predatory  Treaty  was  revealed  to  an  in- 
dignant Europe  through  the  columns  of  T/ie  Times.  In 
publishing  this  document  Bismarck's  aim,  of  course, 
was  to  prove  the  French  Emperor  to  be  still  further  in 
the  wrong  even  than  Europe  believed  him  to  be;  but 
he  might  well  have  done  this  without  stretching  his  case 
against  him  as  he  did. 

Bismarck  asserted  that  this  shameful  Draft  Treaty 
was  communicated  to  him  in  1867,  a/fer  a  Conference 
of  the  Powers  at  London  had  settled  the  Luxemburg 
question  on  the  basis  of  international  law.*  TheBenedettr 
M.  Benedetti,  on  the  other  hand,  main-  Treaty. 
tained,t  and  supported  his  contention  by  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  a  cogent  kind,  that  the  instru- 
ment belonged  to  the  autumn  of  1866;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  all  Prussian  proof  positive  to  the 
trary,  we  are,  in  this  particular  case,  i  to 

tlie  French  version  of  the  affair.     ]  I, 

date  is  of  less  importance  than  the  d 

certain.      It  was  pretended  by        >        -  i 

this    treaty,    which    we    deem   of  oj 

•  Bismarck's  despatch  to  Count  Bernstorff  of  28tb  July,  1870. 

t  "Ma    Mission   vu   Prusse,"   pp.  185-6.      "  Monsieur  de  Bismarck 
pr<Hend  que  cet  incident  s'est  prodiiit  apres  le  reglement  de  V affaire  du 
Luxembourg.      Son  interet  d  le  reculer  de pres  d'un  an  est  visible;  mais 
cctfe  ullegntion  ne  resiste  pas  a  un  premier  exam^en,  et  d  un  simple  rap 
prochenient  de  daiesJ** 
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interest  to  give  below,*  was  the  suggestion  of  Bismarck, 
who,  he  said,  offered  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  to  France 
in  return  for  the  latter's  aid  in  "  crowning  his  work, 
and   extending   the   domination   of   Prussia   from   the 

*  On  July  25th,  1870,  The  Thties  published  the  following  draft 
Treaty,  proposed  to  Count  Bismarck  by  Count  Beuedetti,  the  French 
AnibasKador  at  Berlin  : — 

'*  His  Majesty  the  Kiiifi:  of  Prussia  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  judging  it  useful  to  bind  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
unite  thein.  and  si»  eoufirin  the  relations  of  good  neighbourhood  which 
happily  exist  between  the  two  countries,  and  being  besides  conTinoed  thai 
to  attain  this  result,  which  is,  moreover,  of  a  kind  to  insare  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  peace,  it  ?8  for  their  interest  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  the  questions  concerning  their  future  relations,  have  resolred 
to  conclude  a  Treaty  to  the  following  effect,  and  have  in  conaeqoenoe 
nominated  as  their  representatives  the  following  persons,  via. : 

"His  Majesty,  &c. 
"  His  Majesty,  &c. 

who,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  which  have  been  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles  : 

"  Art.  I.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  acquiesces  in  and 
recognises  the  gains  made  by  Prussia  in  the  course  of  tho  last  war  waged 
by  her  against  Austria  and  that  Power's  allies. 

**Art.  II.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  engages  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  by  France  of  Luxemburg;  and  for  this  purpose  His  Miajestj 
will  enter  into  negotiations  witli  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  cede  his  sovereign  rights  over  tho 
Duchy  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  the  terms  of  such  compensation 
as  shall  ))e  judged  adequate  or  otherwise.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
on  his  side,  engages  to  assume  whatever  pecuniary  charges  this  armnge- 
ment  mav  involve. 

*'  Art.  III.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  shall  raise  no  oppo- 
sit  inn  to  a  Federal  Union  of  tiu?  Confederation  of  North  Germany  with 
the  States  of  South  Germany,  exce])ting  Austria ;  and  this  Federal  Union 
may  be  b.ised  on  one  common  Parliament,  due  reservation,  howe^'er,  being 
made  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  said  States. 

"Art.  IV.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  his  side,  in  case  His 
Majesty  the  Emperoi  of  the  French  should  be  led  by  circumstanoos  to 
cause  his  troops  to  enter  Belgium  or  to  conquer  it,  shall  grant  armed  aid 
to  P  «»»ce.  an''  shall  >'"\piK)i*t  her  with  all  his  forces,  military  and  nayal^ 


i 


«        m. 
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Uiiltic  to  the  Alps."  But,  even  if  Bismarck  had  made 
such  a  proposal,  it  could  only  have  been  with  the  view 
of  foolin<]^  his  antagonist,  knowing  as  /le  did,  but  as  M. 
Bcnedetti  as  yet  did  not,  that  his  work  had  already  been 
virtually  crowned  by  the  secret  military  treaties  with 
the  Southern  States. 

'*  Bismarck   was    the    author,    though    I    was    the 
writ(T,''  contended  ^I.  Bcnedetti,*  with  a  bitter  regret 
that  he  should  ever  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  fall   into 
tlie  traj)  prepared  for  him.     In  truth,  the 
astute   Frenchman  was  hoist  with  his  own     wa-***!!!?^ 

author,  though 

iM'tard.  No  diplomatist  had  ever  been  more  DSf^.*-*-* 
outrageously  duped.  No  criminal  had  ever 
Imm'U  more  craftily  induced  to  furnish  his  accusers  with 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  The  history  of  this  scandalous 
Tnat}'  is  still  involved  in  a  certain  mystery,  but  beyond 
tin*  unsu])|)orted  statement  of  !M.  lienedetti — and  we 
will   not  <U*ny  its  claim   to  fair  consideration — there  is 

ill  tin*  fart*  of  mill  a^niii0t  rvciT'  Pohtf  which  nhotihl,  in  this  evoiitiuility, 
drclan'  wjir. 

'■  Art.  v.  T«)  iusuri'  the  c<)m|)h»t«»  «»x«*(Mitioii  of  thojinvtHlingrimditinnM. 
Hi'^  Majfsty  tho  Kiii>^  of  Pnissin  mihI  His  Mnjcsty  tlio  Kiii|M>ror  of  tht» 
Fn'iu'h  roiitnict.  I»y  th*»  j)n»M'nt  Tn'aty,  nii  hIHaikv  off(MiHivrrtii<l  <h»ftMiMivc, 
wliirii  th(>y  Milciiiiily  cii^a^o  to  iiiuiiititiiL  Their  Maj<*Hti('rt  hind  them. 
m1\i"^  t4»  nlis4Tvr  its  t«Tiii.s  ill  aU  cjih<»h  wh«'n  th«'ir  n*s|n'i*tivi'  St«t<»«,  th«» 
iiiti'LTity  of  whirh  thry  n^t'iprix^nlly  ^iiArnntiv.  may  U»  thrpatiMKnl  with 
attack  ;  nixl  thfy  shall  hoM  th(*mH4'lv(>H  InmukI,  in  any  like  conjtmctun*,  to 
uii'li-rtakc  without  <h'hiy,  antl  innh^r  no  ]>rftrxt  t<»  (hM*lin«'.  whatever 
military  Hrniiiir«*nu*ntH  may  Ih'  <Mijoin«Ml  hy  tlirir  ooinnion  int«»n»t«t  confomi- 
alkly  t«»  tli«»  ternif*  an<l  provinionn  aUtvo  ihTlanMl." 

•  ••  7/  <tnii  tunt  ft'urrc,  timitt  11  rtait  *'crit  de  ma  main,  etfaurai*  dtl 

III*  ninnfnr  phiM  (hfiant.      Je  prf'Orf  rrj)etulant,  je  Varour  enmre,  mvme 

a   r/nHi'f   qu'il  est,    w<»ii    role  ti   crlni   ffuU  nuM    donnv   dan*   re  trUir 

iiiriih  lit.       T>  I  Htni,j'iu  ai  hi  roii/initrc,  fv  rci'dirt  de  ropiniun  publiquc.** 

"  Mtt  Mi'^sioii  I'll  Pruss«»,"  p.  lt»i>. 
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nothing  to  show  that  the  part  played  by  Bismarck  in 
the  ugl}'  business  was  anji;hing  more  than  that  of  a 
skilful  affe?if  provocateur.  That  he  did  indulge  the 
credulous  Frenchman  with  ambiguous  talk  about  Bel- 
gium, seems  indubitable;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  1806,  M.  Benedetti  received 
positive  instructions  from  Paris  which  he  hastened  to 
redact  into  the  draft  Treaty  that  bears  his  name,  and  wl^ich 
prove  that  the  initiative  to  the  transaction  came  from  the 
left  side  of  the  Rhine.*  Bismarck,  it  is  true,  wished 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  France  ;  but  the  alliance  of 
any  other  great  Power  suited  him  just  as  well,  and  the 
success  of  Manteuffel's  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  had 
rendered  him  independent  of  the  offers  that  came  from 
Paris.  But  still,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  he  affected  to 
consider  them,  and  ]M.  Benedetti  went  to  Karlsbad  for 
u  fortnight  to  allow  Bismarck  to  make  up  his  mind. 
But  Bismarck  had  now  got  the  draft  of  the  Treaty  of 
Theft  secure  under  lock  and  key,  and  by  the  time  tlie 
French  Ambassador  returned  to  Berlin,  lo  !  the  Prussian 
Premier  had  departed  for  the  country.  Thus  the  nego- 
tiations were  meanwhile  dropped :  by  Bismarck,  because 
he  had  nothing  more  to  gain  from  them ;  by  Napoleon, 
who  now  perceived  that  he  had  been  duped.    ' 

But,  though  duped,  he  was  not  discouraged ;  and  if 
anytlung  were  wanted  to  prove  that  Napoleon,  and  not 

•  Tbeso  instruct  ions,  foriuiiif^  pirt  of  tlio  Benedetti  revelations  mmde 
at  tlie  out  break  of  the  jifreat  war,  wert^  published  by  the  Pnissiiin  Official 
Gazdic,  and  luay  be  found  at  page  511,  vol.  L,of  Hahn's  **  Bismarckiana.'* 
Their  date  alone,  W(>  think,  is  snfiieit^ut  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
Benedetti  Tiv^**-  -♦-df  (August,  18(>t5). 


ji 
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Bismarck,  was  the  deviser  of  the  proposed  robbery,  it 
would    be    the    fact   that,   having   failed   to  win   over 
the  latter  as  an    accomplice   of  his    medi- 
tated     crime,    tiie     rrencli    hmperor    now     th.»n>adio 

^  Urusscltf. 

cast  about   to    achieve    part   of   its    object 
in    a    more    independent    and    less    outrageous    way. 
*•  Once  at  Luxemburg,"  wrote  IM.  licnedetti,  **  we  shall 
be  on  the  road  to  Brussels. "*     Hut  what  on  earth  was 
tlifir  j)n't('xt  for  going  to  Luxemburg? 

Tlu»  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  though  inhabited 
by  a  (ierman  race,  was  a  personal  fief  of  the  King  of 
llollaml,  in  the  same  way  as  Schleswi;^-  -,,  , 
Ilulstcin  had  appertained  to  the  Crown  ^"^*^ ^'»^-^»"»- 
<>r  Denmark.  l\\  virtue  of,  and  to  the  extent  of, 
thrir  feudal  sovereignty  over  these  territories,  both 
Kings  had  bi»cn  members  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion ;    but   the   Danish  war  had  cancelled  the  member- 

*  I/Ajhn'i'r  </»(  Liirrmhnnrif,  par  M,  Rnthnn.  ]».  1:W.  **  MoRsr**. 
( 'mIiii.iiiii  I^i'VV  liJivo  ju-^t  jMiliIi^htMl  in  an  m*tavt)  volnnu*  tin*  (liplomntlc 
H  »ii\«iiirN  nf  M.  (i.  Kothaii.  f«»rnu'rlv  Minint^'r  PhMiipntiMitiarvto  (Tfrnianv, 
iiiuNt  tin'  tilli-  i)i  L'Au'nh'c  dii  Luxemfnmnj,  le  l*r*ht/it!  di'  la  Gut'rri\ 
l-^T".  Tin*  work,  wliii-h  ha<l  ulnwuly  jwrtly  ajiiM'an'cl  in  the  J{  rue  des 
l>  II J-  ^[>^^,^t.'^,  «M»ntains  ailditioitai  doruiiifnts,  tlml  ^n*atly  fulianco  itn 
•  lil.lnm.itii-  ;iii(l  liistiirical  va!u«».  It  is  a  stirring  and  arcurati*  narrative  of 
tIi«'  p'.'itif.il  iHL'otiatioits  which  w<mi»  carrioil  <in  hotwi*«'n  tho  hatth*  of 
>.i«|..\\a  ;i!j<l  tin*  ih'flaration  «»f  war  in  1h7().  Thosi*  nr^otintionn  an*  trt»Hti»<l 
in  a  iii.i-^tirly  iiiaiini'r  hy  onf*  whi)  wa«  an  aotivi*  <»yi'.witn«*HH,  aii<l  afti*r 
I'M  liiiu''  tilt-  iHM>k  on<>  <*an  ini(l<*rstan<l  why  M.  Ganihetta  MTitunly  thought 
of  n -loriuir  M.  Kiithan  to  diplomatic  life,  and  oven  of  making  him  ono  of 
hi-^  «'o;nl  jut..!-*  at  th«*  Fon-ijfn  ()t!i<*»».  Nothing  r<mhl  Im»  niort*  ntrikin^  and 
iiitcri-^tiii;^  thin  ihi^  an'ouitt.  dcrlv<'<l  fn>m  )M»rM(»UAl  olmtTvatinn;*  and 
T. -tim»iiy.  (  Mh*  in  >tarth'^l  on  n*adin>;r  th(»  many  HymptoniM  with  whirh 
th'*  [•••l.titian--  of  \\\o  Hiiipin'  w<»iv  wanu'il  without  bi*in^  awakcnt*tl  to 
tihir  t.ital  iiii-Ht.ikt>,  and  on*'  cannot  iint  sincerely  admin*  the  IxtMlv  cuu* 
r.  iv.'  I  nu'l  l»oMly  i'\i>.*ntt*d  jjlans  of  thr  ^rcat  diphimatic  comjueror  of 
Fraiirr." — I'ari-^  Corn"»iHmdiMit  of  Thi'  Tiiiu-t*,  Mandi,  18S2. 
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ship  of  one,  and  the  Bohemian  campaign  that  of  the 
other.  Yet  there  was  this  difference  between  the. 
two  cases.  Losing  all  his  proprietary  rights  over  the 
Elbe  Duchies,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  Germanic  body  of  nations.  But  the 
war  of  ISGG  had  only  restored  to  the  King  of  Holland 
his  independence  as  to  Luxemburg,  which  was  previously 
limited  by  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Germany,  while 
leaving  intact  his  sovereignty  over  the  Grand  Duchy. 
It  was  open  to  him,  of  course,  to  join  the  new  Con- 
federation of  the  North,  as  for  Luxemburg.  But  not 
only  did  he  decline  to  do  this — and  Bismarck  thought 
it  advisable  in  the  circumstances  not  to  force  his  will 
— but  also  demanded  the  withdrawal,  from  the  German- 
speaking  portion  of  his  dominions,  of  the  garrisons  which 
Prussia  had  been  hitherto  entitled  to  keep  there. 

In  this  demand  he  was,   of  .course,  supported  by 
France,  who  affected  to  see  in  the  continued  presence 

of  King  WiUiam's  troops  in  a  fortress 
♦•weii.'iwiii      overlookinor    her    north-eastern   frontier   a 

notsuy'No!"'  ^  ^ 

standing  menace  to  her  security;  and 
France,  moreover,  resolved  to  avert  this  alleged  danger 
from  herself  by  turning  it  against  her  German  neigh- 
bour. In  other  words,  Napoleon  determined  to  get 
possession  of  Luxemburg  by  sleight  or  might.  Ha\dng 
failed  to  achieve  his  object  by  foul  means,  he  now 
set  about  com])assing  it  by  an  appearance  of  fair. 
Getting  only  guarded  and  equivocal  answers  to  his  over- 
tures at  Berlin,  which  he  nevertheless  interpreted  as  a 
pn^mwo  o^      he  part  of  Prussia  to  recognise  the  Jhtit 
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nrrompll  of  the  cession  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  he  addressed 
hini«^If  direct  to  the  King  of  Holhind.*  Would  the 
X'Mx'Y  transfer  to  him  his  rights  over  Luxenihurg  for  a 
niun(»y  indemnity  and  a  French  guarantee  of  the  inte- 
i,nity  of  his  Dutch  dominions,  as  against  the  possible 
disi|^rns  of  (rermany?  **  Well/'  replied  the  King,  *' I 
will  not  say  *  No/  ''f 

Tliis  was  on  the  I9th  March  (1SG7), and,  presto!  on 
this    very    day    the   secret    military    treaties    between 
l*nissia    and    the    Southern    Stati»s     were 
puhlished   at   Berlin.      This  most  startling     S|M.Hk;"[i?riin 
n*V('latiun  was  a  silent   reply  to  a  bellicose 
(Ihatc  in  th<'  French  Chamber  in  the  course  of  which 
M.  Thiers  thund<Ted,  or  rather  screeched  out  a  virtual 
—  '  tlius  far,  and  no  farther  with  y(mr  (n»rman  unity  ;*' 
and  Li^rrat  was  the  hubbub  and  excitement  in  the  two 
couutrirs.}:      What  was  th(»  secret  fury  of  Xapoleon  and 
his  nation  on  rindini«:  that  these  militarv  treaties,  which 
tor  all  practical  purposes  made  Germany  (me,  were  con- 
<ludr(l  /y//  ////'  (Int/  hvforv  the  signature  of  the   Peace  of 


•  "h'ii  H'  tinria^litmi  (irnimf  • '♦ ,  (In  cU*  </<•  /*i  -Fniwr*',  j>«Mri«»/iri€'i»  aree 
lilt  f,  I  nnjii'^rt'  ifur  It;  (lincf*'i*r  poUtiijue  dit  mininfi-rc  de*  nffnirvn 
'fr<in»f-  /•»>*.  M.  Ifmjtrtz.  u'cn  rii  rnnnniitiianrt'  que  par  /fit  in(erpr!ltifn»Hit  de 
M.  «/'  I'o  nn'nj't'U.  M.  </f  Mniisfirr**  [thi^  Furt'itjn  Miuiiifvr\,  *'p<ntr  en 
n.-siir*  I'  It  /*>rrtt.  chijpraH  rt  d*  rhifi'rnit  /Mi-wi**;iie  h'n  lettres  et  let  dvpi-chea 
(in'il  ''rhinif  'lit  nrrf  Rri'lin  ft  la  //<iyf.'' — RothttH. 

f   I)i>^]».iti)i  of  M.  Baud  ill.  French  Envoy  at  the  Ha|pie.  IfUh  Man'li, 

*  Drhat I  Friiiin''s  )M>lioy  in  th«»  Coqw  LepHlatif  from  I4tli  to  ISth 

Mnrrli.  "  <  )t*  Hcrr  von  Bisinarck/*  n*niarki4l  M.  Thiore,  on  thiH  <»coaaion, 
'  it  tiiii^t  Ih'  Hai<l.  wliAt  HoHHUi't  Haiti  of  CroinwHl.  that  *a  nian  han  at  butt 
r..iiir  to  lii^iit.**'     Or,  ({uotiiifT  what  the  Firht  NaiK»hNjn  said  uf  Goi*th(.\  he 
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Prague,  whereof  one  clause  expressly  stipulated  an 
"  internationiil  and  independent  existence  "  to  the  States 
south  of  the  Main !  Duped  again !  The  clause  in 
question  had  been  inserted  at  the  almost  iniperions 
instance  of  Napoleon,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
Bismarck  had  resented  his  arrogant  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  German3^  "Ha,  ha,  perfidy!"  "cove- 
nant-breaking !  "  "  insulting  to  /a  grandc  nation  !  " — and 
the  like  resounded  throughout  all  France;  which  was 
answered  by  a  counterblast  of  ringing  cheers  for  Bis- 
marck in  grateful  and  admiring  Germany.  All  is  fair 
in  love  and  war;  and  so  it  is  in  diplomacy,  thought  Bis- 
marck, at  least  in  this  particular  case. 

The   publication   of  the   military   treaties   had   its 

effect  at  the  Hague  as  well  as  at  Paris.     The  King  of 

■ 

Holland,  who  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
iiuiiami  in  n       entertain  the  barter-overtures  of  Napoleon, 

now  took  fright  and  drew  back.  He 
felt  that  he  was  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil, 
and  that,  instead  of  a  French  alliance  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  it  might  only  jeopardise 
them.  He  was  quite  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  pirt 
with  Luxemljurg  to  France ;  but  he  perceived  that,  in  a 
war  lietween  France  and  Germanj^  resulting  from  the 
transaction,  he  was  sure  to  lose  not  only  the  single  stake 
which  he  was  minded  to  deposit  in  the  great  game  of 
European  politics,  but  all  his  other  capital  besides.  '  He 
was  in  an  unendurable  state  of  perplexitj^  and  therefore, 
thouo-^  '»e  had  sworn  secrecy  to  Xapoleon,  he  resolved  to 
uml        .'^nn  breast  of  it  at  Berlin. 
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Very  p^uiirded  in  his   tone   King  William  replied, 
in  efibct,  that  though  his  fellow-Sovereign  of  Holland 
was  fret*  to  do  as  he   liked,  he  must  bear 
the  responsibility  of  his  actions.     Another     iMfuiw  of  the 
jKTiod   of    ])aralysing    doubt    now   ensued 
at    the    Hague,    during    which    the    French    brought 
all  their  diplomatic  artillery  into  play  to  batter  down 
the  indecision  of  the  King.     At  last,  too,  they  succeeded, 
and   a  triumphant  shout  arose  from  their  beleaguering 
lines.     On  the   30th  of  March  the    Prince  of  Oran<re 
announced  to  tht»  KnijHTor  that  the  King  consented  to 
the  cession  of  the  (Jrand  Duchy,  while  bt»gging  Xapo- 
Ifon   to    make    his    father's    peace    with  Prussia.     The 
Knij)«ror  was  all  graciousness,  and  wrote  an  effusive  letter 
tn  the  Kin^.     The  written  word  of  the  two  contractin*: 
])arties    had  l)(»en  exchanged,  and  nothing  remained  for 
thi'm  ])ut  to  sign  the  treaty.     This,  too,  was  on  the  very 
j)oint   of   being   done   (1st   April),   when,   for  a   merely 
t*«»rni:il  rrasnn,tht»  completion  of  the  bargain  was<Ielaye<l 
till   the    morrow.      M(»anwhile    something    hap{>ene<l  at 
In-rlin   whicli   made    the    King  of    Holland   once  more 
chaiiLT''  liis  niind  ;  and  the  heavy-lH)ttomed  Dutch,  who, 
ait«r  inniirnM'  exertions,  had  at  last  been  hoisted  to  the 
(l.>in'(l  p>»int  by  the  diplomatic  block-and-tackle  of  the 
Fnncli,  ll:i])p«'d  h(»avily  down  again  as  low  as  ever.* 

Meanwhile  tlh»  (Jerman  people  had  got  wind  of 
what  wa<  ]>assing  at  the  Hague.  Hismarck,  wln> 
wa^  ])rivy  to  the  busint^ss,  had  taken  care  t)f  ///^//;  an<l 

S«'.-  til.'  ••  H.»i-.tiiiir  t»f  the  Duti'h  "  in  C'ar'yK»'8  cha|>tiT  i.,  Book  xiii. 

•  f  '  I'liMlrrirk  \\iv  (Jn*at." 
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the  nation   began  to  growl  and  murmur   as    if  with 
the    ominous    undertones    of   an    approaching    storm. 

"  France  take  Luxemburg  ?  "  **  A  piece  of 
tary  Htorm  in     the  Great  German   Fatherland?"     "Will 

Germany. 

France  carry  her  arrogance,  her  cupidity, 
and  her  intolerable  spirit  of  interference  thus  far?" 
'*  Has  not  the  King  of  Prussia  sworn  that  not  a  single 
village  shall  be  separated  from  Germany?"  Swiftly 
gathering,  the  storm  at  last  burst,  and  its  protesting 
thunder  found  expression  in  a  speech  of  Herr  von 
Bennigsen  in  the  German  Parliament.*  Questioning 
liismarck  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumours  afloat  with  re- 
gard to  Luxemburg,  the  chief  of  the  National  Liberals 

*  As  illustratiugf  the  popular  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Germany  on 
tli(}  qut^stiou  of  Luxeiubur^.  it  ia  worth  while  to  qaot«  the  following  ^m 
Horr  B»MJuipaeu's  8i)ecch  :  **  For  a  certain  Power  contignons  to  our  fron- 
tierH  tlic  teni])tatiou  to  interfere  before  oar  new  institntions  haTe  been 
consolidated  by  time  and  practice  is  e^-idently  too  great.  We  want  peaee. 
But  if  Franco  do(*s  not  hesitate  to  insult  us.  the  earlier  we  say  tliat  we 
are  all  for  war  the  better.  It  would  be  sullying  our  honour  were  we  to 
act  otherwise  ;  it  would  be  an  indelible  stain  on  the  national  C8cat<!lieon» 
were  we  to  submit  to  arrogance  and  cupidity  combined.  We  must  call 
upon  Count  Bismarck  to  i)rove  tliat  energy  is  the  best  policy  under  certain 
circumstances.  We  must  exi)ect  that  the  King,  whose  promise  that  *not 
a  single  village  should  be  separated  from  Grerraany,'  found  a  responaiTe 
eclio  in  our  hearts,  will  call  the  nation  to  arms,  if  the  necessity  arises.  All 
party  dissension  will  disiii)pear  in  such  a  case,  and  the  new  Federal  Coii" 
stitution,  which  we  are  discussing  here,  bo  complet<»d  in  a  few  days.  We 
wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  all  oar  neigh- 
bours, and  more  especially  with  Franco.  France  is  large  enough  to  he 
able  to  dispense  witli  c(mquest ;  and.  if  she  would  but  consider  her  real 
interests,  would  waive  all  idea  of  war.  Industry,  culture,  and  freedom  hid 
her  refrain  from  an  enterprise  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  inflict  innnmerahle 
evils  u]>on  either  naticm.  Let  France  pause  and  consider  her  coarse  before 
she  acts.  Germany  seeks  no  war;  but  if  Franco  will  not  aUow  na  to 
l)c<*()me  a  united  country,  we  are  ready  to  give  her  the  most  indahitaUo 
j,i>(w.f  ihjii  the  time  of  our  domestic  division  is  jiast,  and  that  her  aitempta 
..:i        '.«Ti^"^^vW]i  resisted  by  the  whole  nation."    {Treme^^'JUB  dkeeruiy.) 


^ 
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niiulc  an  iirdent  appeal  to  the  Government  to  maintain 
tlie  intoL^ritv  of  tlie  Fatherland  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
war  with  France,  and  his  speech  was  received  by  all 
parties  with  tremendous  cheering. 

This  was  precisely  what  Bismarck  wanted. 
There  is  even  reason  to  believe  tliat  he  prompted 
this  explosion  of  national  feeling.  In-  ^y^^^^  ^j^j  ^^ 
deed,  his  whole  dealing,-  with  the  Luxem-  "'''"'*"' 
hiir^  question  was  that  of  a  consummate  diplomatic 
tactician — armed  with  equivocality,  and  mantled  with 
a  certain  amount  of  mystery  which  the  lapse  of  time 
lias  not  altof^ether  dispelled.  One  thing  certain  is 
that,  when  Napoleon  first  broached  the  cession  of  the 
(irand  Duchy,  liismarck  affected  to  be  by  no  mrans  so 
(Iraf  to  his  overtures  as  he  afterwards  became.  No 
(»ne  who  reads  the  documents  quoted  in  the  French 
a<'C(>unt  of  thi»  transaction  can  have  any  doubt  about 
that.  AVhat,  then,  can  explain  his  change  of  front? 
The  French  theory  is,  that  he  himself  was  really  inclined 
Ui  purchase  reconciliation  with  France — for  the  cam- 
j)aiLrn  of  I. *?()()  had  most  decidedly  estranged  the  two 
nations — at  the  price  of  Luxemburg  ;  but  that  he  had 
to  \\r\i\  to  the  Court,  the  military  party,  and  the 
country.  Vet  from  th<»  beginning  liismarck  must  have 
known  -none  better — that  the  feelings  of  his  King  and 
countrymen  on  this  subject  would  be  irresistible.  Why, 
then,  from  the  very  first  <Iid  he  not  invest  himself  with 
their  full  forc(»,  as  proof  armour  against  the  proposjils  of 
tln'  Fnnch'r  Was  it  because  he  half  hoped  he  might 
thus  lure  them  on  to  that  ordeal  of  battle  from  which 
c  c 
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all  the  nation  now  knew  there  was  little  chance  of  ulti- 
mate escape  ?  *  Germany  was  ready,  and  why  wait  till 
France  was  so  too  ?t  The  Main  was  already  bridged  by 
military  treaties.  Why  not  bring  about  their  operation^ 
and  thus  precipitate  complete  political  union  between 
North  and  South?  Napoleon  was  as  firmly  bent  on 
compensating  himself  for  the  successes  of  Prussia,  as 
Bismarck  was  fiercely  resolved  that  Germany  should  not 
pay  France  for  her  unity,  as  Italy  had  done,  with  her 
own  flesh  and  blood.  And  yet  this  mysterious  transac- 
tion about  Luxemburg  ?  "  To  dislodge  Prussia  from 
a  fortress  which  passes  for  a  bulwark  of  Germany," 
replied  Count  Beust,  when  sounded  by  Napoleon  as  to 
tlie  feeling  of  Austria,  "  is  to  enable  M.  de  Bismarck 
to  appeal  to  the  passions  of  his  countrymen,  and  rally 
all  disaffected  elements  round  his  standard." 

If  this  really  was  Bismarck's  aim,  and  there  is 
much  to  show  that  it  was,  he  had  completely  achieved 
it.     The   nation   had   spoken   out,  and   there   was   no 

mistaking  its  meaning.  "  The  allied  Go- 
cautiouHncss       vcruments,"    said   Bismarck,    in    reply    to 

of  the  Dutch.  '  '  r  J       *^ 

the  interpellation  bf  Herr  von  Bennigsen, 
'*  hope  and  trust  that  no  foreign  Power  will  seek  to 
prejudice  the  indubitable  rights  of  German  States  and 
(lernian  races."  This  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Hague  that,  in  view  of  the 

*  *' '  Je  sais  CO  qui  s'cst  passe.'  disait  la  reine  (Victoria)  au  prince  de  1a 
Tour  (rAuvorgiic.  *  M.  do  Bismarck,  bicii  qu'il  lo  iiio  anjoardliai,  voas 
a  lui-iiiriiio  fMoourapfes  a  reclaiuer  le  Luxemburg".'  '* — Rothau,  p.  342. 

t  "  *  Aujonrd'liui/  disait  Ic  General  Moltke,  *  nous  avons  ponr  nous 
riiiqimuto  duiuc^'s,  d'ici  a  uu  an,  nous  n'on  aurous  plus  que  vingt-cinq.'  '*-«- 
Tdem.  ^^  '''*7 


^ 
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outburst  of  public  opinion  in  Germany,  his  Government 
would  be  forced  to  consider  the  cession  of  Luxemburg 
to  France  as  a  cr/Mt//f  belli*  There  was  no  more  to  be 
said.  The  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreifi^n  Affairs  now 
absolutely  n^fused  to  sign  the  French  treaty  of  cession 
and  of  alliance  with  France,  and  neither  cajolery  nor 
ciUTcion  could  move  him  from  his  firm  resolve. 

lI(Te,  indeed,  was  a  pretty  pass  for  things  to  have 
come  to!    Napoleon  felt  terribly  embittered  ("ulcerated," 
says  M.  Itothan)  by  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  his    Pn»mier,  who  had,  in  his  opinion, 
for<^n)tten    the    services  he  had  done  them,     Macuth. in 

IrrcMlute. 

bn)k(»n  tluMr  engagemenis,  and  scorned 
his  ofr<T  of  alliance — and  all  for  a  paltry  patcli  of 
land  which  would  have  put  him  right  with  his 
countrymrn,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  events  of  1800. 
What  was  he  to  do?  How  extricate  himself  from  the 
ahinnini,'  l)rcdieament  into  which  he  Imd  been  lured? 
rn<hMgo  the  humiliation  of  tearing  up  the  written 
j)romis(»  of  the  King  of  Holland,  or  enforce  its  perform- 
ance at  the  j)oint  of  the  sword?  Alas!  his  sword  was 
rusted  to  its  slu^ath,  and  even  if  it  could  be  drawn  it 
would  n«»t  cut.  Mexico  had  absorbed  the  marrow  of 
the  1  Vench  army,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  still  in  a  hope- 
hss  state  of  un preparedness.  With  neither  an  army  nor 
allies,  how  was  France  to  fight  Prussia?  Fight  united 
(lerinany?     No,  not  yet.     With  the  cutting  pain  of 

*  K'tliHii.  p.  'J.'i!).  M.  RoUian  biniM^If  ailmitii  that  whntrvor  maj  limre 
Imnii  t)ii>  s«>«Iurtivc  proiiiiHCM  of  liirtinarck  to  France.  lit*  wnn  r(*]u*v<*d  fnmi 
thi'iii  l)j  tl)(*  mm  ptmtHHinuM  u{  ilm  pef)ple*t»  wiU,  as  ex])ntMMMl  in  Parlia- 
iii''ijt. 

c  c  2 
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corrosive  acid,  the  bitter  truth  forced  itself  on  the  mind 
of  Napoleon  that  he  must  again  eat  his  own  words  ;  and 
equally  deep  was  the  disappointment  of  the  military 
party  in  Germany  that  the  Gallic  shark  would  not,  after 
all,  snap  at  the  bait  thrown  out  to  it.  The  Imperial 
robber  had  again  to  turn  heel,  but  his  ingenuity  saved 
him  from  the  appearance  of  headlong  and  disgracefal 
flight. 

Cosmopolitan  crowds  were  already  flocking  to  the 
great  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  the  Temple  of  Universal 
Concord  erected  on  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  and  did  this 

enterprise  in  itself  not  prove  that  Napoleon 

But.  like  luffo,  ^  j  j.       i»  *\       TC 

he  Ls  resource-     was  a  man  01  peace,  and  not  oi  warr    it 

there  was  any  doubt  on  this  point,  would 
it  not  be  dispelled  if  the  Emperor,  instead  of  draw- 
ing the  sword  for  Luxemburg,  submitted  his  case 
to  the  Areopagus  of  Europe,  and  thus  rendered  homage 
to  the  superiority  of  moral  over  brute  force  ?  Napo- 
leon had  demanded  Luxemburg,  and  Bismarck  —  at 
last — had  replied  with  an  emphatic  "No/*  Having 
gone  so  far,  and  extorted  a  promise  of  "  Yes  *'  from  the 
King  of  Holland,  it  would  be  humiliating  in  France  to 
respect  the  simple  interdict  of  Prussia ;  but  might  she 
not,  Avithout  diminution  of  her  honour,  bow  to  the  will 
of  all  Europe  ?  Europe  had  had  a  say  in  determining 
the  status  of  Luxemburg  in  1839,  and  was  it  not,  there- 
fore, the  proper  tribunal  to  adjudicate  upon  its  fate  in 
18G7?  Happy  thought!  If  it  had  only  occurred 
sooner,  and  saved  its  owner  from  the  shame  of  making 
virtue  "  '^^r»»spHv ! 
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"  We  sliall  meanwhile  drop  the  question  of  ceding 
the  Grand  Duchy,  and  confine  ourselves  to  demanding 
its  evacuation  by  its  Prussian  garrison."      So  said  the 
French   Ambassador    in    London    to   Lord       ^^  ,.^^^ 
Stanley,  while  begging  the  intercession  of  *'""'' 

England  in  support  of  this  course.  The  dissolution  of 
the  old  liund,  it  was  argued,  had  quashed  Prussia's 
military  rights  over  Luxemburg;  and  she  was  not, 
therefore,  entitled  to  remain  in  a  fortress  which  gave 
her  strategical  advantages  over  France.  Hearing  of 
this  reasoning,  IJismarck  at  once  sent  word  to  London 
(ir)th  April)  that,  "as  things  at  present  stood,  Prussia 
could  not  consent  to  the  separation  of  Luxemburg  from 
(irrniany,  under  any  form  whatever,  or  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  its  stnmghold.** 

This  was  plain  enough  speaking  on  the  part  of  the 
lri>n  Count,  who,  for  the  rest,  "waited,  and  remained 
inipriK'trable  and  inaccessible  to  the  diplomatic  body." 
Was  lus  then,  really  bent  on  provoking  ,„,„^rrk,and 
France,  and  precipitating  that  conflict  which       "»»«»**«■  <.oiiz. 

In*  kn<»w  to  be  inevitable?  Indeed,  it  almost  seejucd 
M).  l>ut  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his 
arbitrary  power,  and  he  was  at  cross-pur|X)ses  with 
><*vcral  of  those  above  and  beneath  him — notiibly  Count 
vnn  <l(r  (loltz,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  who,  like  the  Harry 
Arnini  ol*  a  later  day,  was  at  once  the  rival  and  thwarter 
of   his  (Miiff.*     There  was  manifest  confusion  in  the 


•  Dr.  Bu^cli.  <lu»  C'hnmM^llnr'H  ProwH-Scr rotary  during  tho  Fn*nch 
War.  oiK'i*  vi'iituriMl  ti)  nsk  bin  miiMtcr  whnt  fM>rt  of  n  diaii  Von  <]or  Goltz, 
«if  wlioiii  olio  liiNinl  MU'h  (UffonMit  opiniuuH,  liod  bccu — whether  ho  was 
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councils  of  Berlin,  and  the  chronicle  of  the  negotiations 
and  contradictions  of  those  days  fairly  baffles  the 
judgment  of  the  historian. 

On  one  and  the  same  day  the  King  expressed  his 
firm  trust  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  his  fear  that  war  was  inevitable.     War,  indeed, 

was  already  raging  between  the  journals  of 

War-8ij?n8.  .  .  .-^ 

Paris  and  Berlin,  and  all  Europe  was  dis- 
quieted by  apprehensions  of  an  impending  struggle.* 
In  France,  so  firm  was  the  conviction  that  the  Prussian 
eagle  was  preparing  to  swoop  across  the  !Rhine»  that 
General  Ducrot  closed  the  gates  of  Strasburg — ^under 


really  as  clever  and  as  considerable  a  man  as  people  said.  "  Clerer !  ** 
the  ready  reply.  **  Yes,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  rapid  worker,  well  informed, 
but  eliangenble  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  things :  to-day  for  this  man, 
or  tliesc  ])lni)8 ;  to-morrow  for  another  man  and  quite  opposite  urange- 
mentH.  Then  he  was  always  in  love  with  the  Queens  to  whose  Oonrts  he 
wiis  accredited;  first,  with  Amalia  of  Greece,  then  with  Eugenie.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  what  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  do,  ho  with  his 
larger  intellect  might  have  done  still  better.  Therefore  he  was  continnalfy 
intriguing  ngninst  me,  although  we  had  been  acquaintances  when  young. 
He  wrote  letters  to  the  King  in  which  ho  complained  of  me,  and  warned 
him  against  me.  This  did  him  no  good,  for  the  King  gave  me  the  letters, 
and  I  answered  them.  But  in  this  respect  lie  was  unchangeable,  and  eon- 
tinned  writing  letters,  miexhausted  and  indefatigable.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  not  much  liked  by  his  sul)ordiuates.  In  fact  they  hated  him.  I 
remember  wlien  I  went  in  lSi)'2  to  Paris,  and  callcil  upon  him,  ho  had  jnst 
gone  to  take  a  nap.  I  wished  to  leave  liim  undisturbed,  but  the  S(>cretuie8 
were  o!)>'lously  delighted  that  ho  would  have  to  get  up,  and  one  of  them 
went  off  at  once  to  announce  mo  to  liim  so  as  to  cause  him  annoyance.  He 
niiglit  80  easily  have  gained  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  people  about 
hitii.  Any  man  can  do  so  as  Ambassador.  It  was  always  a  great  object- 
witli  me.  But  as  Minister  there  is  no  time  for  that ;  there  are  so  many 
other  things  to  do  and  to  think  of,  that  I  am  obhged  to  manage  at  present 
in  a  more  military  fashion.'* 

*  **  Tho  anxiety  caused  by  the  constant  dread  of  war  has  made  emigtm- 
lion  rise  to  an  unprecedented  pitch.  The  Grcrmans  are  now  leaying  the 
old  '•o'Jutry  p*.  th«  rate  of  225,000  "^  year." — Times  Correspondent. 
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pretence  of  repairing  the  drawbridges — but  in  reality 
to  guard  against  a  surprise.*  Loud  and  reproachful, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  protests  of  the  Prussians 
against  the  warlike  stir  observable  in  all  the  camps  and 
arsenals  of  France. 

The  Powers  ai)plied  themselves  to  extinguish  the 
gatlu^ring  llames  which  threatened  to  burst  out  into  an 
all-consuming  conflagration.  Every  diplomatic  doctor 
had  his  remedy — all  of  them  more  or  less 
unacceptable  by  Prussia;  but  at  last,  acoptrt » con- 
Russia  —  on  instigation  from  the  proper 
(juarter — j)rop()sed  the  submissicm  of  the  quarrel  to 
a  Conference  of  the  European  Powers.  To  this  pro- 
posal Bismarck — on  second  thoughts — ultimately  agreed, 
on  condition  that  the  invitations  to  the  Conference 
should  be  issued  by  tlie  King  of  llolland,  and  that  the 
l)a>is  of  its  business  should  be — **  dismantling  of  the 
fiJitress,  and  neutralisation  of  the  (J rand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  (while  still  secured  to  the  House  of  Orange) 
Milder  the  guarantet*  of  the  European  Powers." 

This  was  a  very  considenible  concession  to  the 
demands  of  France,  a  very  nuirked  and  unexpected 
eliange  uf  front  on  the  part  of  IJismarck.  What  had 
been  the  cause  of  it?  The  cause,  indeed, 
was  comi)lex.  In  the  first  place,  the  King 
was  by  no  means  so  eager  as  some  of  those  about 
him  to  hasten  the  inevitable  trial  of  conclusions  with 
Fniiiee.  Secondly,  HiMuarck  hin)self  came  to  see 
that     Prussia's     right     to    garrison     Luxemburg     had 

♦  Uotlmii,  p.  270. 
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really  now  become  doubtful,  as  indeed  it  was;* 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  plunge  the  nation  into 
war  for  anything  but  a  truly  righteous  cause.  But, 
thirdly,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest,  he  was 
afraid  to  grapple  with  France  while  leaving  a  very  un- 
certain Austria  on  his  left  flank.  England,  it  is  true, 
did  not  conceal  her  sympathy  with  the  modified  French 
demand ;  but  IJismarck  knew  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
struggle,  England's  participation  in  it  would  be 
restricted  to  the  giving  of  merely  moral  aid.  Kossia, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  pursuing  a  sort  of  free-lance 
policy,  seemed  more  inclined  to  listen  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  Prussia  than  to  the  protestations  of  Austria, 
her  other  ardent  suitor.  But  the  attitude  of  Austria  to 
reconstituted  Germany  was  yet  by  no  means  to  be 
trusted. 

Count  Beust,  into  whose  hands,  after  the   war   of 
18f)(),    Francis  Joseph  committed  the  direction  of  his 

*  lu  the  course  of  a  Debate  in  the  Prnssian  Chamber,  on  the  24th 
September  of  the  same  year,  one  speaker  (Herr  Bebel,  Social-Democimt) 
observing  tliat  Luxemburg  liad  been  "  lost  to  Germany,"  Count  Bismtfck 
re})liecl  as  follows  : — "  We  resigned  the  riglit  to  garrison  Luxemboi^, 
lx»lieviiig  that  right  to  have  been  rendered  doubtful  by  tlie  dissolutioiii  of 
iho.  old  German  Confederacy ;  but,  in  so  doing,  we  did  not  lose  the  Gnmd 
Dueliy  of  Luxemburg  to  Germany.  It  remains  a  neutral  and  independent 
State,  and  has  not  bct*n  appropriated  by  any  of  onr  nciglibonrB.  Tills  is 
tlie  true  state  of  affairs.  In  my  opini(m  we  ought  to  be  gratefal  to  his 
Majesty  tluit  he  withstood  the  temptation  to  lead  his  armira  to  new  "vic- 
tories, seeing  the  cause  of  war  would  have  been  a  mere  right  of  garrison 
eont^'sted  by  our  neighl)0ur8,  and  no  longer  maintainable  by  ourselves.  A 
Sovereign  in  the  habit  of  himself  leading  his  army  to  the  field,  who  has 
witnessed  the  fall  of  so  many  of  Ids  warriors,  and  seen  their  eyes  glued 
in  death,  does  not  lightly  resolve  upon  war.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
European  guarantee  for  Luxemburg,  which  fully  makes  up  to  ns  for  the 
evae"«»*''»»^  o^    )io  tr-'>rk8." 
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foreign  policy,  had  described  the  military  conventions 
between  North  and  South  as  a  distinct  breach  of  the 
Treaty  of  Prague.    He  had  (January,  1867) 
vainly     endeavoured    to    bring    about     a     Jfferao?^" 
Triple  Alliance  between  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria.     And  more  than  all  that,  he  had  positively 
declined  the  offer  of  an  alliance  with  the  new  North 
German     Confederation.      This     offer    was    conveyed 
to   him    from    Bismarck    by    Count    Tauffkir         , 
Bavarian  statesman,  about  the  middle  of  April  (1       ) 
when  the  Luxemburg  question  threatened  to  end  in 
and  the  proposed  alliance,  of  course,  was  di: 
France.      But  it  was  declined  by  Beust,  who  rem 
Count  Tauffkirchen  that  Francis  Joseph  c  ' 

show  his  gratitude  to  Napoleon,  who  had,  or 
had,  arrested  the  Prussians  at  the  gates  of  Vi 
asked  what  Austria  was  likely  to  get,  in  the  event      t 
tory,  beyond  a  richly  bound  copy  of  the  Treaty 
There   can   be   little  doubt  that  this  rej 
his    offer   of  alliance    at    Vienna  did   much   to 
Bismarck    abandon    his    attitude    of    non     ^  , 

The  Lnxem- 

possumiis  with  regard  to  Luxemburg,  and     fo^S^*^* 

.  1.      xl  ITT?  (London,  1»7). 

to    accept    the    proposal    oi    a    Luropean 
Conference  on  his  own   conditions.     The   C 
which    was    attended  by   representatives   of  ]  , 

France,    llussia,  Austria,  Prussia,    Holland,    J         i 
and  Italy,  met  in  London  on  the  7th  May,  and       i     p 
days  it  had  finished  its  formal  labours.*     Peace —    hich 

*  By  til  is  Treaty  (of  London,  11th  May)  Prussia  agreed  to  withdraw 
Iicr  gnrrisuii  from  Luxemburg  and  dismantle  the  fortress,  while  the  Powers 
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was  on  the  very  point  of  being  broken — was  meanwhile 
thus  preserved,  but  every  one  felt  that  it  had  only  been 
patched  up.  Trance  had  compelled  Prussia  to  with- 
draw from  Luxemburg,  but  Prussia  had  prevented 
France  from  entering  it,  and  there  was  deep  dissatis- 
faction on  both  sides.  The  Germans  were  exasperated 
that  the  French,  even  to  this  extent,  had  successfnlly 
interfered  with  their  national  development,  and  found 
but  partial  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed  had  hastened  the  military 
assimilation  of  the  whole  Fatherland.  The  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  sheathed  their  half-drawn  swords  with 
a  wrathful  clash  and  a  revengeful  curse  that  their 
predatory  aims  had  again  been  baffled. 

JJy  all  the  world,  but  especially  by  the  French 
and  German  peoples  themselves,  it  was  felt  that  the 
The  conrtoHies  Luxcmburg  Treaty  was  nothing  more 
o  utrutc  than  the  conclusion  of  a  brief  truce; 
but,  while  there  was  a  truce,  why  should  the  cap- 
tains of  the  opposing  camps  not  meet  and  exchange 
the  courtesies  of  aj^i^arent  friendship?  Before  the 
Luxemburg  ditlerence  became  acute.  King  William 
had  accepted  the  invitation  of  Napoleon  to  visit  the 
great  Exhibition  of  Paris ;  and  now  that  the  quarrel 
had  meanwhile  been  compounded,  there  was  no  reason 

gimraiitoed  tho  complete  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Diieby  under  tlie  Crown 
of  Holland.  Ah  a  set-off  against  its  neutnilisation,  i.e.,  its  political  or 
territorial  loss  to  Germany,  Luxemburg  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the 
ZoUverein;  and  a  further  bond  of  connection  betWiH3u  it  and  the  Father- 
land was  created  in  1872,  when  tho  Im^wrial  Government  acquired  bj 
t.».Hv  ♦ht»  nri»»t"M«*»^*;.«i  of  all  the  railways  in  tho  Grand  Ducby. 


Ji 
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why  he  should  not  keep  his  word,  and  take  his  Premier 
with  him. 

**We  hope/'  wrote  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac, 
"that  the  Prussian  Minister  will  not  carry  his 
audacity  so  far  as  to   aflBlict   us  with   his 

,    ,        ,  .    ,  ,  "Afraid of 

presence,  and  to  brave  our  righteous  re-  Msaasins?  ^ 
sentment."*  *'  Paris,"  wrote  the  Moniteur 
on  the  other  hand,  "will  lose  sight  of  the  political 
adversary,  and  only  view  in  M.  de  Bismarck  the  guest 
of  France."  But  Bismarck  was  not  so  sure  of  this,  and 
in  any  case  thought  of  excusing  himself  by  the  state  of 
his  health,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties,  for  not 
going  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Emperor.  But  a  word 
irom  the  King  made  him  at  once  change  his  mind. 
"  The  King,"  he  said  to  M.  Benedetti,  "  thinks  I  am 
afraid,  and  that  ever  since  my  life  was  attempted  I  have 
been  haunted  by  the  fear  of  assassins/' 

Accompanied,  among  others,  by  Counts  Bismarck 
and  Moltke,  King  William  arrived  in  Paris  on  the 
5th  June — a  few  days   after  his   nephew,     „, 

^  ^  '      Bismarck  In 

the   Czar,    with   whom   was   Prince   Gort-     JJJ^ii^r 

Ihc  Czar* 

chakoft'.      Napoleon  had  made  a  point  of 
iisking    his    sovereign   guests  to  come  in  this 
but,  if    his  aim   in    doing    this   was  political,    it 
defeated  by  a  very  untoward  incident.     While  returnii 
from  a  grand  review  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  ( 
was   shot    at    by   a  young    Polish    mechanic,    named 
Berezowski,  in  whose  heart  was  concentrated  all  the 
revengeful   hatred    borne    by    his   exiled    countrymen 

*  Rothan,  p.  413  et  seq. 
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towards  the  autocratic  ruler  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
their  truculent  oppressor.*  The  memory  of  the  insur- 
rection of  1863 — of  that  insurrection  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Prussia,  and  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  France, 
had  been  quenched  with  blood — was  still  fresh  in  their 
suffering  minds,  and  this  was  the  result.  For  the  sake 
of  appearance  the  Czar  did  not  hasten  his  departure  from 
Paris,  but  he  left  it  with  anything  but  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  nation  which  harboured  so  many  thousands 
of  his  implacable  ill-wishers  ;  and  who  can  tell  to  what 
extent  lierezowski's  bullet  may  not  have  influenced  the 
Emperor  Alexander's  attitude  to  the  war  of  1870  ?t 

*  ''  Of  the  soveral  thousand  Pules  eating  the  bread  of  exile  in  Fnnce 
one  has  aimed  a  sliot  at  the  Czar.  It  appears  the  melancholy  colony  has 
been  iu  a  state  of  intense  excitement  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  tliey  regard  as  their  one  uncompromising  enemy  upon  earth. 
Acc.iistoined  to  persecution  on  the  paH  of  Russia,  and  to  support  on  that 
of  France,  they  were  provoked  at  witnessing  a  cordial  meeting  between 
tlie  rulers  of  tlie  two  very  countries  tliey  thought  least  likely  to  join  in 
friendly  intercourse.  Was  France,  beloved  France,  suddenly  to  abandon 
tlieir  cause,  casting  in  her  lot  with  their  hereditary  foeP  Was  Napoleon, 
the  nephew  of  the  uncle  they  had  served  so  well,  to  throw  them  overboard 
after  all,  and  ally  himself  with  their  adversary  P  Heated  by  the  amval  of 
the  Czar,  irritated  by  the  courtesies  shown  him,  the  more  ardent  spirits 
among  them  were  positively  maddened  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  only 
chance  tliey  believed  they  had  of  recovering  independence.  Personal 
rancour  aggravated  political  hatred,  and  the  recollections  of  the  immediate 
piist  did  not  tend  to  allay  their  anger.  They  knew  they  bore  love  to  no 
Russian  man  ;  but  they  felt  particularly  aggravated  at  Alexander  exhibit- 
ing himself  to  their  gaze  when  ho  had  so  recently  crushed  them  with  an 
iron  hand.," — Times  Correspondent. 

t  With  this  incident  may  l)e  compared  the  barbarous  insults  offered 
])y  the  Paris  populace  to  King  Al])houso,  when  returning  to  his  capital  in 
the  autunm  of  18815,  from  a  visit  to  the  German  Emperor  (at  Homburg), 
who  had  honoun^d  his  royal  guest  ])y  making  him  chief  of  a  regiment  of 
Uhlans,  garrisoned  at  Strasburg — insults  which  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  dm  wing  closer  the  bonds  of  political  friendship  between  Spain  and 
Germany,  as  w"s  amono^  other  t lungs,  proved  by  the  return  visit  in  the 
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The  Czar  did  not  make  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Parisians  as  the  kindly,  serious,  and 
chivalrous  King  William,  who  with  his  **AdUu.hn\. 
paladins  were  the  observed  of  all  ob-  <""*'^''"' 
servers  at  that  hollow  and  high-sounding  Car- 
nival of  Peace  —  with  its  fetes  and  banquets,  its 
military  displays,  its  show  of  millennial  embracing,  and 
its  apotheosis  of  the  Empire,  which,  "  to  its  laughing 
visitors,  seemed  to  be  at  the  height  of  its  glory."* 
Wliile  M.  de  IJismarck,  we  are  told,  grimly  went  about 
feelin<f  the  national  pulse  and  preparing  for  the  future, 
Ocneral  Moltke  took  quiet  "strategic  walks"  in  the 
n('ij;lil)ourhood  of  Paris.  "  Adieu,  dear  brother  and 
friend,"  faltered  King  William  with  genuine  emotion 


winter  of  tho  wiiiic  year  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  to  Mailrid,  whore  he 
wn<4  rt'ccivrd  with  extraordinary  honour  and  enthusiaMin.  (Stt*  ]>.  144,  vol.  II.) 
*  ifcn*  i«  n  ^Iitn]Me  of  Bismarck  in  Paris  then  from  ^  Court  and  Social 
Liff  in  Frainv.  mnh-r  Na])«)lcon  III./' by  Mr.  Felix  WhitehurHt : — "I  do 
not  know  h(»w  many  i>eo|»1e  in  all  thotie  excited  thronga  of  apcctators 
thdu^ht  that  the  maM8i*H  of  traineil  Holdiers  were,  after  all,  only  the  coarHe 
wc:i]Mins  in  the  handn  of  men  wh(»M*  scheming  brains  controlle<l  and  set  in 
motion  those  doniuint  forces;  hut  to  me  the  mtwt  intereating  feature  in 
this  iinimrallfled  hhow  (a  review  of  55,0U0  troo]w  at  Longcham]M)  waa  the 
nHtnt(>  HusHian  statesman  (GortchakofF)  and  his  equally  astute  German 
rivnl  I  Bi^nisrck  i  riding  side  by  side  in  such  a  s|K)t  and  in  such  a  com|)auy.** 
.  .  .  .  *'  Then*  wen«  a  good  many  crii*s  of  *  Bismarck  *  from  pe<»|)le 
wliofani^ied  they  rtHntgnisetl  his  now  well-known  featurea  under  the  spiked 
hilnit't ;  iuit  it  was  not  applause  thai  was  intended  by  this;  I  hardly  think 
it  WHS  anything  mort^  tlian  curiosity.**  ....  And  again,  **  Tlio 
Q(ia<lrillc  of  Honour  having  l>een  danced  (at  a  grand  ball  in  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  given  Ity  Banin  Haussmann,  aa  ivpreMcntativa  of  the  city  and 
munici[Mility  of  Paris),  and  'Gtsl  pn*senre  the  Emperor*  pUyed  and 
tn'nl<•n<loll^ly  <*he<>re<l.  the  Im])erial  and  Royal  party  walked  through  the 
rooms.  It  WAS  a  brilliant  cortege.  There  was  great  anxiety  to  see  the 
C/jtr,  but  n*ally  I  think  Herr  Ton  Bismarck  waa  the  gmtcat  object  of 
int«Tt'Ht.** 
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in  taking  leave  of  Napoleon  and  his  lovely .  consort ; 
"  Adieu,  but  an  revoir  '* — and  the  sentence  was  finished 
by  the  attendant  Grenius  of  History,  who  sadly  whispered 
— *'  at  Sedan." 

The   events    of    the  next    three   years  all  turned 
on    Bismarck's    endeavour   to   complete   his    work   by 

welding  North  and  South  into  one  homo- 
Beust  and         ffonoous   wliolc.      But   it  was  equally  the 

Napoleon.  ^  ^  •/ 

aim  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  of  Count 
Beust  to  frustrate  or  retard  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end.  These  were  the  two  forces  now  at  work  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  remained  to  be  seen  in  what  their  opposition 
would  result.  Happily  for  Bismarck's  policy,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  was  short-sighted  enough  not  to 
perceive  that,  in  seeking  to  thwart  it,  he  was  doing  all 
he  could  to  promote  its  success. 

For   France,   the   main   articles   in   the   Treaty  of 
Prague  were  those  which  stipulated  that,  if  the  people 

of  North  Schleswig  elected  to  be  ceded 
Treaty  of  to  Denmark,  they  should  be  ceded  accord- 

ingly;  and  also  that  the  Southern  States, 
*'  while  forming  a  Union  whereof  the  national  con- 
nc^ction  with  the  North  was  reserved  for  a  more  defined 
agreement  between  both  parties,  should  maintain  an 
independent  international  existence."  To  watch  over 
the  observance  of  these  stipulations  seemed  to  be  all  the 
more  imperative  to  France,  as  they  had  been  inserted  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon ;  but  the 
question  arose  :  to  what  extent  was  France  entitled  to 
insist  on  +^>^  ov^^ution  of  an  instrument,  to  which  she 
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bcrsolf  was  not  a  party  ?  As  regards  the  "  international 
and  independent  existence  "  of  the  South,  Bismarck  had 
shown  wliat  lie  thoujjht  of  that  fine  scheme  when  he 
conchided  the  military  treaties  on  the  day  before  the 
sit^nature  of  the  Peace  of  Prague. 

The  French  were  wrathful  enough  at  this,  but  a 
further  stone  of  jrrievous  offence  was  in  store  for  them. 
For,    a    few   minutes    before    entering   the 

i'iij  J  \  •  i-Ti*  The  riwtomii- 

train    that    wns    to    convey    him    to    Pans     Pariinmcni. 

and  tlM» 

with  King  William,  Bismarck  had  signed  Hed'si!!^' ^**^ 
the  preliminaries  of  an  agreement  with 
rrprrsontatives  of  the  Southern  States  touching  the 
(•nation  of  a  common  German  Parliament  for  dealing 
with  tht»  commerce  and  customs  of  the  whole  Father- 
hiiid.  To  the  popular  representatives  of  North  (lermany. 
:ilrea<lv  formiui^  the  Ueichstajj,  were  to  be  added 
<hputies  similarly  chosen  from  the  States  south  of 
t!i»*  Main,  and  all'  these  together  were  to  constitute 
a  new  Assembly  for  legislating  exclusively  on  matters 
cniineeted  with  the  trade  and  financial  interests  of  the 
nation.  This  Zoll-Parlametif — which,  though  created 
in  .Inly,  I'^fi?,  did  not  meet  till  April  of  the  follow- 
in  iT  year — was  a  great  st(»j)  in  advance  towards  the 
nati<»nal  goal,  but  it  was  by  no  means  yet  equivalent  to 
a  rail' Pit rhtmetif  (full  Parliament).  And  yet  it  re- 
arousecl  the  susceptibilities  of  the  French,  who  were 
fain  to  regard  it  as  anoth(»r  flagrant  breach  of  the  Treaty 
nf  Prague.  **  Where  is  the  *  internatitmally  independent 
rxiNtence  '  of  the  Southern  States?"  cried  the  alarmed 
Fnnch.    "  Where  is  the  *  Union  '  of  these  States,  which 
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was  to  be  the  condition  precedent  of  that  existence  ?  *' 
retorted  Bismarck,  who  only  regretted  that  the  South 
had  not  yet  formed  itself  into  a  separate  Confederation 
with  a  Parliament  like  that  of  the  North,  for  in  that 
case  "  the  two  Assemblies  could  not  have  been  kept 
apart  longer  than  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  after  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites."* 

Napoleon  could  only  behold  the  progress  of  this 
process  of  amalgamation  betw^een  North  and  South  with 
passive  impatience,  but  he  was  quick  to  find  other  means 
of  asserting  the  immemorial  right  of  France  to  meddle 

with  the  affairs  of  Germany.  For  scarcely 
spires  Den-         had  lic  cxtricatcd  himself  from  the  dilemma 

mark.  - 

in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  his 
Luxemburg  manoeuvre,  than  he  began  to  manipulate 
with  Schleswis:.  Having:  failed  to  throw  a  bolt  at  the 
rising  edifice  of  German  unity  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  Holland,  he  now  shifted  his  engine  of  assault  to 
Denmark. 

Quoth  Copenhagen  to  Berlin,  after  the  due  inspira- 
tion from  Paris  :  **  What  about  the  plebiscite  in  North 
Schleswig  to  determine  its  cession  to  us,  or  otherwise, 

in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  Prague  ?  " 
Knm.T"'      "Oh,"     replied     Berlin     to     Copenhagen, 

**  before  discussing  this  subject,  you  must 
give  us  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  German 

*  Speech  in  Constituent  Reichstag,  10th  April,  1867,  on  the  motion 
(which  was  adopted)  for  inserting  the  following  clause  into  the  Fedenl 
Constitution :  **  The  entrance  of  the  South  German  States,  or  one  of  them, 
into  the  Confedenition,  can  bo  effected  on  the  motion  of  the  Fedenl 
P»^8ide"*  bv  means  of  a  law.'* 
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element  in  the  ceded  population,  and  agree  to  take 
over  a  proportionate  share  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  Duchies."  "No,  that  we  cannot  do;  your  de- 
mands are  preposterous ; "  and  this  refusal  of  the 
Danes  was  endorsed  by  Napoleon,  who  caused  it  to 
be  declared  in  Berlin  that  the  guarantees  demanded 
by  Prussia  would  only  prove  the  seeds  of  eternal  con- 
tention with  Denmark.  Whereupon  Bismarck  hastened 
to  answer  in  Paris  that,  as  regarded  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Prague,  Prussia  had  only  to  reckon  with 
lier  co-signatory  Austria,  and  that  he  could  not  admit 
tlie  claims  of  any  other  Power  to  have  a  say  in  the 
matter — an  astonishing  rebuff  to  the  Paris  journal,  Za 
Fra/ice,  which  wrote :  *'  JFe  are  Europe  ; ''  and  which 
liad  appealed  for  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  denation- 
alised Danes. 

The  excitement  which  had  been  produced  in  Ger- 
many  by  the  Luxemburg  affair  now  began  to  bubble 
up  a^ain ;  for,  unlike  Luxemburg,  Schleswig  was  now 
an  integral  part  of  Germany,  and  the  nation     , 
began  to  ask  whether  Napoleon,  after  all, 
meant  to  pick    a  quarrel  with  it?      "Oh, 
do    not    be    so    sensitive,"    said    the    Emperor,    seeing 
he   had  again  gone  too  far,  "  I  meant  no  harm,"  and 
at  the  same  time  the  official  trumpeter  of  the  French 
nation  was  ordered  to  sound  the  retreat.     "No  Note, 
on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  or  on  any  other  question,'* 
wrote  the  Mo/ii/cur,  **has  been  presented  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin/'     The  Moniteur  was  quite  right.     For   the 
representations  of   Napoleon  had  been  conveyed  in  a 

D    D 
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Despatch  (which  is  different  diplomatically  from  a  Not^i 
is  it  not?),  and  this  the  French  Charg^  d' Affaires  in 
Berlin  had  only  read  out,  without  leaving  a  copy.* 
But  while  the  MonHettr  thus  blew  the  retreat,  othei! 
self-appointed  buglers  of  the  French  nation  puffed  out 
their  vociferous  cheeks  to  sound  the  advance.  Headed 
b}^  one  Morin,  a  deputy,  a  batch  of  anti- German 
journalists  f  repaired  to  Copenhagen,  where  flags  were 
hung  out  and  cannon  fired  in  their  honour,  and  where 
the  toast  of  the  '*  immortal  champions  of  Danish  rights" 
was  responded  to  with  bumpers  to  the  health  of  "  the 
first  heroes  in  the  world. "J 

The  bitter  feelings  produced  in  Germany  by  all 
those  proceedings  were  intensified  about  the  same  time 
(latter  half  of  August,  1807)  by  the  famous  Salzburg 

Interview,  which  figured  so  conspicuously 

manvmo.'ts  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ucwspapcrs.  Accompanied  by 
^!^sv^\^flx.  his    consort.    Napoleon    travelled   through 

South  Germany  to  Salzburg  to  meet  their 
Austrian  Majesties.  The  ostensible  motive  for  this 
trip  on  the  part  of  the  French  Imperial  couple  was 
simply  a  desire  to  offer  their  personal  condolence  to 
Fi-ancis    Joseph    on    the   tragic   end    of    his    brother, 

*  It  wns  said  at  the  time  that  Bismarck  revealed  to  Napoleon  the 
exi.stoiiee  of  an  alleged  s(»rret  clause  in  the  Tn?aty  of  Pragae  stipolatiiig 
that  Prussia  mif^ht  wait  till  1870  before  taking  B^pUhiscite  of  the  North- 
Schleswigers.  But  the  vote  was  never  taken,  and  at  last  in  1878  Anstm 
consented  to  the  abrogation  of  the  famous  Fifth  Article.  See  our  ehapter 
on  the  *'  Foreijni  Affairs  of  the  Empire,''  p.  109  of  Vol.  IL 

f*  Vlmjt  (h'pnW'^  et  jonnnilinfes  frntirain.^" 

t  "Poiitische  Geachichte  der  Gegentoari"  (1867),  by  Prof.  Mailer  of 
Tiibingeu. 
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Maximilian  of  Mexico,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  that 
French  hahit  of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  others 
which  now  roused  the  suspicion  of  the  Fatherland.* 
(irnnany  did  not  believe  that  Napoleon's  motive  in 
i^'oini^'  to  Salzburg  was  altogether  so  simple  as  avowed, 
an<l  tlh'  Knij)eror  himself  had  reason  enough  to  realise 
tliis  fact  in  his  courageous  passage  through  South  (ler- 
niauy.  At  the  various  stations  where  he  stopped,  ollicial 
cnurtesy,  it  is  true,  was  frigidly  observed  ;  but  at 
Aui^^shurg  some  hospitable  cheers  were  instantly  drowned 
in  aiit^rv  hisses  and  vells.t       The    Press,  too.  rallving 

*  (  hi«'  nf  tli«  ^Tt'ji^  concc))tionR  of  X«pol<H)n's  roijjii — nroordinjr  to  hm 
KiiLrli'^li  t»i()<^rHp)uT  -  WAH  tlio  idea  of  ostaUIishin^  on  tlio  Aiiiori<*Aii 
('••litiiMMit  a  |M>w(>rful  Catliolic  monarchy,  which  Hhouhl  pv«'  Frano*  an 
imiMirtant  ally  hcvond  tlic  Atlantic,  and  nirb  the  rest  leas  ami  lit  ion  of  tho 
riiiT»'<l  St.'itc**.  In  Hiil  a  common  oxjH»ditii»n  was  a^ri'ed  npon  hj 
Kiivrlaii<l.  France,  and  Spain,  whoso  Hnhjccta  had  rtuiTtTcd  i>ntnip>sat  the 
h.'ind^  of  the  Mc\iran  anthoritics;  Init  thon<rh  Kn^land  and  Sj»ain  retired 
nt'ter  settling  their  claims  and  obtaining  f^foarantiroH  from  the  troveniment 
of  .hmrc/.  the  fon-es  of  Xapoli>on  nntU'r  Ba/aiut*  romainiMl  iN'hind  to  carry 
out  the  Hrhrnic  which  nnih-rlny  the  osttMisiUh*  motive  of  their  pn'M'Mice  in 
Mt\i«i..  Afrrr  (li'^aMtrons  vicissitndea  tho  Roimhlic  waa  ovcrthritwn.  aud 
ill  .luiie.  \^\\\,  the  Archdnke  Maximilian  of  An.^tria  entered  the  Mexican 
<*;ijiit;il  a««  Kniprror  of  the  Cathidic  monari'hy  which  had  In-en  creatiMl  for 
Fr«*nch  iiurpo^es  l»y  French  hayonet*.  Snch  a  violent  U^^innin^  eonld 
>til\  }i.i\e  a  similar  end;  and  this  ensued  on  l!Mh  June,  Iscy,  when 
M.i\iiniliaM  was  »»hot  at  yucretaro  hy  tin*  Junrists,  after  the  French  army, 
l.y  \\\\'  ihreafH  of  the  I'nited  States,  had  lM«en  fon^ed  to  ovacnato  Mexico. 
'I'hi^  di^./rac.'t'iil  "Ntory  of  FnMich  interfen»nce  formed  tlu'  haddtfit  pape  in 
all  the  dis.-istr  Mis  atiiinls  of  the  S<M*i»nd  KmiMn*.  Mexico,  the  Rhine 
t'rniitur.  liiiVMtihur^.  A.C.,  had  all  diminishml  the  pniitiij*  of  the  Hue- 
ri  s^iul  p.rjH'trator  of  the  cmip  ilttat;  and  bow  to  n'^^nin  his  waning 
popularity  w.is  the  one  ab^Mjrhinti:  thought  of  Lonia  NajHtleon.  If  he 
rould  only  ;rratify  the  wishc**  of  his  eunutrymcu  with  rejLTanl  to  riain^f 
( irrin.'iiiy  ! 

t  "{ )t'  the  four  Southeni  Sijven'iirns,  each  adopttnl  a  ditfen'nt  line  of 
(•••mlurt  on  the  iicea-sion  of  this  niemoralde  tri]).  The  (imnd  Duke  of 
Hadcii.  »oii. in-law  of  the  Kinf^  of  PniMsia,  |mid  hih  n'M^^'eta  to  the  traveller 

1»    I)    i 
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round  Prussia,  raised  its  voice  with  one  accord  in  no 
ambiguous  tone  against  the  foreigner  whom  it  believed 
to  be  plotting  against  the  unification  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  much  minatory  ink  was  spilt.* 

By  way  of  throwing  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  the 


dnring  the  few  minutes'  delay  at  Carlsnihe,  his  capital  The  King  of 
Wiirt^'iiilxTg,  the  Czar's  brother-iu-law,  neither  received  the  Imperial 
traveUer  on  tlie  bonlers  of  his  kingdom  nor  in  liis  capital,  but  contented 
himself  with  seeing  him  for  a  minute  at  the  IJlm  terminus,  just  as  Napo- 
leon was  leaving  his  domiuicms.  The  King  of  Bavaria  accompanied  the 
Emix^ror  almost  all  the  way  from  Munich  to  Salzbnrg ;  but  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  avowed  friend  of  Austria,  was  the  most  demonstra- 
tive in  his  courtesies.  Napoleon  not  having  to  pass  through  his  State,  the 
Grand  Duke  took  care  to  iind  himself  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Salzburg, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  received  an  invitation  to  add  to  the  eclat  of  the 
meeting  by  his  presence." — Times  Correspondent. 

*  "  The  one  thing  we  beg  to  ask,"  wrote  the  Kreuz-Zeitung, "  is  whether 
Germany  will  permit  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  interfere  in  her 
domestic  affairs?"  "  We  cannot,"  said  the  Cologne  6?azctt«,  **  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  any  German  princes  accepting  the  protection  of  France. 
"We  cannot  b(^lieve  that  the  disgraceful  times  of  the  Rhine-Bund  are  about 
to  be  renewed."  The  Wcser  Zeitung  remarked  :  "  It  is  very  probable  that, 
on  the  first  symptom  of  foreign  intermeddling,  the  two  halves  of  Grcrmany, 
like  a  quarrelsome  couple  forgetting  matrimonial  dilEcronces  upon  the 
interference  of  a  stranger,  will  shake  hands,  make  common  cause  agfunst 
the  intruding  busybody,  and  give  him  a  tn'mendous  thrashing  for  his 
pains.  We  confess  that  we  long  for  the  day."  The  Volks-Zeiiung  (of 
Stuttgart)  wrote:  "  Anything  more  revolting  than  the  spectacle  witnessed 
on  that  Saturday  night  cannot  well  be  imagined.  We  saw  a  hoary  tyrant 
pale,  and  casting  furtive  looks  about  him,  as  though  he  exxiected  every 
moment  to  feel  tlie  assassin's  knife  in  his  ribs.  We  saw  a  prince,  whose 
mere  appe« ranee  among  us  was  sufficient  to  change  peace  into  war,  the 
soldiers  stationed  for  Ids  protection  along  the  lino  of  rails  having  been 
ordered  to  load  with  ball-cartridge.  We  saw  a  man  the  very  impersonation 
of  all  that  is  hostile  to  liberty,  a  conspirator  against  the  quiet  of  Europe, 
a  tourist  travelling  in  our  own  country  to  couciwt  mischief  against  ns  and 
the  rest  of  Germany."— "  He  is  gone  at  last !"  exclaimed  another  Stutt- 
gart journal.  **  Who  ?  He.  He  has  left  Germany,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
open  the  window  and  let  in  a  little  fresh  air.  No  doubt  onr  Soath 
German  kings  did  not  feel  quite  at  their  ease  during  the  infliction  of  his 
visit." 
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Fnuich  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  issued  a  Circular  in 
.     ,  which,  while  maintaining'  that  the  visit  to 

Kxitlnnations,  " 

t7.r  siliziMi'i^^      Salzburg  was  merely  one  of  condolence,  he 

admitted  tliat — 

*•  The  Sovcn'iirns  of  two  grt'jit  Empires  could  not  Imvo  mimined 
sfvrnil  (lays  (tiv**)  t<>;c**^J»**r  without  interflianging  i>f>litical  ideuH, 
l>ut  tlmt  thrir  iMnivorsatioii  had  in»ither  aimed  at,  nor  resulte<l  in, 
cniiiliinatinns  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  present  situation  of 
Kiin»p<?  to  justify.*'* 

In  a  similar  Circular,  Uismarck  ])rofessed  to  be  satis- 
lied  with  the  explanations  thus  given, 

"  all  tli«'  more,  inasmuch  as  the  n»c<*pti(ui  given  to  the  first  dis- 
<|ui«'tini;  news  (alM>iit  the  Salzhurg  interview)  has  again  demonstnite<i 
tlie  taet  that  (lerman  national  sentiment  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
tin*  iiati<»ii"s  atl'airs  U'ing  j»lace<l  und«*r  the  tutelage  of  fon'ign 
IntiuderN,  nr  c.»ndiu'ted  so  as  to  suit  otluT  int4»rests  than  our  owil"! 

IJiMuarck,  we  say,  prnfeHHvd  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
e\j)hniati<>ns  of  France  and  Austria;  but  he  still  had  his 
<»\vn  iiusL:ivini;s,  and  thes(»  were  shared  bv  his  countrv- 
www  who  knt»w  that  the  relations  of  South  to  North 
imist  liave  been  freely  discussed  at  Salzburg.  Tiie 
re>ult  was  a  decided    quickening  of  the  movement  for 

•  Cirrtilar  Desjiatoli  hy  the  Manpiirt  de  Mountieruf  2<>tb  Augur^t.  The 
S;il/.))iir;:  intrrview  had  lantiil  from  the  Istli  to  tlic'J^trd. 

t  Said  I  lie  Ti'm*M  ('orre»»jM.ii<U»iit,  writing  under  iihie  OotoU'r  5th 
<\^iu  :  •Mlt-neral  Fleury.  »vho  n.^'ently  nrrive<l  at  IWlin.  ha^  cMintideu- 
ti:ill\  infMrined  thin  (.'ahiiict  on  the  part  of  IiIh  Sovereign,  tluit  the  pul>li<*i|. 
t'lMii  nf  any  in«»re  Note;*  sueh  ns  the  last  CireuUr  <»f  Count  13iHmAn*k*ri 
would  )h'  calculat^'d  to  kindle  a  warlike  excitement  in  Fmnee.  which  the 
<  i(i\iTiiiiii  lit  might  tind  it  dilfi<'ult  t«»  ap|NiiHi'.  Rather  gtHKL  NaiNdiHin 
li'Ht  iiidiilirr^t  in  a  hostile  demonstration  against  (ii*rmany,  and  then  (Mim- 
pi.-iiriH  (if  IVuK-ia  acrfptiug,  M»iuewhat  hurcnMically,  it  is  true,  hia  denial 
tliat  lie  ha^  dour  ?»o." 
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their  amalgamation,  and  for  the  bringing  of  all  the 
Hoek  under  tlie  fold  before  stragglers  could  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  wolf. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden — son-in-law  of  Kin^r 
William — was  the  first  of  the  South  German  Sovereigpis 
.   ,    ,       •     to  seek  admittance  into  the  Confederation 

Jiodcn  knocks 

dpo"of  fhJ^''      of  the  North  ;   but,  to  his  surprise,  his  offer 

for  the  present  was  rejected.  His  fellow 
Princes  south  of  the  Main  were  not  yet  so  far  advanced 
in  their  national  ideas,  and,  until  they  were,  Bismarck 
thought  it  better  that  Baden  should  remain  among  them 
as  leavening  of  the  mass.  To  separate  Baden  from  its 
loose  connection  with  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Hesse, 
could  only,  he  thought,  act  upon  these  three  States 
*'  like  the  skimming  of  the  cream  from  a  basin  of  milk, 
which  tended  to  make  the  rest  become  sour."*  And 
meanwhile  he  would  not  force  the  will  of  the  stragglers 
outside  the  national  fold,  but  work  and  wait. 

"  Tlie  North  German  Confederacy,''  ho  said,  "  will  readily  meet 
the  Soutli  German  Governments  when  requiring  to  extend  and 
cement  tlie  national  relations  between  tlie  North  and  South  of 
Germany,  hut  we  shall  ahvavs  leave  it  to  the  free  and  unbiassed 
determination  of  onr  South  German  allies  to  decide  the  d^ree  to 
which  the  mutual  ro]>prochanent  is  to  advance." t 

Among  these  allies  themselves  there  was  still  a  very 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  to 

*  Tliis  npt  and  forcible  simile  was  used  by  Bismarck  in  a  speech  in  the 
Rciihstng,  ii4th  February,  1870. 

t  Circular  Despatch  of  7th  Septemlx^r,  in  answer  to  French  explanation 
of  Salzb"''^  i^'^Tvic  ^  l>c^ore  r*»ferred  to. 
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which  this  rapprochement  should  be  carried.  In  Hesse, 
the  Grand -Duke  and  his  Minister  Dahvigk  were 
notoriously    anti- Prussian :     while    Havaria         .... 

•^  '  Attitude  of  the 

was  swayed  by  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  mli\y'movi*- 
as  well  as  by  the  Clericals,  aj^ainst  whom 
the  hij^h  -  minded  and  far-seeing  Premier,  Prince 
Ilolu'ulolie,  who  championed  the  national  idea,  could 
not  at  lirst  prevail.  Wiirtemberg,  too,  seemed  to  be 
<*(|\ia]ly  controlled  by  the  l)<'mocrats,  the  chief  article  of 
whost'  crffd  was  hatred  of  Prussia;  and  the  Democrats 
were  zealously  abetted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  naturally 
eiioui^h  f<»lt  a  mortal  enmity  towards  the  great  Protestiint 
Pow(*r  who  was  fast  gathering  all  Germany  under  the 
>hadow  of  her  win*;s. 

Thesr  various  sentiments  of  the  South  were  strikin*rlv 
inanifcstiMl  when,  in  the  autumn  of  ISO?,  the  new 
Customs  rnion  and  the  Military  Treaties  with  Prussia 
and  tin*  North  came  on  for  discussion.  In  Haden  and 
Ilcssi*  these  aj^reements  at  once  rec(»ived  the  almost 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  Chambers;  but  in  Havaria 
and  Wiirtnnberg  they  met  with  ah  amount  of  opposition 
wlii^h  threatened  to  loosm  the  bonds  of  partial  and  pro- 
Lrn*s>iv(*  uiii<»n  alreadv  established  with  the  North.  In 
Havaria,  wliere  j)arliamentary  sanction  of  the  Military 
ConviMitinii  was  not  retjuisite,  a  desperate  attempt 
was  made  —  mainly  by  the  noblesse — to  reject  the 
('ii<tnm>  Treaty,  which  accorded  certain  necessary 
]»nn»ti:ativcs  to  Prussia;  while  in  Wurtc^mlx^rg,  on 
ili«-  tjtlur  hand,  the  Democrats  were  not  unwilling 
t<»    a<«Mpt    the    Commercial    Tnion    with    all    its    uu- 
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doubted  benefits,  but  would  hear  nothing  of  com- 
munity of  military  duties  involving  so  many  burdens 
and  dangers. 

How  this  serious  crisis  would  have  ended,  with- 
out  a   timely    word   of   warning    from    Berlin,   it    is 

'\4ut  ccEsar  ^^'*^^^  ^o  say ;  but  Bismarck  now  declared 
autmhii!  — ^^^  -j^  saying  this  he  was  only  ex- 
pressing the  mind  of  Parliament — that  the  military 
and  commercial  interests  of  North  and  South  were 
inseparable.  Those  States,  therefore,  w^hich  would  not 
accept  the  new  Customs  Union,  would  have  to  leave  the 
Zollverein  altogether;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Prussia 
could  only  remain  commercially  one  with  those  members 
of  the  German  family  who  freely  accepted  the  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  Afd  Cceaar^  aid  nihil!  Placed 
before  this  alarming  alternative,  and  pressed  upon  by  a 
public  opinion  more  enlightened  than  their  own,  the 
Democrats  of  Stuttgart,  as  well  as  the  Aristocrats  of 
Munich,  had  at  last  to  yield,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
overjoyed  at  this  tardy  triumph  of  patriotism  over 
prejudice.  Bismarck,  of  course,  never  doubted  that  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  South — whatever  the  attitude  of  their 
subjects — would  remain  true  to  their  treaty  engage* 
ments ;  but  now  the  performance  of  these  engagements 
was  guaranteed  by  the  united  word  of  Princes  and 
peoples. 

High  were  the  hopes  of  all  men  when,  next 
spring  (27th  April,  ISGS),  the  Customs  Parliament 
met  at  Berlin — as  the  first  representative  body  of  the 
en^i  ^  >^j^tion  convened  since  the  downfall  of  the  Ger- 
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manic  Empire.*     "  It  needed  not  much  discrimination," 
wrote  an  observer,  "  to  read  in  the  faces  of  those  present 
the  feeling  that  they  were  assisting  in  a 
threat  historical  act."    But  this  historical  act     echo  in  oer- 

^  man  hearts." 

did  not  yield  the  results  expected  of  it  by 
all  sanguine  and  patriotic  minds.  Though  convoked 
for  '*the  exclusive  discussion  of  cotton  and  tobacco,"  it 
was  hoped  by  the  Unionists  that  the  Customs  Parlia- 
ment w^ould  **  pave  the  way  to  the  consummation  of  the 
national  destinies."  Pave  the  way  it  did,  indeed,  but 
very  slowly,  and  not  with  anything  like  the  swiftness  of 
the  **  re-closing  waters  of  the  Red  Sea."  "  No  horse- 
man can  afford  to  be  always  at  the  gallop,"  replied 
Bismarck  to  a  friend  who  twitted  him  with  the  tardy 
march  of  events.  For  this  tardiness  the  Southern 
deputies  were  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to  blame.  The 
Unionists  in  the  South  had  been  signally  defeated  at 

*■  **  Of  the  eighty-six  Southern  members,  whose  addition  to  the  297 
inoinbers  of  the  Federal  Assembly  converts  the  latter  body  into  the 
Customs  Parliament,  about  forty  are  the  representatives  of  Ultramontane 
or  Republican  creeds.  Tliese  dissimilar  allies  are  averse  from  unity  unless 
established  under  Austrian  or  else  ultra-democratic  auspices,  and  would 
repeal  the  Zollverein  and  cancel  the  military  treaties  were  their  power 
commensurate  with  their  ill-will.  Nearly  twenty-five  are  unity  men, 
ready  to  accept  tlie  Federal  Charter  as  it  stands,  though  desirous,  if  they 
couhl,  of  amending  it  in  a  Liberal  seuse.  About  as  many  hold  an  inter- 
mediate i)osition,  being  equally  opposed  to  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
South  by  tlio  North  as  to  their  total  separation.  Strictly  adhering  to  the 
Military  aud  Customs  League,  this  section  yet  professes  no  wish  to  join 
the  Ct)iifederacy.  But  if  the  eighty-six  new-comers  are  divided  into  three 
several  seetions  on  the  question  of  unity,  they  are  so  far  agreed  on  most 
other  subjects  as  to  ofPer  a  common  opposition  to  Conservatism  in  the 
administration  of  domestic  affairs.  They  will  have  little  occasion  to 
manifest  their  home  politics  in  a  Parliament  whose  allotted  task  confines 
them  to  the  discussion  of  tariff  and  exdae.*^— Times  Correspondent. 
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the  elections  to  the  Customs  Parliament ;  the  Separatists, 
who  were  returned,  would  not  consent  to  discuss  national 
politics  when  they  had  only  come  to  frame  tariffs ;  *  and 
Bismarck  remained  true  to  his  expressed  resolve  not  to 
force  to  the  water  the  horse  that  would  not  drink.  One 
Separatist,  knowing  wdth  what  malevolence  Napoleon 
was  watching  the  approxinmtion  of  North  and  South, 
and  how  probable  it  was  that  he  would  even  draw  the 
sword  to  prevent  their  union,  took  it  upon  him  to  warn 
the  Cu^itums  Parliament  against  dealing  with  questions 
beyond  its  competency,  "  lest  it  might  thus  at  last  set 
rolling  the  (French)  avalanche  which  had  long  hung 
threateningly  on  the  mountain's  brink."  Bismarck 
contented  himself  by  assuring  the  Separatists  that 
national  blessings  w^ould  certainly  not  be  obtruded  upon 
them,  and  by  reminding  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'*an  appeal  to  fear  had  never  yet  found  an  echo  in 
German  hearts." 

The  discussion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Austria 
was  the  main  task  of  the  Customs  Parliament,  which  re- 
vealed free-trade  tendencies  of  a  very  decided  kind ;  but 
•  The  blossoms  J^^  thcrc  wcrc  timcs  when  the  Separatists 
ofbDiiiiK.  could  not  restrict  to  the  service  of  mere 
rags  and  raw-iron  the  sentiments  which  were  struggling 
for  expression  in  every  patriotic  breast.  At  a  grand 
fraternal  banquet  wdiich  wound  up  the  session — it  only 

*  So  opposed  wore  tlioso  Sontliem  Separatists  to  fusion  with  thfO 
Nortli  tlmt,  Avliouovor  auy  8i)ark  of  a  political  idea  or  reference  began  to 
glimmer  in  the  speech  of  a  Uiiiouist,  they  would  cry  out,  "Order, 
order/*  '*  Keep  to  the  iwint,"  **  Wiue,  wine,"  or  "  Raw-iron,"  •'  Raffs.** 
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lasted  about  a  month — Prince  Hohenlohe,*  amid  tre- 
inniduus  cli(»ering,  proposed  **  The  Unity  of  Germany/* 
*'  Tht?  sliort  time  we  have  been  together,"  said  His- 
inarck,  **  has  vanished  like  a  sprinjj  day ;  may  it  bear 
fruit  like  th(»  blossoms  of  spring  !  "f  "  ^^  have  seen," 
exclaimed  a  Jiavarian,  '*  that,  as  every  time  has  its  man, 
so  tlu»  second  half  of  this  century  has  its  man  for 
(fcnnany  ;  and  \vhati?ver  may  be  the  opinion  of  others, 
I,  for  my  ])art,  behold  this  man  in  Count  Bismarck.'* 

l*n)mi)t  to  act  on  fitting  opportunity,  Hismarck  like- 
wist*  Nh(»wed*that  he  could  ])errorm  the  dilHcult  task  of 
])ursuing  a  waiting  policy.  Possessing  the  temper  of  a 
ll<>tsj)ur  or  a  Chatham,  he  scorned  not,  iv waiting 
n<*vcrtlu'less,  to  borrow  traits  from  the  »'«"'•>• 
character  of  a  Kabius  Cunctator.  To  hasten  his  work, 
hi-  kmw,  was  to  incur  the  risk  of  spoiling  it ;  and  now 
that  most  of  it  had  already  been  done,  there  was  no 
Lcrcat  hurry  with  the  remainder.  IJy  a  dead-lift  ellbrt 
the  stone  had  already  bi*en  set  rolling — f/tat  was  the 
chit-f  thing,  and  nothing  could  now  impede  its  passage 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  IJismarck  did  not  really  wish 
the  South  to  join  the  North  until  the  former  was  pre- 
parcil  to  do  so  t)f  its  own  accord — with  its  whole  heart 
and  mind — believing  that  to  coerce  its  will  would  only 
introduct'  ex[)losive  elements  into  the  new  Confed<Tatiou, 


•  Tilt'  Havarinii  Pn-iiiiiT  was  roturiuHl  as  a  <lr|»iity  to  the  Cu.Htonm 
I*aTli:Hin*nt. 

+  ••  Sprin;;,*'  inie  iin-inlM»r  of  tho  Customs  Parlimiiient  had  saul.**  8|)riii)( 
\\iK^  iixw  itrokm  over  (Jcriiiaii}',  aud  thoui^r)!  hoiiio  of  us  Htill  )N*lt  ouo 
allot li<r  witii  Mi<i\\i)alN.  it  will  not  U'  very  lofi^  before  tin*  a(lvam*iu|( 
•^piiiiL'  (1<  ))ri\rs  thiiii  i>f  all  iiiatorial  for  this  |NiHtimt».'* 
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which  in  itself  was  not  yet  over-free  from  the  operation 
of  centrifugal  forces. 

Apart  from  the  gigantic  labour  of  consolidating  that 
Confederation,  and  of  settling  its  foreign  relations,  Bis- 
marck had  more  than  enough  to  do  with  the  equally 
i)omo8tic      difficult  work  of  fitting   the  annexed  pro- 

a)our8.  vinces  into  the  complicated  yet  stable 
organism  of  the  Prussian  State.  Tlie  real  task  of  the 
conqueror  begins  when  he  sets  himself  to  reconcile  the 
vanquished  to  their  yoke  ;  and  with  respect  to  Hanovery 
at  least,  this  was  arduous  enough.  Tfie  better  to 
lighten  his  labour,  the  annexed  provinces  had  been 
placed  under  an  absolutist  rvgimt  for  about  a  year  (till 
1st  October,  18(57),  when  they  were  admitted  into  con- 
stitutional community  with  the  rest  of  the  monarchy. 
This  date  had  been  fixed  as  the  point  when  all  serious 
resistance  to  the  conqueror  would  be  likely  to  have  been 
crushed,  or  rendered  hopeless ;  but  it  was  only  at  this 
point  that  a  show  of  dogged  recalcitrancy  really  began. 

In  the  case  of  Hanover,  the  chief  recusant,  naturally 
enough,  was  King  George  himself.  A  fugitive  from 
his  dominions,  the  royal  Guelph  had  sought  shelter  at 

Ilietzing,  near  Vienna,  where  he  established 

Ilnnovcr  and  i       t*  r\         i  i  j*  ij-i* 

iirr  dethroned     a  soiT  ot  LouiT,  and  contiuued  to  intngue 

against  Prussia  much  in  the  same  way  as 
English  James  consi)ired  against  Dutch  William  in 
his  exile  at  Saint  Germains.  His  schemes  of  active 
hostility  against  Prussia,  hatched  under  the  favouring 
shadow  of  the  Hofburg,  were  not  unknown  to  Bis- 
nu^rck  •  a^vl  yet  Bismarck  ventured  to  brave  the  dis- 
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pleasure  of  his  own  countrymen  by  supporting  King 
AVilliam  in  his  desire  to  pension  the  Sovereigns 
whom  he  had  evicted,  but  would  not  entirely  beggar. 
But,  indeed,  King  George  was  far  from  being  in  the 
mendicant  state,  for  he  had  £600,000  snugly  invested 
in  English  stocks ;  and,  fleeing  from  Herrenhausen, 
he  had  managed  to  carry  away  with  him  plate  and 
property  to  the  value  of  at  least  four  million  thalers. 
All  this — forming  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling — was  a  very  handsome  fortune,  even  for  a  de- 
posed King  ;  but  it  was  further  swelled  by  the  generosity 
of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  who  may  not  have  wished  to 
discredit  one  of  his  own  order — even  when  discrowned 
— by  an  appearance  of  penury,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  save  himself  from  adding  the  semblance 
of  undue  rapacity  to  an  act  of  legitimate  revenge. 

By  way,  therefore,  of  compensating  the  deposed 
Sovereigns  for  the  loss  of  their  crowns,  handsome  allow- 
ances were  made  them  out  of  their  confiscated  revenues. 
The  Elector   of    Hesse  and   the   Duke   of 

■^r  .       ,  ..    ,  r        1        J       Prussia's  "un- 

JNassau  received  capital  sums  ot  about  panoieied 
eight  and  nine  million  thalers  respectively, 
while  to  the  King  of  Hanover  were  given  sixteen 
millions.  But  when  the  Chamber  (in  February,  1868) 
was  asked  to  sanction  the  treaties  (concluded  in 
September,  1807)  under  which  these  indemnities  had 
to  be  paid,  it  displayed  an  opposition  in  the  case  of 
King  (reorge  which  Bismarck  could  only  overcome  by  a 
threat  to  resign.  The  country  could  not  seethe  wisdom 
o^  the   generosity   which   conferred   on   the  dethroned 
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monarch  an  income  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  his 
previous  civil  list,  thus  supplying  him  with  the  sinews 
of  secret  war  against  Prussia.  In  doing  this,  thought 
the  nation,  King  William  was  only  acting  like  William 
of  Orange,  who  unwittingly  furnished  Balthazar  Gerard 
with  a  fund  for  procuring  the  means  of  taking  his 
benefoctor's  life.  But  Bismarck  was  firm.  In  paying 
King  George  a  large  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his 
sovereign  rights,  as  he  once  said  : — 

"  We  were  actuated  by  tliree  several  motives;  in  the  first  place, 
Ave  wished  to  spare  tlie  feelings  of  his  former  subjects,  who  appre- 
hended that  the  hist  of  an  ancient  dynasty  might  be  exposed  to 
]K^ciiniary  difficulties  ;  secondly,  we  wished  to  oblige  those  friendly 
Coui-ts,  England  especially,  who  had  addressed  us  in  favour  of  the 
lat(?  Sovereign,  and  whom  we  had  no  wish  to  offend  in  a  matter 
wherein  our  interests  were  not  at  stake  ;  thirdly,  we  had  been 
assured  l)y  some  of  those  Courts,  that  though  King  George  could  not 
he  i)r(»vailed  upon  to  sign  a  formal  act  of  abdication,  still  the 
acceptance  of  our  money  would  make  him  feel  *  bound  in  honour '  to 


desist  from  active  intrigues."  * 


Hut,  while  professing  his  readiness  to  accept  the 
money,  King  George  very  soon  began  to  show  that  he 
deemed  himself  bound  neither  in  law  nor  in  honour  to 
Ti.c  llano.  refrain  from  intriguing,  and  indeed  openly 
acting,  against  the  usurper  of  his  crown. 
About  the  time  of  the  Luxemburg  complication,  a 
Hanoverian  legion  had  been  quick  to  form  itself 
in    Holland    with    the    view   of  joining    the    French 

*  Prussian  Chamber,  29tli  January,  1869.  "I  remember  perfectly 
well  ihat '  bound  iu  honour  *  (the  Count  said  the  words  in  Engliah)  wera 
the  exn'**  vo»*d«  used  on  that  occasion  (by  England)." 
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should  they  invade  Prussia  ;  and  from  Holland 
tliese  legionaries  smutrgled  themselves  into  Switzer- 
land, there  to  await  the  anxiously  hoped-for  day  when 
Napoleon  should  draw  the  sword  to  rearrange  Europe 
on  its  old  hasis.  Findlni^  uo  proper  rcst  for  the  soles 
of  their  feet  in  Switzerland,  the  desperate  and  de- 
luded mercenaries  passed  into  France  with  the  aid  of 
Austrian  passports  sent  from  Hietzing;  and  in  France, 
on  the  strength  of  moneys  derived  from  their  deposed 
and  subsidised  King,  they  continued  to  drill  and  to 
await  their  day  of  revenge. 

It  was  well  known  that  King  George  was  maintain- 
ing a  treasonable  correspondence  with  leading  men  in 
his    late    dominions.       Through    his     agents     he    had 
enlisted    some    subjects    of    tlie    King    of 
Prussia,  and  caused  others  to  desert.     He     intriBue*  of 

KinBOoorge. 

had  established  journals  to  wage  incessant 
war  against  the  new  order  of  things ;  he  continued  to 
support  his  legion  in  France,  winch  cost  him  300,000 
thalers  a  year;  a  numerously  signed  petition  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  entreating  him  to  liberate  Hanover 
from  the  Prussian  yoke,  had  been  taken  to  Paiis  by  a 
confidant  of  King  George  ;  and  on  tlie  occasion  of  his 
silver  wedding  at  Hietzing,  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
Prussian  Chamber  sanctioned  the  indemnity  treaties,  he 
indulged  in  most  inflammatory  language  to  a  crowd  of  his 
previous  sulyects,  who,  at  His  Ma.jesty's  cost,  had  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  see  him  and  drink  to  the  restoration  of 
his  kingdom.  Instead  of  reconciling  him  to  his  fate, 
the  compensation  which  he  had  received  from  Prussia 
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only  seemed  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  his  anti- 
Prussian  fury.  Austria,  who  harboured  this  conspirator 
against  Prussia,  and  France,  who  tolerated  the  presence 
of  his  legion,  might  be  remonstrated  with.  But  there 
was  only  one  moans,  thought  Bismarck,  of  coping  with 
this  still  belligerent  King  without  a  crown,  and  that 
was  by  cutting  oft'  his  supplies. 

On  the  urgent  advice,  therefore,  of  Bismarck,  King 
AVilliam  at  once  impounded  the  indemnity  granted  to 
his  implacable  cousin  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

Elector  of  Ilesse,  who,  equally  unmoved 
JqnoHivJion  hv  tlic  "  Unparalleled  magnanimity  "  *  of 
mity'"''^"''''''     l^russia,  had  a])pealed  to  all  the  Rulers  of 

Europe  to  re-seat  him  on  his  throne.  Tlie 
Chamber  was  only  too  ready  to  sanction  the  re- 
versal of  an  act  of  generosity,  to  which  it  had  most 
reluctantly  assented.  But  even  now  the  door  of  mercy 
was  left  open  to  the  two  unyielding  Sovereigns,  see- 
ing that  their  property  was  not  conGscated  but  only 
sequestered,  pending  tlieir  refusal  to  submit  wholly  and 
unconditionally  to  the  events  of  1SG6.  One  of  the 
means  employed  by  both  of  them  to  undo  these  events 
was  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  newspapers  ani- 
mated with  the  bitterest  hatred  of  Prussia,  and  with 
the  soul  of  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  calumny; 
journals  which  did  all  they  could  to  set  France  and 
Germany  by  the  ears,  and  thus  bring  about  a  convulsion 

*  "Wo  owed  Kinjif  Grcorge  nothing:  but  iu  tLo  interest  of  peace  wtt 
gave  an  oxanipic  of  magnanimity  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  wiihoni  A 
]mrallel  in  the  history  of  Enrope/'  (Bismarck's  reply  to  Count  Mnmrtflr 
b«  the  ^rnssian  House  of  Lords,  13th  February,  1869.)  # 
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that  would  dismember  Prussia  and  restore  tbe  dis- 
possessed Princes  to  their  thrones.  It  was  compli- 
mentary to  the  power  of  a  free  Press — wliich  Bismarck 
has  often  affected  to  despise — that  lie  beheld  in  tbe 
fury  of  these  anti- Prussian  prints  a  real  and  imminent 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  it  behoved  kim  to 
counteract  with  all.  promptness  and  energy. 

And  this  he  deemed  could  best  be  done  by  fighting 
the  foe  with  his  own  weapons.  Having  captured  the 
enemy's  guns,  be  was  quick  to  turn  them  against  their 
owners  by  converting  the  interest  accru-  Tiio"nepuip 
ing    on    the    impounded  revenues    of   the  ""  ' 

dethroned  monarchs  into  a  secret-service  fund  to  be 
applied  in  watching  and  frustrating  their  anti- 
Prussian  activity.  It  was  during  the  debate  on  this 
subject  that  the  Chancellor  used  an  expression  which 
lias  now  become  Instoncal.  "  There  is  nothing  of 
the  spy  in  my  whole  nature,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  we  shall  deserve  your  thanks  if  we  devote  our- 
selves to  the  pui-suit  of  wicked  replilea  into  their  very 
holes  in  order  to  see  what  they  are  about."  Hence  the 
expression  "Reptile  Fund,"  as  applied  to  the  means 
employed  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  combat  the 
opposition  of  tlie  Ciuelphs.  Gradually  that  opposition 
was  broken,  but  the  weapon  which  broke  it  was  not 
givon  up.  It  continued,  indeed,  to  be  wielded  by  the 
<iovernnient  against  all  who  resisted  it  in  the  field  of 
domestic,  and  even  foreign  politics.  But  whereas  the 
term  "  Reptile"  was  at  first  applied  to  an  anti-Prusaion 
scribe,  it  afterwards  came  to  be  reproachfully  used  by 
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the  Opposition  of  all  newspapers  and  writers  subsidised 

to  support  the  Government  itself  through  thick  and  thin. 

Prussia  dealt  no  less   "  magnfinimously "  with  the 

peojJe  of  Hanover  than  with  their  dispossessed  King. 

Their   Kins:    had    been    handsomely   pen- 

l^ismarck  con-  *-'  ./      x 

ovir^wuh*""       sioned,  and  they  themselves  were  granted 

home-rule.  ii  i  t        •  n  i-  i/» 

the  blessings  oi  comparative  sell-govem- 
ment.  Bismarck  had  promised  them  this  on  seeing  that 
the  friends  of  Prussia  in  Hanover  gave  proof  of  their 
sincerity  by  **  burning  their  Guelph  ships  behind  them." 
He  wished  to  simplify  the  complicated  and  cumbrous 
machineiy  of  the  Prussian  administration  by  confer- 
ring a  certain  degree  of  autonomy  on  ail  the  provinces 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  he  perceived  that  a  good  begin- 
ning woukl  be  made  in  Hanover,  where  the  work  of 
decentralisation  might  be  combined  with  that  of  recon- 
ciliation. Out,  therefore,  of  the  appropriated  revenues 
of  Hanover  he  proposed  to  grant  to  the  annexed  king- 
dom the  interest  on  a  capital  of  twelve  million  thalers, 
as  a  Provincial  Fund  for  the  administration  and  support 
oi*  certain  local  institutions.  But  in  this  he  was  opposed 
by  the  Conservatives  (in  the  Prussian  Chamber),  some 
of  whom  rejected  the  scheme  altogether,  w^hile  others 
approved  it  only  in  a  very  modified  form.*  And  the 
latter  carried  their  point — much  to  the  mortification  of 
Bismarck,  w^io  read  them  a  severe  homily  on  the  sin  and 
wickedness  of  their  disloyalty. 


*  Instead  of  the  intorcst  on  a  iixod  capital  of  twelvo  million  thalen, 
tlio  CoiLservatives  proi)08C(l  au  annual  grant  of  half  a  million,  and 
amondnieut  was  adopted. 
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Tlie  better,  moreover,  to  mark  his  displeasure  at 
their  coaduct,  he  took  leave  of  absence  for  an  in- 
definite time  (February,  1S08),  and  again 
retired  to  his  sulky  tent,  like  wrathful  ih^cZ^^ 
Acliilles,  with  the  view  of  bringing  them 
to  their  senses.  True,  it  was  not  long  before  tliey  came 
to  a  better  frame  of  mind  ;  but  still  this  breach  between 
Bismarck  and  the  Conservatives,  who  had  always  hither- 
to been  hia  unquestioning  supporters,  now  inaugurated 
that  era  of  shifting  party-ballast  and  permutation  which 
liiis  no  parallel  in  any  other  nation,  and  which  has  often 
driven  him  to  the  vei^e  of  sheer  despair.  How  to  form 
a  majority — natural  or  artificial — out  of  the  kaleido- 
scopic fractions  into  which  tho  Prussian,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Parliament,  was  split  n\) — that  now  began  to  bo, 
what  it  has  always  remained,  Bismarck's  deepest  and 
most  distracting  care.  In  most  other  countries  the  Prime 
Slinister  is  the  outcome  of  a  majority;  but  in  Prussia 
an<l  Germany  a  msijority  is  the  creation  of  the  Prime 
Jlinister.  Majorities  may  come  and  go,  but  he  remains 
for  ever;  and  he  must  rule  by  virtiie  of  his  skill  at 
yoking  alternate,  and  often  incongruous,  teams  to  the 
car  of  State. 

Bismarck's  decentralising  and  other  schemes  were 
displeasing  to  the  old  Conservatives  who,  Prussian  to 
tlie  core,  still  clung  to  the  Manteuffel  „  , 
traditioiis,  and  could  not  elevate  tiiem-  "hiTui'^mi"'"' 
selves  to  the  enlightened  standpoint  from 
which  their  previous  leader  now  found  it  necessary 
to  direct  the  course  of  affairs.      It   has   always    been 
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tlie  main  secret  of  Bismarck's  success  that  he  has 
known  how  to  adapt  himself  to  altered  circumstances, 
lie  has  always  been  the  man  of  the  time,  because  he  has 
always  changed  with  the  time.  Fossilised  principles  of 
action  never  found  a  place  in  his  political  creed.  A 
Chauvinistic  Prusj^ian  until  he  had  placed  his  country  at 
the  head  of  Germany,  he  now  rose  above  the  love  of  his 
*' narrower  Fatherland,"*  and  became  the  embodiment  of 
the  national  idea  and  life.  This,  of  course,  implied 
a  certain  amount  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Prussia, 
which  the  Conservatives  of  the  Manteufifel  school  were 
not  altogether  prepared  to  make,  and  thus  there  arose  a 
certain  antaiifonism  between  them  and  their  old  Chief. 
But  while  thus,  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  Bismarck  began  to 
1)P  hampered  by  those  w^ho  thought  he  was  going  too 
iast,  he  was  at  the  same  time  set  upon  by  a  party  in  the 
lieichstag  that  deemed  his  pace  intolerably  slow. 

The  Liberals  were  impatient  for  the  completion  of 
the  national  unity,  but  the  Government  was  deterred 

from  j)recipitating  the  union  of  North 
to  uh;  s*'paru-     and    South,   by    difficulties    at    home    and 

dangers  abroad.  Still,  if  Mahomet  would 
not  go  to  the  mountain,  might  not  the  mountain 
be  induced  to  go  to  Mahomet?  One  reason,  as  it 
was  thought  (but  erroneously,  in  the  opinion  of 
liisinarck),  wh}^  the  Southerners  still  held  out  against 
union  with  their  countrymen  north  of  the  Main,  was 
that  the  new^  Federal  institutions  ^vere  not  altogether  to 

*  Tlio  Germans  use  tlie  expression  *' cngcres  Fci ^er ?an{2  "  to  describo  the 
i>artieiilar  Statt;  iu  wliieli  tliey  liap])eu  to  be  born. 
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their  freedom-loving  taste ;  but,  if  these  institutions 
could  be  liberalised,  might  not  the  South  be  induced 
to  come  and  knock  at  the  door  of  the  North?  This 
was  evidently  the  cjilculation  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
Reichstag  when,  forgetful  of  the  maxim  that  "  the 
better  is  tbe  enemy  of  the  good,"  they  began  a  series  of 
attempts  to  cobble  at  the  Constitution  which  they  had 
but  lately  sanctioned. 

And  first  they  wanted  to  be  paid  for  their  legislative 
lalxxirs.     But  to  this  request  Bismarek  again  contrived 
to    make    the  Reichstag — by  a  very  scant 
maioritv— Khut  its  ears.     Then  Dr.  Lasker     iwriiiuuinmtT 

*'  ■'  _  BpOOOll.j 

moved  that  the  immunity,  enjoyed  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Parliament  from  prosecution 
in  respect  of  their  iutra-mural  speeches,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  tbe  Assemblies  of  all  the  Federal  States.* 
The  supporters  of  this  motion  assumed,  of  course  {though 
it  was  scarcely  liberal  of  them  to  do  so),  that  ttie  locid 
Diets  would  have  to  bow  to  tbe  decision  of  the  Reichstag 
on  this  subject,  in  the  same  way  as  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  j'iclds  to  a  court  of  appeal.  Hismaruk  still 
held,  as  he  liad  always  done,  that  unrestricted  freedom 
of  speech  was  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  tliat  tlie  law 
which  gave  him  no  protcctiou  against  personal  itlander, 
within  as  well  as  without  Parliament,  wan  a  defective 
one,  ]Iut  still  the  question  seemed  to  him  to  have  more 
a  theoretical  than  a  practical  interest,  and  considering, 
as  he  did,  that  "  all  constitutional  life  was  a  series  of 

*  Dr.  Lflhki-r'M  motion  wan  biife<l  on  the  fnct  that  notno  tDrTlnlirrH  of  tb« 
I'riissinu  Parliamcut  had  actual)}-  been  pruu'viitMl  for  lilwl. 
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compromises,"  he  would  sec  to  it  that  the  Prussian 
Government,  at  least,  acted  in  the  sense  of  Dr.  Lasker  s 
motion.  That  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Reichstag,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Federal 
Council.  It  was  in  like  manner  approved  by  the 
Prussian  Chamber,  but,  despite  the  advocacy  of  Bismarck, 
it  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  Upper  House.  He 
had  kept  his  word,  and  maintained  the  semblance  of 
being  a  constitutional  statesman,  but  perhaps  he  was 
inwardly  glad  that  the  reactionary  Lords  had  boldly 
acted  as  //e  had  thought. 

On  this  point  he  had  managed  to  avoid  a  conflict, 
but  in  another  matter  it  seemed  as  if  the  bitter  quarrels 

of  the  **  budffetless  time "   were   about   to 

Hisinarck  ^ 

ui\^mii\Tu.^^'      be   renewed.      There   had   been    presented 

to  Parliament  an  Act  tor  Administermg 
the  Xational  Debt,  and  to  this  act  was  tacked  a 
loan  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Federal  Fleet 
that  would  redound  to  the  honour  of  regenerated 
Germany.  It  will  sufhciently  describe  the  former  bill 
if  we  say  that  it  still  left  the  Chancellor  supreme  over 
the  trustees  of  the  country's  debts;  but  the  Heichstag 
arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  direct  control  and 
impeachment  over  the  Public  Debt  Commissioners. 
Bismarck  regarded  this  as  an  encroachment  on  his  func- 
tion, seeing  that,  as  Chancellor,  or  One-Man  Ministry  of 
the  Confederation,  he  alone  was  constitutionally  account- 
able for  all  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  of  bis 
subordinates.  All  executive  authority  centred  in  bim, 
bu^  Parli?^ment  aimed  at  usurping  part  of  it.     It  was  a 


And  bring 

tbclr  Buiu> 
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dispute  for  the  possession  o£  power.    Neither  side  would 
yield,  and  things  came  to  a  dead-!oct. 

In  analogous  circumstances,  six  years  before,  Bis- 
marck had  entered  on  his  famous  conflict  with  the 
Prussian  Chamber;  but  coercion,  he  saw, 
might  in  this  instance  better  serve  his  turn 
thao  conflict.  "If  you  persist,"  he  said, 
your  sclieme  of  usurpation,  we  shall  at  once  withdraw  the 
Navy  Loan,  and  where,  then,  will  your  infant- Hercules 
fleet  be  ?  "  Treatinij  this  as  a  mere  threat,  Pai-Hament 
approved  the  control-amendment  of  the  Liberals,  and 
lo !  quick  as  lightning,  the  loan  was  at  once  withdrawn. 
Crowds  of  sailors  and  shipwrights  were  paid  off;  the 
clanking  of  constructive  hammers  suddenly  ceased 
in  the  strenuous  dockyards ;  the  building  of  harbour 
fortifications  was  countermanded ;  vessels  tliat  were 
preparing  to  sail  on  a  political  mission  to  the  far 
East  were  ordered  to  blow  off  steam,  and  vessels  which 
had  already  put  to  sea  were  summarily  recalled. 
Mightily  alarmed  were  the  Liberals  at  all  this  grim 
earnest,  at  this  enforced  turning  of  the  tide,  so  to  sgwak, 
of  national  development ;  at  this  crushing  in  the  bud  of 
the  battle-ships  that  were  to  raise  new-bom  tiermany 
above  the  fear  of  petty  sea-Powei-s  like  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  even  help  to  protect  her  coasts  against 
the  ironclad  mammoths  of  France — of  France  who  was 
sinning  to  the  teeth,  and  muttering  vengeful  malice  ! 
"  Anything  but  that,"  protested  the  Liberals,  on  whom 
Bismarck's  venturesome  tactics  had  their  full  efffct,  aud 
who  now  hastened  to  make  a  compromiae  which  left 
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intact  the  supreme  administrative  authority  of  the 
Chancellor,  ^vhile  enabling  him  to  raise  the  money  for 
j)rocoeding  with  the  organisation  of  the  fleet.  The  in- 
cident was  a  dramatic  one,  and  well  illustrated  the 
principles  of  the  National  Liberals,  whose  motto 
has  always  been — "patriotism  first,  and  party  after- 
wards." 

Tlie    audacious    strategy    of    the    Chancellor    had 
forced  them  to  raise  their  siege  on  the  Constitution, 

but  next  session  (IS 09)  they  returned 
poworiu  to    the    attack    with    improved    artillery. 

polilics.  *^  ■' 

What  they  w^anted  this  time  was  a 
reguhir  Federal  Ministry,  responsible  to  Parliament. 
I'hey  had  no  faith  in  the  "  one-man  power  "  in  politics. 
The  Chancellor  was  not  a  Minister,  but  a  Dictator.  It 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederacy  that  the 
whole  executive  should  be  vested  in  the  person  of  the 
Chancellor;  and  besides,  no  single  mortal,  however 
gifted,  was  equal  to  the  task.  Was  it  not  an  anomaly 
that  the  several  States  had  accountable  Cabinets,  while 
the  common  aflairs  of  the  nation  were  practically  in  the 
hands  of  one  irresponsible  agent?  Manifold  were  their 
other  reasons  agiiinst  the  continuance  of  this  non- 
ministerial  kind  of  Government;  but  their  arguments, 
though  sup])orted,  as  they  were,  by  a  parliamentary 
majority,  could  not  shake  Bismarck's  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  as  it  was.* 


*  Tlie  motion  of  tlio  National  Liberals,  ainiin;:^  at  the  creation  of  m 
F<'(leral  Ministry,  was  carried  by  111  to  100,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Fotleral  Council. 
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AVlien  that  Constitution  was  framed,  he  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  demand  of  the  Liberals  for  a 
Federal  Ministry,  and  he  was  not  going 
to  com])ly  with  their  request  now.  lie-  xiVniH'^'**" 
sponsibility,  when  divided,  he  said,  was 
n(»ver  so  real  as  when  confined  to  one ;  and  as  for 
tli(»  mere  work  of  government,  that  was  fully  mastered 
l)y  the  standing  departmental  -  committees  of  the 
Feihral  Council,  which  were  so  many  ministries  in  them- 
st'lves.  The  conduct  of  affairs  required  quickness, 
eiHii^y,  and  unity  of  action;  and  the  exercise  of  these 
nM|ui.sit(»s  in  the  Chancellor  would  only  be  hampered  by 
ministerial  colleagues.  Separate  ministries  would  im- 
ply centralisation,  administrative  brain-congestion  ;  but 
(MMuiaiiy  only  wanted  a  moderate  degree  of  intenial 
uni«»n,  like  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 
Local  Ireedom  was  the  political  ideal  of  all  German 
races,  and,  instead  of  inducing  the  South  to  join  the 
Nt>rth,  compliance  with  Liberal  demands  would  only 
tend  to  **  de(»]M»n  the  Main/'  The  Unionists  were  not 
to  su])pose  that,  by  ** holding  a  lantern  under  a  tree,  they 
<*oul<l  hrlp  to  ri|x»n  its  fruit,"  or  that,  by  **  advancing 
the  hands  of  the  clock,  they  could  thus  accelerate  the 
niareh  of  time." 

In  anotluT  phase  of  their  activity  Bismarck  had  to 
nhiiki'  them  for  actually  seeking  to  put  back  the  hands 
of  tJM'  clock.     The  better  to  rivet  together 
tin*    new    Confwlenition,  the   Government     of «pit*i  pun. 

iAhinenL 

had    ])rej)ared    a    Criminal    Code    for    all 

Xt»rth    (lermau}-;    but    moved,    as    Bismarck    put   it, 
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by  the  *'  sickly  sentimentality "  of  the  time,  the 
lieicbstag,  by  a  very  large  majority,  voted  the  total 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  It  was  not,  however, 
to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  Bismarck's  "  blood  and 
iron ''  temperament  would  consent  to  this.  In  a  speech 
which  will  always  remain  a  mine  of  argument  on  the 
subject,  and  in  which  he  confessed  his  own  belief  in 
a  future  life,*  he  told  Parliament  that  it  must  either 
change  its  mind  or  deprive  the  nation  of  the  blessings 
of  a  Penal  Code.  The  Prussian  law  visited  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  crimes  with  capital  punishment,  but 
by  the  new  German  Code  these  would  be  reduced  to 
two — murder  of  any  one,  and  attempted  murder  of 
a  Federal  Sovereign ;  nor  from  this  minimum  would 
the  Government  abate  a  jot.  In  one  or  two  States 
— Saxony,  Anhalt,  Oldenburg,  Bremen — punishment 
by  death  had  already  been  abolished;  and  when  it 
was  proposed  to  leave  the  law  there,  at  least,  as  it  was, 
liismarck  came  rushincf  back  to  Berlin  from  Varzin 
with  the  alarm  of  a  man  who  has  been  told  that  his 
house  is  on  fire.  In  another  memorable  speech,  replete 
with  the  s|)irit  of  his  unifying  mission,  he  dwelt  on  the 
dangers  of  particularism,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  lleichstag  to  rescind  its  resolution.  Once 
more  the  national  idea  had  triumphed  over  professorial 
doctrine  and  party  views,  and  one  other  tenacious  hasp 
had  been    fixed    in    the    structure    of    North    German 

unity. 

T'>    the  course  of  three   short  years  this   structure 

'^'-ohp*"?,  Ist  Mareh,  1870.     (See  p.  550,  Vol.  II.,  of  tbis  work.) 
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liad   assumed  dimensions  as   imposing  as    they    were 
solid,    and    in   closing   the   fourth  and  last  session  of 
the     Keichstag    (2()th    May,    1870)    King 
William    reca])itulated     its    labours     with     nathmAi  unw- 

'  cation. 

j^enuine  satisfaction  and  pride.  The  re- 
sults of  tliese  lal>ours  were  a  large  variety  of  laws,  all 
tfudintj  to  weld  tofjether  the  tribes  and  races  of  the 
North  into  one  homogeneous  nation — with  common 
inten»sts,  a  comnum  army,  a  common  polity,  and  a 
n(o<;nised  and  respected  place  in  the  European  family 
<»F  Stat<»s.  The  process  of  amalgamation  in  the  North 
had  prospered  beyond  all  ex|K»ctation,  but  the  happy  day 
of  its  union  with  the  South  gavej'et  no  signs  of  dawn- 
in:,'.  The  hoi)es  of  all  patriots  had  been  c(»ntred  in  the 
('iist(»nis  Parliament — that  representative  body  from  all 
(nnnaiiy;  but  this  Assembly,  with  the  instinct  of 
riLr«»rous  ol)«Mlirnc<»  to  orders  characteristic  of  a  military 
nation,  had  stu<'k  to  the  consideration  of  rags  and 
jM'troh'um,  an<l  left  politics  alone.  We  have  seen  with 
wliat  tactics  the  LilxTals  endeavoured  to  prt^cipitate 
the  junction  of  North  and  South,  and  how  Itismarck 
frnwncd  on  their  manoeuvres  as  calculated  to  frustrate 
UMHi'  than  promote  the  end  in  view.  Even  in  the 
spring'  of  I'^JO,  when  the  Liberals  tabled  a  motion 
tantamount  to  a  prayer  for  the  admission  of  lisiden  into 
tlu»  (onfrdt'niov,  he  a^nnn  declared  that  events  were 
n<»t  y(*t  ripr  for  the  c(»nsummation  of  tlie  nation's  hopes. 
He  reinaiiHMl  true*  to  his  determination  not  to  foree  the 
will  of  tlie  South  ;  and  this  determination  was  partly, 
but  iiiiiy  partly,  due  to  his  wish  not  to  furnish  France, 
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or  any  other  jealous  Power,  with  a  pretext  for  meddling 
w4th  the  affairs  of  Germany. 

Ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  Luxemburg  dis- 
pute, this  liad  been  his  greatest  care  ;  but  it  was  a  care 
of   which    the   nation    at  large  knew   little,  and  that 

little  was  very  vague.      It  was   fortunate 

Foreign  polity.  /•        • 

for  Germany  that  her  foreign  policvi  at 
least,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  shifting  popular  favour,  who  could  thus 
conduct  it  with  a  unity  and  a  continuity  unknown 
to  democratic  Governments  like  that  of  England. 
Another  element  of  its  success,  too,  was  its  complete 
secrecy  —  a  secrecy  not  even  broken  by  diplomatic 
Blue  liooks,  which  Bismarck  regarded  as  an  abomi- 
nation, as  a  drag  on  business,  and  as  a  source  of 
sure  offence  to  the  Governments  concerned.*  The 
nation  beheld  its  Chancellor  labouring  at  the  internal 
consolidation  of  the  new  Confederacy ;  but  it  was 
to  the  task  of  protecting  the  fresh,  and  as  yet  somewhat 
fragile  edifice,  from  an  external  shock  that  he  chiefly 
devoted  himself.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  predominance 
enjoyed  by  King  William  among  the  Federal  Sove- 
reigns, that  the  Prussian  ambassadors  at  the  Courts  of 
all  the  Powers  had  been  re-accredited  as  representatives 
of  the  North  German  Confederation.  And  it  was  not 
long  before  these  Prusso-German  ambassadors  were 
called  upon  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  policy  which 
animated  their  (joveniment. 

*  111  the  Roiclistng,  on  22nd  April.  18G9,  Bismarck  delivered  himsdf 
of  n  most  interesting  essay  on  Blue  Books — which  iimy  be  recommended 
to  all  who  *"ko  an  interest  in  the  subject.     (See  also  j).  216,  Vol  II.)    . 
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That  policy  had  been  expressed  by  Count  Moltke 
when,  with  wonderful  penetration  of  the  future,  he  said 
that — 

"  The  only  possible  means  of  converting  the  enormous  wealth  spent 

in  the  service  of  war  to  the  interests  of  peace  was  the 

formation  in  the  lieart  of  Europe  of  a  Power  which,      ^a  prophS^f* 

unambitious  of  conquest  itself,  would  yet  be  strong 

enough  to  forbid  its  neighbours  from  waging  war.     If  such  a  blessing 

ever  be  conferred  on  humanity,  it  will  be  through  Germany  when  she 

is  strong  enough — that  is,  Germany  united." 

But  Germany  was  not  yet  united,  and  she  could  not, 
therefore,  yet  forbid  her  neighbours  from  drawing  the 
sword.  But,  if  at  present  unable  to  dictate  peace,  she 
could  at  least  even  now  act  the  part  of  peace-maker;  and 
it  will  always  be  remembered  to  her  credit  that  she 
graced  the  beginning  of  her  existence  as  a  modern 
nation,  and  gave  earnest  of  her  willingness  to  undertake 
the  mission  prophetically  assigned  her  by  Moltke,  by 
taking  the  lead  in  extinguishing  a  fire  which  might 
have  burst  into  a  European  conflagration. 

The  Cretan  insurrection  of  1868,  and         a 
quarrel  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  are  s        f 
tlie  mind  of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  forgotten, 
the  Conference  which  met  at  Paris  (January, 
1809)  to  adjust  that  quarrel,  and  to  the  de-     thecreuinin- 

**  ^  surrection. 

cision   of  which  Greece  humbly  bowed,  was 

convened  at  the  instance  of  Count  Bismarck.*     "  I  have 

*  *'  The  Croiaii  commotion  began  immediately  after  the  Seven  Days' 
Cjimpiiigii,  when  a  great  iiiteruational  eouflict  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand. 
Poaoc  being  sooner  restored  than  they  anticipated,  the  Cretans  neverthe- 
less continued  fighting  the  Turks,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  speedy 
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left  none  of  the  Powers  (who  signed  the  treaty  of  1S56) 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact,"  wrote  M.  Lavalette  to  M. 
Benedetti,  *'  tliat  the  initiative  (to  the  Conference)  was 
taken  by  the  Berlin  Cabinet ; "  and  the  Envoys  of  the 
Powers  at  Berlin  were  instructed  to  thank  the  Prus- 
sian (government  for  its  successful  activity  on  behalf 
of  peace.  We  sa\^  "  Prussian  Government,"  because, 
though  acting  in  the  general  interest  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  Bismarck  had  proposed  the 
Confcn^nce  as  F^oreign  Minister  of  Prussia,  who  was  a 
quasi-party  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856). 

liismarck  had  proposed  the  Crebin  Conference  be- 
cause, judging  aright  the  exigencies  of  the  Powers  con- 
corned,  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  successful.  But  he 
has  always  shown  a  singular  talent  for  keeping  aloof 
from  enterprises  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  from  Confer- 
ences, Congresses,  and  all  the  other  remedial  machinery 
of  modern  diplomacy  which,  in  some  cases,  is  only  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  the  dangei's  that  it  is  meant  to 
obviate. 

Of  this  class  was  the  European  Conference  pro- 
posed by  Xapolecm  (Xovcmber,  1807)  for  settling  the 
Koman  question.     Louis  Napoleon  had  not  long  been 

rnptiiro  between  Germany  and  France,  rendered  probable  by  the  amingiioiis 
attitude  of  Napoleon  III.  They  were  oi)enly  RUi>ported  by  Greece,  and 
]>atr()nised  liy  Russia.  At  the  end  of  a  two  year»'  iusnrrection  they  were, 
iiowever,  oblijifed  to  p^ive  in.  France  had  not  been  able  to  miike  up  her 
niin<l,  and  kindle  a  universal  eonflapfration ;  Russia  had  failed  to  settle 
with  Franco  ;  and  Prussia,  far  from  i)roinotin<^  an  Oriental  cri^ia,  aa  aome 
Powers  thought  she  woidd,  in  order  to  profit  by  it  for  the  annexation  of 
Southern  Gernuiny,  had  no  wish  to  extend  the  sphere  of  her  iuflnence,  and 
oxerted  herself  for  the  consolidation  of  peace.** — Timea  Correepondenti 
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menaced  out  of  Mexico,  and  diplomatised  out  of  Luxem- 
burg, when,  from  his  inveterate  habit  of  putting 
his  finger  into  every  man's  pie,  he  sud-  Theitoman 
denly  found  himself  in  possession  of  Rome.  '^"™  ""' 
Rome — that  is,  the  Eternal  City  and  the  surrounding 
Papal  ground — was  nowtlie  only  part  of  the  Peninsula 
wanting  to  complete  the  work  of  Italian  unity ;  and  for 
the  completion  of  that  work  the  Italian  people  sighed 
with  a  longing  for  political  oneness  whicii  even  the 
Germans  had  never  felt.  But,  alas!  the  horizon  of  their 
ardent  hopes  was  bounded  by  the  so-called  September 
Convention  (concluded  lSfi4}.  By  this  treaty,  France 
undertook  to  evacuate  the  Papal  territory,  which  a  series 
of  events,  that  need  not  be  detailed,  had  brought  her 
tliere  to  protect;  while  Victor  Emmanuel  agreed  not  to 
make,  nor  allow  to  be  made,  any  attack  on  the  last  sad 
n-Iic  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  But  the  acquisition 
uf  Venetia  (1S06)  had  whetted  the  nation's  desire  for 
l)erfect  unity,  and  in  the  following  year  ttiis  impulse  of 
the  people — which  could  not  be  repressed,  if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  covertly  encouraged  by  their  treaty-hound  Ruler 
■ — found  expression  in  Garibaldi's  ill-timed  and  disastmus 
oxpodition  that  ended  at  Mentana.  The  hormit-bero 
of  Caprera  was  disavowed  by  the  Government  which  was 
not  beyond  the  suspicion  of  having  egged  him  on  to  un- 
furl the  national  flag  ;  but  Napoleon,  at  any  rate,  looked 
iipun  his  expedition  as  a  distinct  breach  of  the  September 
Cunvention — a  breach  which  he  avenged  by  the  blood 
of  the  misguided  Red-Shirts,  and  by  re-entering  Into 
possession  of  the  city  of  the  CajsarK.     But  what  was  he 
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to  do  with  Rome,  now  that  he  was  again  in  it  lis  tbe 
champion  of  a  Power  already  tottering  to  its  base,  and 
doomed  hy  the  eternal  decrees  of  Heaven  to  pass  away  ? 
Consult  Europe  ?     Consult  Prussia  ? 

While  as  jet  Garihaldi's  expedition  was  in  progress, 
IJismarck  had  replied  to  tlie  request  of  Count  Usedom, 
Prussian  Minister  at  Florence,  for  instructions  as  to  the 
prnsj^ui-saiti-  iittitudc  lie  should  observe  to  the  unity 
ludttoit.  movement  in  Italy;  and  his  despatch 
was  a  masterpiece  of  that  sage  caution,  in  the  sense 
of  which  he  had  already  met  the  private  inquiries 
both  of  (laribaldi  and  the  King  of  Italy.*  The 
sujicrsession  of  the  Eicasoli  by  a  Batazzi  Cabinet, 
he  said,  had  introduced  an  uncertain  element  into  the 
relations  between  Jtaly  and  Prussia,  and  Pinissia  was  a 
Power  that  could  only  act  after  a  *'  clear  sur\'ey  of  the 
political  chess-board."  Sincerely  sympathising,  as  he 
did,  with  the  unity  movement  in  Italy,  he  thought  it 
would  be  unwise  to  furnish  France  with  a  more  plausible 
pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  Germany  than  the  completion 
of  the  hitter's  unitv ;  in  addition  to  which  the  Catholics 

*  Bi*^niarck  admittod  to  M.  Bonetlotti  ("3f«  Mission  en  Prusse**'p,  246) 
what.  iikIoimI,  can  \n>  pitluired  from  his  despatch  to  Count  Ufledom,  that 
he  had  been  sonnih'd  on  the  8ul)joct  of  a  x>ossiblo  attiick  on  Borne  bot-h  by 
an  emissary  of  Garibahli.  and  ])y  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  through  ite 
Cliarpfe  d' Affaires  at  Berlin.  Seeing  that  M.  de  Bismarck  is  nexer  indis- 
creet withont  a  pnrpos(\  why,  reasons  M.  Benedetti,  did  he  reveal  these 
facts  ?  Was  it  to  rednce  to  a  standard  of  his  own  convenience  the  informa. 
tion  which  the  French  Government  might  procnre  from  some  other  qnarter  P 
Or  was  it  merely  to  show  how  Italian  parties  hastened  to  seek  advice  in 
Berlin,  and  how  easy  jt  wonld  be  for  Prussia  to  find  an  ally  beyond  the 
Alps  ?  These  were  engrossing  subjects  of  speculation  for  aharp.witlcd 
\T   B'^'-^detti. 
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of  Germany,  who  could  not  but  be  estranged  at  seeing 
Prussia  making  common  cause  with  Italy  against  the 
chief  of  their  Church,  were  entitled  to  the  same  tender 
consideration  as  Protestants. 

But  though  Bismarck  could  not  see  his  way  to  help 
the  Garibaldians  in  expropriating  the  Pope  and  evicting 
tlie  French  from  Home,  he  equally  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  a  European  sanction  of  their  continued  ^  nouhert 
presence  in  that  city,  or  to  the  permanent  *^«"^'«' 
exclusion  of  the  Italians  from  it;  for  this  was  simply 
wliat  NajK)leon  aimed  at  by  asking  the  Powers  to  meet 
and  discuss  the  Boman  question.  Was  not  M.  Bouher 
to  utter  his  famous  ^' jamais!''  and  vow  that  France 
would  nrver  permit  Italy  to  take  Borne?  What  was 
the  us(»  of  a  Conference,  if  this  was  the  only  decision 
it  was  to  register?  A  settlement  of  this  kind,  Bismarck 
f<)n»sa\v,  was  no  settlement  at  all,  but  only  a  post- 
]>on('ni(»nt  of  the  solution  which  no  Conference  on  earth 
could  obviate,  and  which  he  himself — though  yet  un- 
al)!«»  to  look  so  far  into  the  future — was  destined  to 
furnish  at  Se4lan. 

Hi'sidcs.  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of 
Prussia  to  assist  in  relieving  NapoUH)n  from  his  Italian 
(Mubarrassiui^nts,  and  thus  make  him  free  to  act,  as 
occasion  j)ronn)ted,  against  Germany.  There  „_^  ^  ^ 
was,  iu<l(»ed,  reason  to  believe  that  Napo-  t^^oi  i;^' 
Icon  had  apj)roached  Victor  Emmanuel 
with  ])roi)osals  of  an  anti-German  alliance;  yet  the 
ocrupation  of  Home  by  French  troops  .would  not  only 
('\plodc  this  coalition,  but  also  hamper  the  Emperor's 
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freedom  of  action  on  the  Eliine.  This,  of  course,  suited 
the  unity  policy  of  Bismarck  to  perfection,  and  no- 
thing would  induce  him  to  accept  the  French  invita- 
tion to  a  Conference.  It  is  true,  he  based  his  repeated 
refusals  on  merely  formal  grounds,  but  the  above  were 
beyond  all  doubt  his  true  reasons,  as  M.  Benedetti 
himself  was  acute  enough  to  discern;*  and  the  German 
Press,  without  distinction,  heartily  approved  his  reserve. 
M.  Benedetti  believed  that,  not  content  with  declining 
the  Conference  himself,  Bismarck  did  all  he  could  to 
induce  other  I'owers  to  do  the  same  ;t  but  it  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  he  severely  reprimanded  Hesse-Darmstadt 
for  having  accepted  Napoleon's  invitation  without  pre- 
viously consulting  the  Government  of  the  North  German 
Confederacy,  of  which,  for  part  of  its  territory,  it  was 
a  member. 

Thousands  of  Prussian  Catholics  had  petitioned 
King  AVilliam  to  protect  the  independence  of  the  Pope, 
and  His  Majesty  himself  was  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
Conference ;  but  his  Prime  Minister,  on  this  as  on  many 
other  points  of  difference  between  him  and  his  master, 
had  his  own  way.      *'  If  I  am  not   mistaken,"  wrote 

*  M.  BciuMlef ti's  despatches  to  his  Govcnmiout  on  Bismarck'8  attitude 
to  the  Roman  question  an*  charming'  s|)ecimens  of  ch?ar,  subtle,  aud  sagm- 
cious  reas(ming  setoff  l)y  an  eh'jjant  style.  See  ** Ma  Mission  en  PruMCf"* 
sub  '*  Riijyporttf  ilc  hi  Fnnwe  avcc  hi  Prusse  da  18(j<)  d  1870." 

t  '*L«»s  entretiens  qu«»  j'ai  eus  avee  lui  a  ce  siijet  nk'out  prouv^  anra- 
bondamment  que.  loin  de  seconder  nos  deniandes.  il  s'est  activement 
employe,  taut  n  Florenc«*  quVi  Londres  et  a  Saint-PetersbonTg,  afaire 
echr)uer  la  eonibinaison  qu<'  n«)us  avions  suggeree  dans  nne  ]:>onsee  d'apaiae* 
miMit  et  de  ctmciliation.  Son  unique  des^in  cousistait  li  uou»  retenir  a 
Civita-Vecchia.  sinon  a  Rome.  .  .  .  pour  ueutraliser,  on  uu  mot,  notre 
Hiw.t-ti'  sur  ^"  ^^•"'Z' — Idem,  p.  -rtU. 
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M.  Benedetti,  "  I  am  assisting  at  something  analogous 
— I  will  not  say  identical — to  the  spectacle  presented 
by   the   Prussian   Government   at   Berlin    during   t 
months  preceding  the  war  with  Austria  "  (when  it  c 
Bismarck  "such  frightful  struggles"  to  break  the       I 
of   the  King).      In   common  with   many  around 
Majesty,  M.  Benedetti  thought  that,  in  declining 
Conference,  Bismarck  was   spurning  a  means  of  c 
ciliating  the  goodwill  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  allayi 
the  resentments  aroused  in  Francd  at  the  succ 
Prussia. 

But  why  did  Bismarck  fail  to  profit  by  this  golden 
opportunity  ?  Was  it  because  he  had  become  convinced 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ever  conciliating  France,  of 
the  certainty  of  war,  and  of  the  imperious 

^  •*•  One  bird  in 

necessity  of  his  taking  every  precaution  in     woruf?w<J®in 
time  to  break   the   force  of  the  ine\4table       ^  ^  ' 
blow  ?      There  is,  indeed,   only  too   much   r 
believe  that   he  shared  the  conviction   of  '  , 

that   a  conflict   between   t      two   countries 
a    question     of    time.       In  e    this 

equally  firm,  but  there  it  ly  ex 

aggression  would  come  fr        G     n      j^.  '. 

on  the  other  hand,  who  had  of  j 

tlum  any  of  his  countrymen,  was  "  profou  ly  (J 
vinced "  that  it  was  not  Bismarck's  object  to 
France.  "  On  the  contrary,  his  chief  pre-occu  on,  if 
I  mistake  not,  is  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  us ;  I  b  he 
feels  that  the  policy  he  is  pursuing  in  Germany  may 
bring  about  one,  and  all  his  calculations  are  subordinate 
Y  F  2 
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to  this  grave  eventuality."  Thus  it  was  that  he  would 
do  nothing  to  remove  the  seeds  of  estrangement  between 
France  and  Italy ;  thus  it  was  that  he  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Bussia  ;*  thus  it 
was  that,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  people,  he  emerged  from  his  strict  social 
seclusion  to  propose  the  health  of  President  Grant  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  United  States  Minister  in  honour 
of  the  General's  accession  to  ofiBce;t  and  thus  it  was 
that  when,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  "with  the  view  of 
improving  our  relations  with  Prussia/1  Prince  Napoleon 
went  to  IJerlin  to  propose  a  concerted  policy  in  the 
East,  Bismarck  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that  he 
would  prefer  to  maintain  a  passive  attitude.  He  was 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  French,  but— one  bird  in  the 
hand  being  worth  two  in  the  bush — not  at  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  the  securities  he  had  created  at  Florence  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

Napoleon  knew  that  the  passage  of  the  Main  was 
inevitable — impending  ;  so  the  grand  and  all-engross- 
ing question  for  him  was  whether  to  accept  accomplished 
facts,  or  prevent  their  accomplishment  at  the  point  of 

*  Bisinan*k*s  pacifit!  iiitcrveuliou  in  the  Cretan  quarrel  was  but  one  of 
many  acts  ahninj^  at  binding'  Kut<8ia  to  Geminiiy. 

f  M.  Bcnodotti  thought  it  worth  while  to  n»port  this  iuoident  to  his 
Government :  "  On  remarque  eej^eudant  qu*il  (Bismarck)  ne  ^lerd  aQcano 
jeea.si«»n  do  temoigmjr  de  son  desir  de  fni  coueilier  les  sympathies  des 
puissances  dont  le  eoneours  pt)urrait  lui  etre  eventuellement  utile.  Je  ne 
rapp<>llerai  pas  les  menagemeuts  que  Ton  a  pour  la  Russio  ;  j*cn  si  trop 
souvt'nt  eutretenu  h' departement;  mais  je  notonii  que  M.  de  Bismarck, 
qui  ne  h>  montre  nuUc  part,  a  eonsenti  a  assister  a  un  banquet  du  Ministre 
(h's  Etats-Unis.  et  (pi'il  y  a  porte  uu  toast  au  general  Graut,  qu'on  s'est 
hale  de  ♦'-•re  reproduire  par  tons  les  joumaux''  (p.  282). 
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the  sword.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Emperor 
ever  came  to  a  frank  and  clear  decision  on  tlie  sub- 
ject i  hut  one  thing  certain  is  that  he 
never  caused  it  to  be  said,  in  so  many  "lunXoT 
simple  and  reassuring  words,  at  Berlin : 
"Do  what  you  like  with  Germany — France  will  not 
seek  to  interfere  with  your  affairs."  Once,  indeed,  he 
did  make  public  use  of  some  ambiguous  phraseology  of 
this  kind,  but  tiie  effect  was  countervailed  by  the 
harangues  of  seuivtars  and  deputies,  who  indulged  in 
most  bellicose  and  defiant  language."  Bismarck  was 
not  unwilling  to  credit  the  Emperor  with  sense  and 
moderation ;  but  he  knew  that,  just  as  he  himself  could 
not  now,  even  if  he  would,  stem  the  national  tide  in 
Germany,  so  Napoleon  was  not  wholly  master  of  his 
own  will,  and  in  all  probabiUty  would  have  to  yield  to 
that  public  opinion  of  which  he  was  the  creature.  And 
how  that  public  opinion  felt,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt. 

"  Were  we  only  to  judge  from  appearances,"  wroto  a  Derlin 
journal  of  moderate  toiii.',t  "we  sliould  siiy  that  FnwicQ  hud  be«fl 
converted  into  a  desei't  iuiiiibitod  by  bloodtliiraCy  auiuiulx.  The  only 
sounds  penetrating  to  us  from  the  otlier  aide  of  tJie 
frontier  are  like  tlieti;,'er's  roftrand  the  jackal's  howl,  ^'IS'ki^m"" 
<!J4,'er  for  prey.  Blood,  blood  !  ia  the  echo  incessantly 
waftod  towards  us  from  those  dens  of  feiocity.  And  why  nil  thia 
noise  1  why  this  cruel  and  malicious  yearning  for  war,  i-azzia, 
and  destruction  t  Why  this  apparent  obtusencaa  to  Die  |ii-iniary 
te^ichiikgs  of  morality  and  i-eosoal  Because  the  German  nation 
has  chosen  to  alter    its   Constitution.      Because  it   deolarcii   tlaC 

*  At  the  opening  uf  the  ChamberB.  KoTsmber.  1867. 
t  The  NatU-iMi  Zeitvng,  Buptember,  1868. 
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now,  as  at  tli(»  time  of  its  former  institutions,  it  desires  to  live  in 
peace  and  amity  witli  its  Western  neighbours.  Because  it  is  slow  to 
take  oHence.  and  declines  to  l>e  iriitatwl  by  tlie  absurd  accusation  of 
ennteni plating  the  ruin  of  France.  Thcj  behaviour  of  French  writers 
is  nnprec(»dented  among  civilised  nations,  and  we  are  tempted  to  ask 
wh<ither.  by  some  magical  spell,  we  have  not  been  transported  back  a 
thousand  years.  Since  Christianity  existed,  such  a  scandal  has  not 
occun'ed  among  Christians.  While  the  Germans  are  perhaps  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  would  submit  to  it,  there  ai-e  certainly  none 
but  Frenchmen  who  would  offer  such  insolent  provocation.  To  what 
wrath  would  the  English  aud  Spanianls  be  roused,  were  a  portion  of 
their  territory  every  now  and  then  claimed  l)y  the  swaggering  and 
impudent  journalists  of  Fmnce  I  As  it  is,  we  must  trust  to  the 
sensible  and  n*spectable  among  our  volatile  neighbours,  gagged  though 
th(?y  be.  to  modify  the  effc^ct  produced  by  the  infamous  braggadocios 
in  their  midst.  Our  mutual  relations  d(?pend  on  the  success  of  their 
endeavours." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  because,  high-pitclied 
though  it  be,  nothing  could  better  describe  the  tone  of 
a  very  large  section  of  the  French  Press  towards  Ger- 
many   in  the   interval  between   1866  and 
of  European      1870.     It  is  truc,  this  Press  did  not  exactly 

questions.  •^ 

reflect  the  mind  of  the  Government,  but 
it  convej'cd  the  sentiments  of  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  population,  whose  will  might  prove  to  be 
stronger  even  than  that  of  their  rulers.  Germany, 
in  fact,  could  not  mind  her  business,  nor  tranquilly 
sleep,  nor  eat  her  food  in  peace,  for  the  incessant 
sabre-rattling  of  France.  Industry  languished,  the 
minds  of  men  were  depressed,  and  emigration  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent.  The  relations  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  prospects  of  a  war,  formed  the  great 
topic  of  the  time.    Every  country  almost  in  Europe  had 
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its  question.  There  was  the  Polish  question,  the 
Eastern  question,  the  Fenian  question,  the  Roman 
question,  the  North-Schleswig  question,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  duahsm  and  ft-deraHsra  m  Austria;  but  the 
German  question  was  tlie  most  engrossing  of  all,  a.s 
involving  the  most  momentous  issues. 

Two  great  neighhouring  nations  were  oi^anising 
their  forces,  and  arming  to  the  teeth.  French  officers 
secretly  overran  the  Rhineland,*  and  German  draughts- 
men were  equally  busy  in  the  cities  and  miutuii 
plains  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  General  Uucrot,  "I'ioimaa. 
commanding  at  Strashurg,  indulged  in  an  ostenta- 
tious survey  of  the  Baden  side  of  the  river;  while 
Count  Moltke,t  in  the  spring  of  1S6S.  made  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  French  frontier,  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  drew  up  a  complete  plan 
for  the  contingent  invasion  of  Frauce.  At  Clialons, 
Napoleon  was  repeatedly  greeted  by  his  troops  with 
cries  of  "  Au  Rhin  !  "  and  "  Vive  la  Guerre!  " — while  to 
such  provocations  King  William  would  publicly  reply 


■  The  Baileu  Govemmnit  itwueJ  onlera  onjoining  the  uuinedlatu 
am'st  of  all  j>enj)le  found  sketi'liiiip;  in  the  Soldi. 

t  Miiltku  nus  watchfully  t'lillnvretl  thruu^hout  lija  stratri^ciil  tonr  uf 
siirvpy  liy  a  Friiurh  officer,  (Jnptniu  Samupl,  who  rojiortcd  to  Paris  lliat 
the  Ocucral  had  viHJUtd  i^aarbriick  uid  Baarlonia,  and  vrua  abimt  t»  ileitrMid 
llii'  Moselle,  lu  his  letter  (-Ith  Ajinl,  1868).  Sunaol  Inqnirod  whether  It 
was  llu-  wish  of  llie  Miui8t.^^  Ihnt  Uoltke  ahuuld  he  fullowcd  further. 
■■  Siiivfi-le."  was  tljc  answer.  ( Jerrold's  "  life  of  Napolmiii  HI.."  Vol.  IV„ 
[>.  ■15-1.)  "  A  detailed  plan  for  f  lie  cuUertiun  of  nil  tha  Oi^nnaD  forces  in 
iho  eveiit  of  n  war  with  Frauce,  auil  for  the  placing  in  poaition,  etc.,  of  tbo 
<'oi[ipciTii'iit  jiarts  of  the  army — tlii«  we  find  drswu  up  in  s  ninmoniadnin 
<,f  (lie  Prussian  General  Staff,  dating  from  the  winter  of  18tiSMJ»." 
(Offieial  History  of  the  Franco- Gemuui  War  liy  th«  Grand  Uoufrftl  Staff.) 
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by  a  reference  to  the  readiness  and  willingness  of  his 
army  to  accept  challenges  wantonly  forced  upon  it.* 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  symptoms  which  charac- 
terised the  relations  of  the  two  nations,  and  kept  them 
perpetually  on  edge.  Bismarck,  on  his  part,  sedulously 
Waiting  and      avoidcd  everything  that  might   give   um- 

he  keep  in  view  the  realisation  of  his  great  life- 
task.  He  would  wait  until  the  South,  of  its  own 
free  will,  came  and  offered  its  heart  and  hand  to  the 
North,  but  he  would  wait  no  longer,  come  what  might 
of  it.  Meanwhile  the  Southern  States  showed  no 
great  inclination  to  hasten  the  achievement  of  the 
"'  (/anzes  Deutschland''  sung  by  the  soldier-poet,  Moritz 
Arndt,t  and  the  state  of  almost  unendurable  tension 
continued.  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  had  gradually  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  dynasty,  which  rested  on  the 
pillars  of  a  popular  favour  that  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  fickle,  could  only  be  consolidated  by  a  war  with 
Prussia,  or  by  his  courting  an  alliance  with  the  Sove- 
reign of  an  united  Germany.  But,  irresolute  as 
Hamlet,  he  could  not  make  his  choice ;  and  meanwhile 
he  remained  the  victim  of  that  habit  of  conspiracy 
which,  as  it  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  elevation  to 
the  Imperial  throne,  he  hoped  would  also  serve  to 
maintain  him  on  it.{ 

*  Tliis  the  Kiug  did  in  replying  to  a  loyal  address  from  the  Profeason 
of  Kiel,  in  September,  1868. 

f  "  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland,^'  &c. 

X  One  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  judging  Napoleoii  iliiis 
wrote  of  him :  *'  A  singular  peculiarity  of  the  Emperor  was,  so  to  ny,  the 
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Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  while  careful  not  to 
provoke  a  ruptnre,  remained  as  firm  as  Napoleon  was 
irresolute ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  a  fit  of  irresolution, 
broached  in  Berlin  the  question  of  mutual 

^.  ,      ^  .  .  -I        J        1       Disarmament 

disarmament,  he  was  eiven  to  understand     out  of  the 

°  questioii. 

that  in  no  circumstances  could  Prussia 
thus  expose  herself  to  become  the  plaything  of  for- 
tune. The  feeling,  indeed,  of  the  country  on  this 
subject  had  been  clearly  shown  in  the  preceding 
autumn  (1869),  when  the  disarmament  motion  of  an 
ill-advised  deputy  *  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  was  re- 
jected by  a  sweeping  majority.  But,  though  the  enor- 
mous armaments  of  the  nation  were  a  fearful  drain  on 
its  exchequer,  it  did  not  shrink  from  further  financial 
sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  its  security,  as  the  following 
incident  showed. 

By  his  attitude  to  the  Boman  question,  Bismarck 
had  shown  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  Germany 
to   act    as    mediator  between    France   and 

-r,    1  ^  .1  1  .  The  fiiith  that 

Italy ;  and  now  there  occurred  an  opportu-     removes 

•^  ^  **  mountaina 

nity  of  drawing  Italy  altogether  away  from 
France,   and  binding   her  to  Germany— 
bonds    of   iron   and   with   hoops    of    steel,      t 

impulse  to  conspire,  which  had  heoome  to  him  a  second  natare 

Ho  eouspircd  with  deputies  against  ministers,  with  one  minister  against 
Huotlior,  with  one  party  against  another,  with  one  European  Power  against 
another,  and  he  also  conspired  in  the  canse  of  King  George  of  Hanover.*' 
— "  Sketches  from  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire,"  in  Vol.  IH.  of 
"  Memoiren  ztir  Zeitgeschichte,''*  by  Oscar  Meding  ("  Gregor  Samaroff  "), 
whilom  confidwit  of  the  King  of  Hanover. 

*  Professor  Virchow,  whose  motion  was  traceable  to  the  infloence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Richard,  an  English  M.P.,  who  had  gone  to  Berlin  to  interest 
political  circles  in  the  canse  of  general  disarmament. 
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luitely  for  tlic  prospects  of  perfect  intercourse  between 
tlie  two  countries,  Germany  and  Italy  were  separated 
by  what,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  an  impass- 
able barrier — the  Alps.  It  is  true,  these  mountains 
w^ero  now  penetrated  by  two  railway  -  lines  —  the 
Brenner  and  the  Mont-Cenis  tunnels ;  but,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  either  of  these  routes,  German 
traders  and  travellers  had  first  to  pass  through  Austria 
or  through  France ;  and  circumstances,  thought  Bis- 
marck, might  arise  when  it  would  be  impossible  or  op- 
pressive for  them  to  do  either.  '*  A  way  into  Ital}'," 
remarked  an  eloquent  writer,*  "never  failed  to  be  an 
o])ject  of  interest  to  every  man  or  woman,  from  the 
rude  Teutonic  invader  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
luscious  figs  and  grapes  of  that  southern  land,  to  the 
blooming  English  bride  anxious  to  enjoy  her  honey- 
moon indulgences,  and  pnrade  her  nuptial  finery  at  the 
Cascine  or  the  Pincio."  But  to  Bismarck,  a  way  into 
Italy  was  an  object  of  very  special  political  interest. 

The  Brenner  and  the  Mont-Cenis  lines  had  not 
long  been  completed  when  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  third  railway  through  the  Alps ;  but  the  Swiss 

cantons,  guided  by  local  interests,  were 
(ioihaVdT^*-      divided   as    to    the    proposed    route,    some 

advocating  the  Spliigen,  and  others  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass.  Appealed  to  for  help,  and  looking  at 
the  plan  w-ith  the  eyes  of  a  politician,  a  strategist, 
and  a  man  of  commerce,  Bismarck  was  quick  to  per- 

*  The  Times  Special  Correspoudeut  at  the  opening  of  the  St  Gothud 
Tuimel,  in  May,  1882. 
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ceive  the  immense  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
Germany  from  being  united  to  Italy  by  a  direct  travel- 
ling and  trading  route — direct,  at  least,  in  tliis  sense, 
that  it  would  avoid  Imth  France  and  Austria,  and  only 
traverse  neutral  Switzerland  ;  but  be  made  the  participa- 
tion of  Germany  in  tlie  enterprise  conditional  on  the 
question  of  the  two  rival  routes  being  settled  in  favour 
of  the  St.  Gothard.  Settled,  accordingly,  in  this  sense 
it  promptly  was,  both  by  Italy  and  Switzerland;  and  a 
preliminary  Convention  was  signed,  by  which  North 
Germany  undertook  to  contribute  ten  million  francs  to 
the  expense  of  boring  the  tunnel.  This  Convention 
was  approved  by  the  Reichstag  almost  unanimously 
{2(»th  May,  1S70),  after  Bismarck  had  dwelt  on  the 
cogency  of  the  political  and  other  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  GoverniiH'iit  to  make  sncb  a  pecuniary 
sacrifice  on  behalf  oi'  an  enterprise  not  only  outside  the 
Confederation,  but  outside  Germany.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  act  of  an  unprecedented  kind,  and  not  altogether 
untinged  with  a  dash  of  that  idealism  which  forms  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  German  character.  It  was  an 
act  of  splendid  boldness,  of  far-seeing  wisdom,  and  one 
which  entitles  Bismarck,  among  his  other  honours,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  main  author  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent triumphs  of  modern  science. 

But  it  was  also  an  act  that  all  but  precipitated  the 
conflict    which    nervous    Europe    had  been     ^  ^  ^    . 

'  On  Uh)  brink  i. 

expecting    for    the    la-st    four  years.       The     St^UrS^i" 
displeasure   occasioned    in    France   by  Bis-     *"" 
marck's  daring  polic;)-  was  inversely  proportionate  to  the 
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satisfaction  with  which  it  had  been  hailed  in  Ger- 
many. The  moderate  speech  with  which  he  had  dwelt 
on  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  cultivating  close 
relations  with  Italy,  was  denounced  by  the  Chau- 
vinists as  a  provociition  to  France.  In  the  Chamber 
the  Government  was  angrily  interpellated  as  to  the 
Convention  between  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ghermany, 
which  was  described  as  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  ;  the  Paris  Press  again  blazed 
up  with  a  recrudescence  of  that  anti-Prussian  fury 
w^hich  had  of  late  burned  with  a  milder  flame;  and 
there  is  no  saying  but  that  an  international  work  of 
peace  might  then  and  there  have  been  twisted  into  a 
pretext  for  an  internecine  war,  had  there  not  at  this 
juncture  occurred  an  incident  that  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  as  a  more  plausible  reason  for  that  inevitable 
rupture  between  two  mighty  nations  which  had  so  long 
been  ripening  in  the  womb  of  time. 


1 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    KllANCO-GERM.VN    WAS. 

On  the  30th  Jane,  1S70,  M.  Ollivier,  Chief  of  the 
Freuch  Cabihet,  publicly  declared  that  "  at  no  time  was 
the  preservation  of  peace  so  assured  as  at  present." 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  from  this  date  France  had 
resolved  to  declare  war  against  Germany.  / 

What  had  bnnitrht  about  this  sudden  and  ter- 
rible  change  ?  and  of  whose  forging  was  ^  ^,t  ^t  „, 
this  stupefying  bolt    out  of  the    blue?  *    *"' 

Dismissed  to  their  homes,  with  reassuring  words 
from  King  William,  on  the  day  (20th  May)  they  had 
voted  the  St,  Gothard  subsidy,  the  members  of  the 
North  German  Parliament  were  courting  supine  the 
afternoon  shade  "f  their  orchards,  and  pondering  the 
means  by  which  the  Main  might  at  last  he  i>eacefnlly 
bridged.  The  ironclad  fleet  of  the  Confederation  had 
sailed  away  on  a  summer  cruise ;  a  large  number  of 
officers  had  received  leave  of  absence  till  the  usual 
autumn  manoeuvres.  Count  Moltke  was  cultivating  the 
roses  on  his  Silesian  estate  ;  King  "William,  in  blithe 
holiday  mood,  was  drinking  the  waters  at  Ems — that 
charming  summer- retreat  in  the  picturesque  valley  of 
the  Lahn,  not  far  from  the  birthplace  of   Stein,  the 
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Kegenenitor  of  Prussia ;  and  Count  Bismarck  was  try- 
ing to  restore  his  shattered  health — shattered  by  more 
tlian  the  hibours  of  a  Hercules — among  the  woods  and 
moors  of  Varzirf;  a  lordship,  or  lairdship,  in  the  wilds  of 
Pomerania,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1867  out  of  the 
dotation  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  grateful  country. 

Bismarck,  we  say,  was  at  Varzin ;  but  he,  too,  had 
lately   been   with    the  King  in    Ems,    though  he  had 
Hismarckin        otherwisc   not  accompanicd   his  master  on 
'"^■'  any  such  trip  since    1S65,  when  he  went 

to  Gastein.  And  what,  then,  took  him  to  Ems?  Over- 
shadowed by  succeeding  events,  the  incident  has  been 
less  remembered  than  it  ought  to  be.  On  June  2nd 
King  William  repaired  to  P^ms  to  return  the  visit  which 
the  Czar,  his  nephew,  had  paid  him  shortly  before  at 
Berlin.  This  was  etiquette,  but  the  meeting  could 
hardly  have  been  dictated  by  etiquette  alone.  For  in 
the  suite  of  Alexander  II.  w^as  M.  d'Oubril,  his  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin ;  while  in  that  of  King  William 
was  his  Cluincellor. 

That  there  were  political  conferences  between   the 
Sovereigns,  and  between  their  servants,  is  certain.    What 

Kin;,'  wiiiiiini  ""^^^^  discusscd  is  stiU  matter  of  conjecture, 
aiurtheczar.      ^^^  ^^^^  general  object  of  the  interview  was 

plain  enough  then  to  the  seeing  eye,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  plain  even  to  the  most  short-sighted. 
In  the  previous  winter  the  Czar  and  his  roy 2I  uncle  had 
indulged  in  an  exchange  of  decorations  and  of  effusive 
assurances  of  friendship,  which  were  justly  regarded  as 
a  reply  to  certain  French  attempts  to  sow  dissensioa 
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between  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg;  and 
now  the  meeting  at  Ems  was  rightly  interpreted  as  a 
means  of  reassuring  the  (ierraan  nation  as  to  the 
attitude  ot  fiussia  in  the  event  of  a  \»|ar  with  France. 
Both  Sovereigns  may  have  come  to  look  on  that  war  as 
almost  inevitabh^  but  neither  of  them  had  the  shghtest 
notion  that  it  was  ao  appallingly  near. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  meeting 
must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  tiie  causes  which  precipitated 
the  struggle.  It  was  well  known  to  i:„i,sp,  ot  the 
Napoleon  that  the  chief  aim  of  Bismarck's  {""n  wun 
foreign  policy,  for  the  last  four  years,  Jiad  *^'^«'- 
been  to  isolate  France,  to  deprive  her  of  possible  allies 
against  Germany.  With  Italy  this  policy  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  French  chagrin  at  its  success  had  found 
peevish  vent  when  there  was  certain  prospect  of  the  two 
nations  being  bound  together  with  veritable  "  liaxps  ot 
iron,  and  with  hoops  of  steel."  It  was  now  equally  clear 
to  the  French  nation  that  Bismarck  ,Jiad  compassed  liis 
purpose  with  respect  to  Russia,  and  the  malicious  nige 
of  the  French  nation  against  the  rising  Power  that 
threatened  to  dispute  its  traditional  qucenship  of  the 
Continent  became  all  the  more  deep  as  it  felt  its  fury 
to  be  impotent.  "  You  accursed  head  of  Germany,  you 
have  been  prospering  in  the  world  lately,  and  I  havt» 
not  .  "  * — such  was  now  the  uppermost  thought  in 

the  Napoleonic  mind,  and  the  Napoleonic  mind  only  re- 
flected the  feelings  of  the  French  nation.  Kepresenting 
the  accumulated  hatred,  jealousy,  defeats  and  disappoiut- 

•  Carlylc's  Irft^^^^  to  The  Time  on  the  Krai lO-G  1-11111111  War. 
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ments  of  half-a-dozen  years,  these  feelings  had  now  at 
last  taken  the  form  of  a  pile  of  explosive  powder  which 
only  waited  for  the  touch  of  fire ;  and  lo  !  the  Diabolic 
Genius  of  History  was  swift  to  approach  with  a  flaming 
brand. 

This  brand  was  flung  on  the  4th  of  July  by  the 
CondUutionnel,  which,  while  revealing  the  fact  that  the 
The  Crown  of      Crovvu  of  Spain  had  been  offered  to,  and 
^*^*'"''  accepted  by,  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem,  ex- 

pressed "  suq)rise  that  the  sceptre  of  Charles  V.  should 
be  conferred  on  a  Prussian  Prince.''  On  the  same  day, 
the  French  Charge  d 'Affaires  at  Berlin  asked  Bismarck's 
substitute  (for  the  Chancellor  himself  had  returned  to 
Varzin  from  Ems)*  whether  the  astounding  news  was 
true.  "  The  Prussian  Government,"  was  the  reply, 
**  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  affair,  which  does  not 
exist  for  it."  On  this  date  also  the  Due  de  Gramont, 
Xajx^leon's  Foreign  Minister,  sent  for  Baron  Werther, 
the  Prussian  Amliassador,  who  was  about  to  visit  the 
King  at  Ems,  and  begged  him  to  tell  His  Majesty  of 
the  very  biid  impression  produced  in  Paris,  and  indeed 
throughout  France,  by  the  Spanish  candidature  of  Prince 
Leopold,  and  to  entreat  His  Majesty  to  induce  the 
Prince  to  withdraw  on^pain  of  a  "catastrophe."  "Do 
you  mean  by  '  catastrophe '  a  threat  of  war  ?  "  asked  the 
dumbfounded  Ambassador.  "  0/«V'  replied  M.  Ollivier, 
who  four  days  previously  had  pronounced  the  political 
horizon  to  be  speckless  ;  **  out,  il  y  a  menace  de  guerre^^ 

"^  On  the  5th  Juno,  King  William  and  his  Chancellor  returned  to  Berlfai 
from  Ems,  whore  thoy  had  mot  the  Czar — Bismarck  to  retire  to 
and  His  Majesty  to  go  back  to  Ems  ou  the  20th  to  contiuue  his  *'eim.' 
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Before  an  answer  could  possibly  have  been  returned 
from  Ems  to  his  quasi-ultimatum,  the  Due  de  Oramont 
(on  the  6th)  added  fuel  to  the  flames  that  jv,j,^tcif 
had  already  seizt-d  hold  of  the  French  mind  ""'' 
by  replying  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Legislative  Body, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  himself  had 
prompted.  With  all  respect,  he  said — and  his  speech 
was  received  with  frantic  applause — for  the  rights  of  a 
neighbojirlng  people  (Spain),  France  was  not  bound  to 
sit  still  and  behold  a  foreign  Power  (Prussia)  deranging 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  to  her  own  advantage,  by 
placing  one  of  her  Princes  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V, 
"  As  for  the  Prince,"  wrote  the  Due  de  Gniniont  to 
M.  Benedetti  ne.\t  diiy  (the  7th),  "  his  reign  in  Spain 
will  not  last  a  mouth ;  but  how  long  wiU  last  the  war 
provoked  by  this  intriffiie  of  M.  de  Bismarck,  and  what 
will  be  its  results  ?" 

Now,  in  what  sense  was  Leopold  of  Hohenzolleni 
a  Prussian  Prince?  And  to  what  extent  was  his  can- 
didature for  the  throne  of  Spain  an  "  intrigue  of  M.  de 
IJismarck  ?  " 

In  none  but  an  antiquarian  sense,  and  scarcely  even 
in  that,  was  Prince  Leopold  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Prussia.  Belonging  to^the  Sigmo- 
ringen  and  Catholic  branch  of  the  Hohen-  n^tdTtiiSTm- 
zollorn  race,  he  was  (mly  related  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  througli  a  very  remote  common  ancestor ; 
but  even  the  establishment  of  this  relationship  was  a 
genealogical  problem  of  extreme  stidhess.  As  fiir, 
indeed,  as  blood  went,  he  had  closer  affinity  with  the 
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Iinperiiil  dynasty  of  France  than  with  the  royal  family 
of  Prussia.  For  his  paternal  grandmother  was  Princess 
Antoinette  Murat,  while  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  tlie  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  sister  of 
Hortonse  IJoauharnais,  the  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Dynas- 
tically,  therefore,  Prince  Leopold  actually  stood  nearer  / 
the  French  than  the  Prussian  throne ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  lived  more  under 
the  influonco  of  the  Iving  of  Prussia  than  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  His  father,  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzolleru-Sigmaringen,  had,  in  1849,  with  the 
desire  to  promote  German  unity,  abdicated  in  &vour 
of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  regarded  King  William 
as  the  patriarch  of  his  race  ;  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  Prussian  army ;  one  of  his  brothers  had  fallen 
wliile  leading  on  a  com])any  of  the  Prussian  Guards  at 
K(3niggriitz  ;''*  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  Court 
of  JJerlin,  and  his  political  sympathies  were  with  the 
(rcrman  movement  of  the  time. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that,  when  the  French 
hoard  of  Le()])old  being  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Spanish  throne,  they  should  have  cried  out  against 
him  as  iMung  more  of  a  Prussian  than  a  Bonapartist 
Prince.     Jt  was  only  natural  also  that,  believing  him  to 


*  The  Priiico  of  Hohoiizolloi-n-Sijnnariiigoii  liad  four  Bons : 
Jji'opold,  wh«)  was  put  up  as  a  cjiudidate  for  thi'  Sx)aui8h  throne;  Prince 
Cl»arl«^s,  who  boeanio  Kinjj^  of  Rouninnin  ;  Prince  Autliony,  who  wmA 
kilK'd  at  Koinjif^riitz.  and  I^rinco  Frederick,  who  hokln  a  oonimiBsiovi  in 
llic  Prussian  Dragoon  Guards.  His  only  daughter  was  married  to  the 
Gomtc  de  Flandre,  brother  (and  heir  presumptive)  of  the  King  of  the 
liflgians. 
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be  such,  they  should  have  objected  to  his  swaying,  on 
tlieir  southern  frontier,  what  they  called  the  "  sceptre 
of  Charles  V."     The  principle  which  they 

,   .     .  rt  ..,  ,  French   obgec- 

sou^lit  to  enforce    was    neither   novel  nor     tion  to  we  can- 

^  didature. 

inequitable,  and,  as  pointed  out  in  a 
Circular  Despatch  by  the  Due  de  Graniont,*  it  was  only 
that  which  had  been  vindicated  by  the  Great  Powers 
wlien  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  nominated  King  of  tlie 
Belgians;  by  France  and  Russia,  in  18G2,  when  Prince 
Alfred  of  England  was  chosen  King  of  the  Hellenes ;  as 
well  as  by  England  and  France  when  Russia  proposed 
the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  for  the  same  throne;  and 
again  l)y  Napoleon  III.  himself  when  Prince  Murat 
was  nominated  to  the  Crown  of  Naples. 

In  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  for  the  throne 
of  Spain,  the  French  Government  and  nation  naturally 
enough  beheld  a  source  of  considerable  detriment  to  the 
interests  of  France,  but  they  also  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  detriment  had  been  craftily  and 
maliciously  devised  for  them  by  Count  Bismarck.  This 
was  what  filled  them  with  blind  fury,  this  it  was  that 
almost  deprived  them  of  then*  reason.  Pre-disposed,  as 
they  were  at  tliis  particular  time,  to  believe  everything 
that  was  evil  of  King  William's  Premier,  the  French 
l)e(>ple  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  assertion  of  their  rulers 
that  tluy  were  being  made  the  victims  of  a  far-reaching 
and  ini'anious  intrigue.  Now,  to  what  extent  was  this 
true?     A    question  which  is  almost  tantamount  to  — 

*  Circular  Dosijatcb  to  the  Representatives  of  France  abroad,  dated 
July  l^  1^70. 
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Who  was  responsible  for  the  Franco-German  war  ?  Was  j 
it  Bismarck,  or  was  it  Napoleon  ? 

Where  tangible  facts  are  not  to  hand,  the  historian 
must  supply  the  want  by  cautious  reasoning  from 
analogy.  Did  Jiismarek  foresee  that  his  work  could 
not  possibly  be  completed  without  a  war  with  France ; 

and  did  he,  as  it  might  plausibly  be  shown 

Wart  the  can-  O  1  -/ 

SJn'eofiJis.     l^e   did  in   18G6  with  Austria,   precipitate 

this  struggle,  while  yet  contriving  to  make 
it  appear  as  if  provocation  wholly  came  from  the  other 
side  ?*  AVe  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  strict 
impartiality  in  examining  this  question.  We  are  far 
from  s(^eking  to  deny  that  the  aggressive  element  in  the 
complex  character  of  the  German  Chancellor  is  none  the 
less  large,  because  circumstances  often  allow  it  to  be 
hitent.  We  know  that,  shortly  before  the  "  first  shots 
fell"  in  18(5(5,  he  tried  as  a  last  resource  to  obviate  that 
war,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  by  proposing 
an  Austro-Pinissian  dualism  in  Germany,  and  anAustro- 
l^'ussian  alliance  against  France  for  the  re-conquest  of 
Alsace.t     Might  he  not,  therefore,  have  cast  aboat  to 

*  \V(>  >vori>  toM  })y  an  niii})a8sador  at  Berlin  that  he  once  heftvd 
Bismnrck  exclaim  in  n  ninniout  of  warmth, '*  Oh !  I  havo  had  experienee 
ciiuugli  in  making  other  eounti-ies  doirlan*  war  against  Germany." 

t  This  astounding  fact  wa^  first  authontically  revealed  in  the  spring  of 
ISSi.  hy  Dr.  Busch  in  his  "  Utii^tr  Reichifhinzhr  "*  (Our  Chancellor^  VoL  L, 
p.  4-2  ( German  eilititm).  ''  Ahont  a  fortuiglit/*  sayH  Dr.  Bosch,  *'  before  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1S()()  against  AuHtria,  Bismar<*k  oaosed  a  proportion 
to  be  made  to  the  Eni])eror  Francis  Joseph,  by  which  AnstriaandFkwniA 
— tlie  former  taking  the  command  of  all  the  troups  in  Sonth  Qenuuiy 
the  hitter  of  all  the  trooiw  in  North  Germany — shouhl  unite  their  foTCM 
an<l  declare  war  against  France.  The  political  object  of  the  war  was  to  be 
t lie  consolidation  of  Germany  under  the  joiut  h'adership  of  FnanAand 
Aubtria,  intimately  allied ;  the  military  ol)ject,  the  rc-conqnest  of 
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accomplish,  in  1870,  what  he  vainly  proposed  to  achieve 
in  18(56  ? 

Those  who  hold — as  there  may  be  some  who  hold — 
that  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  was  a  Prussian 
intrigue  against  France,  are  reduced  to  the  choice  of 
two  suppositions :  first,  either  that  Bismarck  privately 
encouraged  the  Prince  to  accept  the  proffered  crown  in 
the  hope  of  thus  increasing  the  number  of  Germany's 
allies,  of  isolating  France,  and  thus  rendering  her  less 
likely  to  break  the  peace  ;  or,  secondly,  that  he  did  so  of 
set  and  secret  purpose  to  ripen  a  long-standing  quarrel, 
insupportable  in  its  immaturity.  Now,  what  evidence  is 
there  that  he  did  either  of  these  two  things  ? 

It  was  the  conviction  of  the  astute  M.  Benedetti — 
whose  judgment,  however,  may  have  been  distorted  by 
the  smarting  pain  of  the  many  diplomatic  defeats  he 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Bismarck — that  the  latter 
was  *'  on  the  outlook  for  advantages  to  his  German 
policy   from   the   vacancy   of  the   throne  of  Spain. 


»>« 


for  Gennaiiy  an  a  whole.  France,  according  to  Prince  Bismarck,  was 
un))n'pan'(l  for  war ;  and  as  Franco  two  hundred  years  before  had  taken 
Stni.sburp  by  surprise,  so  CJermany,  he  argued,  might  fairly  re-take  it  by 
the  winie  moans/' 

Tliis  n'vt'lat  ion,  when  made,  caused  no  slight  sensation  in  Germany 
ithougli.  strau^o  to  say,  very  little  in  France),  and  several  journals— over- 
anxious probably  for  t}ie  i)oHtioal  reputation  of  the  Chancellor— hastened  to 
dt'uy  the  a<MMiracy  of  Dr.  Buftch^s  statement.  Dr.  Busch  replied  that  his 
assertion  was  *'(lniwii  word  for  word  from  the  best  conceivable  source '* 
(wliicli  could  (uily  mean  the  Chancellor  himself) ;  while  the  Chancellor*s 
jKM-soual  orpin,  the  I^'ord- Deutsche  AUgevieins  Zeitung  (I8th  February. 
1884)  pnunptly  backtnl  up  Dr.  Busch  by  declaring  all  rectifications  (of 
his  assertion)  to  Ix)  wrong,  and  the  assertion  itself  to  be  *' materially 
rijrht." 

*  "  Ma  Missi(m  en  Prusse,"  p.  312. 
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Bismarck  had  conciliated  Bussia,  as  well  as  captivated 
Italy ;  and  then,  argued  M.  Benedetti,  he  set  about 
trying  to  increase  the  number  of  his  alliances  by 
cultivating  close  relations  with  Spain.  How?  "By 
placing  a  Prussian  Prince  on  her  throne." 

Suspecting,  rightly  or  wTongly,  that  sucb  a  scheme 

formed  part  of  the  combinations  of  the  German  Chan- 

iisoriKMiiand      coUor,  M.  Bcncdetti  questioned  him  upon 

iiistui>.         ^j^^  subject  so  early  as  the  spring  of  1869. 

Shortly  before  that,  the  Ambassador  had  been  summoned 
to  Paris  to  tell  the  Emperor  personally  what  he  knew  of 
the  matter,  and  on  this  occasion-  Napoleon  said :  "  The 
candidature  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier  is  purely  anti- 
dynastic ;  it  only  affects  me,  and  I  may  accept  it;  but 
that  uf  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  is  essentially  anti- 
national,  the  country  will  not  endure  it,  and  it  must  be 
prevented/' 

It  was  in  the  sense  of  these  words  that  M.  Benedetti 
expressed  himself  on  returning  to  Berlin.  We  are  still 
speaking  of  the  spring  of  18G9,  so  that  whatever  may 
have  been  Bismarck's  secret  wish  or  aim  with  respect  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  he  could  now  have  had  no  doubt 
as   to    the   feelinyfs   with  which  the  Ciindidature    of 


a 


Hohenzollern  Prince  would  be  viewed  in  Paris.  "With- 
out concealing  from  me,"  wrote  M.  Benedetti,*  "  that  he 
had  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  both  with  the 
King  and  Prince  Anthony  (the  father  of  Leopold),  M.  de 
Bismarck  took  refuge  in  observations  which,"  to  quote 
the  Due  de  Gramont,  "  amounted  to  a  declaration  that 

*  "  Ma  Mission  on  Prnsse,"  p.  308. 
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we  had  no  reason  to  trouble  ourselves  about  a  com- 
bination be  himself  deemed  to  be  unrealisable."*  M. 
Benedetti  left  Bismarck  with  the  impresKiou  that  the 
latter  had  not  been  perfectly  frank  with  him  ;  and  "  he 
carefully  refrained  from  giving  me  the  formal  assurance 
that  the  King  would  not,  in  any  case,  permit  Prince 
Leopold  to  accept  the  crown  if  offered  to  him." 

This  was  in  Ma}',  1809;  and  by  the  beginning  of 
July.  1870,  Prince  Leopold  had  been  ofieretl,  and  had 
accepted,  the  Spanish  Crown  (subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Cortes),  after  it  had  vainly  gone  a-begging  for  some 
time  among  several  other  ineligible  candidates.  The 
negotiations  between  Marshal  Prim  and  the  Prince  were 
conducted  with  so  much  secrecy  that  their  result  came 
upon  the  world,  especially  upon  France,  as  a  decided 
surprise ;  but,  it  must  be  said,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  show  that  these  negotiations  were  due  to  the  initia- 
tive of  Bismarck,  All  the  balance  of  evidence,  indeed. 
is  the  other  way.  "Oh,"  said  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Madrid  to  Marshal  Prim,  on  being  informed  by  tlie 
latter  of  the /fiif  accouipH,  "Oh,  I  have  noted  well  for 
some  time  back  that  M.  de  Bismarck  has  been  tr}'ing  to 
meddle  with  your  affairs.  ..."  "  You  are  mistaken," 
replied  the  Kegent,  "the  overtures  originated  here." 
"  You  will  contradict  the  statement,"  telegraphed  the 
ilinistov  of  State  at  Madrid  Ui  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
at  Piiris,  "that  General  Prim  has  applied  to  Count 
Bismarck  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  negotiations  were  exclusively  with  Prince 
*  Cirtiiliir  DospakU  of  illst  Julj,  18T0. 
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Leopold,  without  our  entering  into  any  relations  what- 
ever on  the  subject  with  Count  Bismarck."* 

AViLs  Bismarck,  tlien,  completely  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on?  No.  We  have  his  own  confession  that 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  transaction  by  "  a  private 
person  concerned/'f  Was  it  not  his  duty,  then,  to  point 
out  to  the  King  the  effect  whicli  Prince  Leopold's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Spanish  Crown  w^ould  be  sure  to  have  on 
the  French  mind,  seeing  that  his  conversation  with.  M, 
Benedetti  in  May,  LS()9,  must  have  left  him  in  no  doubt 
on  the  subject  ?  AVe  do  not  know,  but  we  are  bound  to 
remember  that  an  act  of  policy  may  present  itself  to 
different  minds  in  different  lights,  and  tliat,  of  two  spec- 
tators looking  along  the  same  plane,  one  may  see  much 
further  than  the  other.  In  the  case  of  King  William 
and  his  Chancellor,  this  has  frequently  proved  true  ;  but 
wliether  it  was  true  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  Crown 
incident,  is  a  question  w-hich  can  only  be  answered  by 
evidence  that  is  wanting. 

JJeing  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  or 
perha])s  even  trusting  his  judgment  all  the  more  that  it 

*  In  liis  '•  Life  of  Nnpoloon  III.''  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  4o6),  Mr.  Jerrold  writes : 
'*  Tlio  <'(mr«»  adoplod  wan,  in  short,  to  wait  the  turn  of  events,  and  to 
spring  tliis  mine  in  Fniuec  if  it  nhonld  api)ear  at  any  moment  to  give  the 
ronson  for  an  opportune  riiptun\  Early  in  May,  1870,  M,  de  Bumarti 
ahjinficd  to  Marshal  Prim  that  the  moment  for  the  declaration  of  Hu 
HohcHzolJern  camiidafure  ivasi  coming,  llie King  would  offer  no  objeeHon, 
Priftcf  Leopold  wan  ready.-'  This  would  all  be  very  interestin|f^  and  to 
the  point — if  true— hni  unfortunately  Mr.  Jerrold  fails  to  g^ve  hisaathoritj 
for  this  statiMuent.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  uudcrstaud  how  any  writer. 
elainiing  to  he  siTious  and  reasonable,  can  ealnily  make  sneh  assertiona  aa 
the  above  without  furnishiup^  his  readers  with  the  slightest  vestige  of 
evidenee  in  supi)ort. 

'   r^nvnla-  Despatch  of  18th  July,  1870. 
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coincided  with  the  opinion  of  his  Chancellor,  King 
William  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  oppose  himself 
to  the  inclination  of  Prince  Leopold  when  the  latter, 
having  decided  to  accept  the  Spanish  otl'er,-came  to  Ems 
to  intimate  the  fact  as  an  act  of  courtesy  due  to  tlie 
monarch,  or  rather  tlie  man,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
head  of  his  family.*  But  His  Majesty  expressly  avowed 
— and  the  word  of  such  a  pattern  King  is  altogethi*r 
heyoud  suspicion — that  "  he  had  never  encouraged  the 
Prince  to  accept  the  overtures  of  the  Spanish  Cahinet,"t 
and  tliat  he  had  not  been  pri\'y  to  the  negotiations. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  King  "Willijim  himself  is  concerned, 
tlie  French  charge,  that  the  "  candidature  of  Prince 
Leopold  was  a  Prussian  intrigue,"  must  he  dismissed 
as  utterly  baseless.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  tlicre 
was  intriguing  on  the  part  of  Bismarck,  is  a  theory 
which  must  assume  that,  though  the  iuitiative  in  the 
matter  of  the  Hoheuzollern  candidature  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  Berlin  but  from  Madrid,  he  was  iiuicli  to 
perceive  the  end  to  which  it  might  be  turned ;  and  that, 
in  pursuance  of  this  end,  he  assumed  a  passive  attitude, 
allowing  the  King  to  choose  a  course  which,  had  Jlis 
Majesty  been  gifted  with  the  commanding  visiou  of  his 
Minister  in  addition  to  his  own  paclBc  sentiments,  he 
would  assuredly  hiive  shrunk  from  adopting. 

■  Oiipc  iliiriiifT  till'  wiir  ri'snlling  from  Iho  Spaaisii  IncidoDt,  Blauitrck 
Hski'il  «l"mt  llie  Priiiii'  iif  ll»h('U£uU«rii.  who  wim  with  hU  rvgimitiit,  "  Is 
lie  II  eiiMiiT,  iir  iLioi.ly  n  I'rincoi'"  The  anawnr  bauig  foTovnbli?,  Uic 
CliiiTii'i-lliir  ri'iilitil,  ''  1  W.1.S  ikligliteii  with  h\»  first  reportiui;  lu«  deutiau 
us  Kiii^  «t  Si»\'m  officially  tii  his  cumnmuilN."— Dr.  Busck. 

t  "  Ma  MiHsbu  eii  Pi-as-,c,"  p.  333. 
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This,   we  say,  is  the  assumption  on  the   truth   of 
wliich  must  depend  the  theory  that  the  candidature  of 
Kurvof  the        I^rince  Leopold  was  an  "intrigue  of  Count 
trench.  Bismarck  ; ''  but  it  was  an  assumption  about 

which  the  French  did  not  much  trouble  their  heads.  In 
no  mood  for  weighiii<j  evidence,  they  rushed  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  they  had  been  made  the  victims  of  a  vile 
Prussian  conspiracy,  and  their  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
"  Insulted  aijain  by  Monsieur  de  Bismarck,"  resounded 
in  the  lobbies  of  the  Legislative  Body,  resounded  all 
through  the  nation,  till  the  echoes  reached  the  ears  of  all 
the  European  Governments ;  and  the  blustering  Due 
de  (xraraont  braced  himself  up  to  the  congenial  task  of 
demaiidinii:  immediate  satisfaction  for  the  affront  thus 
put  upon  unofleiidiug  France. 

"  Go  to  Ems.  All  attache  wliom  I  shall  send  off  early  to-morrow 
inorniiii;  will  brill*;  you  instiiictions  there  .  .  .  Tell  the  station- 
master  where  you  put  up/' 

Such  ^vas  the  peremptory  telegram  sent  on  7th  July 
by  Ciramout  to  lienedetti  at  Wildbad,  a  summer-resort 
Th(»  war  pre-     1^^  Wurteiiibcrg,  whcre  the  French  Amhas- 

liiilo    at    Kins;  ,  t         j_    i  •  ji  , 

Kin^'  wiiiiaiii     sador    was    not    only   taking    the    waters 

ami    M.    IkMK'-  •'  ° 

'^''^^'-  (recommended   for  gout  and  rheumatism), 

hut  also,  according  to  some  authorities,  trying  to 
tamper  with  the  treaty-loyalty  of  the  South  to  the 
Xorth.*  To  Ems,  accordingly,  nimble  M.  Benedetti 
gladly  ilew ;  all  the  fiuster,  perhaps,  as  thinking  he 
might  achieve  an  easy  diplomatic  victory  over  Xing 

♦  "Tlio  Frnnco-Gennnn   War,'*  by  Colonel   Borbst^edt  and   Mi^or 

r  ^v^*"  »>  ^1. 
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AVilliara  before  Bismarck,  his  invincible  nian-at-arms, 
could  rush  down  to  the  rescue  from  his  far-off  Pome- 
ranian retreat. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  King,  when  M.  Benedetti  was 
ushered  into  his  presence  on  the  9th ;  "  I  know  what 
you  have  come  about ;  but  we  shall  not  quarrel  over  the 
Hohenzollem  candidature."*  The  French  Ambassa- 
dor may  have  had  his  own  doubts  on  this  head;  but 
meanwhile  he  gave  the  King  to  understand  that,  unless 
His  Majesty  **  counselled,"  or  "induced,"  or,  indeed, 
'•  commanded  "  Prince  Leopold  to  revoke  his  acceptance 
of  the  Spanish  Crown,  there  could  only  be  one  result  of 
the  incident — and  that  result  was  war. 

Amazed,  His  Majesty  replied  that,  in  all  he  had  done 
in  the  matter,  he  had  acted,  not  as  a  King,  but  as  a 
patriarch  — a  distinction  which  M.  Benedetti  refused  to 
admit ;  that  his  Government  had  carefully  stood  aloof 
from  the  w^hole  business  ;  that  he  himself,  as  King  of 
Prussia,  had  even  declined  to  receive  the  bearer  of  a 
missive  from  Marshal  Prim  ;  that  he  had  only  consented 
to  give  his  opinion  as  head  of  the  Hohenzollem  family 
when  appealed  to  by  Prince  Leopold,  and  that  even 
then  he  limited  himself  to  saying  that  he  saw  no  reason 
to  oppose  the  manifest  wish  of  his  kinsman ;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  if  the  Prince,  in  view  of  the  bellicose  com- 
motion excited  in  France  by  his  candidature,  was  dis- 
])c)sed  to  withdraw  it,  he  would  approve  his  resolution. 

•  '*  PoJiUrichi'  Gi'Kchlchfe  der  Gegenwart,*^  1870.  When  not  otliorwise 
K[M>cifie(I,  our  iiai'rativo  of  tlio  incident  at  Ems  is  mainly  ))ased  on  M. 
Bniedi'tti's  desi«itchos  to  his  Government,  given  in  his  **  Ma  Mission  en 
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"  And  meanwhile,"  said  the  King  in  substance,  "  you 
must  wait  till  I  have  a  reply  from  Prince  Leopold  and 
his  father  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject.'* 

Eightly  judging^  the  language  of  the  pacific  King, 
M.  lienedetti  concluded  that  he  had  resolved  to  "  agree 
to  our  demands;"  and  that,  in  seeking  this  delay.  His 
Majesty  merely  wished  to  save  appearances  by  leaving 
the  initiative  of  retreat  to  Prince  Leopold  himself.  But 
the  other  hypothesis  which  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  Ambassador,  that  it  might  after  all  be  merely  a 
ruse  to  gain  time,  was  eagerly  preferred  at  Paris. 

" Do  evci-vtliing  you  can  to  get  a  decisive  answer,"  telegraphed 
tlu^  iinpDi'tuiuite  Duo  de  Graniont,  iu  reply  to  Beuedetti's  report. 
**  \V«^  cannot  wait  at  the  risk  of  being  outdone  by  Prussia  in  our 

(war)  preparations." 

And  again,  with  furious  haste,  five  minutes  later  : — 

"  Writt'  me  a  despatcli  that  I  can  read  to  the  Chambers,  or  piib- 
lisli,  Avhi.'roin  you  sliow  tliat  the  King  knew  of  and  authorised 
tlie  Prince  of  Holuuizolh^rn's  acceptance  (of  the  Spanish  Crown) ; 
and  in  p.irticnlar  say  that  he  (the  King)  requested  a  delay  in  order 
that  lie  might  concert  witli  the  Prince  before  imparting  to  you  his 
(U'cision. " 

Here  was  a  Foreign  Minister  who  was  evidently 
master  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  and  manipulating 
pubhc  opinion  ;  and  public  opinion,  thus  manipulated, 
began  to  clamour,  shriek,  and  bellow  for  immediate 
action.  Meanwhile,  poor  M.  Benedetti  knew  not  what 
to  do  under  the  stress  of  the  impatient  telegrams 
incessantly  flashed  from    Paris  to  Ems,  commanding, 
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exhorting,  imploring  him  to  \vriug  a  cte<;isive  reply  of 
some  sort  from  the  King. 

"  I  have  just  met  the  King,"  he  telegraplied  late  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  (the  day  after  his  first  audience).  "  His  Majesty  stopped 
riie  to  SHy  that  he  had  not  jet  received  any  answer  from  Prince 
Leopold "  (who,  being  away  on  an  Alpine  tour,  was  not  yet  back 
with  his  father);  "and  I  replied  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
moment  when  the  Enipt- ror'a  Government  could  no  longer  put  off  the 
explanations  it  owed  tlie  Cliamhers  and  the  country." 

"You  cannot  imagine."  was  the  midnight  reply  to  this,  "to 
what  de;,Tee  the  flood  of  public  opinion  liaa  risen.  It  itinndatra  us 
on  every  side,  and  we  count  the  hours.  You  must  ahsoluti'ly  insist 
on  obtaining  an  answer  from  the  King,  •  Yes  '  or  '  No.'  We  want 
it  for  to-morrow,  next  day  will  be  too  late." 

"  I  have  just  left  the  King,"  telegraphed  M.  Benedetti  a  few 
houre  aft«r  receiving  the  above  peremptoiy  mt^wage  (on  the  Ilth). 
"During  an  audience  of  about  an  hour  I  invoked  the  aid  of  ail 
imaginable  arguments  to  induL'o  Hia  Majesty  to  bid  me  tell  you  that 
he  will  invite  the  Prince  of  HohenBollei-n  to  renounce  the  Ci-own  of 
Spain,  without,  however,  eonoealing  from  him  that  J  should  consider 
this  counsel  as  a  command.  But  the  King  refused,  tolling  me  that 
he  was  liound  to  allow  his  kinsman  the  «nmo  liberty  of  action  aftur, 
as  before,  his  acceptance  (of  the  Crown)." 

The  day  of  tho  11  th  passed,  and  no  reply  had  yet 
reached  the  King  from  Sigmaringen  in  auswer  to  Ills 
inquiry  as  to  how  the  princely  candidate  repirded  the 
French  demand.  The  day  passed,  and  the  sleep  of  M. 
Beiiedetti  was  troubled  by  a  complaint  from  I'aris  that 
his  language  to  the  King  was  not  sufficiently  firm. 
>'f.'xt  day  (tlie  12th)  he  was  informed  by  His  Majesty 
that  a  letter  from  the  Prince  would  infallibly  be  in  hia 
hands  on  the  morrow  ;  and  sotin  thereafter  he  was  com- 
manded from  Paris  to  "  employ  every  device  "  to  assure 
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himself  of  some  proof  of  the  participation  of  the  King 
in  the  withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold. 

But  the  King  and  his  counsellors  had  been  too  dever 
for  him ;  for  Prince  Leopold,  or  rather  his  father  on  his 
behalf  (at  the  secret  suggestion,  no  doubt,  of  His 
^lajest} ),  had  already  telegraphed  to  Madrid  his  renun- 
ciation of  the  Crown ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  French 
Government  was  informed  of  the  fact — /lot  through  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  it  wished  and  directed  M.  Benedetti 
to  use  all  his  ability  to  bring  about — but  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  To  the  French  mind  this  was 
disappointing  and  mortifying  in  the  extreme ;  for  King 
William,  in  his  ardent  and  lionest  desire  to  maintain 
peace,  had  virtually  complied  with  Napoleon's  demand* 
while  making  it  appear  as  if  Prince  Leopold  had  acted 
entirely  on  his  own  initiative. 

Hut  this  would  not  satisfy  the  ravenous  men-wolves 
of  the  Hnulevards.  'Mlepair  at  once  to  the  King," 
telegraphed  Gramont  to  Hencdetti  at  the  dictation  of 
the  howling  men-wolves,  "and  exact  from  His  Majesty, 
not  only  a  public  approval  of  the  Prince's  retirement, 
but  also  an  en^^awment  that  he  w411  never  acfain  allow 
him  to  stand  for  the  Crown  of  Spain."  This  imperious 
couinuind  reached  M.  JJeuedetti  in  the  middle  of  "the 
night,  and  early  in  the  morning  (of  the  13th)  he  hastened 
to  the  lodging  of  the  King.  Hut  the  King  had  already 
sallied  lorth,  and  the  French  Ambassador  darted  off  in 
eager  pursuit.  Seeing  M.  Benedetti  hurrying  along. 
His  ^lajesty  approached  liim*  and,  divining  his  object, 

*  *'  Le  roi  inaper<;nt  dans  luie  alh'e  ei  vint  i^  moi," 
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handed  him  a  newspaper  with  the  tidings  that  Prince 
Leopold  liad  withdrawn,  while  adding  that  he  had  not 
yet  himself  received  direct  intelligence  from  Sigmar- 
ingen,  but  would  be  sure  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  His  interlocutor  observed  that  he,  too,  had 
received  from  Paris  the  news  of  the  Prince's  retirement ; 
whereupon  the  King  remarked,  with  a  complacent  smile, 
that  he  supposed  the  matter  was  now  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one.  "  Settled,  your  Majesty  ?  "  we 
may  imagine  M.  Benedetti  to  have  rejoined,  witti  a 
mingled  look  of  cunning  and  compassion.  "Settled? 
Oh,  far  from  that;  *'  and  there  and  then,  on  the  public 
])roiiienade  of  Ems,  he  made  bold  to  assail  the  King  with 
tlu*  peremptory  instructions  sent  him  from  Paris.  Well 
may  a  tablet  have  been  let  into  the  ground  to  comraemo- 
liate  the  scene  of  that  famous  and  momentous  interview 
— few  more  momentous  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

*'  Approval  of  the  present — and  a  pledge  for  the 
future — that,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  is  what  we  demand 
of  your  Majesty,  and  wliat  we  insist  on  having."  "  I 
urii^i'd  my  point  with  persistency  {''J'ai  vivement  instste*'), 
hut  tlie  King  absolutely  refused  to  authorise  me  to 
transmit  such  a  declaration."  "  I  neither  can  nor  will 
make  an  engagement  of  that  kind,"  said  His  Majesty  as, 
continuinii:  liis  walk,  he  wished  M.  Benedetti  a  kindl}^ 
Li'ood  morninij.  This  was  about  ten  o'clock,  and  towards 
two  the  King  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  (Prince 
IJidziwill)  to  say  that  he  had  now  at  last  received  a 
written  and  regular  intimation  from  Sigmaringen  of 
Trince  Leopold's  withdrawal,    that  he  sanctioned  this 
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step  "  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  extent,"  as  lie 
had  approved  his  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  and 
that  he  now  looked  upon  the  affair  as  finally  settled. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  M.  Benedetti  (though  it 
will  scared}"  be  so  to  our  readers)  that,  though  the 

King  had  promised  to  communicate  to  him 
direct  the  fact  of  Prince  Leopold  s  retire- 
ment, he  saw  fit  to  make  the  announcement  through 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp.*  After  the  insulting  demands 
that  had  been  forced  upon  him  on  the  open  promenade 
before  all  the  gay  holiday-world  of  the  place,  it  was 
little  wonder  that  His  Majesty  w^ould  not  expose  himself 
to  the  risk  of  a  similar  humiliation,  even  in  private. 
Twice  did  M.  Benedetti — hounded  on  by  ever  more 
frantic  telegrams  from  Paris — apply  for  an  audience  to 
reiterate  his  requests  of  the  morning,  and  twice  was 
he  informed  by  the  King's  aide-de-camp  that  His 
Majesty  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  had  already 
said.     "  I  have  just  met  the  King  at  the  station,'*  ran 

*  M.  BoncMlctti  nrfiniefl  (hat  this  sucldcii  change  in  the  dispontion  of 
the  King  was  brought  about  by  a  despatch  which  he  had  receiTed  about 
noou  on  tlio  same  day  from  Baron  Wertlier,  his  Ambassador  in  Fkris, 
wlio.  in  repiirting  an  interview  lie  had  (the  previons  tlay)  with  the  Dae  de 
Gramont,  wrote  that  the  latter  had  HUggested  as  the  best  means  of  avoid- 
ing a  rupture  tliat  King  William  slumld  writ«  a  letter  of  apology,  or 
at  lea^t  of  exi)lanation,  to  Napoleon.  But  the  Due  de  Gramont  (Giradar 
Despatch  of  'J-l-th  July)  eimtcsted  the  accuracy  of  Baron  Wertber*8 report 
(which  had,  according  to  Benedetti,  such  an  "unfortunate  effect'*  on  the 
King),  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  suggested  the  idea  of  His  Majesty 
'*  writing  a  letter  of  a]M)logy/'  Bismarck  himself  replied  to  Baron  Werther 
that  he  must  surely  have  misundcTstood  the  Due  de  Gramont,  but  thai,  Im 
any  case,  if  the  French  Government  wished  to  prefer  sncli  a  demand,  it 
had  1)etter  do  so  direct  through  its  own  Ambassador,  for  that  he  liiin«»M 
iBisnuirck)  would  never  take  it  upon  him  to  lay  sach  an  insulting  xequesk 
before  his  Sovejreign. 
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the  French  Ambassador's  concluding  telegram  (on  the 
14th).  "  He  simj)ly  said  he  had  nothing  more  to  tell 
me,  and  that  any  further  negotiations  would  be  con- 
ducted by  his  Government."  Count  Benedetti  left  for 
Paris,  King  William  returned  to  Berlin,  and,  from  the 
moment  of  their  parting,  France  and  Germany  were  in 
a  state  of  war. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  July,  two  days  before 
the  virtual  rupture,  Bismarck  had  arrived  in  Berlin 
from  Varzin — whence  he  had  been  suddenly 
summoned  by  telegraph  to  the  King's  side,  ecstatic  sword- 
He  knew  what  this  meant,  and  his  mood 
was  high.  Smoking  his  peaceful  pipe,  the  parish  clergy- 
man was  standing  at  his  door,  and  the  reverend  man 
gave  the  Chancellor  a  neighbourly  *' Good-day"  as  he 
swiftly  drove  past.  Bismarck  said  nothing,  but  imitated 
the  flourish  of  a  sword-cut  and  dashed  on  to  catch  the 
Berlin  express.  Arrived  in  Berlin,  he  had  a  conference 
with  Count  Moltke  and  the  War-Minister,  who  had  also 
both  hastily  returned  to  the  capital ;  and  this  council 
was  followed  by  an  interview  with  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  through.  It  was  Bismarck's 
intention  to  post  off  next  morning  to  Ems  ;  but  mean- 
while there  came  the  news  that  Prince  Leopold  had 
withdrawn  from  his  candidature,  and  every  one  in  Berlin 
concluded  that  all  danger  of  a  war  was  now  over.  So, 
too,  thought  Hismarck — doubtless  with  a  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment at  his  blithe  flourish  of  a  sword-whirl  thus 
turning  out  to  have  been  premature.  In  any  case,  both 
he  and  Moltke  prepared  to  return  to  the  country ;  and 

[I     H 
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Prince  Adalbert,  commanding  the  German  squadron 
whose  outward-bound  course  had  been  arrested  at  Ports- 
mouth, was  telegraphed  to  that  he  might  now  at  last 
proceed  upon  his  summer  cruise.  But  lo !  in  a  moment 
all  was  again  changed.  For  to  Berlin  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  was  flasliod  the  story  which  we  have  already 
rehited — how  M.  Benedetti  had  met  King  William  on 
the  Ems  j)romeiiadc  and  demanded  impossible  things 
of  His  ^lajesty,  and  how  the  latter,  deeply  wounded  by 
this  last  act  of  arrogance,  had  refused  to  see  the  French 
Ambassador  any  more.  Bismarck  shared  the  dis- 
satisfaction which,  as  he  told  Lord  A.  Loftus,  had  been 
produced  throughout  Prussia  by  the  too  conciliatory 
conduct  of  the  King ;  and  great,  therefore,  was  his 
delight  when  informed  by  the  King  himself  of  the  limit 
to  his  yieldingness. 

AVliether  Bismarck  now  repeated  his  ecstatic  sword- 
cut,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  one  of  the  first  things  he 
Exciti'inrnt  in     ^^^>  ^^^  rccoiviug  tlic  welcomc  despatch  from 
jkriiu.  Ems,  was  to  telegraph  its  substance  to  all 

the  representatives  of  Prussia  abroad,  and  late  on  the 
same  evening  special  editions  of  the  North  Gennan 
Gazi'ttc,  containing  the  brief  and  unpretending  telegram, 
were  distributc'd  gratis  in  Berlin.  And  tremendous 
was  its  effect  upon  the  capital,  which  suddenly  burst 
out  with  an  explosion  of  patriotic  feeling  long  pent  up. 
*'  As  though  a  stain  had  been  wiped  from  the  national 
escutcheon,  as  though  a  burden,  too  heavy  to  be  borne 
for  a  long  time  j)nst,  had  been  cast  oil*  at  last,  people 
were  thanking  God  that  their  honour  had  been  ulti- 
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mately  Vindicated  against  intolerable  assumption.  There 
was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  manly  and  worthy  con- 
duct of  the  King,  there  was  but  one  determination  to 
follow  his  example,  and  take  up  the  gauntlet  flung  in 
his  face."*  The  electrifying  telegram  had  been  pub- 
lished at  9  o'clock  P.M.,  and  by  10  the  square  in  front 
of  the  palace  was  crowded  with  an  excited  multitude, 
cheering  tlie  King,  and  shouting,  "  To  the  Khine ! 
To  the  Rhine  ! '' 

These,  too,  were  the  shouts  which  began  to  cleave 
the  sky  at  Paris,  where  a  terrific  huUaballoo  had  beeu 
raised  by  the  publication,  at  Berlin,  of  the     indtontion 
official  telegram  above  referred   to.      This  "'*' 

was  the  straw;  argued  the  Blench  Government,  which 
broke  the  camel's  back  ;  this  was  the  linal  drop  which 
made  the  capacious  cup  of  French  long-suffering  to 
overflow.  It  was  pretended  at  Paris  that,  on  the  night 
of  the  13th — in  sjiite  of  what  had  taKW  jjlace  at  Ems 
during  the  day — the  hopes  of  maintaining  peace  had 
not  wholly  vanished,  but  that  next  morning  brought 
with  it  the  certainty  that  France  must  draw  the  sword 
to  avenge  the  insult  deliberately  offered  her  by  Bis- 
marck's "declaring  to  the  public,  that  the  King  had 
affronted  the  French  Ambas.'iador."t  He  it  noted  tiiat 
the  French  Government  itself  did  not  accuse  the  King 
of  having  treated  its  representative  with  rudeness  or 
discourtesy.  J     No;  wliat  it  complained  o(  was  the  way 

■  Bpilin  OonvsiKimlont  of  The  Tinm. 
t  Tlip  One  iln  Gnni'int  t«  ItorA  Lyofu. 
*  ■'Mil  UitHiiim  m  Prima**." p. 370. 
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in  which  Bismarck  had  boasted  to  all  Europe,  "that 
France  had  been  affronted  in  the  person  of  her 
Ambassador."  13iit  Bismarck's  " boast  to  all  Europe" 
was  nothinij  but  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  what  had 
actually  occurred — of  that  our  readers  themselves  may 
judge.*  Was  it  logical,  therefore,  of  the  French  to 
behold  an  insult  in  the  public  recital  of  an  incident 
which  in  itself,  as  they  themselves  confessed,  implied 
no  purposeful  affront?  Or  was  it  reasonable  of  them  to 
rave  about  a  thrasonical  Note  from  Bismarck  to  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe,  when  there  was  evidence  of  nothing, 
a/fd  fc/icjf  there  was  nothing ^  but  a  brief  unvarnished 
telegram  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  its  foreign 
agents,  whom  it  was  bound,  in  the  circumstances,  to 
keep  informed  of  the  course  of  events  ? 

But  then  its  publication  ?     Well,  had  the  nation  not 
a  right,  at  such  a  momentous  crisis,  to  know  e^tactlj 

liow  it  stood  with  its  destinies?    But  What, 

Bismarck's  ' 

n.e"K;;;"'in<^^      thought  the  French,  were  the  destinies  of 

Germany  compared  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
France,  and  the  imperative  duty  of  every  other  nation  to 

*  Tlio  followinjr  is  the  toleffram  tlmt  was  nddressed  by  the  Pmssiui 
GovemiiK'iit  to  sonioof  its  n»piTKC'iitativ«'s  abroad,  niid  to  the  othor  Gremun 
Govoriiiuonts :  "After  tlio  news  of  the  n^iiuiioiation  of  the  hereditftTf 
Priiici'  of  Hoht'iizoU«M'ii  had  \wv.\\  officiaUy  croinmuiiicated  to  the  Iraperial 
French  GoviTiunciit  hv  the  R(»yal  Spaiiisli  Goveninientf  the  Frcneh 
Amhassador  at  Ems  furthor  (h^iiiandod  of  His  Majesty  the  King  to 
fliithoriso  liiin  to  t<'h><ri'ai)h  to  Paris  tlmt  His  MajoHty  the  King  engaged 
for  all  future  time  never  a^icain  to  pve  his  coiisoiit  if  the  HohenioUenis 
sliould  return  to  tluMr  eandidature.  His  Majesty  the  King  thereupon 
(leeliiu'd  to  receive  the  Freiu*1i  Ambassador  apraiu,  and  had  him  told  by  the 
adjutant  in  atten(hinee  that  Hitt  Majesty  had  iiothiug  further  to  eon^ 
nmn'-nte  to  the  Ambassador.'' 
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respect  and  spare  it  ?  The  French,  in  fact,  would 
behold  in  the  publislied  telegram  nothing  but  a  final 
and  wilful  provocation  on  the  part  of  "  M.  de  Bismarck," 
craftily  contrived  to  render  all  escape  from  war  im- 
possible; while  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
the  French  Government  of  catching  up  and  twisting  his 
innocent  conduct  into  a  justification  for  a  war  which  it 
had  long  been  meditating,  but  for  which  even  the 
Spanish  Crown  incident  had  failed  to  furnish  it  with  a 
plausible  enough  pretext.  And  not  only  was  this  the 
opinion  of  Bismarck,  but  it  was  also  the  strenuous 
contention  of  so  p;itriotic  and  anti-Prussian  a  French- 
man as  M.  Thiers,  whose  arguments  and  whose  eloquence 
were  drowned  in  the  frantic  cheers  with  which  the 
Legislative  Body  greeted  the  announcement  that  the 
thirsty  sword  of  insulted  France  had  already  leapt 
flashing  from  its  impatient  scabbard. 

This  announcement  was  made  on  the  15th  July  by 
the  Due  de  Gramont,  "  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  without  a  trace  of  emotion  disturbing 
his  handsome  features;"*  and  on  the  same  j£»rttai»ri.un- 
day  the  Crown  Prince  uf  Prussia,  accom- 
panied by  Bismarck,  Moltke.  and  Roon,  journeyed  by 
special  train  to  Brandenburg  to  meet  the  King,  who, 
after  parting  with  M.  Benedetti  at  Fms,  had  (^one  to 
Koblenz  to  visit  his  Queen.  From  the  Rhine  to  Berlin 
— for  Germany  was  already  all  on  fire — His  Majesty's 
homeward  way  was  a  veritable  triumphal  progress;  but 

iif  (be  war.  i^ivi^u  by  a  Fmicb  cumrapoudi'Ut 
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how  shall  we  describe  tlie  patriotic  rapture  with  which 
the  Kin<^  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital?  Never 
was  held  so  serious  a  Council  of  State  as  the  conference 
between  the  King  and  his  mighty  men  of  valour  in  the 
rail  wa)"- carriage  between  Brandenburg  and  Berlin,  and 
after\\ards  in  the  royal  palace  all  through  the  night  and 
far  into  the  summer  morning  hours. 

Orders  had  been  at  once  issued  to  mobilise  the  army 
of  the  North  German  Confederation ;  but  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  celerity  with  which  the  dis- 

T'nivorsiil  •' 

tVic''(Vi?nmn  baudcd  warriors,  ctisting  aside  the  plough 
peoD  e.  ^^^  J  ^j^^  pruning-hook,  rushed  to  their  various 

standards,  was  the  universality  wherewith  the  non- 
combatant  portion  of  the  nation  rose  to  sign,  as  it  were, 
and  with  its  blood  if  need  be,  another  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Germany  was  unified ;  Bismarck's  work 
was  already  done.  There  is  nothing  in  all  history  that 
surpasses  in  grandeur  the  universal  and  instantaneous 
uprising  of  the  German  people  in  the  memorable  July 
days  of  1870.  Though  hating  war,  the  whole  nation 
glowed  with  a  holy  thankfulness  that  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing with  its  malevolent  and  implacable  foe  had  at  last 
come.  A  nimated  by  a  spirit  of  unparalleled  self-sacrifice, 
it  cast  all  its  jewels,  so  to  speak,  into  the  melting-pot 
of  the  war- treasury ;  and  it  was  possessed  by  a  fierce 
determination  to  do  and  conquer,  and  9wt  to  die.  For- 
irettinjr  the  internecine  strife  which  had  divided  them  a 
few  years  before ;  forgetting  their  difll'erences  of  race. 
religion,  and  political  aspiration — all  the  tongues  and 
tribes  of  the  Fatherland,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 


^ 
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Forest,  and  from  Kiinigsberg  to  Cologne,  ci-owded 
round  the  standard  of  Prussia  with  the  burning 
enthusiasm  of  the  old  Teutonic  Crusaders ;  and  the 
thrilhng  sound  of  tlie  French  war-trumpet  was  quickly 
drowned  in  the  tones  of  a  manj-millioned  German  choir 
which,  with  the  religions  fervour  of  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides before  a  battle,  and  with  the  patriotic  resolution  ot 
the  Scots  of  Bruce  on  the  field  of  Baunockbum,  burst 
forth  into  the  high  and  hymn-Hke  strains  of  "  Die 
Wacht  am  Bhein." 

On  the  day  (inth)  after  the  King's  return  to  Berlin, 
Bismarck  explained  to  the  Federal  Council  how  things 
came  to  their  present  pass— ^a  climax,  he 
said,  which  had  been  reached  by  the  mani-  of'm»t!i'crt*to 
f est  determination  of  France  to  force  upon  "■*  "  ■ 
Prussia  one  of  two  things — humiliation  or  war  ;  and 
two  days  later  (the  1  i-ith)  in  a  Circular  Despatch,  intended 
to  rebut  and  rectil'y  French  mis-statemeiits,  "he  wrote  :-^ 

"  We  are  reduced,  alas  I  to  the  neeeasity  of  B(«kinf{  for  tlie  true 
motives  of  the  war  in  the  worst  tra<libions  of  Louis  XiV.  and  of  tliB 
First  Empire^tnuiiiiiiiia  which  for  tha  [*st  UaJf-wiitiiry  h»v6  been 
liraiided  V>y  the  nations  and  govemmeutK  of  tho  civilised  world,  but 
wliicli  one  party  in  France  ntill  inscrilira  u{>on  its  biinnirr,  though 
Napoleon  111.,  as  we  witp  fain  to  Wievo,  had  sought  to  opiuiso  them. 
T!iis  aiUierence  to  tht'st-  ti'aditions  we  can  ouly  aBcrihe  to  the  worst 
instincts  of  hatred  and  jealousy  of  tho  welfare  aud  iiidopendencw  of 
( i.'miany,  as  well  as  to  the  endeavour  to  rtipress  freedom  (iu  Fnuicef 
by  entangling  it  in  a  foreign  war." 

On  the  19th,  the  day  after  this  was  writt'Cn.  the 
Ileichstag  met — it  had  only  three  sittings — and  was 
opened  by  the  King,  whose  intensely  patriotic  speech 
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evoked  a  perfect  storm  of  applause,  and  was  answered 
by  the  voting  of  an  address  of  unbounded  devotion,  and 
wliat  was  more  substantial,  by  a  vote  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  million  thalers — a  sum  equal  to  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  Prussian  debt.  In  the  course  of  the  first  sitting 
Bismarck  made  his  appearance,  and  briefly  informed  the 
House  that  he  had  just  received  from  the  French 
Charge  d'AfiUires  the  declaration  of  war — ^an  announce- 
ment which  produced  an  indescribable  scene  of  joyful 
excitement,  the  whole  House  rising  to  cheer,  and  the 
spectators  in  the  galleries  joining  in  with  salvoes  of 
hurrahs  and  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  King  !  '* 

Tlie  declaration  of  war,  as  J3ismarck  pointed  out  to 
Parliament  next  day,  as  well  as  in  a  Circular  Despatch 

The  dorinro-  *^  ^^^^  representatives  of  the  Confederation, 
tion  o  war.       «« ^^,,^^   ^j^^   g^.^^.    ^^^  ^^^^  communication 

we  have  received  from  the  French  Government  on  the 
subject  which  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  world 
for  the  last  fortnight." 

*'  .  .  Ilarely  lias  any  iiiipoi-tant  event  occuiTed  in  European 
liistoiy,  where  ilw  documents  have  been  of  so  scanty  a  description. 
To  hring  matters  to  the  pitch  they  have  now  attained,  Count  Bene- 
(h;tti  liad  recoui'se  to  private  conversations,  wliich  I  need  not  tell 
you  ^vere  a  mere  coniidential  interchange  of  opinion,  and,  from  an 
international  point  of  view,  without  any  binding  force.  Appa- 
rently (^igaging  in  friendly  chat  with  His  Majesty,  Count  Benedetti 
endeavouri'd  to  extract  declarations  which,  even  had  they  been 
given,  would  nevrr  have  had  any  official  validity  unless  subsequently 
coniiiincd  and  ratified  by  the  King  in  his  cajmcity  of  Sovereign. 
l*ut  the  iirmness  of  His  Maj<^sty'8  character  prevented  any  such 
declarations  being  made."     .     . 

"The  motives  for  the  war  declared  against  us  are  stated  to  be^ 


.^ 
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Hia  Majesty's  declitiiiig  to  pledge  his  word  tbat  the  elevation  of  a 
Prussian  prince  to  the  Spanish  throne  should  at  no  time  hereafter  takn 
place  with  his  consent ;  and  the  alleged  notification  to  the  Cabinets 
of  our  refusal  to  rei.-eiva  the  French  Ambassftdor  and  to  negotiate 
farther  with  him. 

"To  this  we  briefly  reply  :  His  Majesty  the  King,  with  perfect 
respect  for  the  indejicn deuce  and  antonouiy  of  the  SpauiNli  nation, 
and  the  riglit  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Hohei.KolIern  to  decidt; 
for  themselves,  has  neier  thought  of  trying  to  place  the  hereditary 
Prince  on  the  Spanish  tliroiie.  The  demand  of  aasiirancea  from  His 
Majesty  with  regard  to  tlie  future  waa  an-ogant  and  unjustifiable. 
The  assumption  of  a  mental  reservation,  or  any  hostile  intention 
on  tlic  part  of  the  King  towards  Fnuite,  is  a  totally  gratuitous 
invention. 

"  The  alleged  notiflcatiou  to  the  Cabinets  ne\-er  took  place  ;  nor 
did  we  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the  Ambassador  of  the  Emi)eror  nf 
the  French,  The  Ambassador  Dover  attem|>ted  to  enter  on  olliciiil 
ni^otiations  with  His  JIajesty'a  Government  on  this  subject  He 
nierely  introduced  the  quextion  in  personal  and  private  conversations 
with  His  Miijesty  at  Kms, 

"  The  German  natiun,  within  and  beyond  the  Confederation,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  preferring  these  doniouds,  the  Frendi 
Government  wished  to  subject  lis  to  a  hiimilintiou  which  the  country 
cannot  endure;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  desire  and  intentions  of 
Prussia,  war  has  been  forced  on  us  by  France. 

"  The  whole  civilised  world  will  acknowledge  that  the  g^unds  for 
war  assigned  by  France  do  not  exist,  and  are  nothing  but  preKuicA 
and  invention." 

The  better,  moreover,  to  open  the  eyes  of  Europe  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  motives  for  the  war,  Bismarck 
now  revealed  to  the  astonished  world  the  pi„,n,naiiit 
existence  of  several  draft  Treaties,  written  by  '"*'^""''* 
M.  lienedetti  on  the  official  paper  of  the  French  Etnhassy, 
by  which  Napoleon  had  repeatedly  tempted  and  invited 
Prussia  to  ally  herself  with  him  in  perpetrating  great 
public  crimes.     We    have    already   interwoven   in    our 
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narrative  the  history  of  these  dark  and  disgraceful  nego- 
tiations., which  fell  within  the  period  immediately  before 
and  after  the  war  with  Austria  (1806) ;  *  and  we  therefore 
now  require  to  do  no  more  than  merely  refer  to  the 
effect  now  produced  by  their  divulgence  on  the  public 
mind  of  Europe.  Europe  was  thunderstruck  when,  on 
the  25th  July,  77n*  Times  revealed  the  predatory  Draft 
Treat}'  of  M.  Benedetti  (of  the  autumn  of  1866),  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon to  refrain  from  opposing  Bismarck's  German  policy 
— at  the  price  of  Belgium.  This  was  only  one  of  a  series 
of  offers  of  the  same  kind  in  regard  to  which  Bismarck, 
while  scorning  them  in  his  heart,  "  pursued  a  dilatory 
course  (from  motives  of  policy)  without  making  any 
promises."  It  can,  therefore,  readily  be  imagined  that 
the  feelings  of  Xapoleon  towards  Prussia  were  akin  to 
the  fury  arising  from  the  ''  spretae  injuria  fonnaey^  were 
those  of  the  false  lover  whose  suit  had  been  repeatedly 
rejected  by  the  object  of  his  pretended  affections.  *'  My 
impression/'  wrote  ]iismarck,t  "is  that  the  conviction 
at  h^ngth  dawning  upon  the  Emperor,  that  no  extension 
of  the  French  boundaries  would  be  attainable  with  our 
assistance,  has  led  him  to  the  resolution  of  attempting 
it  despite  our  op])osition."  Europe,  indeed,  could  not 
doubt  this,  and  public  opinion  throughout  the  civilised 
world  was  almost  unanimous  in  laying  the  wanton  blood- 
guiltiness  of  the  war  at  the  door  of  France.  Vainly  did 
the  Puc  de  Gramont  and  M.  Benedetti  seek  to  explain 
away  and  weaken  the  I'orce  of  the  damning  revelations 

»  Sec  ante,  pp.  373,  404,  aud  424.        f  Circular  Despatch,  29tli  July. 
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made  by  Bismarck  ;  for  tlie  only  result  of  the  mutual 
recriminations  now  indulged  in  was  the  further  em- 
bittermeut  of  the  two  uatioas,  and  the  frustration 
of  the  mediatorial  offices  of  the  Powers  in  favour  of 
peace. 

For  some  of  the  Powers  had  been  fond  enough  to 
hope  that  peace  might  still  be  preserved.  Lord  A. 
Loftus  expressed  the  willingness  of  England  y^„  Mumtta 
to  undertake  the  task  of  mediation,  to  which  " '"«"""°"' 
Uismarck  replied*  that  Prussia  would  be  happy  to  avail 
herself  of  England's  offer,  if  France  first  exprfsscd  her 
readiness  to  accept  it.  But  this  France  declared  to  be 
impossible;  and  meanwhile  the  avalanche  of  war, 
already  loosened  in  its  lofty  seat,  began  to  slip  away,  nor 
could  its  downward  and  destructive  course  be  stayed  by 
the  holding  up  of  horror-stricken  hands  on  the  part  of 
the  Pope.  Ill  a  subsequent  chapter— that  ou  the  "  Kul- 
turkampf" — we  shall  show  that  the  Franco-German 
war  was  not  only  welcome  to  the  Pope,  but  to  some 
extent  also  his  own  handiwork — that  it  was,  iu  fact, 
tlie  resultant  of  nearly  equal  forces  emanating  from 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Vaticau.f  Meanwhile  we  need 
simply  record  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  justify  his  claim 
to  be  called  "  the  vicar  of  the  God  of  Peace  on  earth," 
I'ius  IX.  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia  with  an  offer  of 
mediation.     But  blood  had  already  been  spilt,  and  the 


*  "  Tlio  EngliHii  8gi>nte  write  t«  ns  in  EngliHli.  ani]  we  iiu-iwer  tliMo  in 
iTiuan."  he  s&iiL,  tii  thi-  iutunse  grDtiticaliuu  of  liis  Chutriitiatic  oauat^- 

t  See  l>.  'J62,  Vul.  II.  of  this  nurk. 
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war-avalanches  from  two  opposing  mountain-tops  were 
thundering  down  to  crash  together  in  the  valley.  France 
liad  addressed  an  Ultimatum  to  the  Southern  States, 
leaving  them  the  option  between  neutrality — in  which 
case  their  territorv  would  not  be  touched — or  war,  when 
they  would  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  But 
tlie  Southern  States,  disdaining  to  be  thought  "  bom 
idiots,"*  merely  replied  by  placing  their  armies  under 
the  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  the  helmeted 
hosts  of  all  Gennany — marshalling  in  silent,  swift,  and 
machine-like  array — swept  on  to  their  sacred  and 
imperilled  river,  chanting  the  patriotic  psalm  which,  not 
much  less  than  the  needle-gun,  helped  them  on  to  vic- 
tory : — 

*•  Zaiu  Ji/n'tUj  zitm  Hhein,  zicm  Deiitsc/ien  Shein^ 
]Vir  A  He  wollen  Jliiler  8*>in; 
Jjif'h  Vaterland  mayst  ruhig  aein^ 
Fvst  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  BIietH." 

y  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war 
the  united  armies  of  Germany,  numbering  about  one 
and  a  fifth  million  of  men,  had  been  mobilised,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  this  colossal  force  moved  down  to  the 

western  frontier.     And  when  the  swift  but 

DiKTiiiirck  and  Mi  ip  in*  i  .« 

Moitke  silent  w^ork  ot  marshallms:  was  done,  the 

brighten  up.  *^  ' 

King  of  Prussia,  with  more  than  seventy 
summers  on  his  brow,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
dreadnought  and  determined  **  Watch  on  the  Ithine."t 

*  The  oxprcBsioii  used  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Heaae  (Dannttidt) 

(lovernnieiit  iu  reprinting  Nn])oleoir8  Ultimatum, 
t  HiMtory  of  t}ie  War  by  the  Grand  General  Staff. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  3Ist  Jiilj.His  Miijestyleffc  for  the 
seat  of  war  (Mayence  was  the  first  head- quarters),  being 
accompanied,  among  others,  hy  Bismarck,  "  who  had 
some  days  previously  partaken  of  the  sacrament  in  his 
own  room."  And  iu  the  train  of  Bismarck  himself 
were  the  chief  ftnictionanes  of  the  Foreign  Office  which, 
like  the  army,  had  also  been  "  mohilisetl "  for  service 
in  the  field.  Like  Moltke,  who  "  looked  ten  years 
younger "  *  when  the  war  became  certain,  Bismarck 
brightened  at  the  prospect  of  a  life,  full  of  hardshipa 
and  dangers  though  it  was  sure  to  be,  that  would  do 

•  "  Witli  that  tLe  CLaiicellor  came  to  ajicnk  nf>oiit,  Moltke,  and  liow  he    . 
lidd  held  out  bravely  over  ILl'  sherry  pnneh.lHiw),  and  been  plesssnter  thui  ' 
,-ver.     Some  one  mn«rkpd  that   the    GenemJ  looked  wonderfully  well.  I 
'  Yes.'  s)ud  the  Chief,  'aud  I.  too,  h&Te  not  been  so  wel!  for  &  bug  tints   \ 
as  DOW.'     Tliat  is  the  nar— findeH]>(K-ially  with  him.     It  in  his  hnsineHa.     I     \ 
remember  when  the  S|iBjii«h  was  this  bnruing  qn(«tiou  tlint  he  looked  at     1 
onee  ten  yenra  yonngcr.     When  I   told  him  the  Holieiizollem  Prini^  hud      \ 
given  the  thiu^  np,  he  beemue  all  at  itnee  quite  old  aud  fforu -looking ;  but      I 
when  the  Freueh  made  diffieultiea,   Mnltkn  was   frckh  and  yoauf;  again 
immeiiiately." — Busch.  ' 

The  December  08831  number  of  the  JJcu^wftc  Revue  eon  tain  nl  snmo 
interoflling  reminiseenoeH  of  the  wnr  of  18(<l  fnim  thr  luprra  of  the 
deeeajied  Herr  von  Freydurf ,  Miuinler  of  Badeu.  who  repaired  t-oVernaillw  to 
take  [Mirt  in  tbe  negotintlona  for  the  outry  uf  th«  Soutlii^m  States  into  th« 
Norlli  Germau  Confi'il.'mtion,  Dining  with  6i»niiirek  ooee,  tho  latter  aald 
to  bim : — "  He  had  nlwayM  f<iresraa  that  thv  Qtiriiian  queMtluii  euukl  uoror 
be  Nettled  wiihont  a  nnr  with  Franm.  Mild  it  was  always  hii  im<l<«ronT  In 
)>reveut  war  with  two  enemies  hreaking  out  at  til''  «amn  Ijtue.  His 
Karlslwd  wator-cnre  Imd  bti-n  Hint  uiterruptwl  by  the  iliplomnlie  iwgoti*- 
tions  mid  thi-ii  by  the  wnr,  aTiil  he  wbj<  nfmid  hix  health  would  break  down 
iiltngi'tlicr;  but  bo  liiul  only  been  a  few  dnyaui  the  field  whm  hefnlt  com. 
]i!rtely  restored.  It  was  at  Met*,  where  ha  hwl  a  few  days  of  idlounw.  that 
he  lw(ijui  to  ffrow  ill  again.  For  the  rtst,  hn  nndnrcd  all  the  ordinary 
fatitfuc'H  iind  hardshijjH.  Mud  ofti>u  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  uionud  of  bn>Fid 
and  biieon— [irovendiT  nhich  he  had  never  before  dreatniil  hu  eonld  livn 
on,  Wbeii  anything  was  really  reqninxl  to  bn  done  he  did  It  williu)-ly. 
Mild  throve'  upon  it ;  but  uuneeeaaary  bbuiir  always  worried  him  auil  nuule 
liiui  liiliuuH  and  his  reins  to  swell,  and  thosr  were  hi*  niliiiellt'.'' 
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liim  more  good  than  all  the  medicines  and  mineral 
waters  lie  had  just  been  taking ;  and,  buckling  on  his 
sword,  the  Chancellor  sallied  forth  with  his  Sovereign  to 
do  the  diplomatic  work  of  the  campaign  at  the  head  of 

a  devoted  band  of  privy-councillors,  secre- 
offlc*-  •luobii-     tanes,  cipherers,  newspaper-hacks,  conners 

and  cooks.  With  these  attendants,  or 
"  Zei/fe,"  liismarck  accompanied  the  King  through  the 
war,  extemporising  a  Bureau,  or  Field  Foreigfn-Office, 
wherev(T  he  halted,  and  transacting  an  enonnous  amount 
of  work.  The  ''  Lente''  lived  much  with  their  lord, 
often  under  the  same  roof,  generally  eating  off  the  same 
table ;  and  tlieir  devotion  was  rewarded  by  the  con- 
fidence of  tluar  '*  Chief,"  as  they  called  him,  who,  when  in 
their  mid.st,  unbosomed  himself  on  all  conceivable  topics, 
and  laid  down  the  law  with  the  uncontradicted  dog- 
matism of  a  Dr.  Johnson  among  his  mute  admirers  at 

the  ^litre.  Nor,  happily,  did  the  Chancellor 
iia1?its7n  till'       lack  his  ]ioswell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 

tented  lield. 

for  a  record  of  much  that  his  master  said 
and  did  (luring  the  campaign,  and  for  the  following 
general  account  of  his  hero's  habits  of  life  in  the  tented 

field*  :— 

*  **irisin.Mn'k  in  the  Frniiro-Gcnnan'War,"  hriiij?  an  anthorised  trans- 
Intioii  iMjicniillan  and  Co.,  l><7Jh  of  tin*  "l^/Vrnti rr A*  und,  Seine  LeuU**  of 
Dr.  Moritz  Biiscli.  a  Saxon  jonrnalisi  of  jjroat  talouts  and  ezpcrirace, 
who  ii(*\.v{\  as  Pn'>^s.S«M'r«'tni'y  to  i\w  CliancoUor  dnrinjif  the  oainpaign  of 
]S7o — 7].  ;ni(l  thus  ha<l  a  ^oorl  o]){)<)rtunity  of  noting  many  of  his  master's 
^ayinJrs  Jnid  d«>inifs.  Avlii<'h  lio  lias  ri'mnhMl  with  jrn*at  fidelity.  The 
hiMorital  wiU'tli  of  those?  two  viilnnit's  of  *"  BiMnarrkiana '*  is  pretty  well 
(•liaractcrJM'd  hy  Dr.  IJnsch  liinisclf  in  tlio  following  {mssnge  from  his 
Diarv  of  th«'  War: — 

'  J  Muiy  pcrlmps  mention,  that  at  dinner  Abckcn  remarked,  I  forget 
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"The  Chancellor  wore  miifonn  during  the  whole  of  the  war, 
generally  the  undress  of  the  yellow  regiment  of  heavy  Landwehl- 
cavalry,  with  its  -vthiM!  cap  unil  great  top-boots.  When  riding,  after 
a  battle,  or  in  watching  ila  course,  he  wore  a  black  leather  ca«c, 
fastened  by  a  stmp  round  the  chest  and  hack,  wliich  held  a  field 
glass,  and  sometimes  a  revolver  and  a  sword.  During  the  first  months 
he  generally  wore  as  a,  decoration  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  ;  afterwardii  he  also  wore  the  Iron  Cross,  I  never  saw  hlUi 
but  once,  in  Versailles,  in  ii  di-esising-gown,  and  then  ho  was  not  well 
— his  health  was  excellent  through  the  whole  campaign.  During  the 
journey  he  generally  drove  with  Councillor  Abeken,  since  dead ;  and 
once,  for  several  daya  in  succession,  with  me  also.  As  ta  ijuartars,  he 
was  most  easily  satiatied,  and  even  where  better  were  to  be  had,  ho 
put  up  with  the  most  modest  accommodation.  At  Versailles,  when 
colonels  and  majoi-s  had  splendidly  furnished  suites  of  apartmeiita, 
the  Chancellor,  all  the  five  niontlis  we  were  there,  was  content  wit^ 
two  little  rooms,  of  which  one  was  study  as  well  as  bodctuvmbor,  and 
the  other,  on  the  ground  floor,  though  neither  spacious  nor  elegant, 
served  as  a  reception-room.  Once,  in  the  scliool-houso  at  Clermont, 
in  Argonne,  where  we  stayed  some  days,  he  had  not  even  a  hed,  so 
that  we  had  to  make  hiui  up  one  on  the  floor. 

"  During  the  jouriiey  we  generally  drove  close  behind  the  King'n 
carriage.  We  staifd  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  oRiially  accom- 
plished nearly  forty  En^liih  miles  aiiay.  On  arriving  at  our  quarters 
for  tliH  night  we  ;it  once  establiahed  a  Bureau,  in  which  work  wo* 
seldom  wanting,  espfcially  when  Uie  fluid- telegraph  reached  na  ;  by 

now  in  what  conuecliim,  tiint  J  was  kcopiug  a  tery  OMel  diaiy.  Bi>Iil(in 
cuufimied  this,  and  xnl-]  in  liia  llrely  way, '  ¥«e,  ha  writi'a,  "  At  :M5,  Coiuit, 
or  Buruu  So-and-HO  snid  tliia  ur  thai,  tu  uie,"  m  If  li«  ('i;p(^t«d  some  day  tu 
have  to  sn-csr  to  ii.'  Ahrkcn  was  "f  opiniun  that  it  wmild  our  diiy  bn  n 
vidunbic  soan-c  of  liislurical  knowledge,  and  ho  hnpod  ho  might  live  to 
read  it,  I  said  that  it  ccrloiiily  would  be,  aud  trostworthy,  Uw,  even  if  it 
were  thirty  yenrH  liefurc  it  apjiGared.  Tim  Cliiuf  ntoilist,  and  uiid, '  Te*, 
in..>pli-  will  then  say.  Of.  Buschii  cap,  3.  p.  1»."' 

Wo  will  ouly  lubl  Uiut  to  Dr.  BuhcIi'b  book  w«  are  indebted  for  many  of 
the  inci drills,  cpiuicius.  and  remarks  int^^rwaTeii  in  nnr  narmtiTO  of  the 
Prince's  life ;  and  tlist  whenever  we  liave  had  ueraniuD  to  ijiiute  from  bis 
Diiiry  at  die  FraneiLllcniinii  War,  wii  hare  gfacrally  ilimc  so  ia  tJic  wiinla 
of  liis  Eii'-lish  trau«latiir. 
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its  moans  tlie  Cliancellor  again  became — what,  indeed,  he  alwajB  was 
at  this  time,  witli  hriof  interruptions — the  centre  of  the  civilised 
world  of  Euroi)e.  Even  where  we  only  halted  for  one  nighty  restlessly 
active  himself,  he  k(^pt  all  about  him  in  constant  employment  till  quite 
late.  Onlurlies  came  and  went,  couriers  arrived  with  letters  and 
U^legrams,  and  were  immediately  sent  off  again.  According  to  the 
directions  of  the  Chief,  the  Councillors  prepared  notes  and  orders ; 
the  cl(?rks  copied  and  registered,  ciphered  and  deciphered.  Material 
streamed  in  frf)m  all  poiuts  of  the  compass  in  the  shape  of  reports, 
<iuestions,  articles  in  tin;  newspapers,  and  such-like,  most  of  which 
recpired  immediate  att^^ntion. 

"  The  almost  superhuman  capacity  of  the  Chancellor  for  work, some- 
times creating,  and  sometimes  appropriating  and  sifting  the  labours 
of  oth(u*s,  his  [)ower  of  solving  the  most  difficult  problems^  of  at  once 
seeing  tlic;  right  thing,  and  of  ordering  only  what  could  be  practically 
done,  was,  perhaps,  never  so  wonderfully  displayed  as  at  this  time ; 
and  this  inc^xliaustible  powt»r  of  work  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
his  strength  was  kept  up  with  so  little  sleep.  The  Minister  lived  in 
the  field  much  as  he  did  at  home.  Unless  an  expected  battle  sum- 
moned him  b(?fore  daybreak  to  the  army  at  the  side  of  the  King,  he 
gencTally  rose  late,  as  a  rukj  about  ten  o'clock.  But  he  passed  the 
night  sleepless,  and  fell  over  only  when  the  morning  light  shone 
through  his  window.  Often,  hardly  out  of  bed,  and  not  yet  dressed, 
he  began  to  think  and  work,  to  read  and  make  notes  on  despatcheSi 
to  study  the  newspapeis,  to  give  iiLstructions  to  the  Councillors  and 
other  fellow-workers,  to  put  (piestions  or  State  pi'oblems  of  the  most 
\  arious  kinds,  even  to  write  or  dictate.  Later  in  the  day  there  were 
visits  to  n*ceive,  or  audiences  to  give,  or  a  statement  to  bo  made  to 
the  King.  'Hum  came  the  study  of  despatches  and  maps^  the  correc- 
tion of  papers  he  had  oi-dered  to  be  pn^pared,  the  jotting  down  of 
ideas  witli  the  well-known  big  pencil,  the  composition  of  letters,  the 
news  to  be  t(rlegra])lied  or  sent  to  the  papers  for  publication,  and  in 
tlui  midst  of  all  this  th(»  rcjccjption  of  unavoidable  visitors,  who  must 
sometinies  have  been  far  from  welcome.  It  was  not  till  two  or  often 
tliree  o'clock  that  the  Chancellor,  in  places  where  a  lialt  of  any  length 
was  made,  allow(?d  himself  a  little  breathing- time  ;  then  he  generally 
took  a  ride  in  the  n(?ighbourhood.  Afterwai'ds  he  went  to  work 
again  till  dinner  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
the  latest  he  was  back  once  more  in  his  room,  at  his  writing-taUe^ 
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iiiidniglit  frequently  finding  him  reading  or  putting  his  thoughts  on 
paper. 

"  The  Count  differed  from  other  men  in  the  matter  of  sleep,  and 
he  arranged  his  meal-times  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  eggs ;  after 
tliat,  generally  nothing  till  dinner  in  the  evening.  He  very  seldom 
took  a  second  breakfast,  and  then  only  tea,  which  was  served  between 
nine  and  ten  o^clock.  Thus,  with  very  few  exceptions,  he  ate  only 
once  during  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  but  then,  like  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  ate  plentifully  and  with  appetite.  .  .  Count  von  Bis- 
niarek  kept  a  good  table,  which,  when  circumstances  permitted,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  a  very  good  table.  This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  at 
Kheinis,  Meaux,  Ferri^res,  and  Versailles,  where  the  genius  of  an 
artist  who  wore  the  livery  of  the  household  prepared  breakfasts  and 
(liumjrs  for  us,  to  which  persons  accustomed  to  simple  fare  did  justice, 
f(^eling  almost  as  if  they  were  sitting  in  Abraham's  bosom,  especially 
whon,  beside  tlie  other  good  gifts  of  God,  champagne  was  not  wanting 
iu  the  list  of  drinkables.  For  such  feasts  the  travelling  kitchen  con- 
tained pewter-plates,  tumblers  of  some  silver-like  metal,  gilt  inside, 
and  cups  of  the  same  kind.  During  the  last  five  months  of  the 
(rainj>ai^'n,  presents  from  home  added  grace  to  our  hospitable  board : 
for  homo,  as  it  was  right  it  should,  thought  lovingly  of  its  Chancellor, 
and  liberally  sent  him  dainty  gifts  both  solid  and  fluid,  corned  geese, 
game,  fish,  pheasants,  cakes,  capital  beer,  and  fine  wine,  with  many 
other  excellent  things." 

Oil  the  2nd  of  August,  King  William  at  Mayence 
assumed  command  of  the  united  German  armies,  praying 
that  the  God  of  battles  might  smile  on  his  pranco cnwhed 
righteous  cause  ;  and  in  exactly  a  month  *^»n»onii^ 
from  tliis  date  all  France  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
blecdin}^,  disorganised,  demoralised,  without  an  army, 
without  a  Government,  without  an  Emperor.  "  Verily, 
iu  all  history,"  as  Carlyle  wrote,*  "there  is  no  instance 
of  an  insolent,  unjust  neighbour,  that  ever  got  so  com- 

♦  Letter  to  The  Timet. 
I    I 
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plete,  instantaneous,  and  ignominious  a  smashing  down, 
as  France  now  got  from  Grermany/'  The  breath  of 
Europe,  of  the  whole  world,  was  taken  away  by  the 
bewildering  events  of  those  stupendous,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  days.  Never  before  had  modem  war  been 
waged  on  such  a  colossal  scale ;  never  with  such  consum- 
mate genius,  endurance,  and  organisation  on  one  side, 
or  with  such  utter  headlessness,  treachery,  corruption, 
incapacity,  and  chaotic  confusion  on  the  other. 

We  are  sorely  tempted  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  summary  of  the  military  operations  of  this  unparal- 
leled and   ever-fascinating  campaign  ;    but 

Military  plan  ii  i  n  i  •  mi  •! 

oftiiecaiii-         the -scheme  oi  our  narrative  will  permit  us 

paign.  ^ 

to  do  nothing  more  than  take  them  along 
the  strategic  route  by  which  Bismarck  followed  the 
King  from  Mayence  to  Versailles  (7th  August  to  5th 
November).  As  it  was  the  Chancellor's  fortune  to  be 
present  at  the  crowaiing  victory  of  Koniggratz,  so  it  also 
fell  to  him  to  be  a  personal  witness  of  the  two  battles 
which  decided  the  issue  of  the  French  war — Gravelotte 
and  Sedan. 

As  in  the  Bohemian  campaign,  the  German  forces 
were  (at  first)  again  divided  into  three  armies,  under 
the  command  of  General  Steinmetz,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  the  Crown  Prince  respectively.  To  seek 
out  the  foe  as  fast  as  possible  and  smite  him  where  he 
stood — was  the  simj)le  general  principle  of  Moltke's 
strategy  at  the  outset  of  the  war  ;  and  it  was  promptly 
applied.  To  the  Cro^\^l  Prince  of  Prussia,  Queen  Vic- 
toria's son-in-law,  fell  the  honour  of  striking  the  first 
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blow.  While  the  Parisian?,  in  exalted  Te-Beum  mood, 
were  chanting  the  phantasmal  victory  of  the  national 
arms  at  Saarbriiek,  where  poor  "  Prince  Thctiret 
Lulu  "  heroically  underwent  his  baptism  of  '"^'i"- 
fire  (and  "  picked  up  a.  spent  bullet,  whereat  the  soldiers 
wept  "),*  the  heir  of  the  future  German  Emperor,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  which  was  partly  composed  of  Southern 
troops,  fell  furiously  upon  the  French  at  Weissenburg 
and  smote  them  hip  and  thigh  (4th  August).  Granting 
himself  no  less  than  his  opponent  scanty  breathing- 
space,  the  Crown  Prince  (on  the  6th)  again  assaulted 
MacMahon  at  Worth,  and  tumbled  back  the  Due  de 
Magenta's  overweening  hosts  in  hideous  ruin— -partly 
on  Strashurg,  and  partly  on  Clialons.  This  was  on  the 
extreme  German  left;  and  meanwhile  the  right  wing, 
commanded  by  Steinmetz,  all  too  prodigal  of  his  soldiers' 
blood,t  carried  with  terrific  carnage  the  Spicheren 
heights,  and  all  but  annihilated  Frossard's  Corps.  All 
Germany  was  aflame  with  joy.  The  spoils  were  im- 
mense, the  glory  was  great,  the  omena  were  all  against 
the  French. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Moltke  was  called  upon  to 
display  that  strategy  which  achieved  results  unpanillclod 

*  Tclepram  of  liis  father. 

f  Tlio  CliuDcclIor  M.u\  iif  SteiiuiiRlK  tlwt  "  lu<  luwl  nutdp  %  hntl  iisc  of 
llii-  rcHlly  prtMiigioiiH  bravery  of  iinr  troop* — a  blood -siioiiil  111  rift."  And 
oil  niKillicr  oorasion :  "  StoiumptB  is  cuuni^iwiui  but  >elf.wUlu<l.  kiuI  rsiu 
I)c-yuiii1  mcRBnru.  In  the  Reicbato^  he  nlnnys  kept  inMr  tba  Prrtiiilent's 
rliiiir,  nod  stood  np  bo  that  every  oii»  eoald  aoe  him  wvU.  Hp  mquettod 
alHo  B8  if  pnying  gtcnt  nttoiitioii,  and  made  notm  un  papRf.  Hn  whs  think- 
in}.'  all  till'  time  that  tliv  ucirsjMpeni  would  t«kn  notlcci  of  thJH,  Mid  praiw 
IiIm  M'al,  and  unless  I  am  luislakeii.  bv  did  nul  uuHMLcubito." 

I  I  2 
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in  tlie  history  of  the  world.  How  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  exploded  fragments  of  the  French  army,  was  now  the 
problem  of  the  campaign,  and  it  was  magnifioentlj 
solved.  Detaching  part  of  his  force  to  invest  Stras- 
burg,  whither  a  portion  of  MacMahon's  defeated  troops 
had  fled,  the  Crown  Prince  with  the  rest  of  his  strength 
started  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Due  de  Magenta,  who 
was  lieading  back  towards  Chalons  by  way  of  Nancy.* 
The  relics  of  Frossard's  Corps  had  retreated  on  Metz  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Bazaine,  who  disposed  of  a  force 
of  about  250,000  men ;  and  to  the  First  and  Second 
(jrerman  Armies  fell  tlie  task  of  thwarting  the  manifest 
intention  of  Bazaine  likewise  to  retire  on  Chalons, 
where,  giving  the  hand  to  MacMahon,  he  might  present 
a  united  wall  of  300,000  men  to  the  invading  Germans. 
It  was  to  superintend  the  frustration  of  this  evident 
plan   of   Jiazaine   that,  on    the   7tli  August    (the  day 

after  AVorth  and  Spicheren),  Kinff  William 
^VoiVkos  (with  Bismarck  in  his  suite)  left  Mayence 

for    the    Upp^r    ]\Ioselle.      Passing    over 
the    Saarbri'ick   battlefields,  headquarters    reached    St. 

« 

Avoid  on  the  11th  (where  Bismarck  vainly  scoured 
the  country  in  search  of  his  two  sons,  serving  as 
privates  in  the  Dragoon  Guards)  ;  and  Henry  on  the 
1 3th,  whence  the  '*  King  and  the  Chancellor,  on  the 
15th,  made  a  sort  of  recormoitring  tour  to  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  !Metz,  and  saw  Steinmetz."t    On  the  previous 

*  A  pflaueo  at  ii  niaj)  will  make  this  part  of  our  narratiye  clearer. 

t  '•  1  ili<l  not  tliiiik  a  month  ago,"  sjiid  13i8inar«*k  to  his  Leuie,  "  tlwt  1 
kIiouM  be  drinkinji:  tea  with  yon  gentlemen  hen>  to-day  in  a  peasant's  house 
ii»  J^r-^ury."    And  then  he  called  hi8  Press  Socret^iry  (Dr.  Bosch)  to  give 
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day — the  14th — part  of  Moltke's  strategic  plan  had 
already  been  accouipiished.  Steinmetz  had  been  ordered 
to  detain  the  enc^my  as  long  as  possible  on  the  rig;ht 
bank  of  the  Moselle  (east  of  Metz) ;  to  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  was  assigned  the  duty  of  sweeping  round  to  the 
south,  and  barring  the  westward  road  out  of  the  fortress 
to  Verdun-Chalons  ;  while  the  two  commanders  should 
then  join  hands,  and  encompass  the  stronghold  with  an 
impervious  ring  of  fire  and  steel.  On  the  14th,  as  said, 
Steinmetz  had  given  successful  battle  to  the  retreating 
French  at  Courcellos,  retarding  their  retreat  by  at  least 
a  day ;  and  meanwhile  the  "  Ked  Prince  "  was  hasten- 
ing by  forced  marches  up  the  Moselle  and  round  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  place  himself  ocAera^  of  the  Verdun  road, 
For  long  it  was  a  neck-and-neck  race.  Who  shall 
win  ?  Will  Bazaine  escape?  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  IGth,  Bismarck  with  the  King 
arrived  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  the  distant  thunder  of 

liini  ilircctioDs  for  contrulicting  tlie  aaaertion  of  tlio  C(m«titutionnvl  thiit 
Iht-  Fni8«iRns  burnt  dovrii  evei^tliing  iu  tliur  lUArrh  tJiniiifrh  Ftbhw,  nuil 
li-ft,  Qotliiiig  but  mins  bclijad  tliem,  "  of  which,  with  ovtrry  opportnnity  to 
kiiiiw  the  facts,  wo  could  houmllj  decl&rc  wc  bul  »wio  nothing."  "Smj 
tliifi,"  Hsid  the  Chnncellor,  cone  lulling  bin  dinM^tiuiiH  with  R^nt  tn  another 
Hrtii'lc  of  the  ConiitUuiianne!."i\uA  thrm  ims  nnvi-rbonn  tholnwtqDMlinii 
in  the  MiuiHt-erin)  Gotincil  nf  <^i>diug  Ssnrfarili'kciu  t«  tli0  French,  th« 
uiiittJ'r  not  having  been  mentioned  necpt  in  ouuAdtMitikl  emnmnnicatiiMi* ; 
iLiiil  lit  rourao  a  national  Miniater — one  in  HTmjtathf  witli  thp  Dfttiun&l 
fit'ling — could  not  therefore  CDtertfun  it.  Tet  tfaia  minuur  inajr  hnTi*  a 
littK-  fiiiindution :  it  niiiy  he  a  niiHUuderKtAndiug.  or  n,  p«rvc-nuou  of  tlic 
f.ivt  tljat  the  qni-Htion  whh  mooted  and  discnHsed  !u  the  Ulni>4t«rial  Council 
lieforc  1^64  whether  it  might  not  be  ardvisable  to  make  over  the  eual-minea 
Ht  Saarhriicken.  whieh  ftre  nation^]  property,  to  cotDpanic*.  1  pni)ioi«i!d 
to  jHiy  the  ciiKt  of  the  Schleawig-Holatt'tn  wnr  in  this  way.  but  the  thing 
<-Anii<  to  nothing  in  eiiiiBis|iieui-i)  of  the  King's  avcniua  tii  ui;  lueh 
transaction." 
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cannon  in  tlie  direction  of  Mctz  told  that  the  troops  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  already  leapt  upon  the 
liaunches  of  the  flying  deer.  For  six  mortal  hours 
during  that  sanguinary  and  scorching  August  day  did 
the  men  of  Brandenburg  (Third  Corps)  aloue,  against 
more  than  fivefold  odds,  hold  with  an  iron  and  in- 
flexible grip  the  struggling  game — making  up  for  their 
weakness  by  dashing  lialaclava-like  cliarges  of  cavalry 
against  Gallic  square  and  battery  —  till  evening  came 
and  brouglit  reinforcements  that  rolled  up  the  French, 
and  swept  them  back  upon  Gnivelotte-St.-Privat,  at 
right  angles  to  tlie  line  of  Bazaine's  attempted  escape. 
Heroically  fought  the  men  of  Brandenburg  who,  at 
A'ionville — Mai-s-la-Tour,  compelled  Bazaine  to  halt  and 
])repare  for  a  decisive  encounter,  with  his  face  to  Paris 
and  his  back  to  Metz. 

This   was   tlie   news  that  reached  headquarters  at 
Pont-a-Mousson* — twenty  miles  away — on  the  evening 


*  **  At  last  alxmt  tliroe  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  <he  16th  we  drove 
over  tho  slope  of  the  hill,  aiicl  dowu  iiLto  the  valley  of  the  MoseUe  towards 
Poiit.a-Mous.soii.  It  is  a  town  of  about  8,()00  inhabitants,  stretching  along 
both  sides  of  the  river,  over  which  is  a'  beantifnl  stone  bridge,  and  with  a 
lar^e  old  church  on  the  right  hank.  We  crossed  the  bridge  and  came 
into  a  niarket-phice  snrronnded  with  arcades,  hotels,  and  caf^  and  an  old 
town-house,  before  which  the  Saxon  infantry  were  lying  on  straw  spread 
on  the  ground.  Here  we  turned  into  the  Rue  Saint-Lanrent,  where  the 
Minister,  with  Alx^ken,  Keudell,  and  Count  Bismarck-Bohlen,  were  qoar- 
iered  in  a  small  mansion  at  tho  comer  of  the  Kue  Rangraf,  which  was 
covered  with  a  red-blossomed  climbing  plant.  His  involnntary  hoet  was, 
so  we  heanl,  an  old  gentleman  who  had  gone  off  with  madame  on  his 
travels.  The  Chancellor  took  possession  of  the  apartments  on  the  first 
floor,  which  looked  out  on  the  little  garden  at  the  back.  The  Bureau  was 
established  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  back  room,  and  a  smaller  room  next  it 
served  as  tin*  dining-rot)m." — Busch. 
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of  the  16fch  ;  and  by  four  o'clock  next  raoming  tliu  Chan- 
cellor was  in  the  saddlo  and  away  with  the  Kiiig  to 
inspect  the  battlefields  of  Mars-la- Tour,  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  Waterloo  that  was  b^iafo^'' 
to  follow  this  other  Quatre-Bras.  The  latter  '"""' 
duty  was  the  King's  concern,  but  what  absorbed  Bismarck 
was  the  search  for  his  suldier-sons,  whose  regiment,  he 
knew,  had  hurled  itself  in  self-sacrificial  fury  on  this 
vastly  out-numbering  French.  The  Chancellor's  boys — 
one  in  his  twenty-first,  the  other  only  in  his  eighteenth 
year — had  behaved  in  action  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
their  father.  Tlte  elder,  Herbert,  had  received  no  fewer 
than  three  shots — one  through  the  front  of  his  tunic, 
another  on  his  watch,  and  a  third  in  the  thigh ;  while 
his  brother,  Count  William  (the  King's  godson),  had 
come  out  of  the  deadly  welter  unscathed ;  and  thf 
Chancellor  "  related  with  manifest  pride  how  the  latter, 
witii  his  strong  arms,  had  dragged  out  of  the  fray  one 
of  his  comrades  who  was  wounded  hi  the  leg,  and  riddcu 
off  with  him  to  a  place  of  safety."*  After  searching 
about  for  some  time  over  the  bloody  battlefield,  the 
Chancellor  at  last  found  his  eldest  son  lying  in  a  farm- 
yard, where  there  were  also  a  considerable  number  of 
other  wounded  men. 

*  ■■  Diirlnft  the  ntUck  at  Mars-la-Tnnr,"  »niil  Biflinarek  on  Knottier 
oi'caHL'm.  "  Count  Bill'H  liorsc  stumbled  with  lilin  at  a  dead  ur  wuiiiided 
(iiiul.  lyiJi^  iicfurc  him,  n-ithiu  fifty  feet  of  tlin  Fnmeli  «iai(ru.  But  oftvr 
a  fL-vT  MuiiiieiitH  he  nliook  himself  tiif^iithei  af^aiii,  jaiupfid  np,  nod,  not  b«iRf( 
b)>Ii.'  to  uiDUiit,  ted  the  bromi  homo  htek  tliruUKh  the  ahuwur  uf  bulleta. 
Ttieti  III!  found  a  wuunded  dra^Kio,  wliom  hti  ant  txpaa  bia  harae,  uid 
ri)vi>riu(;  liiiiiaelf  thus  from  the  eiiein7'8  Gre  ou  «ne  aide,  ho  gut  back  Ut  hi* 
uwn  people.     Tho  horse  fell  dead  after  shelter  «i 
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"  Tliey  were  under  the  can;,"  said  Bismarck,  "  of  a  liead  doctor, 
wlio  could  not  contrive  to  pi*ocure  water  for  his  jNitientB,  anti  who 
from  ii  kind  of  prudery  had  refrained  from  taking  the  hens  and 
turkeys  that  were  running  about  the  yard.  '  He  darst  not  do  ao,' 
he  Raid.  HenionKtrances  were  of  no  use,  so  I  threatened  to  shoot  the 
{K)ultry  witli  my  revolver,  and  then  I  gave  him  twenty  francs  where- 
with to  huy  fiftei'n  of  the  hens.  At  last,  rememliering  that  I  was  a 
Prussian  General,  I  commanded  him  to  do  as  I  desired,  upon  which 
he  obeyed  me.  But  I  had  to  look  about  for  the  water  myself  and 
^et  it  brought  to  them  in  vessels." 

A  few  (lays  afterwards,  the  Chancellor  had  his 
wouTulod  son  removed  to  his  own  quarters  at  Pont- 
a-Moussoii,  where  a  bed  was  made  up  for  him  on  the 
floor  of  his  father's  room.* 

The  Chancellor  had  left  Pont-^-Mousson  at  break  of 
day  on  the  1 7th  (day  after  Mars-la-Tour) ;  he  was  back 

by  sundown ;  and  next  morning  by  three 

o  clock  he  was  off  again  with  the  King  to 

witness  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  campaign — St.-Privat- 

Gravelotte.     But  what  single  eye  could  take  in,  or  what 

single   pen    describe   the  incidents   of  a   battle  which 

xtended  over  a  broken  country  (so  broken  that  cavalry 

ould  not  act)  of  more  than  seven  miles,  which  raged 


e 


*  About  this  time  the  Chaucellor  "  cxpreRse<l  a  hope  that  he  mi^ht 
nuH't  luH  scooiid  Hon,  about  whom  ho  f roqnontl j  iuqiiired  of  the  officers,  and 
lio  ivinarkecU  '  You  see  how  little  Tit>iK)tiMm  there  is  with  us.  He  has  now 
lHM>n  siTviu^  twelve  mouths,  aud  has  uot  beeu  promoted,  whilst  otheTR,who 
hiive  uot  served  mueh  uiore  thau  oue  month,  aro  ensigns  alreadj.'  I 
ventured  to  nsk  how  tlint  eould  be.  '  ludeed,  I  dou't  know,'  replied  he.  •  I 
lijive  imrtieulnrly  inquired  wlu»ther  iluTe  was  any  fault  in  him— drinking 
or  auythiu^  of  that  kind ;  but  no,  he  8eemB  to  have  conducted  himself 
quite  properly,  aud  iu  the  eavalr}'  fight  at  Mars-la-Tour  he  charged  the 
Fn^ueli  b(pinre  as  bravely  as  any  man  among  them.'  A  few  weeks  after- 
wa*"!*"  both  sous  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officers." — Bvseh. 
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with  sanguinary  fury  for  nine  hours,  and  in  which  about 
323,000  combatants  took  part?"  A  modem  battle  is 
nothing  but  a  serit^s  of  detached  engagements,  and  a» 
Bismarck  remained  all  day  with  the  King,  who  com- 
manded in  person  (for  the  first  time  in  this  war)  on  the 
right  or  Gravelotte  wing,  he  could  only  behold  a  portioD 
of  the  fray.  But  this  was  the  part  where  the  fighting 
fury  was  fiercest,  and  where  the  carnage  was  most 
frightful.  Looking  ut  the  battle  with  the  eye  of  a 
soldier — and  by  competent  judges  he  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  possess  a  very  fine  military  instinct — Bis- 
marck disapproved  of  some  of  the  operations.  "The 
jealousy,"  he  said,  "  of  some  of  our  leaders  was  the  cause 
of  our  losing  so  many  of  our  raen."t  He  was  frequently 
himself  under  the  hottest  fire,  but,  heedless  of  his  own 
danger,  busied  himself  in  carrying  water  to  the  wounded, 
To  the  King  and  his  suite  it  was  a  day  of  great  danger, 
fatigue,  and  anxiety  ;  for  the  French  defended  themselves 
with  desperate,  and  all  but  victorious  valour.     But  at 

•  The  Frouch  had  fivo  aud  a  qnortor  Corps  d'Anncf,  or  ftbout  112,000 
jiicii,  ill  action  and  pesen-L-,  with  540  guiia ;  while  thp  tiornuui  Hup  elmllarlf 
■■niiHixCcil  uf  eight  Corps,  ur  211,000  men  with  ifi'i  ||>iuiii— «  vaatlj  suppriar 
fiircu.  But  su^ipriority  of  number  on  the  part  of  tku  Gcmuins  wa*  to  »otnp 
iMtent  ri>nutorvaiI(Hl  by  atlvtint«g(«  of  poMtloD  on  the  Frcnii.'h  aldo. 

t  Lati>r  on  in  the  Fauipoieu  Bisraan^k  mid  tU»t  "  many  of  our  getmralA 
iiiiich  abused  the  devotion  nf  tlie  troops  in  urdi-r  to  viu  rictoriea."  .  .  . 
"Th<i  hnnl-hoart^d  villiuiis  inthegfuend  etnlt,''  ho  ivRitiiiniMl,  "nwy  be 
right  wiieu  tliey  any  that  even  if  tlit^  fivo  hiiiidr«d  thonsKud  lueu  whom  via 
ijiiw  havf  in  Fmiieo  wero  nsed  up.  that  would  but  ha  oar  first  atalic  in  tho 
^'Hiiip.  if  iro  ultinialely  win.  Bnt  to  tak?  tho  bull  bj  tito  honw  la  poor 
^trato^'}-.  .  .  .  The  leth  at  UetE  watt  all  right,  for  Ike  Fnraeb  had  |j> 
!«•  hi'ld  whiTO  they  wero  at  whatever  aaorificu;  but  thu  Mcriticc  of  th" 
'iiiiinlH  [111  the  18tli  was  uimnvEsnry.  They  ahotild  havo  waited  at  Saliit- 
I'riviit  till  the  Smuua  had  cnraidetcd  thrir  flauk  iDovenielit." — Batch. 
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last  they  had  to  yield,  and  the  sun  went  down  on  the 
triumphant  Germans  who  had  purchased  their  victory 
at  the  price  of  more  than  decimation,*  Completely 
worn  out  by  their  incredible  exertions,  they  bivouacked 
on  the  battlefield ;  and  amid  the  ghastly  havoc  of  the 
Iray,  by  the  glimmer  of  a  watch-fire,  Bismarck  penned 
the  following  telegram  to  Queen  Augusta  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  tlie  King  : — 

"  Bivouac  at  Eezonville. 

'^  ISth  August,  nine  o'clock  p-in. 

"  Tlu?  French  army  in  a  very  strong  position  westward  of  Meti 
attacked,  completely  beaten  after  a  battle  of  nine  hours,  cut  off  from 
its  communication  with  Paris,  and  hurled  back  on  Mets.** 

Eecounting  his  experiences  of  that  awful  day,  Bis- 
marck said  : — f 

''  The  whole  day  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  soldiers'  bread  and 
fat  bacon.  Now  we  found  some  eggs — five  or  six — the  others  must 
have  theirs  boiled  ;  but  I  like  them  uncooked,  so  I  got  a  couple  of 
them  and  broke  them  on  the  pommel  of  my  sword,  and  was  mndi 
refreshed.  When  it  got  light  I  took  the  first  warm  food  I  had  tasted 
foi"  six-and-thii-ty  hours — it  was  only  pea-sausage  soup,  which  General 
(iobt»n  gav(»  me,  but  it  tasted  quite  excellent."  .  .  .  "I  had 
sent  my  horse  to  wat^jr,  and  stood  in  the  dusk  near  a  battexy,  which 
was  tiring.  The  French  were  silent,  but  when  we  thought  their 
aitillery  was  dis;ibled,  they  were  only  concenti*atiug  their  guns  and 
mitrailleuses  for  a  last  great  push.  Suddenly  they  began  a  quite 
fearful  lire  with  shells  and  such-like — an  incessant  cracking  and 
rolling,  whizzing  and  scn^aming  in  the  air.  We  were  separated  from 
tlie  King,  who  had  l>een  sent  back  by  Roon.  I  stayed  by  the 
battery,  and  thought  to  myself,  *if  we  have  to  retreat,  put  yotmelf 
on  the  first  gun-carriage  you  can  find.*  We  now  expected  that  tbe 
French  infantry  Avould  suppoil  the  attack,  when  they  might  have 

*  The  German  loss  was  about  one-seventh  of  the  effective  atrangth; 
♦  ^««*  of  the  Fn»neh  nearly  oue-eighth. 
"  Busch. 
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taken  me  prisoner  unless  the  artillery  carried  me  away  witb  them. 
But  tlie  attack  failed,  and  at  last  tlie  horses  returned,  and  I  set  off 
bock  to  the  King.  We  had  gone  out  of  the  rain  into  the  gutter,  for 
where  we  had  ridden  to  the  shells  wera  falling  thick,  whereas  before 
tliey  had  passed  over  our  heads.  Next  morning  we  saw  the  de^p 
holes  they  had  plou;;lietl  in  the  ground. 

"  The  King  had  to  go  Laek  farther,  as  I  told  him  to  do,  after  the 
officers  had  made  rHpresentatioas  to  ma  It  was  now  night.  The 
King  said  he  was  buugry,  and  what  could  he  hare  to  est  t  There 
wiis  plenty  to  drink — wine  and  bud  rum  from  a  sutler — ^but  not  a 
MiorKeJ  to  eat  but  dry  bread.  At  la.tl,  in  the  village,  we  got  a  {ew 
cutlets,  just  enough  for  the  King,  but  not  for  any  one  else,  ao  I  had 
U)  find  out  something  for  myaelf.  His  Majesty  wanted  to  sleep  in 
the  carriiige,  among  dead  horses  and  badly-wounded  men.  He  aftor- 
wards  found  accommodation  in  a  little  public-house.  The  Clianoellor 
had  to  look  out  son[lewherf^  else.  Tlie  heir  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Gei-man  potentates  (the  young  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Alecklen- 
liui-g)  kept  watch  by  our  common  carriage,  that  nothing  should  be 
Ktjilen,  and  ((Jeneral)  Sheridan  and  I  set  off  to  find  a  aleeping-place. 
We  came  to  a  house  which  wa^  still  burning,  aiid  that  was  too  hot. 
I  aski'd  at  another,  '  full  of  wounded  soldiers.'  In  a  third,  aiso  fuU 
of  the  wounded.  In  a  fourth,  just  the  same  ;  but  I  was  not  to  \m 
denietl  this  tinie.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  window  which  was  dtirk. 
'  What  have  you  gi.it  up  there  1'  I  asked.  '  More  wounded  soldiers.' 
'  That  we  shall  see  for  ourselves.'  I  went  up  and  found  three  empty 
iH'dH,  with  QBod  ami  apparently  fairly  clean  Htmw  iiiattrc«B<«.  Here 
we  took  up  our  night  ijuarters  and  1  idept  capitally."     .     .     . 

Next  day  (the  lOtli),  Bismarck  returued  with  tlio 
King  to  Pont-ii-Mousson ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
:20th  we  hear  of  his  entertaining  to  dinner  General 
Sheridan  and  his  American  companions,  "  with  whom  ho 
talked  eagerly  in  t;ood  English,  whilst  champagne  and 
porter  circulated."'  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
tiie  Chancellor  hud  received  a  visit  from  the  Crown 
Prince,  whose  liL-adquarters  were  a  good  score  of  miles 
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away  to  the  south-west,  on  the  road  from  Nancy  to 
Chalons  by  which  he  was  advancing  after  the  retreatmg 
forces  of  MacMahon. 

The  battles  of  the  10th  and  18th  had  sealed  the  fate 
of  Bazaine's  array  which — such  of  it  as  had  not  been 
slaughtered — was  now  cooped  up  in  and  around  Metz 
by  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  as  a  bird  lies  cowed  in  the 
A  new  stmte-     ^^^   ^^   the   fowlcr.     StrasbuTg,   too,    with 

Kical  problem.  . ,  ,  «      .  <•     a  i 

other   minor  fortresses  oi  Alsace-. 


was  securely  invested,  and  Moltke's  immediate  object 
was  now  to  dispose  of  MacMahon,  who  had  retired  on 
Chalons — thence  either  to  fall  back  on  Paris,  or  march 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine.  Which 
course  he  meant  to  adopt,  the  German  leaders  did  not  as 
yet  know,  though  it  was  of  life-and-death  importance 
that  they  should  find  out  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Meanwhile  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  with  the  Third 
Armj^  continued  his  pursuit  of  MacMahon,  as  if  towards 
Clialons ;  and  with  him  co-operated  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Saxony  at  the  head  of  a  Fourth  Army  (of  the  Meuse), 
which  had  been  created  out  of  such  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles'  forces  (First  and  Second  Armies)  as  were  not 
I'equired  for  the  investment  of  Metz.  Between  these 
two  pursuing  Armies  (Third  and  Fourth)  marched  the 
royal  headquarters  which,  leaving  Pont-a-Mousson  on 
the  23rd  August,  was  successively  established  at  Com- 
mercy,  Bar-le-Duc,  Clermont  in  Argonne,  Grand-Pr£, 
and  Yendresse — a  few  miles  from  Sedan. 

Paris-wards  through  the  shining  valleys,  and    the 
i^^^nding  vineyards,  and  the   summer-robed   bowers   of 
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lovely  Prance,  wended  the  Chancellor  with  measured 
steps  and  steady;  and  past  the  spot  (at  Clermont) 
where,  but  a  few  days  before,  a  knot  of 
tipsy  French  cuirassit-rs  had  niiulii  fun  of  a  oaot<ttM. 
dog  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  which  they 
dubbed  "  Monaifur  de  Bismarck."  "  G'esf  le  langags  dit 
M.  de  Bismarck,"  shrieked  the  drunken  troopers,  as 
they  pulled  the  anthropomorphic  dog  by  the  tail  and 
made  him  howl :  tipsy  troopers  all  scattered  to  ruin 
now,  and  "  Monsieur  de  Bismarck  "  passing  trium- 
phantly over  thfir  graves.  Sometimes  the  Chancellor 
rode,  sometimes  he  drove,  and  sometimes  he  used  his 
legs.  "  We  left  the  carriage  here,"  wrote  bis  famulus, 
"  to  ease  the  horses,  the  Chancellor  walking  with  Abekeu 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  for  a  quarter  of  au  hour, 
in  great  wide  top-bootn,  which  in  size  and  shape 
reminded  one  of  those  we  see  in  portraits  from  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Next  to  him  walked  Moltke— the 
greatest  '  war-artist '  of  our  days,  hy  the  side  of  the 
greatest  statesman  of  our  time — on  a  French  road 
loading  to  Paris,  and  I  could  bet  that  neither  thought 
it  especially  remiiikuble." 

But  one  remiirkable  thing  was  that  at  Commercy  the 
King  was  quartered  in  a  house  in  the  very  same  street 
where,  more  than  half  a  century  previously,  he  had 
been  billeted  when,  as  a  delicate  young  lieutenant,  ho 
was  marching  on  Paris  to  help  in  abolishing  i.^^  ^^ 
the  first  Napoleon.  AYhat  a  span  of  ex- 
perience was  herv  I  Bismarck  was  not  yet  bora  then ; 
but  with  him  a  minute  reading  of  htBtory  supplied  the 
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place  of  personal  memories.  At  Commercy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Chancellor  advised  His  Majesty,  for  safety's 
sake,  to  have  the  country  right  and  left  of  the  road 
over  which  headquarters  would  have  to  pass  thoroughly 
searched  (for  lurking  francsMreurB)  by  a  company  of 
soldiers ;  and  **  the  King  agreed  to  this  plan  when 
I  told  him  that  it  had  been  followed  in  1814.  At 
that  time  the  monarchs  did  not  drive,  but  always 
rode,  and  Russian  soldiers,  twenty  feet  apart,  lined  the 
way.   ^ 

As  for  Bismarck  himself,  he  seemed  to  be  careless  of 
his  personal  safety,  walking  about  in  solitary  places 
(where,  however,  he  was  secretly  followed  by  his  faithful 
and  apprehensive  Ariel,  lest  his  master  should  come 
by  violent  harm  f ) ;  and  this,  indeed,  had  all  but  be- 
fallen him  at  Bar-le-I)uc,  where  a  man — whose  heart 
was  made  bitter  by  domestic  trouble,  and  who  had 
ceased  to  care  for  his  own  life — secretly  sought  a  con- 
cealed weapon  (which  was  denied  him  by  the  terrified 
inhabitants)  for  an  enterprise  that  would  have  made  a 

*  This  reuiiiids  one  of  tlie  j)rcoaution8  still  adopted  when  the  Gar 
travels  by  rail  in  liis  (^^^^l  doniinions  in  time  of  peace.  "  The  precaatiQiuiTy 
measures,  of  wliieli  the  Cliief  liad  spoken,  were  carried  out.  We  had  a 
vanguard  of  Uhlans,  and  the  Staff  Gnard  as  escort,  which  being  picked 
from  tht»  different  bodies  of  cavalry  in  the  army,  all  coloars  were  there 
together,  green,  red,  and  blue  Hussars,  Saxon  and  Prussian  Dragoona,  and 
HO  on.  The  Chancellors  carriag(;s  followed  close  behind  those  of  the 
King." — Busch. 

t  "In  Grand  Pre.  too,  the  Chief  showed  that  he  had  no  fear  of  any 
nnirderous  attack  on  his  person.  Ho  went  about  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
town  freely  in  the  twilight  without  a  companion,  in  lonely  places  when  he 
was  (|uite  liable  to  be  attacked.  I  say  this  from  my  own  knowledge— lor 
I  followcKl  him  at  a  little  distance.  It  seemed  to  me  possible  that  I  might 
Ih  '»f  nc"  to  him.*' — Idem, 
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great  seDSation.  The  man  hunjj  about  for  days,  and 
his  plan  went  to  the  grave  with  him.* 

"  A  la  guerre,  vfyiuMO  «  /'/  guerre  "  was  the  maxim 
which  cheered  the  Chancellor  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
campaign.  In  a  rich  and  fertile  country  nardabipe  ot 
like  France,  flowing  as  never  did  the  '  "  '""'**°' 
Promised  Land  with  milk,  and  wine,  and  honey,  it  was 
generally  easy  for  him  to  sit  at  a  bountifully  supplied 
table ;  but  the  gamut  of  quarters  was  swept  from  top 
to  bottom.  Sometimes  a  lordly  mansion,  forsaken  of  its 
timorous  inmates,  supplied  the  Chancellor  and  his  train 
with  luxurious  housing,  and  sometimes  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  the  lodging  comfort.'?  of  com- 
mon tramps.     At  Clermont — 

"We  went  to  the  HStcl  des  Voyaginira,  and  found  food  and 
plnccR  at  the  Chief's  table  in  a  sort  of  tiack  roam  usihI  for  skittles, 
and  full  of  noise  and  tolMicco-smoke.  ....  The  Ohnneeilor  slept 
tliat  niglit  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  his  revolver  within  i-each, 
and  he  worked  on  a  table  80  small  that  he  could  hardly  put  both 
elbows  on  it  at  once,  in  a  corner  near  the  door.  Tlio  nxini  whs 
meanly  furnished;  there  was  neither  sofa,  unn-vhaJr,  nor  ftiiytliing  of 
the  kind.  He  who  for  years  lutd  Diade  Uie  history  of  the  wiirld,  in 
wlio-si'  head  its  currents  tuet  and  changed  ohartuter  ncrarding  to 
his  ]ilans,  had  hardly  a  place  to  \e.y  his  hond,  while  stupid  courtien 
in  their  comfortable  four-poslers  bad  tlio  sound  sleep  of  the  idle 
cliLsses."t 

•  Clinrlcs  Lui»-t,  in  the  Reviu  VoUtique  e(  Liltirain,  for  Fdlimary  or 
Mflrrh,  lyT-l,  quilted  by  Dr.  Bnsph. 

t  Ah  a  }]Jcturi^  of  the  E>lenieut  in  which  the  Chsnnillor  here  moved,  we 
caiini'l  do  hotter  than  tmuwrihi'  the  followlnjf  frnia  Dr.  Buich :  "  In  onr 
iliiHrtoM,  the  Chief  had  a  nioni  en  the  first  floor;  Abokm  hnd,  I  bollere, 
tlio  Iwck  riKim  on  the  same  floor,  the  tpbI  of  us  were  oeut  up  to  the 
KOi'oiid  fl<ii)r,  to  the  dormitory  of  the  two  or  three  ncholdw  wboin 
tlic  Bclioul-miiHter  seemed   to   hiive   liad— a   very   large   room,   in   which 
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What  witli  burning  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  traveUing, 
the  Chancellor  was  once  threatened  with  an  attack  of 
dysentery,  but  he  had  a  rare  way  of  dealing  with  his 


at  first  there  was,  by  way  of  fnniitiiro,  nothing  bat  two  beds,  ^with 
inattrcssos,  but  without  blankets,  and  two  cliairs.  .  «  In  the  mom- 
ing  a  little  quiet  but  ingenious  contrivance  and  re-axrangement  wu 
required  to  fit  our  sleeping-room  for  our  very  different  reqairementB.  It 
btrame,  without  losing  its  fundamental  eliaracter,  at  once  Bareau,  diniiig- 
room,  and  tea-room.  In  the  artistic  hands  of  Theiss  eome  trestles,  on 
which  stood  a  kneadingtnmgh,  a  cask  raistnl  to  the  necessary  height  fajs 
not  very  high  box.  a  door  which  wc  appropriated,  and  which  was  laid  by 
the  artist  on  the  top  of  the  kneading-trough  and  cask,  made  ns  amagnifi- 
e(Mit  talile,  at  wiiieii  the  Chancellor  himself  afterwards  dined  and  biesk- 
fast<Ml,  and  whieh  between  the  meal-times  served  as  writing-table  for  the 
secretaries  and  councillors,  at  whieh  world- stirring  ideas  of  the  Coontia 
tiie  room  liclow  were  nsluced  to  shajie  and  written  out,  and  the  most 
im]>oi'tant  despatches,  instructi(ms.  telegrams,  and  newspaper  artidfs 
penned.  Tlie  want  of  chairs  was  happily  supplied  by  a  form  from  the 
kitchen  and  an  empty  box  or  two  ;  a  cracked  and  altogether  shaky  wash- 
hand- basin  was  found,  which  Willisch,  clever  as  an  old  sailor  in  mending 
and  patching,  made  tight  agiiin  by  tho  help  of  sealing-wax.  For  candle- 
sticks, the  Minister  and  ours(>lves  made  usi' of  the  empty  wine-bottles^ 
rhainpagne-btatlcs  answer  the  puq)oso  best — and  in  the  necks  of  these, 
good  stearine  candles  bum  as  l)rightly  as  in  the  sockets  of  silver  candle- 
sticks. Not  so  easily  and  happily  as  in  the  matters  of  utensihi,  fumitoR 
and  lights.  di<l  we  contrive  al)out  getting  the  neiressaiy  water  either  for 
wasliing  or  drinking  ])urx>osc>s,  for  the  crowds  of  men  who  liad  been  besieg- 
ing tlic  little  wells  of  Clermont  during  the  two  days  before  had  pnmped 
away  all  tiie  water  f()r  tiiemselves  and  their  horses.  .  .  In  two  little 
hch«)ol-roonis  on  tlie  gnnmd-Hoor,  the  Bureau  of  the  War  Minister,  or  the 
Gcnrral  Staff,  wasisia))lislifd;  and  thcriMpiartermasters  and  soldiers  wrote 
on  the  school.tabh's  and  the  master's  desks.  .  .  Meanwhile  every  one 
was  working  hard  in  our  Bureau.  On  the  taWe.  which  still  bore  eveiy 
sign  of  its  origin  as  a  kitchen-door,  councillorjt  and  secretaries  wrote  and 
<l<»fii)hrn'd  with  gn^at  activity,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  ccmfusion  of 
jHirt folios  and  ]>apcrs,  ch)aks,  shoes,  and  ch)t)ics-bnisbes,  bottlM  with 
candles  in  tiinn.  witii  which  to  seal  the  documents,  tern  paper,  and  open 
enveh)pes,  with  which  the  ground  was  strewed.  Orderlies  came  and  went, 
couriers  and  (ioveniment  messengers.  EverylxKly  talked  without  minding 
any  one  else.  We  wen*  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  take  notice.  .  .  From 
the  stivet  below  rose  the  almost  continual  tramp,  tramp,  music,  the  raftls 
..<^  /iviims   «»ii'^  rumbling  of  wheels." 
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ailments.  One  morning;,  he  said,  he  had  had  cramp  in 
the  legs  all  night,  which  often  happened  with  him,  and 
then  he  got  up  and  walked  ahout  his  room  with  bare 
feet  in  order  to  catch  a  cold.  "  One  devil,"  he  remarked, 
"drove  out  the  other.  The  cramp  went  away,  and  the 
snivelling  came  on."  Eough  with  his  own  remedies,  he 
felt  for  the  woes  of  others.  He  sighed  to  think  that  his 
business  would  not  allow  him  to  tend  the  Avounded ;  * 
and  he  frequently  conversed  with  the  common  soldiers, 
giving  them  brandy,  tobacco,  and  even  bread. 

"  Last  night,"  he  Outd  said,  "  I  asked  the  Bentdoel  outside  the 
door  who  he  was,  and  wJi»t  he  got  to  eat,  arid  1  heard  that  the  man 
had  not  had  anything  to  eat  for  foiir-imd-twenty  hours.  Then  I 
went  in  and  found  the  cook,  and  cut  a  gi-eat  luDiih  of  bread,  and 
took  it  to  him,  which  seurut'd  to  be  most  acceptable  to  him." 

But  not  alone  with  his  own  oountrj'inen  did  the 
Cliancellor  converse.  He  was  fond  no  less  of  adminis- 
tering severe  rebukes  to  captured  franca-lireurs,  tlian  of 
chatting  familiarly  with  the  conquered  race,  and  he 
actually  succeeded  in  insinuating  himself  into  tho  good 
graces  of  many  of  his  guests.  In  returning  home  after 
the  war,  a  IJavarian  officer  was  shown  the  room  (at  Cler- 
inoutj  in  which  King  William  had  slept. 

■  "  Tlip  old  gentleman  (who  had  been  Hia  Majesty's  host)  eould  not 
siidiciently  pi-iiisc  the  Knifieror'a  chivalroua  maiiuen,  aud  he  did 
not  think  liisitmrck  nearly  so  dreadfid  us  Uu  wan  rvpreBeutdd.     tliD 

*  "  1  iTi'iil  ti)  niwist  ll:e  Duk'h,  who  htid  net  up  thcfr  mnbnluioe  pIdmb 
br  ill  a  liiiye  grceu  tent,  to  bring  io  tlie  wminitod  aiid  nuroe  tkum.'  Whnn 
the  MiiiUtir  •-aiiii-  back  ho  naked  me  what  I  liad  bmn  d mug,  and   I  told 

him.      'I  !.hoiiId   like  to  iiuru  gime  with  v"Ui' he  snld,  dmriog  a   deep 
lireatb.'' — liiiKch. 
J    J 
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Count  had  come  there  one  day  to  see  the  Emperor,  but  had  to  wait 
a  very  long  time,  for  Moltke  was  already  engaged  with  him.  He  (the 
old  gentleman)  had  taken  a  walk  with  Bismarck  through  the  tardea 
whilst  he  was  waiting,  and  found  him  very  pleasant.  The  Ohanoelior 
spoke  French  admirably,  and  no  one  would  have  thought  him  such  a 
terrible  Prussian.  He  had  talked  with  him  about  all  kinds  of  rural 
matters,  and  had  shown  him.self  as  much  at  home  there  as  in  politica 
Such  a  man,  he  said  emphatically,  is  what  France  needs." 

Meanwhile   the    gorgeous    green   of    summer   was 
beginning  to  deepen  into  the  golden  hues  of  autumn, 

MaoMahon-8       ^^^  *^^  S^^^^  t^  g^ow  ou  the  myriad  graves 
dilemma.         ^f  Mars-la-Toui  and  Gravelotte ;  but  where 

was  MacMahon  with  the  collected  relics  of  the  French 
army,  which  were  the  last  hope  and  stay  of  the  bitterly 
deceived  and  desperate  nation,  and  which  the  Crown 
Prince  had  been  endeavouring  to  discover  for  a  week  and 
more  ?  "  Vorwdrts,  immer  vorwarfs  "  towards  the  West 
marched  the  armies  of  the  two  Crown  Princes  (of  Prussia 
and  Saxony),  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  and  giving 
battle  to  the  Due  de  Magenta  at  the  Imperial  camp  of 
Chalons ;  but,  alas !  the  disorganisation  of  the  French 
forces  assembled  there  was  still  such  as  to  render  it 
hopeless  for  them  to  turn  round  on  their  pursuers. 
What  shall  they  do,  then?  Ketire  on  Paris,  and 
make  a  final  stand  under  its  walls ;  or  march  on  Metz,  to 
relieve  and  be  joined  by  Bazaine?  For  the  former 
plan  were  both  the  Emperor  and  Marshal  MacMahon, 
while  imperative  orders  came  from  the  Regency  in  Paris 
to  adopt  the  latter  course.  Confusion  million-fold  con- 
founded reigned  in  the  councils  of  the  camp  at  Chalons ; 
'»nt  at  last  MacMahon,  subordinating  his  own  militaiy 
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judgment  to  the  advocates  of  political  exigency  at  Paris, 
reluctantly  resolved  to  attempt  the  impossible. 

On  the  2oth  of  August,  to  the  King's  headquarters 
in  Bar-Ie-Duc,  word  was  brought  that  MacMahon  in  hot 
haste  had  evacuated  the  camp  at  Chalons, 
and  marched  to  the  north-west  on  Ilheiras     tirsipBio 
with    the    apparent   intention  of    doubling 
back    on    Metz.     But    meanwhile,  until  his    intention 
should  become  unmistakably  plain,  the  German  leaders 
did  no  more  than  give  a  right  half -front  direction  to  the 
enormous  host  of  more  than  200,000  men  which,  on  an 
irregular  frontage  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  was  sweeping  for- 
ward to  the  west,  Paris- wij ids.     For  three  more  days  this 
altered  movement  was  continued,  and  then — 

"  On  Sunday,  the  29th,  wc  wore  surpriand  by  greatnewa.  With 
the  whole  army,  save  what  remains  for  tlie  investment  of  Met*,  we 
alter  the  direction  of  our  marcli,  and  instead  of  going  westwonl  to 
Clialons,  we  move  northwardf^  under  the  edge  of  thu  fornst  of  Ar- 
gonnes  to  the  Ardennes,  and  tlie  Mouse  district," 

"  Eight-half-wheel !  "  again  resounded  all  along  the 
enormous  line,  and  there  was  now  executed  by  the 
German  armies  "one  of  the  grandest  foats  of  strategical 
combination  that  has  evt^r  been  performed."*  It  was, 
indeed,  the  main  achievement  of  the  war,  and  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  splendid  scouting  of  the 
German  cavalry,  which  hung  an  impenetrable  veil  before 
its  own  infantry  while  detecting  every  movement  of  the 
enemy's.      Not  long  was  it  before  the  heads  of  the 

•  "Tbn  Franco- German  Ww/'     By  UoIoubI   BiirlmtutHll    mJ  Mejor 
Dwycr.     With  maps,  etc.  (Asher  &  Co.,  1873). 
J    J    2 
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German  columns  were  within  striking  distance  of 
MacMalion's  forces,  who  was  hastening  eastward  to 
cross  the  Meuse  in  the  direction  of  Metz;  but  his 
movement  became  ever  more  flurried  in  proportion  to 
tlie  swiftness  wherewith  the  Germans  deployed  tbeir 
armies  on  a  frontage  parallel  to  his  flank  line  of  march. 
Alternately  obej^ing  his  own  military  instincts  and  the 
imperative  orders  from  Paris,  MacMahon  dodged  and 
doubled  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  like  a  breathless  and 
bewildered  hare. 

"  Til  is  chase,"  said  Bismarck,  at  Busancy,  "  reminds 
me  of  a  wolf  hunt  I  once  had  in  the  Ardennes,  which 
The  "wolf        begin  just  here.     We  were  for  many  long 
*^^  ^^-  days  up  in  the  snow,  and  at  last  heard  that 

they  had  found  the  tracks  of  a  wolf.  But  when  we 
w^nt  after  him  he  had  vanished.  So  it  wiU  be  to-day 
with  the  French.''  But  Moltke,  the  "  battle-thinker/' 
the  hunter  of  armies,  had  taken  good  care  that  it  shonld 
not  be  so ;  a«  Bismarck  was  able  to  convince  himself 
next  day  at  Beaumont,  where  he  witnessed  an  engage- 
ment, rich  in  results  to  the  Germans,  that  proved  to  the 
French  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  attempting  to 
pursue  their  Metz-ward  march.  The  Chancellor's  wolf 
had  not  been  caught,  but  it  had  now  been  forced  to 
stand  at  bay.  As  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour  compelled 
Bazaino  to  relinquish  his  plan  of  reaching  Verdnn  and 
to  fi^ht  for  his  life  with  his  back  to  Metz,  so  the  victory 
of  Beaumont  proved  to  MacMahon  that  his  only  re- 
source left  was  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  reach  Bazaine, 
m<l  ^o  concentrate  his  rabble  army  around  the  frontier 
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fortress  of  Sedan;  and  on  the  nigbt  of  the  31st  of 
August  the  curtail!  of  darkness  fell  on  him  and  his  army 
in  this  position,  with  the  Germans  closing  in  around  him 
as  hounds  enconni)ass  a  hunted  stag — that  curtain  of 
darkness  which  was  to  rise  next  day  on  one  of  the  most 
momentous  dramns  in  the  histor}'  of  the  world. 

Headquarters  that  night  were  at  Vendresse* — i. 
townlet  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Sedan ; 
and,  earlyin  the  morning  of  the  1st  September,  Bismarck 
was  up  and  away  \vith  the  King  and  his 
brilliant  suite  of  Generals  and  Princes  to 
witness  what  was  well  known  would  be  a  mere  battae 
of  the  French  army.  After  driving  northward  for 
several  miles,  all  mounted  their  horses  —  everything 
being  done  exactly  as  iji  autumn-man (Bu\Te  time — and 
rode  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
of  Frenois,  where  a  magnificent  battle  panorama,  lighted 
by  bright  sunshine  from  a  cloudless  sky,  burst  upon  the 
sight.  Down  in  front  wound  the  serpentine  and  silver- 
shining  Meuse  psist  the  cliff-like  citadel  of  Sedan,  and 
away  beyond  on  the  Belgian  frontier  stretched  that 
verdant  forest  of  Arden,  where  Touchstone  jested  and 
Orlando  loved.+ 

*  "  In  Ve-ndresae  tlib  ChaiiceUor  wita  qBArt«red  in  iha  hnnso  of  widmr 
Bnuilolol." — Batch. 

t  "On  [iiir  lull  n  ImUinnt  B>'i>pmblngi<  ii&d  gathcrpit;  the  Kiiig, 
Bismarrk,  Mullkp,  Roim.  n  crirwd  of  princes,  Prinoo  Knrl.  Uwie  Hi;[li- 
iifKS"!,  i)f  \V.-imftr  and  f'-.Viiirg.  tho  Horpdilnry  Orantl  Duke  of  Mccklrn- 
burs.  hi-jh>™Im,  ftide8-df-r«iii|).  ninrshals  of  tbe  lioosehoM.  Cuuiit  Halcfi-ld, 
will)  fifli'r  H  tiiric  disaiiiniireil,  KutuaoS  tha  RuwiiBii.  Colnapl  Wnllcei'  Ibn 
Englinli  military-  hIUcIr'.  G«ni>ral&lu'ri(liln  &n<l}iieMljnUiit,a]l  in  inilforiu, 
all  Willi  ftrld-glneSL's  nt  tbdr  ryes.  Tho  Kin^  etnod.  Othnra.  t.\aaa% 
nlioin  WHS  tho  CIiHUcellor,  ant  on  •  tgnmrnj  rliige  tX  the  »Ag»  of  \he  ntabblo. 
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The  battle  had  already  begun,  as  testified  by  the  roar 
of  artillery  and  the  columnar  smoke  of  burning  villages. 
For  no  fewer  than  G18  German  guns  were  gradually 
drawing  an  ever-narrowing  circle  of  consuming  fire 
around  the  doomed  place  of  arms,  and  its  defenders 
had  little  more  than  half  as  many  cannon  wheiewitli  to 
thunder  back  reply.  In  numbers,  also,  they  were  to 
their  assailants  as  nearly  one  to  two;  while  the 
latter,  moreover,  were  nerved  by  the  moral  force 
that  springs  from  past  victory,  and  commanded  by 
leaders  w^lio  had  a  well-defined  plan  of  action.*  But  no 
plan  of  action  at  all  had  the  poor,  distracted,  disorganised, 
and  demonilised  French,  save  that  which  comes  of  wild 
d(*spaii-.  Despair  on  every  side,  for,  turn  whithersoever 
they  will,  they  see  nothing  but  encompassing  hordes  of 
hchneted  foes  w^ho  converge  from  every  point  around, 
and  close  in  upon  their  quarry  in  concentric,  ever 
thickening,  irresistible  ranks.  In  vain  does  the  fairest, 
bravest,  choicest  chivalry  of  France  hurl  itself  in  suc- 
cessive charges  against  the  encircling  battalions  of 
Germany,  as  a  new^-caught  bird  of  gaudy  plumage 
dashes  itself  against  the  wires  of  its  prison-cage;   but 

I  heard  tliat  the  Kiii^  had  8ont  round  word  that  large  gronpe  moat  not 
stand  to^other,  as  the  French  Id  the  fortress  might  fire  on  them." — Bmtdu 
*  In  their  scientific  "  History  of  tlie  Franco-German  War,**  CoiloiMl 
Borbst^icdt  and  Major  Dwyer  estimate  that  '*  121,000  infantry,  with  618 
^ms,  WHS  the  number  of  German  trtK)ps  that  took  an  active  part  in  tlie 
battle  of  Sedan  (no  iK)rti(m  of  the  cavalrj'  having  been  employed) ;  .... 
wliilo  the  strength  of  tlie  French  army  on  September  Ist,  as  stated  hj 
Generals  Wimpiten  and  Ducrot,  was  between  60,000  and  70,000  combaftaiitB 
of  all  arms,  with  320  guns  and  70  mitrailleuses ;  so  that  there  remained  (as 
at  Gravelotte)  a  very  considerable  superiority  of  force  on  the  side  cf  ^0 
. '  .rvnATir    q  iuni  that  must  always  be  remembered. 
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alas!  the  fairest  chivalry  of  France  is  brokou  and 
shivered  with  Teutonic  bullet  and  bayonet,  as  a  furious 
wave  is  shattered  into  spray  by  an  opposing  rock.  All 
through  the  bright  September  day  raged  the  stupendous 
but  unequal  conflict — gazed  upon  by  the  King  and  his 
retinue  from  the  amphitheatric  slope  of  Frenois.  And 
after  watching  the  combat  for  nearly  ten  long  hours, 
they  saw  the  Gallic  Gladiator  sink  beneath  his  wounds ; 
but,  until  the  fallen  Gladiiitor  should  suo  for  mercy,  it 
was  not  tor  the  high  spectators  tc  elevate  their 
thumbs.  Rather,  indeed,  the  contiary  signal  was 
given  in  the  King's  Cummand  to  a  park  of  artillery 
to  play  upon  the  fortress,  into  which  in  wild  and 
mutinous  confusion  were  streaming  the  exploded  masses 
of  the  French  army  —  converting  it  into  a  horrid 
slaughter-house  and  hell  upon  earth. 

"  Not  yield  yet?  "  exclaimed  the  King,  who  wished 
to  bring  things  to  a  climax  as  fast  as  possible.  "  More 
iU'tillery,  then!"* 

But  before  the  fresh  batteries  liad  reached  the  height 
wlieiice  tliey  were  to  pour  compelling  death  and  destrue- 
tit-'U  into  the  raging  Pandemonium  beneath,  lo !  a  white 
flag  was  seen  to  flutter  from  the  battlements. 

At  last,  at  last,  the  Gallic  Gladiator  had  held  up  an 
imploring  hand. 

Hereupon    the     King    sent    Colonel    Bronsart    von 

*  ''Thi'  King.  tLcrcfure,  aiixioUHlu  bring  about  or  hutoua  I'litiuitropht' 
lit  Si'iliiii,  unlurtid  at  fivo  p.m.  Ilii'  carjia  mrtilliry  of  ilio  :!nil  Uavu-ian 
Ciirjis  iH>Hti.'il  at  Wodeliiicourt,  luiil  the  twu  Bavarinu  liatteriws  at  Vlllett«. 
to  iiiK'ii  llicir  fire  on  tlio  fortress  of  t^nlaii,  cniwdiHt  an  it  woa  nitb  Iruopn.'' 
— History  of  the  War  b^ore  ifHuted.- 
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Scbellendorf*  with  a  flag  of  truce  down  into  the 
fortress.  Asking  for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  this 
officer  was,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  led  into  the 
presence  of — the  Emperor  Napoleon  ! 

"  What  is  your  errand  ?  "  quoth  His  Majesty. 

**  To  summon  the  army  and  fortress  to  surrender," 
was  the  brief  reply. 

The  Emperor  said  that  for  this  he  must  refer  him 
to  General  de  Wimpffen,  who  had  but  that  day  succeeded 
to  MacMuhon  (severely  wounded)  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  adding  that  he  would  himself  write  to  the  King 
by  a  special  messenger. 

Back  to  the  heights  of  Frenois  galloped  Colonel 
Bronsart  with  the  astounding  tidings  that  the  Emperor 
himself  was  in  the  fortress,  and  would  at  once  com- 
municate with  the  King. 

There  was  a  moment  of  dumbfounded  silence. 

*'This  is,  indeed,  a  great  success,"  then  said  the 
King  to  his  retinue.  '*  And  I  thank  thee  "  (turning  to 
the  Crown  Prince)  "  that  thou  hast  helped  to  achieve  it." 
With  that  the  King  gave  his  hand  to  his  son,  who 
kissed  it ;  then  to  iloltke,  who  kissed  it  also.  Lastly, 
he  gave  his  hand  to  the  Chancellor,  and  talked  with  him 
for  some  time  alone. 

Presently  several  other  horsemen  were  seen  ascending 
the  hill.  The  chief  of  them  was  General  Beille^-  the 
bearer  of  Napoleon's  flag  of  truce. +     Dismounting  about 

*  Ho  siicccJMled  General  vcm  Kainckc  as  Prossian  Minister  of  W«r,  in 
1883. 

t  For  Hie  (]<»tnil.s  of  tliis  meetiiip^  we  have  lieeii  indebted,  no  Ices  to  Dr. 
T>.,.  oi»*c  »w,f o.s^  than  to  Profchsor  Antou  vou  Wenier'a  diorauiic  ponrtnjil 
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ten  paces  from  the  King,  Keille,  who  wore  no  sword 
and  carried  a  cane  in  his  hand,  approached  His  Majesty 
with  most  humble  reverence,  and  presented  him  with  a 
sealed  letter.  All  stepped  back  from  the  King,  who, 
after  saying,  '*  But  I  demand,  as  the  first  condition,  that 
the  army  lay  down  their  arms,"  broke  the  seal  and  read  :* 
"  Monsieur  mon  frtre !  N'ayant  pas  pu  mourir  au  milieu  de  mes 
troupes,  il  ne  me  reste  qu'  il  rcuiettra  moa  epiie  aux  maios  de  Yoli'e 
Majesty.     Je  suia  de  Votre  MiLJesU  le  bon  frfere.  "  Napol^ox. 

"  Sedan  le  1  Septembre." 

What  a  moment !  The  King,  as  he  well  might,  was 
deeply  moved.  His  first  impulse,  we  are  told,  was  to 
offer  thanks  to  God,  and  then,  turning  to  ^^  biwmHo 
the  silent  and  gazing  group  !)elund  him,  he  '"'»"'^'"- 
told  them  the  contents  of  the  Imperial  captive's  letter. 
The  Crown  Prince  with  Moltke  and  others  talked  a  little 
with  General  Reille,  who  stood  apart,  whilst  the  ICing 
confen-ed  with  his  Chancellor,  who  then  commissioned 
Count  Hatzfeldt  to  draft  an  answer  to  the  Emperor's 
missive.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  ready,  and  Uis 
Majesty  wrote  it  out  sitting  on  a  chair,  wbile  another 
was  held  up  to  bim  by  way  of  desk.  He  nien-ly  Baid 
that,  while  regretting  their  manner  of  meeting,  he 
accepted  the  Emperor's  sword,  and  requested  bim  to 
empower  some  person  to  negotiate  the  capitulation  of 
the  army  which  had  fouglit  so  bmvcly  under  his  com- 
mand. + 

of  Ihf  ijicidi'tit  (paintrd  for  the  Sedan  PanorBiuB  in  Ifcrllu),  yvury  luaturw 
iif  wliii'li  wnH  funiishiKl  to  him  or  vi-rllioil  lij  eyo-witneaans. 

*  Letter  of  King  William  tit  Queeu  Au({natn,  ScptemlidT  3til. 

t  Till-  folloniug  m  tlic  text  nf  Kintr  Wllliiim'a  replj  Ui  thu  Emperor  -.^ 
"  MiinsU'Lir  uiuQ  frcrc  !  En  regretlaiit  \e»   i-irroiiatanccs,  daus  letiquuUea 
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While  the  King  was  writing  this  answer,  Bismarck 
held  a  conversation  with  General  Reille,  who  represented 
to  the  Chancellor  that  hard  conditions  ought  not  to  be 
imposed  on  an  army  which  had  fought  so  well. 

*'  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,"  said  Bismarck.  Beille 
rejoined  that,  before  accepting  such  conditions,  they 
would  blow  themselves  up  sky-high  with  the  fortress. 

**  Do  it,  if  you  like  ;  faites  sautery  replied  Bismarck, 
who  then  asked  whether  the  Emperor  was  quite  sure  of 
his  army  and  of  his  officers ;  and  whether  Lis  orders 
would  still  be  obeyed  in  Metz.  "  Certainlj-,"  returned 
Reille,  to  whom  the  King's  reply  was  now  handed. 

The  twilight  was  beginning  to  deepen  when  General 
Reille  rode  back  to  Sedan,  but  his  way  was  lighted  by 
the  lurid  gleam  of  the  conflagrations,  in  and  around  the 
fortress,  which  crimsoned  the  evening  sky.  And,  swift 
as  the  upshooting  flames  of  shell-struck  magazine,  flew 
all  around  the  encircling  German  lines  the  great  and 

glorious  tidings  that  the  Emperor  with  his 

Napoleon  and  .  «  -r-%        •    i  i 

iii>^  army  aip-      army    wcrc   prisoners    oi    war.       £jnviable 

moment  of  experience,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  felt  it !  In  marching  and  in 
fighting  the  troops  had  performed  prodigies  of  exertion, 
but  their  fatigues  were  for  the  time  forgotten  in  the 
fierce  intoxication  of  victory ;  and  when  the  stars  began 

nous  nous  reueontrous,  j'aceepto  rc]:)cc  dc  Voire  Majest'^,  et  je  vons  prie  de 
hioii  voiiloir  uommer  uii  do  Yos  ofiicicrs  inuni  de  Yos  pleins  poayoin,  poor 
traitor  do  iu  cupitulatiuu  de  l*arm6c  qui  8*est  si  hravenient  battue  sous  Vot 
ordros.  Do  moii  oute  j'ai  desiguc  le  general  de  Moltke  a  cet  el^  Je  i 
do  Yotro  Majosto  le  bou  frore. 

Deva*-^  '^'^dan  le  1  Septembre,  1870. 
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to  twinkle  overhead,  and  the  hill-tops  aroHud  Sedan  to 
glow  with  flickering  watch-fires — up  then  arose  from 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  grateful  German  throats, 
loud  and  clear  through  the  ethereal  summer  night,  the 
deeply  pious  strains  of  "  Now  thank  we  all  our  (rod  ;  " 
and  then  the  curtain  of  darkness  again  fell  on  one  of 
the  most  tragic,  sublime,  and  momentous  spectacles  ever 
witnessed  by  this  ^e  of  dramatic  change  and  wonders. 

That  night  the  King  returned  to  Vendresse,  "hcing 
greeted,"  as  he  himself  wrote,  "  on  the  road  by  the  loud 
hurrahs  of  the  advancing  troops,  who  were  singing  the 
national  hymn  ; "  while  Bismarck  with  Moltkc, 
lilunienthal,*  and  several  other  staff-officers  remained 
behind  at  the  vill^e  of  Donchery — a  mile 
or    two    from    Sedan  —  to    treat    for    the     forMptiX' 

tUm. 

capitulation  of  the  French  army.  For  this 
purpose  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  till  four  o'clock 
next  morning.  The  cliief  French  negotiators  were 
(icnerals  de  Wimpffen  and  Castelnau— the  former  forthe 
army,  the  latter  for  the  Emperor.  The  negotiations 
histt'd  for  hours,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  detail 
their  course  in  the  words  of  Bismarck  himself  :t 

*  Of  Blum<>iitha1,  BiHtnarck  siiliscqneiif  ly  eaifi : — "  The  uuvrsjiBpHnt  do 
not  itu'iiliuii  liiin  at  all,  so  far  a»  wo  »ee.  alUioagh  hn  i>  chief  of  the  staff 
of  tlio  Gruwu  Priuce;  and,  afU-r  Moltko,  lia«  np  totbb  time  been  nf  the 
(irL-Ntcsl  Morvii'e  iu  the  couduct  of  tlie  war." 

t  W<'  tiiHj  here  ittHtc  tliat  our  afc'oniit  of  thn  cajntuUtion  of  Sodan  is 
iiijiiiily  c'iini[iileil  from  (1)  Dr.  Biwclra  lutlcs;  {2)  Bismwwk**  iwpart  to  tho 
KiiiK  (dntitl  2uil  Si^plcmber)  ou  tho  subject  cif  tht>  ii(.-|;otist]c>iui;  (3)  Bin- 
tiiiLri'!i'-i  li'tter  t<i  hi«  wifo  (dntcd  3rd  Septunibnr)  cnptniwd  Ii3r  /i-anej- 
//iriT'.  mill  nflprwnrds  publislifil ;  and  (4)  Kiiif;  Williaiu'*  lHt«r  to  Qiimn 
Aii^iistii.  of  3rd  Sepl«n]bor.  Everything  quutMl  in  the  fullowiug  [>Bg«B  ia 
from  oiKMir  other  of  thew.-  antliurities;  aud  in  some  raeca  tliiiir  remarks 
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"  Moltke's  terms  were  short :  the  whole  French  army  to  war- 
render  as  prisoners  of  war. 

** Willi pHVn  found  that  too  hard.  'The  army/  said  he,  'had 
merited  something  better  by  the  bi'aveiy  with  which  it  had  fought 
We  ought  to  be  content  to  let  them  go,  under  the  condition  that  m 
long  as  this  war  lasted  the  army  should  never  serve  against  ua,  and 
that  it  should  march  off  to  a  district  of  France  which  ahoald  be  left 
to  our  determination,  or  to  Algiers.* 

"  Moltke  coldly  persisted  in  his  demand. 

'^  WimpfTcn  represented  to  him  his  own  unhappy  position :  that 
he  had  arrived  from  Africa  only  two  days  ago ;  that^  only  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  battle,  after  MacMahon  had  been  wounded,  bad  he 
undertaken  the  command  ;  and  now  he  was  asked  to  put  bis  name  to 
sucli  a  capitulation.  He  would  i-ather  endeavour  to  maintain  him- 
self in  the  fortress,  or  attempt  to  bi'eak  through. 

**  ]V[oltke  regretted  that  he  could  take  no  account  of  the  position 
of  the  general,  which  he  quite  understood.  He  acknowledged  the 
bravery  of  tlie  French  troops,  but  declared  that  Sedan  could  not  be 
held,  and  tliat  it  whs  quite  im]K)ssible  to  break  throagb.  He  was 
ready,  he  said,  to  allow  one  of  the  general's  officers  to  inspect  our 
positions,  to  convince  him  of  this. 

*'  Wimpften  now  thought  that,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  gi*ant  them  better  conditions.  We  must^  he 
said,  desire  a  speedy  and  an  enduring  peace,  and  tliis  we  could  only 
have  by  sliowing  magnanimity.  If  we  spared  the  army,  it  would 
bind  the  army  and  the  whole  nation  to  gratitude,  and  awaken 
friendly  feelings ;  while  an  opi>osite  course  would  be  the  beginning 
of  endless  wars. 

**  Hereupon  I  (Bismarck)  put  in  a  word,  because  this  matter 
seemed  to  belong  to  my  pi-ovince.  I  said  to  him  that  we  might  build 
on  tlie  gratitude  of  a  prince,  but  certainly  not  on  the  gratitude  of  a 
pec  pie — least  of  all  on  the  gratitude  of  the  French.  That  in  France 
neither  institutions  nor  circumstances  were  enduring;  that  govern- 
ments and  dynasties  were  constantly  changing,  and  the  one  need  not 
carry  out  wJiat  the  other  had  bound  itself  to.  That  if  the  Kmperor 
had  been  lirni  on  his  throne,  his  gratitude  for  our  granting  good  con- 
ditions mijL,dit  have  been  counted  u[)on  ;  but  that,  as  things  stood,  it 
would  be  folly  if  we  did  not  make  full  use  of  our  succesa  Thai 
♦  iif  pr«»»    ii  were  a  nation  full  of  envy  and  jealousy;  tlwt  they  bad 
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been  much  mortified  with  our  success  at  Koniggratz,  and  could  not 
forgive  it,  though  it  in  no  wise  damaged  them.  How,  then,  should 
any  magnanimity  on  our  side  move  them  not  to  bear  us  a  grudge  for 
Sedan  1 

"  This  Wimpffen  would  not  admit  *  France,*  he  said,  *  had  much 
changed  latterly ;  it  had  learned  under  the  Empire  to  think  more  of 
the  interests  of  peace  than  of  the  glory  of  war.  France  was  ready  to 
proclaim  the  fraternity  of  nations  ; '  and  more  of  the  same  kind. 

**It  was  not  difficult  to  prove  the  contrary  of  all  he  said,  and 
that  his  request,  if  it  were  granted,  would  be  likelier  to  lead  to  the 
prolongation  than  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  I  ended  by  saying 
that  we  must  stand  to  our  conditions. 

^^  Thereupon  Castelnau  became  the  spokesman,  and,  as  the 
Emperor's  personal  commissioner,  declared  that  on  the  previous  day 
he  had  surrendered  his  sword  to  the  King  only  in  the  hope  of  an 
honourable  capitulation. 

'*  I  asked,  *  Whose  sword  was  that — ^the  sword  of  France  or  the 
sword  of  the  Emperor  ] ' 

"  He  replied,  '  The  Emperor's  only.*      • 

**  ^  Well,  there  is  no  use  talking  about  any  other  conditions,'  said 
Moltke  sharply,  while  a  look  of  contentment  and  gratification  passed 
over  his  face. 

" '  Then,  in  the  morning  we  shall  begin  the  battle  again,'  "said 
Wimpffen. 

**  '  I  shall  recommence  the  fire  about      ir o'clock,': 
and  the  PVenchmen  wanted  to  go  at  on« 

"  I  begged  them,  however,  to  i 

the   case  ;  and  at  last   it  was  i  1  ; 

prolongation  of  the  armistice,  in  that 

people  in  Sedan  as  to  our  d  ¥ 

grant  this,  but  gave  way  at  last,  I 

no  harm." 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  French  negotiators 
returned  to  Sedan  from  Donchery,  having  achieved  no 
other  result  but  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  for 
five  hours  (four  to  nine  a.m.  on  the  2nd). 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Bismarck 
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was  sleeping  in  his  quarters  ("  in  the  house  of  a  Doctor 
Jean  jot "),  when  he  was  aroused  by  his  servant  with  the 
announcement  that  a  French  General  was  at  the  door  and 
wanted  to  see  him.  Jumping  out  of  bed,  Bismarck  went 
to  the  window  and  discovered  that  his  visitor  was  again 
General  lleille,  who  had  ridden  out  to  Doncheiy  to  say 
that  the  Emperor  desired  to  see  him  (the  Chancellor), 
and  was  already  on  the  way  from  Sedan.  It  may  be 
here  remarked  that,  on  returning  to  report  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  with  Moltke,  De  Wimpffen  had  im- 
plored tlie  Emperor  to  repair  to  the  King's  headquarters, 
with  the  view  of  exerting  his  personal  influence  in  order 
to  obtain  more  favourable  conditions  of  capitulation  for 
the  army;  and  this,  then,  was  what  had  brought 
Napoleon  out  of  the  fortress  at  this  early  hour. 

Bismarck  promised  to  go  at  once  and  meet  the 
Emperor,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  "  unwashed 
and  unbreakfiisted,"  he  was  galloping  away  after  Beille 
towards  Sedan,  leaving  his  room  littered  with  Moravian 

tracts,  and  the  "Daily  Eefreshment  for 
KTview   with     Jielievmg  Lhristians,     with  which  he  bad 

read  himself  asleep  after  the  exciting  emo- 
tions of  the  previous  day.  He  had  not  ridden  far 
towards  Sedan  when  he  came  upon  the  Emperor  in  an 
open  carriage  ("  apparently  a  hired  one  ")>  ™  which  were 
also  three  officers  of  high  rank,  and  as  many  on  horse- 
back beside  him.  Among  these  he  recognised  as  per. 
sonal  acquaintances  Generals  Castelnau,  Beille,  Baubert, 
and  Moskowa,  whose  foot  appeared  to  be  wounded. 
*  Bismarck   had    his    revolver    in    his    belt,   and  the 
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Emperor's  eye  rested  on  it  for  a  moment ;  " — nervously, 
we  mivy  suppose.  The  Chancellor  gave  the  military 
salute,  and  the  Emperor  "  took  his  cap  off,  wliile  the 
officers  (escorting  liini)  did  the  same,  whereupon  I  also 
took  mine  off,  though  it  is  contrary  to  rule."  Napoleon 
said  :  "  Couvrez  vous  d'tnc."  Di.smounting,  and  accosting 
the  Emperor  "as  politely  as  at  the  Tuileries,"  Bismarck 
asked  for  his  coniinands.  Napoleon,  who  wore  white 
kid  gloves  and  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  wished  to  know 
if  he  could  see  the  King,  to  which  Bismarck  returned 
that  this  was  impossible — His  Majesty  being  quartered 
fifteen  miles  away  ;  and  secretly,  he  did  not  wish  them 
to  meet  until  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  had  been 
serttled. 

Napoleon  then  asked  whether  his  Majesty  had  not 
appointed  a  place  for  him  to  go  to,  and,  if  not,  what 
Bismarck's  opinion  of  tlie  matter  was;  to  which  the 
latter  replied  that,  having  arrived  when  it  was  quito 
dark,  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  that  lie  would  be  glad  to  place  hi*  own 
quarters  at  Douchory  at  the  Emperor's  disposal. 

"  Tlie  Emperor  accepted  the  offer,  iiuil  drove  slowly  toward 
Doncliery,  but  (hesitating  on  account  at  the  possible  t-rowd)  Ntoppnl 
At  a  solitary  cottage  a  few  hundred  pacMi  from  tht;  Ueumi  brid^ 
li'jidirig  to  the  townlet,  and  aaked  me  if  lie  could  remiiiii  there.  I 
n'(|Ui'ste(l  (my  cousin)  Count  Bisnian^k-Bohleu,  who  Iwd  followed  me, 
to  inKjK'ct  the  house,  and  ho  reported  that,  though  free  from  woundt-d, 
it  wiLs  menu  and  dirty.  '  N'importii,'  said  Na))oleon  i  and  I  aauendt-d 
with  hiin  a  rickety,  nairow  staircase.  In  a  auuiU,  one-windowi?d 
room,  with  a  deal  table  luid  two  nmh-bottometl  choirs,  wu  sat  nlone 
for  an  hour — a  great  tontruttt  t^  our  last  mcvting  id  the  Tuilcrin 
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in  '67  "  (the  Great  Exhibition  year,  just  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Luxemburg  dispute).* 

'*  Our  conversation  was  a  difficult  thing,  wanting,  as  I  did,  to 
a^'oid  touching  on  topics  which  could  not  but  painfully  afiect  the 
man  whom  God's  miditv  hand  had  cast  down. 

"  He  complained  at  first  of  this  unhallowed  war,  which  he  had 
not  desired.  He  had  been  driven  into  it  by  the  presHure  of  public 
opinion.  I  rejoinc^d  that  neither  had  any  one  with  us  wished  war — 
the  King  least  of  all.  We  had  looked  upon  the  Spanish  question  as 
Spanish,  and  not  G(Tman ;  and  wo  had  expected  from  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  ])rincely  house  of  Hohenzollem  that  the  hereditaiy 
Prince  would  easily  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  him.  Then 
he  turned  to  speak  of  the  present  situation.  As  to  that,  he  wished 
above  all  for  a  more  favourable  capitulation.  I  explained,  that  I 
could  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  on  that  point,  as  it  was  a  purely 
military  question,  on  which  Moltke  must  decide.  Then  we  left  the 
sul)j(»et  to  speak  of  a  possible  peace.  He  answered,  he  was  a 
prisoner,  and  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  decide  ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  whom  he  considered  competent  for  that,  he  referred  me  to  the 
Government  in  Paris.  I  remarked  to  him  that,  in  that  case,  things 
were  just  where  they  were  yesterday,  and  that  we  must  stand  by  our 
former  demands  with  regard  to  the  army  of  Sedan,  so  as  to  have  some 
I>ledge  that  the  results  of  the  battle  of  yesterday  should  not  be  lost 
to  us.  ^Vloltke,  who  had  been  summoned  by  roe,  had  now  arrived 
He  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  went  to  the  King  to  tell  him  sa 

*^  Outside,  in  front  of  the  house,  the  Emi>eror  praised  our  anny 
and  its  generalship;  and  when  I  admitted  to  him  that  the  French  had 
also  fought  well,  he  came  back  to  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation, 
and  ask(Hl  whether  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  allow  the  corps  shut 
up  in  Sedan  to  cross  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  there  to  lay  down 

*  '•  About  SOO  paces  from  the  l)ridge  over  the  Mcnse,  at  Doncheij, 
there  stands  on  the  right  of  tlie  liigh  road,  which  is  lined  with  poplars,  a 
Holitar}'  house,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  a  Belgian  weaver.  It  is  a  one- 
ston'yt'd  hoiisr,  painted  yeUow.  with  four  windows iu  front,  wldte  shntters 
on  the  ground  tloor.  and  on  the  first  floor  white  Venetian  blindfl.  It  is 
slated,  like  most  of  the  houses  iu  Doncliery.  Close  beside  it  on  the  left 
th<M*e  was  a  lit'ld  of  potatoes  in  Uowcr,  while  to  the  right  there  wero  a  few 
l)ushes  across  the  path  leading  to  the  house,  which  was  about  fifteen 
from  the  high  road.'' — Br.  Busch, 
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their  arms  and  be  '  iuterncd.'  I  tried  again  to  make  him  understand 
that  tliis  was  a  milLtary  cjiiestioo,  not  for  use  to  decide  without  an 
understanding  with  Moltke.  And  as  he  had  explained  that,  us  a 
prisoner,  he  could  not  taJte  upon  himsolf  the  imperial  powers  o£  the 
GJovemment,  the  negotiations  on  these  queetiona  oould  only  be 
conducted  with  the  general  in  coniniaud  at  Sedan. 

"  Meantime,  eflbi-ts  hjid  been  made  to  find  hira  better  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  the  officers  of  the  general  staff  had  discovertxl  that  the 
chateau  of  Bellevue,  near  Frenois,  where  I  had  first  met  hiui,  wa» 
suitable  for  his  reception,  and  was  not  yet  filled  with  tlie  wounded. 
I  toUl  him  so,  and  advised  him  to  settle  himself  there,  as  the  little 
weaver's  houxe  was  not  comfortable,  and  he  pertiapa  needed  reel. 
We  would  inform  the  King  tliat  he  was  there.  He  i^reed  to  this, 
and  1  rode  back  to  .Doiidiery  to  dress  myself  {in  my  full  uniform). 
Then  I  conducted  him  with  a  guard  of  honour,  consistijig  of  a 
s<iuadit)n  of  the  first  Cuirassier  regiment,  to  Bellevue.  At  the  con- 
ference which  now  began,  the  Empetor  wished  to  have  the  King 
present — from  whom  he  expected  softness  and  good- hearted ness — but 
he  also  wanted  me  to  take  part. 

"  I,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  that  the  militant  nien,  who 
can  be  harder,  should  have  tiie  whole  affiiir  to  settle,  8rj  1  whispered 
to  an  officer  as  we  went  u|iKtairB  that  ho  wiis  to  call  mo  out  in  about 
five  minutes — the  King  wanted  to  speak  with  m» — and  ho  did  so. 
With  regard  to  the  King,  the  Empi^ixtr  was  told  tliat  ho  oould  nut 
see  him  till  after  the  capitulation  was  Mttlod." 

Bismarck  tlien  rode  to  CWhery  (on  tlio  road  to 
Vendresse),  in  the  hope  of  meetin^f  the  Kiiij?  iwid  iiirorm- 
iiig  him  how  things  stood.  On  the  way  he  was  met  by 
Moltke,  who  had  tho  text  of  the  capitulation  as  approved 
by  His  Majesty ;  and  on  their  return  to 
Jk'lleviie  it  was  signed  without  opposition.  ^5""™*^ 
]{y  this  capitulation,  ^3,000  men  were 
surrendered  as  prisoners  o£  war,  in  addition  to  the 
fortress  of  Sedan  with  its  181  pieces  of  artillerj';  350 
fiold-guns,  70  mitrailleuses,  1», 000  horses,  and  enormous 
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quantities  of  military  stores.  Among  the  prisoners  thus 
3'ielded  up  were  the  Emperor  and  one  of  his  Field- 
marslials  (MacMahon),  40  Generals,  and  2,825  yarious 
other  officers,  all  of  whom,  by  the  special  mercy  of  King 
William,  were  released  on  parole.  * 

With  the  capitulation  sealed  and  signed,  Bismarck 
and  Moltke  now  hastened  back  to  the  King,  whom  they 
found  on  the  heights  above  Donchery  aboat  noon.  His 
Majesty  ordered  the  important  document  to  be  read 
aloud  to  his  numerous  and  brilliant  suite,  which  included 
several  German  Princes.  At  the  same  time  he  added  a 
few  words  of  acknowledgment  for  the  grand  results 
which  had  been  already  achieved,  offering  "his  best 
thanks  to  every  one  of  those  who  have  contributed  a 
leaf  to  the  chaplet  of  laurels  and  the  fame  of  the 
Fatherland." 

And  now  that  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam  had  been 
put  out  of  the  Emperor's  power,  the  King,  accompanied 

by  the  Crown  Prince,  rode  down  to  the 
iiK'Hs  his  im-     chateau    of   Bellevue   to   meet   the    fallen 

periul  captive. 

Emperor.  **At  one  o'clock,"  wrote  His 
Majesty  to  Queen  Augusta,  "  I  and  Fritz  set  out, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  cavalry  belonging  to  the 
Stair.  I  dismounted  at  the  chateau,  and  the  Empeior 
came  out  to  meet  me.     The  visit  lasted  for  a  quarter  of 

*  "  Your  Majosty's  assent  to  the  release  of  the  officers  on  puole  WM 
received  with  Uie  Avarmest  thanks,  as  a  sigu  of  Your  Majc8ty*s  desire  noit 
to  hurt  t lie  fe(>lin^^s  of  troops  whieh  had  fought  bravely  any  farther  than 
was  ueeessary  to  seeuro  our  military  and  political  iut-ercsta.  Oenendde 
WinipU'eu  aftt^nvards  gave  expression  to  the  same  feeling  in  a  letter  in 
wlii<'h  lie  thanked  General  von  Moltke  for  the  considerate  form  inwhidbhe 
conducted  tlie  negotiations." — liiamarck's  Report  to  the  King, 
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an  hour.  We  were  both  deeply  moved,  I  cannot 
describe  what  I  felt  at  the  interview,  having  seen 
Napoleon  only  three  years  ago  at  the  height  of  his 
power."  There  is  no  autlienbc  record  of  what  was  said 
at  this  tragic  meeting,  but  we  can  well  imagine  the 
general  lines  on  which  the  conversation  moved.* 
"  When  the  Emperor  eame  out,"  said  Bismarck,  "  his 
eyes  were  full  of  big  tears.  With  me  he  had  been  less 
affected,  and  altogether  dignified." 

And  now  while  the  sad  and  broken-hearted  Emperor 
was  left  to  spend  his  last  day  on  his  native  soil  prior  to 
his  departure  for  the  place  of  his  detention  at  Wilhelms- 
hohe,  near  Cassel  (oncp,  strange  to  say,  the  residence  of 
his  uncle,  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia), f  King  William, 
accompanied  by  Bismarck  and  the  rest  of  his  paladins, 
started  on  a  ride  through  all  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  German  armies  around  Sedan.  For  five  long  hours, 
over  hill  and  dale,  from  battery  to  battalion,  from 
regiment  to  regiment,  and  from  corps  to  corps,  through 
all  tlie  various  tribes  of  the  Fatherland  in  arms — rode 
the  brilliant  cavalcade,  greeted  with  triumphaut  muiiic 
and  frantic  cheering  wlierever  it  came.  "  I  cannot 
describe,"  wrote  the  King,  "  the  reception  given  me  by 

•  WritiuR  iinacr  (Ute  Vei*nilIfiH.  Octohor  lOth,  Dr.  Bnst-h  anj.  :  "  At 
liilili'  tbey  HiHjki!  jmrticuljirlj  of  tli"  cunviinMitioii  of  thp  S'lag  with  Na[Ki. 
It^oii  iu  tlic  MaJHou  Bellevuc.  ui'nr  Swlnn.  at  which  Biuuk.>1]  lias  givim  a 
cj^■ll1[l^tll]ltinl  nppount  iu  Tlie  Timer.  Hlthonfrh  no  min  won  prpumt  at  It  Lnt 
Hit-  Kiii^'  mill  till;  Eni|ierur,  nait  I'Vi'ii  tli«  Chaiin>llor  kiieir  only  nu  muchuf 
it  tliat  till.-  Kiug  had  ssnurcd   liiiii   Ihut  nut  a  wortl  of  pulitiu  luil  betiu 

t  •■  The  Crown  Prince  told  thp  Hessiftn  rp^im(mtj>  tJiat  tho  Klnp  liad 
sent  the  cBjitive   Emi)oror  to  <^'ii>i-'c!  a.'*  a  reward  for  the  bfan-rj  with 
which  tlii'j  liad  fonght.''^I>r.  Butch, 
K    K    2 
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the  troops,  nor  my  meeting  with  the  Guards,  who  have 
been  decimated.      I  was   deeply  affected  by  so  many 

The  chanooHor    P^^^^^  of  lovc  and  devotion."    In  the  course 
unasi^Zu.      ^f  ^|^.g  j^^g  ^^^^  Bismarck  was  fortunate 

enough  to  fall  in  with  his  younger  son,  who  had  escaped 
tlie  carnage  of  Mars-la-Tour,  and  was  still  serving  in 
tlie  ranks.  **  It  must  have  seemed  odd  to  the  French 
officers  among  the  prisoners,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "to 
see  a  Prussian  General  embrace  a  common  dragoon.'*  * 
Late  that  night  he  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Donchery, 
having  been  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle,  with  but 
short  interruption.  But,  though  worn  out  as  he  must 
have  been,  he  now  sat  down  to  pen  to  the  King  that 
report  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  negotiations  with 
Napoleon,  which  has  partly  served  as  the  basis  of  our 

narrative.      Next  day  he  rejoined  the  royal 

A  roytil  toivst. 

headquarters  at  Vendresse,  and  was  present 
at  the  banquet  at  which  the  King  proposed  the  follow- 
ing toast  in  champagne,  that  was  now  served  for  the 

first  time  during  the  war : — 

"  We  Tiiiist  to-day,  out  of  gmtitude,  drink  the  health  of  my  brave 
army.  Yoii,  (JeiKiral  von  Koon,  as  jMinister  of  War,  whetted  our 
sword ;  you,  Genei-al  von  Moltke,  wielded  it ;  and  you,  Connt 
Bisiiuirck,  have  brought  Pi-ussia  to  its  prasent  pre-eminence  by  the  way 
ill  ^vllich  you  have  directed  it^s  policy  for  several  years.  Let  ufl} 
therefore,  drink  to  the  well-being  of  this  army,  of  the  three  jieraoiis 

*  Roforring  to  liis  iiicoting  with  his  son  on  the  battle-field  of  Sedan, 
the  Chancellor  romHrked  :  "  I  discovered  in  Iiim  a  new  famous  talent — be 
]>()Ksess(^s  (>x(*oj)tioual  dexterity  iu  pig.dri^*iug.  Ho  had  found  out  the 
fattest,  ou  tlie  principle  that  the  fatter  the  ])ig  the  slower  his  pace,  and  the 
iiioi  e  ditliciilt  tu  run  away.  At  last  ho  carried  it  off  in  hia 
"i.ild." 
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I  have  named,  and  o£  everyone  else  who  has  contributed  to  ( 
successes  up  to  the  present  to  the  best  of  his  ability." 

All  Germany  was  frantic  with  joy  ;  tumultuous  with 
market-place  throngs,  with  sky- ward  leaping  bonfires 
and  thanksgiving  peals  of  cannon-thunder.  j^  j^^^^ 
with  fluttering  of  triumphant  flags  and  •''^"'■""^ 
grateful  psalm-singing  in  the  crowded  churches.  For 
what  victory  had  ever  been  like  Se<lan — so  great,  so 
perfect,  and  so  momentous  in  its  results  ?  A  thrill  of 
intensest  pride  and  exultation  shot  through  the  nation 
to  think  that  its  days  of  disunion,  and  consequent  weak- 
ness, were  at  last  over ;  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
geographical  expression,  a  scorn,  a  bye-word,  and  a  prey 
to  the  alien;  and  that  it  now  stood  forth  in  its  true 
character  as  the  first  military  Power  in  the  world.  The 
phantom  of  French  supremacy,  which  had  so  long  .spread 
its  vampire  wings  over  apprehensive  and  submissive 
Europe,  had  vanished  like  a  dissolving  view  in  the/ 
smoke  that  had  enveloped  the  battle-field  of  Sedan,  aQd,' 
left  "deep,  solid,  pious,  and  pacific  Germany"  the 
mistress  of  the  Continent. 

This  grand  result  had  been  acliieved  by  community 
of  tlie  national  arms,  and  it  had  no  sooner  been  acconi- 
plished  than  a  loud  and  fervent  cry  arose  in  the  Southeru 
States  for  consecration  of  the  result  by  political  oneness. 
Tlie  time  had  now  arrived,  iis  Hisitiarck  knew  it  would 
without  his  trying  to  iiasten  it,  when  the  South  came 
and  knocked  at  the  dour  of  thu  North.  It  was  as  if  the 
sunshine  of  victory  had  suddenly  matured  the  loug- 
ripening  fruit  of  German  unity.     And  one  proof  of  that 


unity  was  the  energy  with  which  the  whole  nation  now 
lifted  up  its  voice  to  demand  Alsace-Lorraine  as  the 
price  of  the  blood  which  had  already  been  shed,  and  to 
protest  against  the  rumoured  intention  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy to  mediate  between  the  belligerents.  "  We  shall 
have  none  of  your  mediation  or  your  meddling,"  shouted 
Germany  with  one  accord,  **  until  we  have  sufficiently 
chastised  our  wanton  aggressor,  and  exacted  a  substan- 
tial pledge  against  a  repetition  of  his  wickedness." 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  victorious  smoke  of 
battle  ceased  to  curl  around  the  dead-strewn  heights  of 

Sedan,  when  "  Vorwiirfs,  nach  Paris y  immer 
imma^Vur-         ronvdrl<s ! ''  ajjain  resounded  all  aloncf  the 

(jerman  line,  and  was  received  with  shouts 
of  enthusiasm  similar  to  that  which  moved  the  soldiers 
of  Xenoi)hon  when  they  re-beheld  the  sea.  With 
Jiazaine  cooped  up  in  Metz,  and  the  army  of  MacMahon 
on  its  captive  way  across  the  Rhine,  there  was  nothing 
now  to  impede  the  march  of  the  German  hosts  on  the 
capital  of  France — there  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  a 
lurable  ])eac(* ;  and  forward  accordingly  they  sped  with 
a  swiftness  which,  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight  (19th 
S(^ptoniber),  brought  them  in  sight  of  its  gilded  domes 
and  glittering  towers. 

Jiut   had  not   King  William,  in  entering   France, 

solemnly  proclaimed  that  he  came  to  wage  war  "  with 

,  ,         her  soldiers,  and  not  with  her  citizens"? 

iianco.         j^^^^  i^^j  jj^,  j^^^^  moreover,  already  given 

account  of  most  of  her  soldiers  ?  Yes,  but  other  hordes 
of  Gallic  combatants  were  now,  as  it  were,  being  stamped 
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out  of  the  ground  like  crops  of  dragons'  teeth — all 
animated  with  a  fierce  resolve  to  treat  not  with  the 
invader,  neither  parley  with  him,  but  to  resist  and 
oppose  him  unto  the  very  death.  "  Not  an  inch  of  our 
soil,  nor  a  stone  of  our  strongholds  "  (fias  un  potice  de 
nofre  territoire,  pas  une  pinrre  de  iiom  foriressen) — such 
were  the  words  of  defiance  flung  by  M.  Jules  Fa^'re  in  the 
teeth  of  the  advancing  Germans.  But  who  had  autho- 
rised M.  Jules  Favre  to  speak  thus  in  the  name  of 
France,  and  to  proclaim  a  war  of  extermination  ?  AVas 
M.  Jules  Favre  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Empire?  The 
Empire !  Ah,  that  was  already  a  thing  of  the  past, 
gone  and  vanished  with  the  Emperor  like  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father  at  morning  crow  uf  chanticleer;  and  a 
Republic  had  already  taken  its  place — a  Republic,  pro- 
claimed two  days  alter  Sedan  by  a  few  frothy  orators 
and  Paris  deputies,  in  whose  self-constituted  power  as 
ministers  now  reposed  the  destinies  of  France.  Acting 
for  tliis  Republican  Government,  as  it  styled  itself, 
M.  Jules  Favre  lost  no  time  in  declaring"  that,  rather 
than  conclude  a  humbling  peace,  France  would  immolate 
iierself  on  the  altar  of  setf-defence.t  Immortal  Fnmce, 
though  divested  of  the  shroud  of  the  Empire,  had 
espoused  its  quarrel ;  or  at  least  those  who  took  it  ou 
themselves  to  represent  her  had  done  so,  "  pref«rriug 
the  halo  of  a  useless  heroism  to  the  less  brilliant  but 
more  practical  merit  of  submitting  to  an  overwholmiDg 
fate."  X 

*  Circular  of  6th  Si!j>lvmbcr. 

t  M.  Jules  Favre'a  a.'wiiid  oin-ularof  17th  ScpUmber. 

\  The  Timet  Corraapondent. 
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Bismarck  had  left  them  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
what  that  fate  would  be.  "  Metz  and  Strasburg,  Alsace 
Germnnpoaco  ^^^^  Lomiine,"  Were  the  well-understood 
conditions.  conditions  of  peace  at  the  German  head- 
quarters even  before  Sedan,  and  soon  after  the  battle 
they  were  openly  blazoned  on  the  Prussian  banners. 
To  the  foreign  agents  of  Germany  Bismarck  wrote : — 

*^  T]ie  unanimous  voice  of  the  German  Crovemmeiits  and  people 
demands  that  Ci(?rmany  be  protected  by  better  boundaries  than  hitherto 
against  tlio  threats  and  outrages  she  has  had  to  suffer  for  centu- 
ries from  all  French  Governments.  As  long  as  France  remains  in 
possession  of  Strasburg  and  Metz,  her  strategical  position  ia  stnmger 
oflensi\oly  than  ours  defensively,  both  as  regards  the  whole  erf 
►Southern  Gmmany  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Northern 
Goiuiany.  Strasburg,  in  the  possession  of  France,  is  an  inviting 
gaU)  open  for  the  invasion  of  Southern  Germany.  In  the  possession 
of  G(?rniaTiy,  Strasburg  and  Metz  assume  a  defensive  aspect.  In 
nioi-e  than  twenty  ware  with  France  we  have  never  been  the  aggres- 
soi*s  :  we  have  nothing  to  demand  from  that  country  except  our  own 
security,  which  has  been  so  often  endangei'ed.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  suiHi  to  consider  every  peace  now  concluded  merely  in  the 
light  of  an  armistice.  To  revenge  her  defeats  she  will  again  attack 
us  as  wantonly  and  iniquitously  as  the  last  time,  as  soon  as,  by  her 
own  stn>ngth  or  by  the  assistance  of  foreign  allies,  she  feels  compe- 
tent to  do  so.  By  thus  laying  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  aggres- 
sions of  France,  from  whose  initiative  so  many  disturbancea  of  the 
peace  have  arisen,  wt*  are  acting  in  the  interest  of  all  Europe.  fVom 
(Germany,  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  need  be  feared. 
But  now  that  a  war,  which  we  have  carefully  avoided  for  four  years, 
notwithstanding  that  our  national  susceptibilities  were  constantly 
provoktnl  liy  Fi*anco,  luis  bc?en  forced  upon  us,  we  shall  demand  future 
security  as  th(;  rewanl  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  we  have  been 
oblige<l  to  make  in  self-def(^nce.  No  one  can  accuse  us  of  a  want  of 
moderation  if  we  insist  on  this  just  and  liair  demand." 

This  Circular  was  written  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
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tember,  by  which  time  Bismarck  liad  advanced  "  far 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land  "  on  the  road  to  Paris.  On 
the  4th  September — the  day  ou  which  the  mg„,„,^,t 
French  Bepublie  was  proclaimed— lie  left  !"'«'"»■ 
Vendresse  and  passed  the  night  at  Rethel,*  arriving 
next  day  at  Itheitns,  "  where  we  took  up  our  quarters 
in  the  Rue  de  Cloitre,  in  the  handsome  house  of 
JI.  Dauphinot  (the  mayor),  nearly  right  opposite  the 
grand  cathedral."  King  William,  on  bis  part,  did  the 
Arclibisbop  the  honour  to  accept  the  hospitality  o£  his 
palace.  Here,  in  the  fine  old  coronation-city  of  the 
Kings  of  France — with  its  gorgeous  churches,  its  his- 
torical statues,  its  Roman  triumphal  arch,  and  its  vaulted 
acres  of  the  finest  champagne  f — headquarters  remained 
for  nine  days  (5th  to  14tb  September),  until  the  Ulilan 
scouts  should  descry  the  towers  of  Paris.  Swiftly 
passed  tlie  time,  for  there  was  plenty  of  diplomatic 
work  to  be  done ;  and  when  Moltke,  with  pensive 
brow,  and  folded  hands  behind  his  back — the  great 
Napoleon's  musing   attitude — wa.s   pacing   the  storii-d 

*  "  At  R«thpl  the  qiiHrterninf>ti<r  had  Msigued  d8  tlie  H[>aQloiiii  and 
elegantly  furuislied  hoase  of  M.  Duv»l  in  Hip  Run  (inuut  Pont,  nbnn  tha 
nhiilc  uf  the  luubiliHcd  Forcigu  Ufiini  ia  riiljihIi«hMl.  Tbi-  nuiiioTou*  fiunlljr 
of  the  DiivaU  are  wcariug  iTat'C  ami  );HUKe,  in  uiouruiug,  if  I  luidentauil 
riglitly.  for  thoir  country. " — Dr.  Butch. 

t  '■  In  the  eveniug  (of  our  arrival  at  Rhuinis)  wn  tried  different  bnnda 
of  ehniupafnie.  It  was  nii^iitiuned  thut  yfnterilay  a  lujuailrnn  uf  our 
liiissarH  had  been  tired  npoii  from  a  coflnr  honao.  '  Thon.'  aaid  thn  Miiiiater, 
'  the  liounc  must  lie  at  oueo  destruyM,  and  tlie  owner  bruuf^ht  Wore  • 
eourt- martial.'  .  .  .  But  the  house,  at  the  ur|p^ul  enlroatien  of  it*  ownur, 
the  Sii^ur  Jiie<|uier,  was  not  deatroyud,  especially  aa  thn  troBehflrnuii  shot 
had  not  taken  eifeet.  Tliey  liave  nniidy  ordeivd  the  landlord  tu  )(iire  2UU 
or '^.50  boltlea  of  charapnune  tii  the  n<|urnlron.  wliicli  hu  gladly  ngrreil  to 
do."— Idem. 
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aisles  of  the  cathedral,  excogitating  further  schemes  of 
conquest,  Bismarck,  in  his  sumptuous  apartments  at  the 
mayor's,  was  penning  circulars,  dictating  communiquei 
for  the  Press,  and  discoursing  to  guests  on  the  political 
aspects  of  the  war.  One  day  he  made  an  excursion 
with  the  King  to  the  abandoned  camp  of  Chalons,  and 
on  the  Sunday  he  attended  divine  service  in  the  Pro- 
testant church — sacred  music  being  furnished  by  a  mili- 
tary band — and  listened  with  as  much  relish  as  his 
royal  master  to  a  sermon  on  the  text :  "  And  the  men  of 
Israel  went  out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philistines, 
and  smote  them  until  they  came  under  Beth-Car." 

Beth- Car,  that  is  Paris,  the  Philistines  were   now 

rapidly   approaching.     Leaving   Rheims  on   the  14th, 

^  ^  Bismarck    passed    the    niffht  at    Chfiteau 

At  Roths-  ^  ^ 

teluMF^r^^"        Thierry,  "finding  comfortable  accommoda- 

tion  in  the  handsome  house  of  a  M.  Sari- 
mond  in  the  square  fronting  the  Church ; "  and  next  day 
arrived  at  Meaux,  where  he  found  quarters  **  in  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  Vicomtes  de  la  Motte."  Here 
the  Chancellor  was  joined  by  "  two  body-servants  from 
lierlin,  who  are  to  follow  the  Minister  in  plain  clothes 
whenever  he  walks  out."  From  Meaux,  in  a  day  or 
two,  headquarters  passed  to  Ferrieres  and  installed  itself 
in  the  magnificent  chateau  of  Baron  Rothschild,  who, 
although  he  had  previously  acted  as  Consul- General  for 
Prussia,  had  fled  to  Paris  on  the  approach  of  the  Prus- 
sians, leaving  his  mansion  and  its  priceless  cellars  in  the 
care  of  his  steward.*     Here  the  Prussians  found  their 

*  Dr.  Busch  writes:  "On  the  hill  close  by  the  lake  we /aooglit  and 
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Capua,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  honoured  it  with 
their  presence  for  more  than  a  fortnight-  The  pheasants 
and  the  flocks  of  dtH>r  in  the  preserves  around  the 
chateau,  with  the  exquisite  wines  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Jewish  millionaire,  furnished  "  proriant "  to  the  Prussian 
leaders  of  a  kind  which  would  have  induced  Dugald 
Dalgetty  to  take  service  with  them  and  with  no  others. 
Wishing  to  respect  the  property  of  his  unwilling  host, 
the  King  had  forbidden  all  sporting  in  the  park;  but 
once  when  His  Majesty  drove  away  to  a  review  of  troops, 
Bismarck  with  Moltke  and  a  few  others  slipped  out  into 
the  woods  to  have  a  shot  at  the  pheasants.  "  They 
can't  arrest  me,"  said  the  Chancellor,  self-consoHngly, 
with  reference  to  the  royjil  interdict,  "  for  then  they 
would  have  no  one  to  see  alter  the  peace." 

What  singular  changi-s  are  brought  round  by  the 
wheel  of  time!  In  the  "  Chamhre  de  Chasse  "  of  the 
chateau,  which  had  buen  transformed  into  aai^jgm-m. 
a  bureau  for  his  staff,  Bismarck  opened  a  "•'"'~"'- 
game-book  lying  on  the  table  and  showed  his  secretary 
an  entry  under  date  8rd  November,  185G,  recording  that 
on  that  day  he  had  shot  there  with  several  other  guests  of 

timiid.  directed  to  it  by  Abokfii'ii  Icivu  ol  ■«.  ■  ntatiw.  witli  wUicb  Uu! 
iiinntor  of  t}ii>  iiiansioti  has  Ittvn  pl<»8(«l  to  dprormtc  this  jtiirtion  of  hU 
i-sliite.  It  Htt'iiiH  to  be  one  of  IiIm  tult'lary  deities.  Flneed  uu  thi>  top  of 
llif  ri-'iiif;  gruiiiidH,  luwiu  uf  red  tcrm-L'utU.  tbU  stiUue  ruprotentH  n  liuljr 
wilh  11  itjienriii  liur  haiid  and  n  in  oral  em  mi  ou  hiT  be^d.  iibout  luilf  an 
liir^i'  n>;itl[i  an  life.  Prubiibly  tu  (fiianl  tif;iiiiiHt  my  uiiHconceptiim,  and  li> 
[ireveiit  our  HUKi>cctint;  timt  tbc  I'riusiui  nniHul-Kc.-iu'ral  luul  pl»p^  a 
BonisMH  ill  his  {Mirk,  'AUSTRIA,'  tn  larg«  lMt4<r».  U  Inwrib^l  ou  tbo 
jiedt'slal  of  tliis  statue."  But  cmhiio  of  tUu  vinilora  AiDuapd  tliomM)lTtii  by 
KiTiiwliuR  otbtT  iuserijitiona  un  ibi'  alnlne,  linviiig  refcreace  U>  Gorman 
uuily  under  Prussia. 
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the  Jewish  Baron  (including  General  Gallifet,  who  had 
led  the  heroic  but  bootless  charges  of  the  French  cavaby 
at  Sedan),  and  had  himself  bagged  forty-two  head  of 
various  game. 

On  this  second  visit  of  Bismarck  to  Bothschild's 
country-seat,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  feast  upon 
the  running  and  the  flying  game  which  abounded  on  the 
estate ;  but  it  was  fouud  much  more  difficult  to  get  at 

the  seventeen  thousand  bottles  of  wine 
iniioepiiabic"      storcd   UD   iu   the   cellars.     "Through  his 

steward,  the  Baron  had  insolently  refused  us 
the  wine  which  we  Avanted,  though  I  may  remark  that 
this  and  every  other  requisition  was  to  be  paid  for."* 
This  was  more  than  Bismarck  could  stand.  Summoning 
to  his  presence  the  refractory  keeper  of  the  Baron's 
keys,  he  rated  him  for  a  niggardly  and  an  unmaunerly 
knave,  and  threatened  to  have  him  suddenly  trussed 
unless  he  showed  himself  more  alive  to  the  rank  and 
tlie  necessities  of  his  visitors.  The  wine,  of  course,  was 
now    forthcoming  ;t    but    the     Chancellor    frequently 

•  Dr.  Busch. 

t  '*  Xext  day  we  Iind  what  we  wanted,  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  afterwudft 
had  no  caiiso  of  complaint.  But  the  Baruu  received  for  his  wine  not  only 
tlie  price  tliat  was  asked,  but  something  OA'er  and  above  for  the  good  ^ 
the  house;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  he  made  a  pretty  good  thing  ont  of 
us.'' — Idem.  Bismarck  himself  had  liis  own  notions  on  the  snbjeet  of 
requisitioning  from  an  enemy.  "If  I  were  a  soldier  and  had  to  order 
things,  I  know  what  I  should  do — I  should  treat  all  who  remained  at 
homo  with  every  possible  attention  and  respect.  Bat  I  should  consider 
th(>  houses  and  furniture  of  those  who  have  run  away  as  fonnd  property. 
And  if  I  caught  them  I  would  take  away  their  cows  and  whatever  else 
they  had  with  them,  declaring  that  they  had  stolen  them  and  hidden 
tliem  in  the  wood.  It  would  be  w^ell  if  they  conid  first  be  made 
aware  that  the  different  sauces  w^ith  which  we  cook  little  French 
<'hildren  are  all  lies.'* — Idem. 
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complained  of  the  treatment  lie  had  got,  "  thiuking  ttiat 
the  old  Baron  had  better  manners,"  and  consoled  him- 
self by  telling  stories  about  the  meanness  of  other 
members  of  his  family.  "The  Jews,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, "  have  still  no  true  home,  but  are  a  sort  of 
universal  Europeans,  or  cosmopolitan  nomads.  Their 
fatherland  is  Zion." 

But  Bismarck  had  very  much  more  serious  emplo}*- 
ment  at  Ferrieres  than  feasting  on  "pheasants  stewed 
in  champagne,"  and  lounging  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown in  the  private  cabinet  of  Baron  de  «.anii™i^ 
Bothschild.*  For,  a  day  or  two  before  bis 
arrival  there,  the  French,  for  the  first  time,  had  sounded 
something  very  Uke  a  parley.  When  dining  at  Means 
(on  the  15th  September),  "we  were  informed  that  some 
one  had  arrived  from  Paris  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  they 
pointed  out  a  thin,  dark -haired  young  fellow  standing  in 
the  court  in  front  of  the  chiefs  house."  This  was  Mr. 
Edward  Malet,  Seerefiiry  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
Paris.f  and  he  was  the  Ijearer  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Lyons  asking  whether  Bismarck  would  confer  with  M. 
Jules  Favre  on  the  conditions  of  an  armistice.  Eugland 
cimld  have  sent  no  more  acceptable  emissiiry  to  perform 
this  act  of  mediation  than  the  son  of  the  man  wlio  had 
been  Bismarck's  favourite  companion  at  Frankfort,  in 

*  "  In  Uii'  evening  I  tvns  aummoned  to  the  olilef,  wbo  did  not  sppearat 
tulilc,  atid  tcIiu,  it  wa.1  Haul,  vnut  nut  v^ry  wuU.  A  nartnw  windJug  «totie 
stiiiri-Bw.  wliii-li  wan  lioiioored  with  the  nitmp  of  III*  '  B»ealier  particuluv 
<}c  Mnimieiir  le  Buron,'  took  me  np  t4i  an  elB}{&Dti]r-fumtalu<(t  mini,  whwv 
tl^e  Cljiiueelli)r  liiy  ou  a  ea!n  in  hia  drr«tiinf[-p>ini." 

t  Now  Sir  Edward  Hu1i<t,0.C.B.,  BritiBhAmlMsudur  At  Burliii. 
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the  days  of  the  old  Diet  ;*  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  admitted  to  "  a  long  talk  with  the  Chief 
in  the  evening  over  a  bottle  of  cherry-brandy.'*  "  Jpres 
miUe  obstacles''  wrote  M.  Favre,  "t7  avait  vu  le  Chan- 
ceJier,  qffi  hi  avait  dit  etre  dispose  volontiers  a  causer  avec 

f/lOl, 

This  was  on  the  15th  September,  and  by  the  19th 
Favre    {'' ajjres   un    douloureux    voyage^  plein    d^intereU 

cependant'*)  had  been  conducted  through 
Bisnumk  and     t^^  German  lines  and  on  to  Meaux  in  quest 

of  Bismarck.  But  at  noon,  on  the  19tb,  the 
Chancellor  had  ridden  off  from  Ferriferes  (Rothschild's 
chateau),  and  the  two  crossed  each  other.  The  miss, 
however,  was  soon  rectified,  and  at  last  they  met  near 
the  village  of  Montry.f  "  I  had  halted,"  wrote  M. 
Favre,  who  was  accompanied  by  two  previous  secretaries 
of  ]M.  Benedetti,  and  escorted  by  the  Prussian  Prince 
Biron, 

'^  I  had  halted  in  the  yard  of  a  fann  wliich,  like  almost  all  the  houses 
I  Sciw  OIL  my  way,  liad  been  entirely  Hacked,  and  in  about  an  hour's 

*  Sir  Aloxaudor  Mnlot,  for  many  years  ropresontative  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Diet  in  Frankfort,  and  anthor  of  "  The  OTcrthrow  of  the 
Germanie  Confederation."     See  pp.  1()2  and  207,  aide, 

f  "  The  day  after.  Connt  Hatzfcld  told  us  some  particolara  of  tKe 
nieetiiig  of  the  Chaneellor  with  the  Parisian  advocate  and  Regent.  The 
Minister,  the  Connt,  and  Kendell,  were  a  g(M)d  mile  and  a  half  before  us  on 
the  road,  when  Hofrath  Ta^lioni,  who  was  with  the  King's  carriages,  had 
told  him  that  Favre  had  driven  by.  He  had  come  by  another  road,  and 
reaehed  the  spot  when'  it  joined  this  (me  after  the  Chief  and  his  eom- 
])anionK  had  ^mssed.  The  Chief  was  indignant  that  he  had  not  been  told 
of  it  iK'fore.  Hatzfeld  spnrred  after  Favro  and  tamed  back  with  him. 
After  a  time  Count  Bismarck- Bo hlen  met  them,  and  gaUoped  baek  to  tril 
tlie  Minister,  who  was  still  a  g(M)d  bit  off  with  KeudeU.  At  last  thej  met 
near  Montry." 
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time  1  was  joined  by  M.  do  Bismarck.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  us  to  talk  in  such  a  apoi ;  but  a  mansion,  the  chateau  of  Haute 
Mniaon,  belonging  to  M,  le  Conite  de  Killac,  was  near,  so  thitber 
we  went,  and  began  our  conference  in  a  drawing-room  littered  about 
with  debris  of  every  kind."* 

Dramatic  enough,  and  worthy  of  a  painte  s  brush, 
was  this  memorable  interview  of  the  German  Chancellor 
with  the  French  Minister — the  latter  "  rather  a  big  man, 
with  grey  whiskers  coming  round  under  bis  chin,  a 
somewhat  Jewish  type  of  countenance  and  a  hanging 
under  lip,"  given  to  tears,  gesticulation,  and  other 
dramatic  airs,  full  of  sentiment  and  poetic  feeling,  a 
iiaughty  suppliant  for  his  overwhelmed  country ;  the 
former  eold  and  imperious  in  the  consciousness  of 
victory  and  irresistible  strength,  courteous  but  firm, 
terribly  business-like  in  every  word,  and  as  deaf  to  the 
appeal  of  mercy — in  a  case  where  justice  and  prudence 
bid  compa.ssion  shut  her  ears  —  as  Moloch  to  his 
victims. 

As  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  tho  interview  at 
Hante  Miiison,  as  well  as  two  others  tbo  same  night 
and  next  morning  at  Perrieres  (Uotlischild's  j^titmBiiOa) 
chateau),  came  to  notiiing  The  real  and  **  "«»«• 
primary  object  of  Favre's  vixit  was  to  discuss  the  tenna 
of  an  armistice,  whicli  would  permit  of  the  convocation 
<)f  a  National  Assembly  to  ratify  the  Prmisional 
Uovcnnnent    of  National    Defence,  and    thus    fnrnisb 

•  M.  Jules  Favre's  Ri>purt  (dotol  P&ria.  'iUt  SeiittMuber)  on  the 
Arniititit'o  Neguliution  to  tbo  GoVHmmcnt  of  Natioual  Drftnirrr— frmn 
wliic-li,  im  well  HM  from  BisiiiMrk'ii  owii  RApnrt  no  th»  «nbjcct,  ud  from 
Dr.  BiiscIi'h  iiotrs,  wu  lisvc  (.■ompiliHl  our  avcouut  of  Uie  iutarnew. 
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France  with  the  proper  means  of  negotiating  a  peace.* 
But,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  business  which  brought 
him  to  the  Prussian  headquarters,  the  Frenchman  was 
misled  by  his  emotions  into  "  an  academical  disquisition 
on  the  present  and  the  past,  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
which  were  contained  in  a  declaration  of  his  readiness  to 
yield  fof/f  Vargont  que  nous  avons,  w^hile  refusing  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  cession  of  territory."  "  Stras- 
burg  is  the  key  of  our  house,  and  I  must  have  it/*  said 
Jiismarck  repeatedly ;  which  caused  M.  Favre  to  declaim 
on  the  enormity  of  his  thus  seeking  to  humiliate  and 
dishonour  France. f 

**  1  was  not  ablo,'*  said  Bismarck,  "  to  con>'ince  him  that  condi- 
tions, tlut  fultilnient  of  which  Fi-ance  had  obtained  from  Itulj  and 
(lomjiiuhMl  of  (xeniiany,  witliout  having  been  at  war  with  either  of 
tliese  countries — conditions  which  no  doubt  France  would  have 
iinpos(;d  on  us  had  we  been  conquered,  and  which  have  been  an 
inevitable  rons(»quence  of  nearly  every  war,  even  in  modem  times — 
would  not  be  ignoniinions  to  a  country  which  had  succumbed  after  a 
]>ravo  resistance  ;  and  bt'sules  thaty  th**  Imiionr  of  Fraiice  watnoitomt- 
tiling  eHSfnd'uiJIjf  (liffennd  froia  that  of  all  oUier  nations.  I  wai 
ecjually  inisuccessful  in  persuading  M.  Favre  that  the  restoration  ol 
Stnisburg  no  more  implied  dishonour  than  the  cession  of  Landau  ior 
Saarlouis;  and  that  the  violent  and  unjust  conquests  of  Louis  XIV. 

*  **  Both  luirties  agreed  iu  h>oking  on  an  armistice  as  necessary  to  gire 
the  Fnnch  imtion  an  <>piM>rtunity  of  chmisiug  representatives,  who  alone 
would  he  iu  a  iMjsition  to  grant  the  present  Government  powers  snffieirat 
to  eiinhh^  thriii  to  conclude  a  peace  sanctioned  by  international  law.'*^ 
Jiii<nnirck'ii  Iliport. 

t  "  When  1  dropp<'da  word  about  Strasburg  and  Motx,  he  made  a  faee 
as  if  he  tliought  I  w<'n*  joking.  I  should  like  to  have  told  him  what  a 
Berlin  tradesman  once  Miid  to  uie.  I  went  to  his  shop  with  my  wife  toiak 
the  ]>ri(*t>  of  a  fur  eloak.  and  when  he  uientiouiHl  a  high  price  for  one  tliift 
lileasrd  me,  1  said,  *  You  are  joking ! '  '  No/  he  replied ;  *  in  hnninnw. 
iHver/  " — Busch. 
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were  not  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  honour  of  France  thati 
tliose  of  the  First  Eepublic  or  the  First  Empire." 

This  was  at  Haute  Muison,  but  the  conferences  took 
a  more  practical  turn  at  Ferrieres  {same  night  and  next 
morning),  where  the  question  of  an  armistice  was 
exclusively  discussed.  "  Jp  deiiiandai  gm'nze  Jours,'^ 
wrote  Favre.  "  Very  well.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  these 
are  our  conditions,"  replied  Bismarck,  handing  his 
interlocutor  a  document  written  in  Gennnn,  in  token 
that  the  Unifier  of  the  Fatherland  was  uawilliug  to 
look  ujwn  French  any  longer  as  the  exclusive  language 
of  diplomacy.  "  If  you  ean  read  that,  well  and  good," 
we  may  imagine  Bismanjk  to  have  thought ;  "  if  not, 
all  the  better." 

"  Strasburg,  Toul,  and  Phalsbourg  mv  the  fortrrosra  we  wwit," 
coTidiiut>il  Uisiimt'ck,  "  for  as  a  truce  would  [irolon};  tbo  |)eriod  durtiix 
whiili  we  IiiwI  lo  8U]>poi-t  our  army,  conceEsions  fiwilitiitiug  the  kt*ji- 
ing  up  of  our  communications  and  the  transport  of  supplies  umat  \ki 
tbo  pivliniiuary  condition  of  granting  it.  And  if  your  Assembly  ui 
gi)in<r  to  meet  in  Paris,  then  you  niutrt  give  ub  a  fort  domiiiatinjf  ih'' 
citv,  BnV,  for  examjile,  Mont  ViiMrien." 

"  What !  A  Frunch  Assembly  doliljerate  under  your  coouonl  I 
really  dart;  not  tell  my  Governnienl  of  such  a  proposal." 

"As  for  Stra-sburg,"  continued  BiKmnrck,  "  the  town  will  iihfirtly 
fall  inti>  our  hand»  at  any  rate  ;  it  is  a  ninro  qneitticm  of  ualcuUtion 
u-ith  the  enjjiucers ;  and  I  must,  thoi'efoi'e,  ilemniid  the  iurrenilirr  of 

"  At  these  words,"  wrote  M.  Favre,  "  I  shook  with  anguinb,  and, 
rising,  cried,  '  Y<iu  forget,  M.  le  Comte,  that  you  am  Hpcaking  to  a 
Fi-enclitiiiin.  What!  MacriticG  an  heroic  ganiaan  which  in  our  admira- 
tion and  that  of  tlie  world )  That  were,  indeed,  an  act  of  cowardice. 
Jaiii'iii.'  and  I  cannot  even  promise  to  report  that  you  Buj{^tMl 
such  a  thing.' " 
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Bismarck  assured  liis  visitor  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
wound  him,  and  that  he  was  merely  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  war. 

"Tlie  ceding  of  one  of  the  Paris  forts,"  he  went  oiif  '^canbe 
obviaU'd  by  the  Assembly  meeting  at  Tours  ;  but  the  King  inmsts  on 

tlie  surrender  of  Strasl)urg." 

"  Here  my  strength,"  wrote  Favre,  "  was  used  up, 
and  I  thought  I  shoukl  faint.*  I  turned  to  dash  away 
the  tears  which  were  choking  me,  and  then,  apologising 
for  this  involuntary  weakness,  I  took  my  leave/'  with  a 
peroration  about  the  heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
the  German  text  of  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  in 
his  pocket,  which  were  : — 


1.  Tlie  continuation  of  the  status  quo  in  and  before  ^«.»  , 

2.  The  continuation  of  hostilities  in  and  around  Metz  for  a  oertain 
distance,  tlie  extent  of  which  was  to  be  determined  ;  and 

3.  The  surrender  of  Sti-asburg,  the  gan'ison  to  be  made  priaonen 
of  wiir^  an<l  of  Toul  and  Bitsch,  their  garrisons  being  pennitted  to 
march  out  witli  the  honours  of  war. 

;M  .  Favre  returned  to  Paris,  and  at  once  wrote  to 

*  Sponking'  afterwards  of  the  passage  in  FaTTo'*8  acconnt  of  the  nego- 
tint  ions,  whore  ho  savH  he  wept  with  augniHh,  Bismarck  remarked:  **Itis 
1ni(>.  lie  seemed  to  he  cr^'ing,  and  I  endeavoured  in  a  fashion  to  eounle 
liiin  :  hut  wliru  I  looktMl  a  little  closer,  1  positively  believe  that  he  had  not 
slied  H  tear.  He  iutended.  probably,  to  work  xxyton  my  feelings  with  a  UtUe 
lluatrieal  iHTforiiiane(\  as  the  Parisian  advocates  work  upon  their  pnUie. 
I  am  almost  convinced  that  at  Ferrieres,  too,  he  was  painted  white,  eqpo* 
cially  the  secr)nd  time.  That  nioniuig,  in  his  part  of  the  injured  and  maeh- 
siit!\>rin<x  man,  he  looked  much  greyer  than  ho  did  before.  It  is  possifale, 
of  course,  that  he  feels  all  this  ;  hut  he  is  no  politician.  He  ought  to  know 
that  hursts  of  feelin«r  are  out  of  place  in  politics." — Bu9ch, 

On  emerging  from  Haute  Maison  Bismarck  asked  the  dragoon  amtiy 
at  the  door  wIutc  he  hailed  from.  '*  Fn>m  Hall  in  Swalua,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Well,  then/'  said  the  Chancellor,  "you  may  boast  that  joa 
on  guard  at  the  iirst  peace  negotiations  in  this  war." — Idem, 
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Bismarck  that  his  conditions  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Government  of  National  Defence.  In  coming  to  tliis 
decision,  it  was  doubtless  moved  by  the  conviction  that 
good  would  come  of  the  tour  undertaken  by 
M.  Thiers  to  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  vaiuiy -ppeau 
with  the  view  of  gaining  over  the  Powers 
to  a  diplomatic,  or  even  armed,  intervention  in  favour 
of  France ;  though  IJismarek  had  most  distinctly 
warned  the  neutral  Powers  against  "  committing  an  act 
of  cruelty  to  the  "French  nation  by  permitting  the  Paris 
Government  to  flatter  the  people  with  hopes  of  inter- 
vention which  cannot  he  realised,  and  can  only  serve  to 
prolong  the  contest."* 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  warning,  the  Provisional 
Government  defiantly  rejected  the  armistice  couditions. 
and  declared  to  the  world  that  "  Prussia  was  resolved 
to  continue  the  war  in  order  to  reduce  France  to  the 
rank  of  a  second-class  Power  ;  f  a  charge  which  Bis* 
marek  at  once  sought  to  confute  by  the  cold  "  logic  of 
facts.'' 

"The  cpssion  of  Strasburg  auj  Motz  desired  hf  iib,*'  he  wn>tc, 
"  woulil  imply  tlio  loss  of  a.  jjortion  of  French  tptritory  pmtty  ii.-m-ly 
•■qunl  ill  extent  to  that  gained  by  the  annexation  of  SitToy  and  Nit-ir, 
but  innro  [lopiilous  thiiii  the  latter  provin(>eii  by  ubout  thme-quartcTM 
of  a  iiiillioii  of  jiihiibitanta.  If  it  be  recoUectwi  thiit  Fr(inc(>,  accord- 
in;,'  til  tlic  oi'Dsits  of  1*<C6,  contHina  upwards  of  tliirly-eight  millioua 
without  AI;,Tn;i,  or  forty-two  iiiillioiiH  inchiiliiift  tht?  Inttiir  provinw, 
wliii'li  fuiiiiKhfs  at  ]tresent  a  Itirgti  (juota  of  the  French  (<ivvt%  it  ia 
SI  If -evident  tliiit  the  siibtracliun  of  tliri^-quarteifi  of  a  Dkillion  would 
not  in  the  h'iint  atlcet  her  iiitiTnatioiml  ]>oaitiou,  aa  she  would 


1 
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possess  in  abiindanco  the  elements  that  have  enabled  her  to  exerciao 
such  a  decisive  influence  on  tlie  destiny  of  Europe  in  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  wars."  * 

• 

Meanwhile  the  march  of  military  events  was  swift 
and  decisive.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  futile  inter- 
view at  Ferrieres,  Toul  had  capitulated  (23rd  September), 
Strasburg  (*'  the  key  of  our  house  ")  had  fallen  (28th), 

Metz  was  beginning  to  despair;  while  the 
of  military         Gcrmaus  had  ffirdled  Paris  with  a  rinff  of 

events.  '^  ^ 

batteries  and  baj'oncts,  and  scoured  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Loire.  "  The  Diplomatic  Body  in 
Paris,"  wrote  Favre  to  Bismarck,  "  would  fain  be  told 
when  the  bombardment  is  going  to  begin,  and  enabled 
to  leave  the  city." 

**  I  regr(;t,"  repliod  the  Chancellor,  "that  I  am  prohibited  by 
considoi*atioiis  of  a  militiiry  character  from  giving  any  informatioii 
regarding  the  thim  and  mode  of  the  impending  attack  on  the  fortress 
of  }*aris  ;  and,  as  for  your  other  recjuest,  I  must  decline  to  admit  or 
rocoi'iiise  tlie  views  of  those  wlio  I'e^'ard  the  inside  of  Paris  in  its 
present  state  as  a  suitable  locality  for  diplomatic  intercourse,  though 
we  have  no  ohjectioji  to  the  forwarding  of  open  letters  (once  a  week) 
from  diplomatic  agents,  provided  their  contents  are  unobjectionable 
from  a  military  point  of  view." 

Thus  fair,  majestic.  Sybaritic  and  sinful  Paris — ^bereft 
of  its  rctison  by  the  fumes  of  pride,  mortification,  and 

vain-glory — was    fitted    with   its     German 

Pftri.s  in  n  Ger-  i'j»ij  i  i-ii  i 

inansirait-         strait-iacket ;  and  yet  it  snowed  no  si£ms 

jjickcl.  .  . 

of  coming  to  its  senses,  but  rather  grew  ever 
more  furious  in  the  hands  of  its  grim  and  relentless 
keeper.    Its  keeper  pointed  out  to  the  Cabinets  the  con- 

*  Eisiiiarck's  Circidar  of  Ist  October. 
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sequences  of  this  unavailing  resistance  on  the  purt  of 
the  French,  and  disclaimed  beforehand  all  responsibility 
lor  the  terrible  sufferin^r^  to  whicli  Paris  would  expose 
itself  by  its  dogged  and  senseless  resistance  to  tlie 
knife.*  This  Meraorainlura  to  the  Powers  he  penned 
on  the  4th  of  October  at  Ferrit^res,  and  next  day  saw 
him  installed  at  Versailles  ivithin  the  shadow  of  the 
stately  Palace  of  the  Kiii<,'s  of  France — believing,  with 
Macbeth,  that  "'twere  welt  it  were  done  quickly,"  and 
anxious,  like  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge,  to  behold — 

"  The  battering  canniin  cliarg^  to  tbe  mouths, 
Till  their  soul-feariii;;  clamours  have  lirawl'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  tliia  uoiit(?iuptuous  citj," 

At  Versailles  Bismarck  remained  five  months  {atli 
October  to  6th  March)  ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
describe  bis  general  w:iy  of  life  here  in  the 
words  of  his  Boswell.  Dr.  Busch  :—  vXSlk-" 

"  Tlip  house  which  the  Chiiiiwllor  ncoupicd  U-loiig.Hl  to  ft  Wadamo 
Jesse,  the  widow  of  &  prosjH^iouB  floth  innniifftcturer,  who,  with  her  i 
twu  Koris,  hnd  fled  shortly  before  our  arrivnl,  to  FicArdy  or  Soloxut^   i 
and  liaxl  left  behind,'  as  thp  protectors  of  their  property,  only  tlie  I 
gardener  and  his  wife.     It  stands  in  tlu'  Rub  de  Provoni.'e,  wliich 
comu-cls  the  Avenue  de  Saint-Cloud,  ni-ur  its  upper  wid,  with  thi  j 
Boulevard  de  ift  Betne,  and  in  niimW'ivd  1 4.      The  ntrewt  in  ono  of  1 
tilt'  quietcHt  in  Vei-sailles,  and  in  only  a  part  of  it  do  the  houses  stand   I 
close   to^-tlier.  .  .  .     During  the  last  luonths   of  our  stttjr,   thuv 
wavwl  over  it  a  flag  of  black,  whifi-,  tiud  red.     On  the  right  n  tiobtn   | 
pine  shades  the  wliole  building,  which  is  a  vilU  plastcrnd  yellow,  w 
tivc  windows  in  front  titted  with  white  bliiidiL  .  .  .     In  tlutdmwiiig- 

•  Circidar  of  4th  October  wU  li  eiirlowd  pTO-Mim«rU  to  be  euinniiuu- 
eatiil  ti)  the  Cubiupts,  and  then  brought,  to  the  piihlic  knnwlistgo  nf  Eiimpo 
through  the  medium  of  the  Press. 
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room  is  a  cottage  piano,  a  sofa,  easy-chairs,  uiH  two  i 
front  of  one  of  them  is  a  little  table,  on  which  Htood  an  ot>i 
timepiece,  suiiuount«tl  by  a  deinun-like  bronze  6gun\  ' 
'wings,  unci  biting  its  thumbs,  [lertiujts  a  model  of  the  fiunil;'  ^m 
Madame  Jess^,  wlio  afterwards  showed  herself  to  b«  lutvthiiig  bvt  ■ 
amiable  person.  He  wat«hed  witli  it  sardonic  grin  the  negotiatida 
which  led  to  the  treaties  with  the  Soiiih  German  SUtto^  to  Ik 
[irochunation  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empire,  aud  later  totk 
surrender  of  Paris  and  the  settlement  of  the  conditions  of  p(ae»— 
treaties,  all  of  which  were  signed  in  this  drawing- ruufn,  winch  ■ 
therefore  a  world-famous  place.  On  the  little  table  in  fhmt  of  Uw 
other  mirror  laj,  on  the  day  after  our  entrance,  n  small  map  d 
France,  upon  which  the  movements  of  the  Fiencb  army  wen  narinJ 
by  pins  with  difl'erent  coloured  heads.  '  Probably  it  belo*^  *• 
Madame,'  said  the  Chief,  as  I  was  contemplating  it ;  *  but  yon  an  it 
is  not  nmrked  after  Worth,' 

"  The  billiard-room  was  titled  up  as  the  Bureau  for  tlie  CiianciUani, 
the  despatch  secretaries,  and  the  ci|>herers.  A  part  uf  the  etmin 
vatory,  when  the  severe  frost  began  in  January,  was  oocnpiod  h*  • 
detachment  which  furnished  sentries  for  the  entrance  .  .  .  IW 
library  was  appropriated  by  orderlies  and  chancery  ninasiiin>in  . .  . 
but  of  course  not  nil  of  the  mobilised  Foreign  OfSco  wmv  quaKanJ 
in  the  house  of  Madame  Jessf.  More  than  once  it  was  profXMed  IB 
move  the  C'ljaiicellor's  (juarters,  and  to  give  him  a  mor«  rootajaai 
better-furnislied  house.  Buttbe  matter  dropped,  perhaps  beoanat  ha 
himself  did  not  feel  much  need  of  a  change,  peHiaps  alao  hrcamw  W 
liked  the  quiet  which  reigned  in  the  compiua lively  loneJy  Rue  itt 
Provence.  In  the  daytime  this  calm  am)  n-puse  was,  howrver,  not  m 
idyllic  as  many  newspaper  correBpiiideuts  then  rcprraentftd  it.  1  do 
not  mean  on  account  of  the  drumming  and  fifing  of  tbe  hattaboat 
marching  nut  and  in,  whicli  we  heard  evt^ry  day,  even  aa  tmr  otf  M 
we  were,  nor  of  the  disturliance  occasioned  by  the  sorties,  twa  i^ 
which  were  made  by  the  Parisians  in  our  direction  ;  nor  crvci  al  tks 
fury  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  Iwmliardment,  to  whicJi  wv  bsaww 
as  much  accustomed  aa  the  miller  to  the  sound  of  bis  clattarii^  lA 
wheels.  1  refer  esjiecially  to  the  many  s'isits  of  orrrjr  f  mMiiiiiriUl 
kind,  in  these  eventful  niontlis ;  and  amon^  whieh  mnat  wciw  ■»- 
welcome  ones.  For  many  hours  of  the  day  iiur  house  was  tik»  a 
dore-cot, — so  many  acquaintaucea  and  strangrnt  went  itt  mad  tMt. 
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From  Paris  there  were  at  fii-st  only  non-official  i>eople  who  came  to 
hear  or  to  bring  news ;  afterwarjs,  as  officiul  negotiators,  Favre  and 
Thiers  occasionally,  with  a  more  or  less  numerous  retiiuie.  From 
the  Hotel  des  Reservoirs  Ciiine  Princi^s,  the  Crowu  Pi-iiica  several 
times,  and  the  King  himself  nriee.  The  Cliurch  too  was  represented 
among  the  visitors  by  persoiis  of  great  tlignity,  ai-chliitihops  and  other 
pi-elates.  Berlin  sent  deputiitiuns  from  the  ReicliBts^,  single  leadei-a 
of  parties,  bankers,  and  high  ullicials.  Fmm  Bavaria  and  the  atlier 
South  German  States  came  Miiiiolers  to  assist  in  the  settlnmeut  of 
the  trealii^s.  American  gentrabi,  members  of  the  foreign  Di|>lomatir 
body  in  Paris,  amongst  them  a  gentleman  iu  hlaok — an  envoy  of 
the  Im]>crial)sts,  all  wished  to  speak  to  the  busy  statesman  in  his 
little  room  n|>-st«irs.  That  the  i;urio9ity  of  English  correspondeuto 
should  try  to  intrude  itself  on  him,  was  a  matter  of  ix>ni'se.  Then 
couriers  witli  des|>atch-bags  full,  or  waiting  to  be  tilled,  chaneery 
nie,asengers  with  telegrams,  orderlies  with  news  from  the  general 
staff;  and  besides  all  these,  work  in  abundance  oqUMlly  difficult  and 
im|ioi'taut.  Weighing,  inquiring,  and  acting  wore  necessary  when 
olistacles,  vexatious  annoyances,  and  troubles  occurred.  Expeutatiuna 
were  deceiveil  wliiuh  seemed  to  be  well-grounded.  Now  and  tliHn 
we  were  not  sup)>orted,  or  our  views  were  not  m«t  linlf-wny,  Tlii^re 
were  the  foolish  opinions  of  the  Gorman  newsiiapera,  which  grumhlrd 
iu  spite  of  our  unheard-of  successes,  and  the  agitation  of  tho  ITltra- 
nioiitniies.  In  short,  it  was  very  difficult  to  understand  liow  the 
Chancellor,  iiuiid  all  this,  with  all  these  claims  on  his  powers  of  work 
and  patience,  and  all  these  disCurliances  and  vexations  atiout  serioun 
iiiatt<-r»  aiul  about  trifles,  preserved  his  health  — ho  was  only  own* 
seriously  unwell  in  Vei-saillea  foi'  thi-ee  or  four  days — and  the  fresh' 
ness  of  spirits  which  he  oft«n  displayed  even  late  at  night  in  talk 
both  gime  and  gay. 

"  Of  recreation  the  Minister  allowed  himself  very  little.  A  rid" 
between  3  and  4  o'clock,  an  hour  at  dinner,  hulf  on  hour  aftarwarda 
for  colfe<'  in  the  drawing-room,  ana  sometimns  Intrr,  nlxiut  10  o'clock, 
a  little  rest  foi'  tea  and  a  talk,  sometiraea  long  and  aoniotimeB  short, 
with  those  who  happened  to  be  Uiero  ;  a  few  hours'  sleep  atltr  tin 
day  began  to  dawn.  With  these  exceptjous  the  wIiol«  dsj  WBS  giv«i 
to  stu<ly  or  piviductioii  in  his  own  room,  or  to  oonferoiicM  and  aago- 
tiiitions,   unless  when  a  French    sortie   or  somu  rather   important 
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military  business  took  him  out  to  the  side  of  the  Eliiig,  or  to  some 
point  of  ol>servation  where  ho  could  be  alone. 

"  Th(j  Chancellor  had  guests  at  dinner  nearly  every  day,  and  in 
tliis  way  we  came  to  know  by  sight  almost  all  the  persons  whose  names 
wcn^  famous  or  became  celebrated  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  often 
heard  tlieir  conversation.     Favre  dinetl  with  us  repeatedly,  first  with 
liesitntion,  "because   his   countrymen  were  starving  inside,"  then 
listening  to  sound  advice,  and  doing  justice  as  heartily  as  the  zest  of 
us  to  the  many  good  tilings  which  the  kitchen  and  the  celliir  pro- 
vided.    Thiers,  with  his  acute  and  clever  face,  dined  with  as  once. 
On  another  occasion  the  Crown  Prince  did  us  the  honour  of  dining 
witli  us,  when  the  fellow-workers  of  the  Chief,  with  whom  he  liad 
not   been   hithn-to   acriuainted,    were    presented   to   him.       Prince 
All)recht  also  once  dined  with  us  as  a  guest.     Of  the  other  gaests  of 
the  Minist<?r,  I  mention  here  the  President  of  the  Chancellery,  DeJ- 
briick,  who   remained  several  times   for  weeks   in   Versailles;  the 
Duke  of  Ratibor,  Prince  Putbus,  von  Bennigsen,  Simson,  Bamberger, 
von  Friedcntlial,  and  von  Blankenburg  ;  then  the  Bavarian  ministers, 
( -ount  Bray,  and  von  Lutz  ;  the  Wiii-tembergers,  von  Wachter  and 
Mittnaclit ;   von   Roggenbach,  Prince  Railziwill ;    and,   lastly,  Odo 
Russell,  afterwards  English  Ambassador  at  the  German  Court     Hie 
conversation  when  the  Chief  was  present  was  always  animated  and 
varied ;  often  w.vy  instructive  as  to  his  mode  of  viewing  men  and 
things,  or  to  certain  episodes  and  passages  in  his  |>ast  life.     Home 
furnished  some  of  the  material  good  things,  as  presents  and  offerings, 
which  arrived  in  the  shape  of  solids  or  fluids  sometimes  in  such  excess 
that,  the  store-rooms  could  scarcely  contain  them.     Among  the  moat 
touchiui',  [   reckon  a  dish  of  mushrooms  which  some  soldiers  had 
foun<l  in  a  hollow  or  cellar  in   the  to\\Ti,  and  resen'^ed  for  the  Chan- 
cellor.    Ev(^n  mon»  jirecious  and  poetical  was  a  bunch  of  roses,  which 
other  soldiers  had  gathered  for  him   under  the  enemy's  fire.  .  .  . 
Madame  Jesse  showed  hei-self  onlv  on  the  last  davs  before  our  return 
home,  and  made,  as  I  have  remarked,  not  a  very  pleasing  impreasion. 
Sh(>  spread  abroad  all  manner  of  stories  al>out  our  pillaging,  which 
w(M'e  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  French  Pniss,  and  indeed  even  hy 
those  journals  which  generally  in  other  respects  exercised  some  dis- 
crtjtion  and  showed   some  sense   of  decency   in    what  they  stated. 
Among  other  things,  we  were  said  to  have  packed  up  her  plate  and 
table-linen  and  earned  them  off.     Count  Bismarck,  too,  had  wanted 
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to  extort  from  her  a  valuable  clock.  The  first  assertion  is  a  simple 
impertinence,  as  the  house  contained  no  silver  plate,  or  if  it  did,  it 
must  have  been  deposited  in  a  walled-up  comer  of  the  cellar  which, 
at  the  express  order  of  the  Chief,  was  never  opened.  The  history 
of  the  clock  was  rather  different  from  what  Madame  represented  it 
to  be.  The  clock  was  the  one  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  little 
bronze  demon.  Madame  Jess^  offered  this  piece  of  furniture,  of  no 
great  value  in  itself,  to  the  Chancellor,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  under 
the  idea  that  he  would  value  it  as  a  memento  of  important  transac- 
tions. I  believe  she  asked  5,000  francs  (£200)  for  it  She  did  not 
get  them,  as  the  offer  of  a  woman  who  showed  no  gratitude  in  her 
greed  for  our  exceedingly  considerate  usage  of  her  house  was 
rejected.  *  I  remember,'  the  Minister  said  afterwards,  in  Berlin, 
*  that  I  made  tlie  remark  at  the  time,  that  the  hobgoblin-like  figure 
on  the  clock,  with  its  grimaces,  might  perhaps  be  valuable  to  herself 
as  a  family  portrait,  and  that  I  would  not  deprive  her  of  it.'  '* 

But   Madame  Jess^    was   not   the   only   one   who 
slandered  the  Chancellor,  for  the  journalists  of  Paris  now 
proved  afresh,  what  he  once  said  of  himself, 
that  he  was  tlie  best  hated  man  in  Europe,     opinion  of  the 

*  Cnancellor. 

As  monkeys  rattle  the  bars  of  their  cage  in 

impotent  rage,  and  spit  out  fury       their 

the  Boulevard  knights  of  the       a  now  p 

wrath  on  the  man  who  was  y 

battering  cannon  to  open  their         itl  ** 

temptuous  city  "  with  a  summons 

described  him  as  "  the  incarnation  of  1 

as  **  the  Anti-Christ,"  as  the  "  modem  i,'' 

a  ''  Vesuvius  of  a  diplomatist,"  as  a  "  shi     ird  ' 

and  as  a  crime-stained  ogre  exulting  in  the  blood  of 

slaughtered  millions.     And  not  only  was  he  heartless, 

godless,  and  unscrupulous  as  a  statesman,  but  he  was 

also  a  fiend  and  a  Bluebeard  in  private  life.     He  was 
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alwa)'s  thrashing  his  wife  with  a  dog-whip,  and  making 
her  bear  the  burden  of  his  brutal  temper.  He  kept  a 
liarem,  from  which  no  shopkeeper's  daughter  in  Berlin 
was  safe;  and  once,  having  become  enamoured  of  a 
singularly  beautiful  nun,  he  hired  some  villains  to  hale 
lier  from  her  virtuous  seclusion  and  deliver  her  up  to 
him.  It  was  reckoned  in  Berlin  that  he  had  at  least 
fifty  bastard  children.  One  of  his  mistresses,  becoming 
tired  of  his  cruelties,  went  to  the  theatre  with  a«Ru8sian 
nobleman,  but  thither  she  Avas  followed  by  her  savage 
owner,  who  lashed  her  bare  shoulders  with  a  heavy 
riding- whip.  He  turned  his  diplomatic  knowledge  to 
account  by  gambling  on  every  European  Bourse,  and  he 
had  repeatedly  broken  each  of  the  ten  commandments. 

But  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  nation  which 
thus  caricatured  him  there  was  little  love  lost,  and  his 

own  opinions  of  the  French  character  were 
lors  opinion  of     morc  tliau  sufficieut  to  consolc  him  for  the 

the  French. 

slanders  of  the  Boulevards.  Apollo,  who 
had  ilayed  Marsyas  from  conceit  and  envy,  and  from 
the  same  motives  had  slain  Niobe's  children,  he r^arded 
as  a  perfect  type  of  a  Frenchman,  who  could  not  bear 
that  another  should  play  the  flute  better,  or  even  as 
well,  as  he.  **  They  are  an  uncleanly  people  these 
Frencli,"  he  once  remarked,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  also 
that  he  shared  his  wife's  belief  as  to  their  utter  lack  of 
that  godliness  to  which  the  virtue  of  soap,  water,  and 
rougli  towels  is  said  to  be  so  closely  akin.  '* I  am  a£raid," 
wrote  the  Countess  to  him  from  Germany,  "  there  may 
]^o  rro  Bibles  in  France,  so  I  will  send  you  a  psalm-book 
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by  the  first  opportunity,  that  you  may  read  the  pro- 
phecy in  it  s^ainst  the  French  :  '  I  say  unto  thee  that 
the  wicked  shall  be  rooted  out.' "  Of  the  French 
physique  the  Chancellor  htid  but  a  poor  opinion.  "  The 
front  of  one  of  our  Laudwehr  compauieB,"  he  once 
boasted,  "  is  at  least  five  feet  longer  than  an  equal 
number  of  the  enemy."  And  while  finding  little 
stamina  in  the  men,  he  could  discover  no  beauty  in  the 
women.  "I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  through 
France,"  he  once  observed,  "and  don't  recollect  ever 
liaving  seen  a  pretty  country  girl,  but  plenty  of  ugly 
ones.  Any  few  beauties  tliere  may  he,  go  to  Paris  to 
find  their  market."  *  Po/itesse  de  cosar,  argued  the 
Chancellor,  was  not  a  native  French  article  at  all. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  phrase,  the  thing  itself 
existed  only  among  the  Gtrnians,  though  the  English 
also,  it  was  true,  might  have  something  of  the  sort. 
Natural  politeness,  like  an  uncut  diamond,  was  to  bo 
found  among  the  common  soldiery  of  King  William ; 
but  the  corresponding  quality  of  the  French  was  a 
counterfeit,  begotten  of  mere  envy  and  hatred. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  best  men  among  the  French 
people  were  furnished  by  the  German  element  in 
A tiiflce- Lorraine ;  though  this  element  was  enviously 
kept  down  by  the  Parisians,  who  ridiculed  and  carica- 

■  Cnrii[wre  ttiiH  Willi  what  Dr.  Biiscli  n&lrGly  writOH  of  tho  urivtil  uf 
lieHili[iiiirtiTM  ut  CliTiiioiit  iu  Argunni' :  "  Every  one  hem  hobblml  tilnog  in 
lifHvy  wninlc'ii  hlioes,  and  tin-  foHtiiri'i  i>f  Ihit  nu-n  nml  women,  wlio  stnoi] 
at  the  dmiTu  in  f;n'iit  uimibcre.  Tten:  n>  far  u  I  ninhl  juJgc  (u  ]iiuiBiu)(, 
nlmoHt  nil  of  them  ugly.  But  U  ii  probable  Ihal  Iht  prelliBtl  gtrU  had 
been  placed  in  aofety.  bi/are  the  arrival  of  Om  (hrman  bird*  o/  prvfj." 
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tured  it.  The  French  themselves,  the  Chancellor  laid 
down,  were  composed  of  Parisians  and  provincials,  the 
latter  being  the  willing  helots  of  the  former.  Fmnce 
was  a  nation  of  ciphers,  a  mere  crowd.  It  had  wealth 
and  elegance,  but  no  individual  men.  They  only  acted 
in  the  mass.  They  were  nothing  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  obedient  Kaffres.  Under  one  recognised 
loader  they  were  very  powerful,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
the  Germans  could  be,  if  not  torn  asunder  by  that 
infinite  variety  of  opinion  which  sprang  from  inde- 
pendence of  mind.  Viewed  ethnically,  the  Celtic  race, 
he  argued,  was  of  the  female  sex,  while  the  Teutonic 
people  was  the  masculine  element  permeating  and 
iructifying  all  Europe.  Whenever  Grerroan  blood 
predominated,  things  went  well ;  but  where  that  died 
out,  then  farewell  to  order  and  progress.  The  feeling 
of  duty  in  a  man  who  submitted  to  be  shot  dead  at  his 
post  rather  than  desert  it,  alone  and  in  the  dark,  did  not 
animate  the  French ;  but  it  inspired  the  Germans,  and 
was  due  to  the  survival  of  their  religious  instinct  which 
told  them  that  "  Some  One  saw  them,  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant did  not/'  Theatrical  posing  was  everything 
with  the  French,  and  any  of  them  would  readily  submit 
to  the  lash,  if  speechified  to  all  the  time  about  liberty 
and  the  dignity  of  man,  with  appropriate  attitudes. 
''  Strip  off  the  white  skin  of  such  a  Gaul,"  once  said  the 
Prince,  in  reference  to  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the 
French  were  carrying  on  the  war,  "  and  you  will  find  a 
1  urco. 

lie  never  could  hear  of  the  exploits  performed  by 
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francs-tireurs  without  flying  into  a  rage,  and  lie 
frequently  complained  tbat  these  guerillas  sliould  have 
been  captured  instead  t.f  instantly  shot 
down.  Once  he  rode  up  to  a  crowd  of 
these  disarmed  wretches,  swore  at  them  for  a  pack 
of  crafty  cut-throats,  and  assured  them  that  they 
would  all  be  hanged.  On  another  occasion,  having 
corae  across  a  priest  suspected  of  franc- lireur  practice, 
he  caused  the  holy  man  to  he  instantly  unfrocked, 
and  assailed  him  with  language  which  would  have 
well  become  Judge  Jeifries  in  browbeating  a  prisoner 
at  the  Taunton  Assizes.  French  officers  who  had 
broken  their  parole  he  denounced  as  scoundrels  who 
ought  to  be  strung  up  in  their  red  ti'ousers,  with 
" parjure"  written  on  one  leg,  and  "  infume"  on  the 
other.  Of  Garibaldi,  too,  ;ind  his  republican  riff-raff  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  he  spuke  with  scornful  bitterness; 
and  when  asked  what  ho  would  do  with  the  Italian 
patriot  if  he  were  caught,  replied  that  he  would  label 
him  with  the  word  "  Ingratitude,"  and  show  him  alxjut 
for  money.  But,  in  speaking  of  Garibaldi,  we  have 
slightly  outstripped  the  march  of  military  events. 

Meanwhile,  the  centrv  of  diplomatic  action — wliich 
more  especially  concerns  un — was  Versailles,  where  Bis- 
marck, a.s  wc  have  seen,  arrived  on  the  Tjth 

Biiimii.ivk'ii 

October,  and  remained  exactly  five  months,     "rSl^di'"" 
or  until  the  (ith  March,  after  j)eace  had  been 
signed.     ]Iut  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Versailles 
peace  seemed  to  the  Chancellor  to  be  distant  enough,  in 
spite  of  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  German  arms;  for 
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there  was  yet  no  French  Government  in  which  lie  oould 
phioe  any  treaty -faith,  and  the  whole  nation  appeared  to 
be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Guard,  which  knew 
how  to  "  die,  but  not  surrender."  What  Bismarck  above 
all  things  wanted  was  a  Government,  no  matter  what 
its  form*  or  w^ho  its  chief,  that  would  give  him  a  secure 
and  advantageous  peace ;  and  meanwhile  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  had  no  other  resource  but  to  pursue  the 
war  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  General  Sheridan, 
w^ho  said  to  him  : 

'^  Fii^t  deal  as  hard  blows  at  the  enemy's  soldiers  as  possible,  and 
then  causes  so  nmch  suffering  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  countiy  thii 
tlieViWill  long  for  peace,  and  press  their  Government  to  make  it 
Nothing  should  l^  left  to  the  people  but  eyes,  to  lament  the  war ! " 


So  indifferent,  indeed,  was  Bismarck  to  the  form  of 
government   under   which   France   should   reconstitate 
herself,  t  that  he  was  even  ready  to  assent  to  the  restora- 
tion  of   Napoleon — could   the  latter  have 

General  Royer's  ^ 

iiiissiou.  showni  how  he  could  maintain  hinuielf  on 
his  recovered  throne,  and  keep  his  engagements.  This 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  his  negotiationb  with 
General    Jioyer    who,    about    the   middle   of   October, 

*  Under  date  Oetoher  28th  (the  day  on  which  Mot»  eapitnlAted),  Dr. 
Busch  writes :  '*  He  then  related  that  a  negotiator  from  Ghimbettft  U 
hetui  with  Iiiiu  recently,  who  asked  him  at  the  end  of  the  eoiiTBmftifiB. 
wlietlier  he  would  reeo^niise  the  Repuhlic.  *  Without  doubt  or  hentatioB,' 
I  replied :  "  not  merely  a  Republic,  but  if  you  like  a  G^mbetta  Dynulji 
only  that  Dynasty  niust  give  us  a  secure  and  adrantajj^ns  peace'— 'and, 
in  fact,  any  dynasty,  whether  of  Bleiehroder  or  of  Ro^achild,*  lie  added.** 

t  Bui  his  views  in  this  respect  underwent  subseqnent  modifiealiOB,  M 
we  shall  have  oecasion  to  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Amim  japidff'^ 
Qf>d  the  rehitions  of  the  German  Empire  to  the  French  Bepublki. 
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arrived  in  Versailles  as  the  envoy  of  Bazaiue  to 
treat  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
now  rapidly  verging  towards  saltless  horse-Ilesh  and 
shoe-leather  id  famine-afflicted  Metz.  In  Versailles 
(leneral  Boyer  was  greeted  by  the  masses  with  shouts  of 
"  Five  la  France ;  "  but  what  sort  of  a  France, 
Republican  or  Imperial  ?  For  this  question  was  not 
yet  finally  settled,  despite  the  proclamation  of  the  4th 
September  and  the  deraajjogic  frenzy  of  Gamhetta  at 
Tours.  "  Just  then  Bisniiuck  did  not  allow  a  miigle 
word  to  escape  him  about  the  negotiations  with 
Boyer ;  "*  and,  indeed,  he  had  the  weightiest  reasons 
for  keeping  the  delicate  and  momentous  transactions 
as  secret,  as  possible. 

"  The  Count,"  wrote  Generiil  Boyer  in  his  report  to  Baiakiu«i,t 
"lUtenpil  Ui  nie  moat  att«ntiveiy.  Wo  Imll  Ijeeu  couvorsuig  Ui  a 
Gibinet  ailjoitiiiig  a  room  whery  sevenit  of  the  Count's  Gocrotkrii^ 
ivcTc  at  work,  hut  then  rising  he  said,  'There  are  some  people  here 
wlio  iiii(ler»tan(l  French,  and  wnlls,  aa  the  saying  in,  have  cars;  so 
let  us  go  into  the  garden  where  we  can  talk  more  freely.'  And, 
Ji^'hting  a  cigar,  lie  led  the  way." 

Thanks  to  the  revelations  of  Marslial  Ha/.aiiio  him- 
self.J  we  are  now  enabled  to  look  behind  the  curtain 
whicli  then  veiled  that  curious  transaction.  Prussia, 
said  Bismarck,  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  abolish  thi* 
Imperial  dynasty,  nor  that  form  of  government  which 
had  maintained  order  in  France  for  twenty  yeiii's.     On 

"  Dr.  Bu-cli. 

t  l'iiMi«lieil  in  ■'  Episodes  de  hi  Gucttp  do  1870  ot  lu  Bloca*  dt>  JloU, 
|iHr  r['\-Mar<klial  Bazaiue."     Madrid.  IS^I. 

1  Idt-m.  , 
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the  contrary,  he  would  rather  treat  with  the  Regency 
(Empress)  than  with  any  other  Government,  as  afford- 
ing a  better  guarantee  for  the  future.     En- 
with  thf  Bona-     courafifed   by   these  sentiments,   i3oyer  in- 

purtist.s.  o  J  ^    ^  'J 

(juired  on  what  conditions  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine — "  which  still  adhered  to  the  Emperor,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Republic  of  the  Paris 
advocates  " — would  be  allowed  to  leave  Metz.  On  this 
point  there  was  grave  diversity  of  opinion  at  the  royal 
head-quarters  in  Versailles.  The  military  men  were 
unanimous  in  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fortress, 
on  the  same  terms  as  that  of  Sedan ;  but  Bismarck  here 
interposed,  and  pointed  out  to  the  King  the  political 
and  diplomatic  aspects  of  the  question,  which  the 
(Jenerals  wctc  too  apt  to  ignore.*  And  in  the  long  run, 
too,  he  carried  his  point  against  them.  His  conditions 
were : — 

1.  Tliat  the  Armv  at  Metz  should  declare  its  continued  adhesion 
to  the  Empire  ; 

*  At  a  dinner  after  the  Council  which  discusHcd  the  question  of  Hirti, 
Bisnian-k  said  : — **  It  is  very  anuoyiujif  that  cTory  plau  I  have  most  first  be 
talked  over  with  five  or  six  jxTsoiis.  who  understand  very  little  about  tbe 
mat  lei",  and  yet  wliose  oljjeetions  I  must  listen  to  and  meet  politely.  Tln» 
I  have  lately  had  to  p^ive  up  three  whole  days  to  Kettle  a  matter  wbicb 
under  other  circumstances,  I  C(mld  have  finished  in  three  minutes.  It  if 
just  as  if  I  were  to  g-ive  my  advice  ahout  the  i)laeing  of  a  batteiy  here  « 
there,  and  as  if  th(>  embarrassed  officer  had  to  give  au  explanation  to  me  who 

know  nothing  of  his  business/*     ** has  an  excellent  head,  and  I  am 

convinced  that  whatever  he  might  have  undertaken  ho  would  have  heeome 
something  txceodingly  respectable  in  it.  But  having  occupied  himself  for 
years  only  with  (me  and  the  same  thing,  ho  has  now  feeling  and  interest 
for  that  alone," 

It  is.  perhaps,  not  too  nmch  to  assume  that  the  name  left  blank  in  the 
last  sentence  but  one  of  the  above  quotation  from  Dr.  Busch,  is  none  other 
M.n^    h^*  o<^  — -'Moltke  :" 
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3.  That  the  Empress- Regent  should  aimultansouHly  invite  the 
French  people  to  pronounce  on  the  form  of  governiuent  they  wislied 
to  ndopt ;  and, 

3.  That  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace  shouM  l>o  siijiied  liy  a  dele- 
gate  of  the  Regency. 

Od  these  conditions  BLsniarck  was  willing'  to  let  the 
Army  of  Metz  retire 

"  to  some  district  agreed  upon  by  a  luilitury  convention,  thirro  tn 
serve  as  a  rallying  jioint  for  the?  depoaitiiriea  of  public  jwwer  existing 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  May,  ItJTQ,  and  to  consult  them  as 
to  confirming  the  mandate  conferred  upon  the  Govemmont  of  thu 
Regency  by  tlie  Empire  on  the  strength  of  that  Conatitiition,"  • 

Returning  to  Metz  with  this  ultimatum,  Uent'ml 
Boyer  was  next  sent  to  England  to  lay  it  before  the 

■  Thix  wan  the  sccuiuit  at  bin  mixMOK  to  VerwiilltNi  jpren  by  Ijrnrrnt 
Buyer  at  a  Coiif.rciife,  18th  Octulior,  on  hU  nlanx  to  MctJi  I  fiszaiiio,  j), 
-Ui) :  and  in  his  written  report  ho  says : — 

"  Bistuflrck  iiiu  dit  qne  les  gcrn'raux.  alasi  qa'il  e'y  ctAit  biun  nttfiidii, 
avnii'iit  apoiiliniemciit  declare  qu'ils  H"  r»tiiiim<nu(^it  pan  \  I'l^igeiii-c  d'lIUH 
ca|iitidaliiin  dnuH  lee  tentica  de  m'lli'  do  Sedan,  tulle  qur  In  Tnnlait  leur 
iutcret  uiililnire ;  il  nrait  alers  priN  la  {i>r<ili<  ft  r^prrtenl^  au  Roi  (jua,  anus 
prejudiwdei'iuleivtuiilitaire.  ildevtutBuasifairt-i'MMwrtirrintfipi'timlitlijue 
ct  di|i1iiiiintiiiuo.  dans  laquustiun  dimt  ile'ajirisiinit.  11  tut  alon ruuvpuu qui!, 
jjciur  U'  nmiiicut,  on  IiitMierait  de  ci^fr'  Imttis  Hfc'n  (f«  tvi/iiffu/iiJi'an  d  que  U 
bal  a  iiflciiulrc  seriiit  d'oblenir  /'(Mdurniife  fl-tM  Varmie  de  Mrts  voitlait 
renter fidile  <i  »oii  sLrmetit  e(  «e  faiuiit  le  champion  dt  la  dymiitie  im- 
pi-riate.  Le  Marichiil proditiratl  un  oc(#  puhitt,  par  Irqiiei  U  U  /trait 
biea  cuiiiprettilre  afiii  que  le pay»  tit  qu'il puuvait  ooniphr  »Hr  ten  appuK 
Hit  rmd'iil  nc  rnllier  aufour  da  la  HigtSK:*.  De  cotle  fn^uu.  r«rm^o  pren- 
diiiit  U1I  I'li^'iitienicnt  qui  111  (iimiirouifttrait  vn'&-ria  du  parti  rCpiildimiu, 
ct  M.  di>  Bir-tiuufk  vciniil  IVffot  prwluit  en  i'mntw  pnr  wtte  di^lanlinn. 
A  ei'la  SI'  joinilriiit  un  uianifcatc  cU>  I'linpfratriiv  qui,  sOrc  d'aroir  no  appul 
linns  I'aruu'i!  Uc  Metz.  ferait  uu  ai>iv[  a  la  natlun,  rmrt-udiqunrait  «nt  (triiitn 
!■!  deiimndrniit  tk  iiuiivcnu  an  pfupie  fran^ts  Ac  lea  cnnaovrer  par  uu  voU) 
Aliirs  HeuleiiH'iit.  on  pnurmit  trailer  nrnc  chance  deiTuir  r^oaitirun  plan  qui 
aiuvnerait  la  [Niix  grnernio  et  arreieiait  I'ettuiiion  dn  annir,  TaiuUn  quf 
duns  lc!t  conditions  actucllcH,  tout  e^l  iileuloiin," 
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Empress.  Her  Majesty  replied  (through  Count  Bern- 
storft')  by  demanding  a  fortnight's  truce  with  permission 
to  provision  Metz,  and  by  declaring  that  she  would 
never  consent  to  a  diminution  of  French  territory  (as 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  peace).*  Hereupon  King 
William  wrote  to  the  Empress  (25th  October)  declining 
to  continue  tlie  negotiation;  while  Bismarck  telegraphed 
(24th),  through  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  to  Marshal 
IJazaine  ''  that  the  proposals  reaching  him  from  London 
were  absolutely  unacceptable,  and  that,  to  his  great 
regret,  he  no  longer  saw  any  chance  of  arriving  at  any 
result  by  political  negotiations." 

Within  four  days  after  this,  famine- stricken,  disease- 
consumed,  and  despairing  Metz  had  unconditionally 
surrendered ;  and  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  consisting  ot 
about    173,000    men,    including    3   field-marshals,  50 

generals,  and  G,0()0  officers,  with  more  than 

Fall  of  Metz.  -i./v/x  •  i«t  n  i- 

1,400  various  kinds  oi  guns  and  immense 
quantities  of  other  arms  and  military  stores — this  army, 
the  last  hope  and  stay  of  the  Empire,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  At  Sedan,  the  Empire  had  been 
seriously,  though  not  mortally  wounded.  It  was  now 
stone-d(»ad  ;  but  still,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
wluit  might  have  been  the  future  of  France,  hadBazaine 
and  the  Empress  accej)ted  the  terms  on  which  Bismaick 
was  willing  to  allow  the  moribund  Empire  the  benefit  of 
medico-nulitary  treatment.  Finding,  at  last,  that  it 
could  not  l)e  galvanised  into  life  enough  to  hold  a  valid 
treaty-signing  pen,  he  gave  it  the  coifp  do  grdce  and  set 

'  Ottu'ial  History  of  tlie  War  by  the  Grand  Geuenl  StalL 
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to  nursing  the  infant  Republic  out  of  its  nonage,  the 
sooner  to  have  in  it  a  responsible  party  to  the  peace 
which  was  his  sole  and  only  aim. 

As    early   as    the  Otii  October,  a  week    before  the 
arrival  of  General  Boyer  at  Versailles,   and  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  after  the  failure  of  the  armistiee  nego-. 
tiations  with  Favre  at  Ffrrieres,  Bismarck 
of  his  own   accord    had    oifered  the  Paris     ^™*^ 
Government  a  fresh  opportunity  of  freeing     ■BBaioniof 
France,  by  means  of  the  eU'ctions,  from  an 
anarchy  wliich  rendered  pc;iee  negotiations  inajrossible. • 
This  generous    offer   wa.s  communicated    to  the   Paris 
(Jovernmont   by  the  American  General  Burnside,    but 
he    soon    returned    to    Versailles    disappointed  of  his 
mediatorial  hopes,  and  with  the  impression  that  Paris 
was   nothing    but    a    mere    "  Bedlam    of    monkeys. "t 
Immediately  afterwards,  M.  Gambetta — the  cliief  "/on 
fiiriciLE"  in  all  this  "hopital  de  fous" — -left  Paris  in  a 
balloon,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching  the  earth 
was  to  protest  against  the  popular  elections  (to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly),  which  had  been  originally  fixed  lor 
the    2nd    October,  but  postponed    till   the   Ifith.     The 

•"Wo  ili'i'lari'<l  ourselvoa  reniiy  lo  itrant  nii  dnnistiir  of  siRir.ieiil. 
length  for  Die  •'led  ion 4  to  take  ]jlaei*,  auil  ut  the  Min«i  lliiio  l»  ]i(-ruit  all 
lliu  ilqxilies  of  tlio  nntiiin  to  enter  Pnrii>  nnbindurcil,  ur  the  PariitUii 
ilefiiities  til  (HISS  cnit  iif  the  city,  ia  onae  niiothor  \Aixti  idiniiM  bo  chown  us 
tho  sent  nt  tile  Assoinlily." — BUmarck't  Deipatch  to  Count  Bernntorff. 
•mh  Odoh,;: 

+  "  Le  t-'onite  BUiiiitrek."  wrulu  Oeuer&l  Bofor  in  hi*  R«porl  tu 
BRZMineiiii  hi-i  mission  to  Versiiilli-a.  "  Lc  Ciimto  rviiaiil  soi  ropluion  iW 
genOmiix  AnieriniiTm :  ils  Hciiit  rei»rll8  uxMptinNi,  dimnt  qo'iU  «Tiutiut  i-ni 
eiitier  iliiiis  mi  liopitjil  do  f 01m  hn bite  par  il««  niiigiM." — "  EpUudtm  tbi  la 
Guerre  di:  ]S7tt,  etc..  par  rex-ilari^chal  Bataine." 
M    M    2 
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l^rovisioual  Government  was  still  evidently  resolved  not 
to  negotiate  till  the  last  German  had  been  driven  from 
the  soil  of  France  ;  so  there  was  plainly  nothing  left  for 
the  Germans  hut  to  compel  a  sJitisfactory  peace  by  force 
of  arms,  even  though  Paris  itself  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Louder  and  louder,  thei'efore,  did  the  railway  bridges 
begin  to  creak  and  groan  under  the  weight  of  the  huge 
siege-guns  which,  with  their  mountain-stores  of  voleano- 
fuel,  were  beinff   swiftly   transported  from 

Ix)r(l(;ninville  o  ^  r 

l"u\njorb.'icl-     Germany  to  rain  relentless  fire  and  iron  on 

the  doomed  yet  dogged  city.  And  so 
terribly  in  earnest  seemed  the  Germans,  and  so  loud  and 
ahirming  grew  the  beleaguering  pother,  that  Europe 
began  to  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  frightful  and  unex- 
ampled catastrophe  about  to  befall  the  city  which.  Victor 
1  lugo  once  called  the  **  brain  of  the  universe/*  but  which 
an  English  writer  thought  might  be  more  appropri- 
ately described  as  its  "  stonuich  ;  "  that  fair  and  muck- 
frequented  world-city,  with  its  millions  of  innocent 
inhabitants,  and  its  priceless  treasures  of  art,  science,  and 
historical  associations.  Europe,  we  say,  w-as  moved  with 
pity  and  ahirm,  and  its  feelings  Avere  expressed  by  Lord 
Granville  who,  like  another  Abraham  interceding 
for  the  cities  of  the  plain,  made  a  final  and  almost 
suppliant  appeal  to  Prussia  on  behalf  of  beleaguered 
Paris.*  liismarck  again  admitted  the  enormity  of  the 
disaster  which  a  bombardment  of  Paris  would  entai^ 
^Hit  pointed  out  that  ever)'-  other  means  of  bringing  the 

')csx>iitc]i  to  Lord  A.  Loftus  ( AmbasEndor  at  Beiliii),  2Cth  Oetobff. 
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"  Bedlam  "  city  to  its  senses  had  Ix-eu  exhausted ;  that 
the  frequent  advances  he  had  made  to  the  Government 
of  National  Defence  had  been  invariably  rejected ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  the 
initiative  in  new  negotiations.* 

But  he  was  spared  the  trouble,  for,  yielding  at  last 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  neutral  Powers,  M.  Tliiers 
arrived  at  Versailles,  on  the  31st  October  (having 
been  previously  admitted  to  Paris  to  confer  with  the 
Government)  to  treat  for  an  armistice,  which  again  had 
for  its  object  the  convocation  of  a  National  Assembly. 
This  was  the  second  formal  attempt  of  the  French  to 
negotiate  a  truce,  and,  like  the  previous  effort  of  Jules 
Favre,  it  failed.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  detail  a 
transaction  wliich  ended  in  smoke,  all  we  want  to  know 
being  that  it  did  thus  end.  Bismarck  „  ,^, 
"  received  M.  Thiers  with  the  a'spectful  iltanBr*k.''i(i 
courtesy  to  which,  independently  of  our 
former  relations,  he  is  so  fully  entitled  by  his  distin- 
guished antecedents. "t     Tiieir  conferences  Ia.sted  nearly 

*  DcHjintrli  to  Count  Bernstorff  (beforo  qnolwl)  2Sth  Ocl«b«r. 

t  Biftiunn-k'H  Cin-ulur  on  the  AruiislicH  Nugutiatiou  with  U.  Tlilrnt, 
on  tliii  siibjupt.  of  which  he  further  wrot* !— "  After  duly  oorn'rinring  this 
[iroiMirHil.  hia  Majeslj-  urrived  at  thtt  coni-liitinn  that  any  (irini«ti(*  wnulil  b(i 
aufflit  with  IhcBM;  injuries  to  Qeriuatiy  which  muat  result  from  tlie  pro- 
loiitCnlton  of  wnr  tu  »n  army  whoso  ptoviaiotn  twTa  to  he  ireaaght  front  Ji 
griiit  iliatanec.  An  nriniHtiro  would,  laorvovor,  obll^  na  to  arreat  the  pro- 
gress iif  l\\r  largi-  lioily  of  tliw  troops  sPt  frpu  by  thn  tnpitulnliuu  o(  Melx, 
and  tu  fiin'^ro  thi'  o<-iii|Mitiou  of  the  vs9t  territory  which  now  mny  Ik>  talcMi 
|i<>H-«'s?.iiin  of  M'ithout  atrikiug  a  Iiloir.  or  after  uvenwmliif;  but  alight  rssiat- 
nni'i'.  A$;niii.  lliu  Goriiiiin  ariniua  ore  not  liki'ly  to  rric«itc  any  very  am- 
i.i(liTnl)le  n'iiifiiri'eineutH  diirinfr  thr  ueit  few  weeksi  wlierraa  ku  armiatiec 
woiilil  hiive  oiuiIiIihI  France  to  doveloii  lier  reaourem. fuaiplete  thoorjfaiuM- 
tion  of  hiT  tro<Ji>N,  nnd,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  bfiag  ressinml  an  tint 
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a  Aveek,  and  their  result  was  thus  summarised  in  a 
telegram  from  Versailles,  which  embodies  all  we  want 
to  know  about  them : — 

"  In  the  five  days'  negotiations  with  M.  Thiers,  the  offer  of  an 
armistice  was  rei>eate<;lly  made  to  him  on  the  basis  of  the  niMnfmiaimft 
of  the  military  status  quo,  the  armistice  to  last  any  time  up  to 
twenty -I'ight  days,  for  the  piu*pose  of  lioldiog  the  elections ;  the  same 
also  to  be  held  in  tluj  occupied  parts  of  France.  He  was,  however, 
after  frequent  consultation  with  the  Paris  €k)vemment^  not 
em|»owered  to  accept  either  one  or  the  other;  and  he  demanded 
before  all  the  provisioning  of  Paris,  without  being  able  to  offer  any 
military  equivalent  (such  as  the  cession  of  one  or  two  forts).  This 
demand  being  considered  unacceptable  by  the  Germans  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  M.  Thiers  yesterday  received  notice  from  Pyuria 
to  break  ofl*  the  negotiations." 


/ 


; 


*'  These  negotiations,"  wrote  Bismarck, 

"have  convinced  me  that  the  present  rulers  of  France  never  intended 
to  allow  the  French  nation  to  speak  out  through  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  tliat  tlioy  as  little  wished  to  effect  an  armistioey  but 
put  forward  a  condition  which  they  must  have  known  would  be 
unacceptxible,  merely  to  avoid  giving  a  direct  i*efu8al  to  the 'neutral 
Fowi^rs,  on  whose  assistance  they  count.'* 

**  The  time  has  now  come/'  wrote  M.  Thiers,  on  the 
other  hand, 

**  for  the  neutral  Powers  to  judge  whether  sufficient  attentian  has 
been  paid  to  th<.*ir  advice;  but  it  is  not  we,  at  least,  whom  thej 
i^eproach  with  having  disregarded  it." 


oxi>iry  of  the  truce,  t<)  oppose  to  us  forces  capable  of  itinlni^y 

whieli  at  present  are  not  iu  existence.      Notwithstanding  these  eonaiden- 

tions,  his  Majesty  allowed  hiuiself  to  be  influeuced  by  his  wish  to  leeeive 

the  Froiieli  pro}K)»itions  iu  a  fnoudly  spirit,  aud  to  promote  the 

of  iK'ace." 
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Thus,  then,  did  France  once  more  fall  back  on  her 
false-heroic  policy  of  frantic  resistance  to  t^ie  knife ; 
while  the  Germans,  on  their  part,  calmly  Rm4rt«nceto 
conscious  of  their  irresistible  strength,  pro-  "i"'"'"''^- 
ceeded  to  fasten  ever  more  compulsive  buuds  and  sober- 
ing straps  on  the  Bedlamised  country.  But  while  the 
army  of  Prince  Frederick  Chai-les,  now  released  from  its 
beleaguering  watch  at  Metz,  is  marching  ou  Orleans  in 
the  west  to  scatter  to  the  ivinds  the  undisciplined  levies 
which  the  Dictator  of  Tours  is  conjuring,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  very  ground  by  the  magic  words  of  his 
patriotic  eloquence;  while  Mauteuff el  of  the  Iron  Hand, 
which  has  now  relaxed  its  grasp  on  re-conquered  Stras- 
burg,  is  smiting  down  all  opposition  in  the  Belfort- 
Uijon  region — where  Garibaldi  and  his  republican  mbblc 
are  vainly  endeavouring  to  dam  the  Teutonic  wave  o£ 
invasion ;  and  while  the  Paris  garrison,  like  a  captive 
eagle,  is  dinting  its  breast  with  bootless  wounds  by 
dashing  itself  in  desperate  fury  against  the  bars  uf 
its  iron  cage — while  all  thfse  military  interludes  arc  in 
progiess,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  further  coaise 
of  the  diplomatic  action  which  now  formed  the  real 
drama  of  the  war. 

On  the  very  day  (31st  October)  when  M.  Thiers 
arrived  at  Versailles  to  treat  for  a  truce,  but  vainly  a» 
we  have  seen,  a  notable  thing  was  happening  xhomsok  hm 
at  St.  Petersburg.  For  on  tliat  day  Prince  t''»™>- 
(iortchakoff  stood  forth  and  boldly  declared  to  bewil- 
dered Furope  that  llassia  was  resolved  to  be  no  longer 
bound  by  the    Paris  Treaty   of    1850,  which,    among 
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other  things,  restricted  Russia's  naval  action  in  the 
Black  Sea — to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Bussian  lake.* 
*'  La  Ifffssie  ne  houde  pas,  eJlc  se  recueille  " — ^such  was  the 
watchword  adopted  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  on  taking 
office  after  the  Crimean  War,  Under  him  Bussia  bad, 
indeed,  collected  herself  for  the  desired  opportunity 
which  was  now  come ;  and  with  an  easy  effort  she  had 
suddenly,  and  w^ith  a  resounding  clash,  shaken  off  the 
fetters  imposed  upon  her  by  her  foes  in  the  hour  of 
her  helpless  prostration  and  defeat.  By  ber  neutral, 
yet  watchful  attitude — eye  on  Vienna,  with  hand  on 
sword-hilt — Russia  had  prevented  Austria  from  falling 
on  the  flank  of  struggling  Germany.  Again,  on  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  Sedan  at  Moscow,  the  Czar  had  given 
a  banquet  and  drunk  the  health  of  his  royal  uncle  of 
Prussia  with  Highland  honours;  and  he  had  conferred 
his  highest  decoration — the  Order  of  St.  George — on 
IMoltke,  the  winner  of  that  unparalleled  victory.  The 
C/ar  had  done  all  this  and  more,  and  he  was  now  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Prussia. 

To  Mr.  Odo  Pussell  (afterwards  Lord  Ampthill), 
the  Pritish  Agent  at  Versailles,  Bismarck  avowed  that 
Gortchakofl"s  Circular  had  come  upon  him  as  a  surprise, 


•  Circular  nolo  of  Prince  Gortcliakoff,  dafwl  Zarskoc  Belo,^  October, 
lS7n.  ()iu»  nrticli*  of  tlio  Treaty  of  Paris  declared:  *'Tho  Black  Sea  U 
neutralised:  its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  ojieu  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  every  nation,  are  fonnally  and  in  per^wtuity  interdicted  to  the  flag  of 
war  either  of  tlie  Powers  possessing  its  coasts,  or  of  any  other  Power." 
By  a  sul»se({uont  ])rovision  the  number  of  hhips  of  war  maintainahle  bj 
Ku>-ia  i?"  ♦he  tuxine  was  restricted  to  a  miuimum. 
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and  that,  though  he  had  always  held  the  Treaty  of 
1856  to  be  unjuBtifiably  hard  on  Kassia,  he  not  only 
deemed  the  present  moment  inopportune  for  ..t^^^^^ 
its  revision,  but  also  disapproved  the  way  iu 
which  she  proposed  to  effect  this.*  It  must  be  as- 
sumed, we  think,  that  this  was  nothing  but  diplomatic 
language  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  for 
if  anything  is  morally  CLM-Uiin,  it  is  that  there  had  existed 
for  some  considerable  time  already  a  tacit  understanding 
between  Russia  and  Prussia  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  T^s  undonitanding  took  something  like 
di'fiuite  shape  when  General  Manteuffel  repaired  on  a 
secret  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  close  of  the 
Huhemian  campaign;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
it  again  formed  thesulij.'ct  of  conversation  between  the 
Czar  and  King  William  when,  with  their  respective 
Chancellors,  they  met  at  Ems,  it  may  be  remembered, 
shortly  before  the  arriviil  there  of  M.  Beuedetti.  But 
in  giving  Russia  to  umlerstand  that,  for  a  consideration, 
and  at  the  fitting  opp.irtunity,  she  was  ready  to  connive 
at  lier  abrogation  of  the  Hlack  Sea  CLiuse,  Prussia  had 
done  no  more  than  both  Austria  and  Prance  had  already 
sought  to  do.  Each  of  these  Powers  had  repeatedly 
offered  to  purchase  Russia's  assistance  against  Qerraany 
by  helping  her  to  annul  the  obnoxious  Treaty ;  f  imd 

■  Mr,  (>.ii.  V.wsA\  t.)  Lnr.l  (Irnnrilb,  TSrA  Optohnr. 

t  "  11  •'nnnot  Ik'  iIvhii'lI  tli.l  :.t  ,'\xv  tliii<>  Onuut  Bt-ust  offurpd  tu  pQn.-]m.<F 
Ru«.iii'H  iissi-iliLiici-  iij;iii[ist  I  ;.  ■  iii.'iijv  bj  n>ntri)tuliiig  to  do  nwiij  trllli  tlia 

i.lijV.'ti.>ii;i1.l,.  IriMly.  iiiiil  ill -.  .'w  xo  UUlc  to  euui-->al  In  t.hia  nc4  (lial  be 

.■  iiw.l  his  Niit.':<  "n  i\u'  snh|,  ,1 ,  iliiluil  January  1,  Jauuarx  iW,  and  Fehru- 
:irv  :[,  IHi!".  tu  Ih'  pililicly  |iniili-[I.  Kw  \»  U  Iras  iwrtiin  tint  tjRMTkl 
t'lniry.  on  U'lialf  uf  ihi;  Eiiiiwrur  Napolvun,  Rj>^rciaclti>d  tIi<iBu«<lan  Cunrt 
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we  may  assume  that,  in  preferring  Prussia  as  her 
passive  accomplice  in  the  work  of  repudiation,  Bnssia 
was  mainly  influenced  by  considerations  which  rule  the 
business  of  an  auction-room.  Prussia  stood  indebted  to 
her  Northern  neighbour,  and  it  was  now  her  part  to 
return  the  favour  w^iich  had  been  shown  her.  Bussia, 
of  course,  had  most  interest  in  the  nullification  of  the 

•  

Black  Sea  Clause,  just  as  England  was  the  Power  mainly 
concerned  in  its  observance.  Not  only,  how^ever,  was 
Prussia  bound  to  Pussia  by  the  ties  of  gratitude,  but 
her  feelings  towards  England  were  at  the  time  some- 
what cooled  by  a  shade  of  passing  estrangement. 

Of  this  estrangement  the  causes  were  various.  It 
was  generally  believed  in  Germany  that  England  had 
not  done  all  she  could  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a 
war  which  was  carried  on  to  a  certain  degree  in  her 
interest;    for,   had  Napoleon    conquered,    he   certainly 

would  have  seized  Belgium,  and  then  what 
ivnd( d  Vviih        would  Enjjland  have  done  for  her  protege.^ 

Drawn  the  sword,  or  submitted  to  the 
humiliation  of  a  French  revenge  for  Waterloo  ?  Further- 
more, the  repeated  eftbrts  of  England  to  mediate  between 
the  belligerents  were  construed  by  the  siispicious  Ger- 
mans as  nothing  but  envious  endeavours  to  rob  them  of 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  victories,  and  arrest  them 

witli  tlic  like  ovcTtures  in  ]8(>9  and  1870,  sufficient  proof  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  tlio  pa]>rrM  and  political  trnusaetions  of  those  days,  as  also  in  the 
corrf'spondencc  ivcontly  disrovcrod  in  tlio  Tuileries,  and  pnblialied  bj  the 
Republican  Government/' — Berlin  "  Times**  Correspondent, 

*  This  seeiu.s  the  fitting  jdaee  to  remark  tlmt,  in  compliance  with  paUie 
opinion  which  had  been  so  excited  by  tlie  revelation  of  the  Bcnedetti  Treaty, 
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in  the  day  of  their  saccess,*  Again,  public  feeling  in 
Germany  towards  England  was  irritated  by  alleged 
breaches  of  her  neutrality  on  the  part  of  those  of  her 
subjects  who  scrupled  not  to  traffic  with  the  French  in 
contraband  of  war,  a  subject  on  which  there  took  place 
a  rather  heated  correspondence  between  the  Cabinets  of 
London  and  Berliu.+  The  case  for  Great  Britain  was 
capable  of  being  argued,  as,  indeed,  it  was  very  well 
argued  by  Lord  Granville.  But  Luxemburg  had  not  a 
leg  to  stand  upon ;  and  yet  when  Bismarck  tlireateued 
the    Grand    Ducal  Government  with  reprisals  for  the 


tlio  Eiigliali  Government  lost  no  time  in  pressing  npon  both  Fmncp  and 
Frussin  a  new  Treaty  (9th  o(  August.  1870)  by  wliioh  these  two  Fowerti 
bounil  tliemselvcs  jniutly  and  severally  with  EiiglniiJ  to  inaiutotn  the 
inilepi-ndouce  of  Belgium,  and  to  take  up  arms  against  any  Stale  la- 
vadiiig  it. 

*  Ono  (lay,  according  to  Dr.  Buscli,  the  Clianrallnr  aaid  ;— ■'  That  in  an 
uidieard-nt  proceeding  on  tlie  part  of  tlio  English!  They  wauttMl  (Odo 
BusM'll  intimated  as  much,  but  the  Chief  rvfuavd  it,  as  nirt  iii!rmi8iiii)lii)  to 
send  H  giinlNint  up  the  Sciuc,  as  they  any,  to  fct-ch  away  ench  of  tlio  EugUsli 
fnnnlics  there  as  wislied  to  come.  They  really  want  to  eve  wfaethor  we  liaT« 
laid  down  toriM.'docs."  "  They  are  ont  of  liumonr  bt-caust)  no  have  fonghl 
great  liattlcH  liere.  nnd  won  them  hy  ouraolvas.  Tliny  gnidge  the  llltle 
Mliabby  Pmssian  Ilia  rise  in  the  world.  They  look  npun  lu  km  a  pcuplii  wLu 
are  only  here  to  iiiako  war  for  their  cunvcnicnTO." 

t  ■'  Count  BiKiiinrek."  wrote  Lord  A,  Loftns  toBariOrsnl-ille  i30th  Jnljl. 
"Stilted  that  theleuieiicy  of  her  Majesty 'n  Guvemuwut  in  tliis  niatt«r  hiul 
I'Hii^-d  him  de<'p  regret,  and  that  it  was  jimdneing  not  nuly  gmat  irritalinn, 
lint  n  fii'liiig  of  indignation  among  all  cla»«pa  of  the  jtopulation  limantii 
Enfiliind.  '  It  has  nlways  lieen  my  wiah.'  iiaid  Count  Binmare.k  lo  mp  Ut- 
dny.  '  (o  mniiiliiiii  the  most  cordial  relattooB  with  England,  and  I  harp 
evi'r  been  anxious  thnt  the  nnuic  feeling  of  amity  uliuuld  bind  togHhvr  rinr 
re.-ipertive  nations.  Bill  if  these  bcIh  of  nufriouilly  fovling  cwitinae 
lowiinlH  IIS,  a  soreness  will  arise  on  tlie  part  of  the  Oemina  ualiou  wlilell 

will  not  cnsilj-  !«■  n- viil.     We  are  not  in  a  position,*  sniil  hw  Btctdluney, 

■  like  the  Anierii-Biis,  to  bold  menaeing  bngna^'e.  or  to  take  stop*  to  prntert 
<iur  interi'iits.  but  the  injury  to  the  good-feicUug  of  tli»  Guriuau  natiun 
tiiwnnls  Engliiuil  will  not  be  the  lean  great."' 
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flagrant  infringement  of  its  neutiulity,  his  Lordship 
made  bold  to  suppose  that,  before  marching  troops  into 
the  Grand  Duchy,  the  Chancellor  would  take  previous 
counsel  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  (who  signed  the 
Treaty  of  1807).  "  No,"  replied  Bismarck  in  substance, 
"  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  do  any  such  thing/' 

We  have  thus  referred  to  the  causes,  real  or 
fanciful,  of  German  irritation  against  England  during 

the  war:    and   that  this  passing  irritation 

Bismarck  *■  ° 

Si?"orio''^^       was  to  some  extent  shared    by  Bismarck 

himself,  appears  from  what  he  said  of  his 
negotiations  at  Versailles  w4th  Mr.  Odo  Bussell  on 
the  subject  of  the  Jilack  Sea  Clause. 

"  H(j  jisk(M]  me,"  said  Bismarck,*  "  whether  we  could  not  adhere 
shnpliciter  to  the  agi'eement  of  Aj)ril  16,  1856.  I  told  him  that 
Germany  had  no  real  interest  in  doing  so.  Or  whether  we  might 
not  ph'd^'e  ourselves  to  remain  ncutiul,  if  it  came  to  a  conflict!  I 
said  I  was  no  friend  of  conjectural  ]K)litics,  imder  which  class  such  a 
pledge;  would  come;  and  that  it  would  all  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances. At  i>resent  we  saw  no  reason  to  trouble  oui^selves  about  it 
1'iiat  ought  to  be  enough  for  him.  For  the  rest,  I  waa  not  of  opinion 
tliat  giatitude  should  be  without  it«  place  in  politics.  The  present 
l']tniHTor  (of  Russia)  had  always  shown  himself  friendly  and  well- 
disposed  to  us  ;  while  Austria  had  never  been  trustworthy,  and  had 
occasionally  even  been  very  double-faced.  As  for  England,  he  knew 
wrll  enough  how  nmch  we  had  to  thank  her  for.  The  friendliness 
of  the  Enij)eror,  I  said,  was  a  i-elic  of  the  old  relationship  which 
originated  partly  in  family  connections  ;  but  it  rested  also  on  recog* 
nition  of  the  fact  that  our  interests  were  not  in  collision  with  his. 
Nobody  kn(?w  how  that  might  be  in  future,  and  it  was  better  not  to 
talk  about  it.'  .  .  .  "Our  position,  I  represented,  was  different 
IVom  what  it  had  l>een.     We  were  the  only  Power  that  had  reason  to 

•  According  to  Dr.  Bnsch. 
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be  content ;  we  had  no  call  to  do  anylioily  a.  favour  when  wo  did  not 
know  whether  he  would  do  ua  u  Bers-ice  in  retura." 

It  does  not  fall  witliin  tlie  scope  o£  our  narrative 
to  detail  and  examine  t!ie  reasons  by  which  Kussia 
sought  to  justify  her  \vitlu!ra,wal  from  a  And  Bmii™  at 
solemn  contract.*  Weuced  only  savthat,  in  ihrenuof 
like  circumstances,  any  otiier  Government  ""°- 
would  in  all  probabilitj-  have  acted  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
but  it  is  the  business  iif  statesmen  to  look  at  events 
from  the  particular  point  of  view  of  their  own  country, 
and  consequently  Lord  Oranville  lost  no  time  in  remon- 
strating with  the  high-handed  conduct  of  the  Colossus 
of  the  N'orth.  As  for  liismarck,  lie  merely  smiled  in 
his  sleeve,  and  expressed  to  Mr.  Odo  Eussell  his  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  answer  the  Russian  Circular  at  all. 
How,  indeed,  could  he,  mid  what  could  he  say,  even  if 
he  were  to  make  a  semblance  of  doing  soP  England, 
protested  Lord  Granville,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
admit  the  right  of  Russia  to  repudiate  in  this  cavalierly 
manner  a  Treaty  from  which  she  could  only  I»  set  frW) 
by  the  collective  assent  of  the  co-signatory  Powers  ;  and 
he  hinted,  with  a  well -feigned  appearance  of  seriousness, 
at  future  complications  and  the  like.  "  Future  compli- 
cations ! "  exclaimed  Bismarck,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  on  receiving  his  Lordship's  despatch  ; 
"  ]>ailiniiii>iitiiry  siicei-hifyers,  wlio  will  riak  nothing.  The  streaa 
lifs  oil  tlii-  wool  'future.'     TliiU  is  the  sort  of  tdk  when   p«>i>lo 

•  "Tlif  Eiii|ier<»r,"  wrote  Priu™  Qortchnkoif  to  all  the  furelgo  af^^uU 
uf  th>'  Cziir.  "  riiiiininiKlH  you  to  deolitre  tliat  his  Iiii{Krri)J  Mitjtvtly  cotiiiiit 
niiy  liinjTi'r  li-Ul  liiiiiHi-lf  liound  by  th»«<!  itliinUtiaua  of  tba  IVraty  i>f 
Mnri-h  !!<>.  I^jii,  tvliicb  re^triut  liio  piorrisc  of  hiit  ■ontral^  Hgfitii  tii  the 
BluL'k  Si-u." 
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nu^an  to  do  nothing.  No,  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  these  peq>k 
now,  an  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  of  them  four  months  ago.  Had 
the  English  .siiid  to  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  '  None  of 
your  lighting  ! '  we  should  not  be  having  war  now."* 

liosolved  as  Bismarck,  therefore,  was  to  let  the 
Itussians  have  their  own  way,  and  even  help  them  to 
attain  it,  his  only  care  was  how  to  do  this  in  the  manner 
least  objectionable  to  England.  The  Black  Sea  Clause 
had  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  was  already  as  dead 
as  a  door-nail;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
ilung  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog,  and  not  interred  with  the 
decent  ceremony  of  undertakers'  woe.  There  is  nothing 
like  an  open  grave,  and  a  common  object  of  grief,  for 
reconciling  estranged  kingmen.  Thus,  too,  doubtless 
thought  Bismarck,  when  he  proposed  that  the  Powers 
should  meet  and  wail  a  doleful  dirge  over  the  lamented 
body  of  their  lifeless  offspring.  Ingenious  idea!  A 
coroner's  incjuest,  in  the  shape  of  a  diplomatic  Con- 
ference, to  sit  on  the  murdered  body  of  the  Black  Sea 
Clause ! 

On  the  17th  January,  1871,  the  inquest  was  for- 
mally opened  in  London ;  and  the  European  jurymen 

*  Dr.  Busc'li,  writiujjT  nnder  dat^  17th  November: — "The  Rnssians,*' 
iicMod  tlic  Chniircllor,  "  uii^lit  not  to  have  been  so  modest  in  their  reqaire- 
inonts.  If  thry  liad  aski'd  for  uion*.  they  would  have  liad  no  difficnltj  in 
^^(»ttino:  what  tJH'v  want  about  the  Blaek  Sea."  .  .  .  "  People  have  always 
^aid  tliat  tlio  Russian  ])oli('y  is  diabolically  artful — full  of  shuffles  and 
((iiirks  and  (1o(1<j:«\s.  It  i.s  notliing  of  the  kind.  Dinhouest  people  would 
li.ivo  niado  no  sucli  declaration;  they  would  have  gone  on  quietly  bnililing 
war  sliijts  in  tlif  Black  Sea  and  waited  till  HomelxMly  asked  them  about  it. 
Tlicn  IIk  y  would  Imvc  said  tlicy  know  nothing  alK)ut  it,  they  had  'sent  to 
iiujuirc.'  and  tlicy  would  Iiav(»  wrigglod  out.  They  might  have  kept  that 
sort  of  tiling  u]>  a  long  time  in  Russia,  till  at  last  everybody  bad  got  used 
*'   *l>iuirs  as  thcv  were." 
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were  gravely  informed  by  the  coroner  (Lord  Granville) 
that  they  had  all  met  without  any  foregone  conclusion 
as  to  their  verdict,  and  with  perfect  freedom 

*-  A  coroner  8 

of  speech  and  action.  With  one  accord  mSrHr^* 
they  then  all  affirmed  the  abstract  principle 
that  no  State  could  quash  its  engagements  'without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  contracting  parties ;  and  the 
path  of  business  being  thus  smoothed  by  a  fiction  and 
a  formula,  the  Conference  ended  *  by  releasing  Russia 
from  those  engagements  from  which  she  had  already 
released  herself.  International  law  had  triumphed  over 
autocratic  caprice,  and  Europe  had  been  spared  the 
horrors  of  a  universal  war.  The  coroner's  jury  had 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Found  Dead,"  adding  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. No  greater  farce  had  ever  been  played  under 
the  sun ;  but  England,  in  the  circumstances,  had  plainly 
no  other  alternative  than  to  take  the  leading  part  in  it. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  farce  of  the  Black  Sea  ( 
ference,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  17th  J  r,  as  if 

psycliological  contrast  to  predis  mi 

of  Europe  for  the  grand  histori 
tacular   drama    to    be    performed  at  Y         1 
following  day.     We  must,  ther  it 

thread  of  our  narrative  which  will  lead  us  up  to  of 

the  most  significant  and  important  events  of  modern 
times — the  proclamation  of  the  new  German  Empire. 
We  have  seen  that,  with  the  pagans  of  triumph  with 
which  the  news  of  Sedan  was  received  throughout  all 

*  Tlio  Conferc'iR'e  had  tivc  sittings,  exteudiug  to  the  13th  March. 
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Germany,  were  commingled  shouts  for  the  immediate 
consummation  of  the  national  unity.  The  issue  of 
the  war  was  now  certain,  hut  the  German  people  were 
too  impatient  to  wait  for  its  fruit  until  the  complete 
fall  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  was  already  ripe,  and,  if  not 
at  once  plucked,  it  might  drop  and  be  spoilt. 

But,  true  to  the  principle  which  had  guided  him 
since  Koniggriitz,  Bismarck  did  not  even  now  seek  to 
precipitate  tho  action  of  the  South.  It  was  inferred 
that  his  main  reason  for  having  hitherto  forborne  to  do 
this,  was  a  desire  to  dei)rive  France  of  a  welcome  pretext 
for  a  quarrel ;  but  it  was  now  seen  that  this  could  no 
lunger  be  his  motive,  and  that  he  w^as  simply  guided  by 
the  common-sense  maxim  that  a  union,  whether  of 
States  or  of  persons,  can  only  be  happy  and  prosperous 
if  spontaneous.  But  there  was  now  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  compulsion  ;  for  the  Southern  people  rose  and, 
like  the  men  of  Israel  when  they  entreated  Samuel  for  a 
King,  cried  out  to  their  rulers  to  give  them  a  Kaiser. 

Listening  to  the  voice  of  their  peoples,  the  rulers  of 

Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  of  Hesse  and  of  Baden,  invited 

■  Bismarck  to  treat  Avith  them  for  their  im- 

i*     The  South    at. 

uw  itn!^!^'onhl     mediate  entrance  into  the  Confederation  of 

the  Xorth.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted both  at  jMunich  and  Versailles,  and  there  were 
times  when  Bismarck's  heart  sank  within  him,  for  the 
South  was  not  so  much  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  time  as  to  oiler  itself  unconditionally.  Ba\*aria, 
in  particular,  insisted  on  a  settlement  which  showed 
that  she  was  inclined  to  look  upon  her  union  with  the 
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North  more  as  a  marriage  of  convenience  tlian  as  a 
marriage  of  love ;  but  Bismarck  was  wise  euougb  to 
console  himself  for  the  lack  of  sentiment  with  the  solid 
aspects  of  the  agreement.  Tbe  conditions  under  which 
Bavaria  offered  herself  to  her  Northern  wooer  did  not 
at  all  accord  with  his  ideal  of  perfect  union ;  hut  here 
again  the  Chaocellor's  practical  sense  triumphed  over 
the  doctrinaire  demands  of  some  of  his  countrymen. 
Better  imperfect  unity,  he  thought,  than  none  at  all. 
Better  a  few  clauses  in  the  marriage  settlement  un- 
favourable to  the  bridegroom,  than  stipulations  tliat 
would  prove  the  source  of  everlasting  discontent  and 
nagging  on  the  part  of  the  jealous  bride. 

We  hear  of  Bismarck  being  worried  and  kept  awake 
at  nights  by  the  dragging  of  the  negotiatious,  which  at 
one  time  actually  threatened  to  come  to  condmoMot 
grief  "  on  the  question  of  shoulder-straps  ; "  "" 
and  was  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  again  to  rebound  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  as  it  had  reached  its  summit? 
But  at  last  the  Treaties  of  Union  were  signed,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  generalise  t)ie  genesis  of  tlialr 
contents  by  quoting  the  following  from  the  speech 
delivered  by  Minister  Delbriick,  on  the  5th  December, 
when  he  laid  them  for  mtificatiou  before  the  North 
German  Parliament,  now  met  for  the  last  time  : — 

"  You  an-  nwiire  tliat,  on  tlio  Southern  StatoH  signifj'ing  ificii 
iiittiitiou  of  juiniii;^  tlic  Korthei-ti  AUiiiuon,  I  wtis  instmctcd  Ui  opua 
iii-gotiiititiiN  nitli  thciii.  Bnvariu  lioil  tiikeu  tlie  initiative,  niid  to 
Jliiiiicli  I  went.  Ill  iicjuittiiig  myst-lf  of  tliis  taak,  I  was  din-ct*^ 
to  iivoid  all  that  could  bu  iuterpri'ti'  1  iis  itn[i'j'i"g  a  wiidi  to  e 
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tlio  very  slightest  jjressure  u])on  the  Southern  States.)  Our  discnssioni 
at  Munich  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  of  a  Plenipo- 
tentiary representing  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  On  the  ne- 
gotiations being  subsequently  continued  at  Versailles,  the  Baden 
and  Hesse  Governments  addressed  coiTesponding  overtures  to  His 
Majesty's  Government ;  with  this  ditference,  however,  that  whocss 
Bavaria  and  Wurt(;mberg  asked  for  some  modification  of  the  Federal 
Chart(>r,  which  should  rt*gulate  their  position  in  tJie  new  common- 
wealth, the  two  other  Cabinets  simply  moved  for  admission  to  the 
( ?onfediTaoy  as  it  stood.  The  negotiations  witli  Bavaria,  not  leading 
to  a  speedy  conclusion,  were?  susi)ended  for  some  time,  but  eventoally 
resulted  in  the  treaties  now  submitted  for  your  sanction.  In  the 
treaties  with  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  some  clauses  have 
been  inserted  at  the  instance  of  Bavaria,  which,  had  they  not  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  Munich  Government,  would  probably  not  have 
been  dcmandod  by  the  States  immediately  concerned.  These  clauses 
refer  to  tlie  relations  between  the  Southern  States  and  the  central 
Government,  giving  them  a  position  privileged,  it  is  true,  but  not 
at  variance  with  the  essential  requirements  of  unity. 

**  Some  of  you  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  unity  thus  attained  is 
not  sutlicicntly  close;  but  in  consenting  to  it  we  were  convinced  that 
we  were  securing  that  which  was  indispensable,  and  might  confidently 
leave  future  developments  to  the  Federal  Council  and   Parliament 
Vou  will,  moreover,  admit  that  the  larger  the  States  entering  into 
the  Confederacy,  the  more  natural  was  it  for  us  to  leave  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of    a  c<'rtain  amount  of    independence.     After  all,  the 
primary  rt^quisitx^  of  unity,  which  is  the  creation  of  a  united  German 
army,  has  been  secured.     Even  the   King  of  Bavaria,  who  has  an 
(exceptional  j)osition  granted  him,  has  engaged  to  organise  his  army 
upon  tlie  Fcdeial  pattern,  and  in  time  of  war  to  place  it  uncondition- 
ally at  tlio  disposal  of  the  Federal  Conmiander-iu-Chief.     If  Prussia 
lias  renounced  the  right  to  declare  war,  and  allowed  this  supreme 
privilege  to  Ix)  v(?steil  in  the  Federal  Council,  we  were  pix>mpted  to 
make  this  contvssion  ))y  tlie  consideration  that  the  Confederacy  will 
be  an  alliance  chielly  for  defensive  purposes.     At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  think  tliat  this  concession,  or  even  that  other  one  by  which  a 
standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Al)aii*s  is  established  in  the  Federal 
Council,  will   have  power  materially  to  alter  the  existing  state  of 
things. 
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"Tlie  wishes  of  the  Southern  CoverimientB  have  been  liketriae 
acceded  to  in  some  small.T  matters.  .  .  We  hnve  left  to  the 
Southern  States  also  the  directiou  of  their  posts  aud  telegmphs  ia 
time  of  peace,  and  do  not  olijcct  to  Bavuria  retaining  the  supervision 
of  her  railways.  As  the  SoutliiTH  States  did  not  wish  to  pmrt  with 
a  prerogative  so  long  exercjsi-d  by  them,  and  moreover  engaged  to 
conform  to  our  rules  in  the  admiiuatretion  of  these  departments,  we 
should  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  justified  in  wounding  their 
feelings  by  a  peremptory  demand.  ,  .  In  conclusion,  I  have  to 
remark  that  moat  of  the  Federal  laws  jiassed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Confederacy  will,  under  the  new  treaties,  bo  introduced  into 
the  South  either  at  once  or  shortly.  In  forming  an  opinion  on  these 
treaties,  you  will,  I  have  no  iloubt,  remember  that  though  the  Federal 
ties  have  not  been  so  tightlv  druwii  as  some  have  expected,  tbey  are 
sufficiently  close  for  the  rtimion  wliicb  the  nation  ia  engaged  in 
gradually  achieving.  We  had  to  accommodate  oui-selvea  to  existing 
realities,  and  put  up  with  what  was  good  when  perfection  could  not 
be  attained.  The  having  iict«d  differently  on  previous  oucasionit  did 
not  certainly  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  Germany.  Let  us  Iw 
discreet  this  time." 

Some  opposition  to  the  treaties  was  manifested  by 
the  unity  party,  which  demanded  still  more  centrahsed 

institutions  ;  but  a  teleirrara  from  Bismarck,      „ 

threatening  to  resign  rather  than  submit  to       "" 
any  alteration  in  the  new  compacts,  produced  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  liis  favour,  and  Germany  at  last 
was  One.      In  the  same  sitting.  Herr  Delbriick  com- 
municated a  letter  from  the  King  of  Bavaria  *  to  King 

*  Tho  following  is  the  King  of  Bavarin'H  lettor  to  King  William, 
which  deswrvi'i  lu  lie  trsnscrilH'd  here:  '•  Aftpr  the  adheiiiim  of  SutttliiTU 
Gcmiiniy  l<i  the  Oc-riiuin  Constitutional  Alliance,  tbn  prcsidmtisi  righlA 
vesl<.<il  ill  your  Majesty  will  exti'nd  over  all  Genuaii  States.  In  eonsi'iitinfc 
to  thiMf  riglitn  lii'iiig  vpsteil  in  a  single  linud.  I  hnvt^  Invn  infliiuaecd  by  tlic 
ruin-icticin  thnt  tjie  interests  of  the  whole  Qernuwt  Fatht-rluid  and  iU  Hilled 
SoceriMjjns  will  lie  effectually  promoted  by  tliia  arrangement.  I  (ni^t  lliot 
the  rights  couslitutionally  possessed  by  the  Fresidt^ut  uf  the  CoiifnU'riu'} 
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William,  begging  him,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow  Sove- 
reigns, to  assume  the  Imperial  title  as  head  of  the  new 
Confederation ;  and  an  address  was  passed  praying  His 
Majesty  '*  to  consecrate  the  work  of  unification  by 
accepting  the  Imperial  crown  of  Germany."  Stand- 
ing in  the  grand  reception-room  of  the  Prefecture  at 
Versailles  on  Sunday,  18th  December,  after  divine 
worship,  the  King,  with  the  Crown  Prince  on  his  right, 
Bismarck  on  his  left,  and  a  crowd  of  Princes  and 
Generals  around,  received  this  address  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a  deputation  of  the  Beichstag,  headed 
by  President  Simson ;  and  His  Majest}^  replied  that,  as 
soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  assent  of  his  ruling 
brothers  to  the  proposal  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  he 
would  comply  with  the  united  request  of  his  peers  and 
of  the  people.  His  predecessor  had  refused  the  Imperial 
crown,  offered  him  by  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  on  the 

will,  by  the  restoration  of  tlio  Gorman  Empire  and  the  German  Imperial 
dignity,  bo  recognised  as  rights  exercised  by  your  Majesty  in  the  name  of 
the  entire  Fatherland,  and  by  rirtuo  of  the  agreement  effected  between 
its  Prin('(\s.  I  have  therefore  prcjposed  to  the  German  Sovereigns,  con- 
jointly with  myself,  to  suggest  to  your  Majesty  that  the  possession  of  the 
presidential  rights  of  the  Confederacy  be  coupled  with  the  Imperial  title. 
As  soon  as  I  have  l>een  informed  of  the  resolutions  of  your  Majesty  and 
the  allied  Princes,  I  shall  direct  my  Govemmeut  to  take  steps  to  effect  a 
formal  agreement  on  the  subject. — LuDWio."  Simidtaueonsly  with  the 
above,  the  King  of  Bavaria  ad<lressed  to  the  King  of  Saxonj,  and  all 
other  German  Sov<jreigns  and  Free  Towus,  a  letter  inviting  them  to  join 
with  him  in  urging  on  tho  King  of  Prussia  that  the  esereise  of  his 
]>residential  rights  be  united  witli  tho  title  of  Emperor.  "  It  is  to  me,"  lie 
added,  '*  a  sublime  th<mg]it  that  I  can  fcvl  myself  called  npon,  both  bj  my 
position  in  Germany  and  by  the  history  of  my  country,  t^)  take  the  first 
step  towards  crowning  the  work  of  German  unity;  and  I  entertain  the 
joyful  hoi>t»  that  your  Royal  Majesty  will  accord  to  me  yonr 
assent." 
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ground  that  it  was  proll'ored  to  liira  on  insufficient  legal 
title ;  but,  now  that  both  the  Sovereigns  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Fatherland  had  signed  the  deed  of  gift,  he  could 
not  but  look  upon  the  coiuej'ance  iis  valid.  Yet  there 
was  some  doubt  in  His  Majesty's  precise  mind  as  to  the 
proper  form  of  his  supreme  title. 

"  The  King,"  said  Uismarck  one  day,  "  still  has  his 
difficulties  between  '  German  Emperor  '  and  '  Emperor 
of  Germany,'  but  he  rather  inclines  to  the  latter.  I 
cannot  see  much  diflVrence  between  the 
two.  It  is  a  little  like  the  question  of  tei/atvinen- 
the  Ilomooiisians  and  tlio  Homoiousiafm,  in 
the  days  of  the  Councils,"  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  conversation  drifted  into  a  learned  dis- 
cu.ssioh  on  the  same  subject,  Bismarck  asked :  "  Does 
any  gentleman  know  the  Latin  for  sausage  ?  "  "Farci- 
iiieuinm"  replied  one.  "  Fanmen,"  said  another.  "  Far- 
lii/u'iifi/m  vel /arcimen, -wWichever  you  please,"  said  the 
Cliief,  smiling,  "  nescio  fluid  mi/ii  mfiffin  Jardmentum 
cxsct"  (I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  I  should  consider 
the  more  made-up  name).  At  \a^\.,  however,  "  (rerman 
Kmperor"  was  decided  un,  and  tlie  IStli  January,  IB71  _ 
— the  anniversary  of  th.'  day  on  which  the  first  King 
of  Prussia  had  crowned  him.self  at  Kfinigsberg  (1701) 
— was  fixed  for  the  ci^rL-monious  assumption  of  the 
title  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles.* 

•  "To  spsre  tliofoelin([9of  tlio  minor  SnT'-n-iiri".  thf  n*'"  titid  is  no! 
•  EiujiCTor  (if  Gi-niiiiiiy ' "  (as  il  it  jrin'u  iu  tlif  Eucliiih  PreH».  null  t'veu  in 
jmKs|Hirt»  funiLthL-d  by  the  Brili.Hh  Emhui'sir  nt  Bnrliii !).  "  but  '  (icmiui 
EiniHTnr.'  'Emporot  of  G«riiLiiuy '  would  loiiilj'  tliitl  tbo  tfirUoriM  iif 
tlii;  ulhor  ^-uvi'ri'igiis  nrc  situ&tu  iu  n  laud  liulougiuj;  tii  tbu  uwuer  uf  tllo 
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Was  it  possible  for  the  boldest  imagination  to 
picture  a  more  thorough  revenge  on  the  traditional  foes 
Proclamation  ^^  Germany,  than  the  proclamation  of  the 
of  the  Empire.  Q^^mau  Empire  in  the  storied  Palace  of  the 
Kings  of  France  ?  History  presents  ns  with  many 
dramatic  contrasts,  and  with  many  astounding  episodes, 
but  with  none  like  this.  With  the  shades  of  Bichelieu, 
and  the  Grand  Monarch,  and  the  Destroyer  of  the  Holy 
Eoman  Reich  looking  down  upon  them,  did  the  Teutonic 
chieftains  raise  their  heroic  leader  on  their  shields,  as  it 
were,  and  with  clash  of  arms  and  of  martial  music 
acclaim  him  Kaiser  of  a  re-united  Germany.  .There 
was  clash  of  arms  and  of  martial  music,  but  there  were 
also  hymns  of  praise  and  heartfelt  prayer,  such  as  was 
j)robably  never  before  breathed  in  the  halls  emblazoned 
with  fof/fes  Ics  (/hires  de  la  France.  "  Le  Soi  ffOHverne 
par  Ini-mfhne''  shone  inscribed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Salle 


litlp;  *  Genimii  Emperor'  simply  means  the  head  of  the  Gennan 
nut  ionality.  In  this  country  pnuctiliousness  in  snch  matters  is  traditionaL 
When  the  Eh'ctors  of  Brandenburg  first  assmnod  the  royal  title  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  eou])le  it  >vith  the  namo  of  their  oldest  province, 
becHuse  this  Ix^loiiged  to  the  Empire,  iu  which  there  could  exist  but  one 
kin^,  viz.  the  '  King  of  the  Germans  and  Holy  Roman  Emperor.'  Hence 
they  had  to  take  the  title  from  tlie  province  of  Prnssia,  a  colokij,  but  not 
an  int(>grn1  x>:ii'tion,  of  the  German  Em]>ir6  iu  those  days.  Eren  this  dis- 
tinction was  not  exact  enough.  To  leave  uo  donbt  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
not  iHMug  kings  within  the  limits  of  the  EmpirCi  they  were  obliged  to  all 
themselves  •  Kings  in  Prussia,'  not  of  Prussia^  Only  after  the  Tictories 
of  Frederick  the  Great  the  significant  of  was  substituted  for  the  guarded 
in.  The  Austrian  Emjieror  of  Germany  by  that  time  had  become  too 
much  of  a  ci])her  to  be  able  to  assert  his  ancient  snpremacy,*' — •*  IVmef  ** 
Berlin  Corn'i<pond'  nt.  It  may  here  be  uieutioned  that  the  King  himself 
n<'ver  became  so  enamoured  of  his  new  title  as  his  subjects,  and  to  the 
last  the  ofiicers  of  his  himsehold  more  frequently  referred  to  HisMajeatj 
as  *•  del'  Kon'uj ''  than  as  "  dur  Kaiser' 
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(les  Glaces ;  but  the  Kings  o£  Prussia,  said  the  preacher, 
had  risen  to  greatness  by  adopting  a  very  different 
motto  ;  "  The  kings  of  t!ie  eai-th  reign  under  me,  saith 
the  Lord." 

It  was  after  listening'  to  a  discourse  on  this  text 
tliat  King  William  turned  from  the  altar — which  was 
surrounded  by  a  war-worn  and  brilliant  multitude  of 
Princes,  Generals,  ofliecrs,  and  troops,  representing 
almost  all  portions  of  the  German  army  in  the  field.* 
The  King  turned  from  the  altar  to  a  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  where  waved  a  dense  and  variegated 
bower  of  regimental  colours  wliich  had  led  the  way  to 
victory  at  Worth  and  AV'eissenbui^,  at  Mars-la- Tour, 
at  Gruvelotte,  at  Beaumont,  and  at  Sedan.  On  His 
Majesty's  left  stood  Bismarck,  "  looking  pale  but  calm 
and  self-possessed,  elevated  as  it  were,  by  some  internal 
force  which  caused  all  eyes  to  turn  on  the  great  figure 
with  that  indomitable  face,  where  the  will  seems  to  be 
muster  and  lord  of  all."t     Standing  before  the  colours 


•  III  n  8cnii-<'ircli'  round  the  Kiuj;.  stoml  tin*  Cniwn  Prince  of  Pmuift, 
PriiK'i'  Cliarl.>s  uf  Primia,  Priiiw  Ailnlbert  of  PriigHin,  tho  Crown  Priuce 
of  Saxony.  Priiii-c  GoDrRi-  of  Snxouy ;  tliP  GraiiJ  Dukua  of  BndMi,  Bnxunf . 
Hiul  Uldi-iiliiir^' :  tiie  DukpH  of  Ciibiir^',  Mi.-uiingcn,  *iul  Allcubnrgi 
Primi's  Ottii.  LiiilpoUl,  ami  LnipoM  of  Bnvnrini  Prltiwjn  WilliHiii  aud 
Aii(.'"''t  of  Wurli-iulicrir ;  Dukes  Eigou,  »ud  E<agi>n  Uiu  jomijii'r  of  Wur- 
ti'iiilitTv::  tlir  Cn.A-ii  Priiu-ea  of  Saio-Wpiiunr.  Morklonhnrgr-Suliwerln, 
M<''-kK'iLl>iivi:-Str<.'lltz.  Mi'iiiiti)r<!n.andAuhalti  t]MPrlnif>>iuf  Schaumbiitx- 
Lii'iH'  nnd  Si-liwar/Jitirpr-HiiiliiUtndt:  the  HcrediUry  Prince  of  Hohrn- 
»>ll  TJi.  tlif  Lnuiifrmvi-  nf  HeK^ip,  tile  DukoDf  ScMcsirie-HulMlolii-AnKiiHtui- 
biirtT-  'Ik'  Fi'iii('i'->  I'f  VVit'd,  Putbns,  lijrthr,  PIms,  Rvuim.  Cray,  koA  Biron 
iif  L'iiiirliiiid.  Clo:<c  to  llii'iii  were  the  Oen«niU  ajid  HininteTs,  UDonfT  thtm 
Ih.-  Eiitrlish  MiUt.iry  A^'^■l,t.  Ociipral  Walker ;  tho Eiiglmh  Politic*!  Agunt, 
Mr-Oilu  Bii^s.ll;  niiU  thi' Hussi'ui  MihtarT  Pli-niiwtcntmry,  ie. 

t  Dr.  Hii«ell. 
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the  King  announced  the  re-establishment  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  then  Bismarck  stepped  forth  and  read  aloud 
the  following  Proclamation  to  the  German  People : — 

"  We  William,  by  Gdl's  grace  King  of  Fniseia^  hereby  annonnoe, 
that  the  G(;ruiau  Princes  and  Free  Towns  having  addressed  to  us  a 
unanimous  request  to  revive  tlie  German  Imperial  dignity,  which  has 
now  lj<?(;n  sixty  years  in  abeyance,  and  the  requisite  provisions  having 
been  inserted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Confederation,  we 
regard  it  as  a  duty  we  owe  to  tlie  Fatherland  to  comply  with  this 
invitation,  and  to  accept  the  dignity  of  Emperor. 

"Accordingly,  we  and  our  successors  to  the  ^  crown  of  PkiUBia 
lu'nc(*f()rth  shall  use  the  Imperial  title  in  all  the  relations  and  affairs 
of  the  (jierman  Empire,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to 
the  German  nation  to  enjoy  a  })lessed  future,  under  the  symbols  of 
its  ancient  gi'eatness.  We  assume  the  Imperial  dignity  oonscions  of 
tlie  duty  we  have  to  protect  with  German  loyalty  the  righta  of  the 
Empire  and  its  members,  to  preserve  jKiace,  to  maintain  the  indepra- 
denc(j  of  Germany,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  people.  We 
accei)t  it  in  the  hope  tliat  it  will  be  granted  to  the  German  people  to 
enjoy  in  lasting  peace  the  reward  of  its  arduous  and  heroic  strugglfs 
within  boundaries  that  will  give  to  the  Fatherland  that  security 
against  renewed  French  attacks  which  it  has  lacked  for  centuries. 

"  ^lay  God  grant  to  us  and  our  successors  to  the  Ini^ierial  crown 
that  we  may  be  the  champions  *  of  the  German  Empire  at  all  times, 
not  in  martial  conquests,  but  iii  works  of  peace,  in  the  sphere  of 
national  pi'ospenty,  freedom,  and  civilisation." 

**Loiig  live  the  Emperor  William,"  cried  His 
Majesty's  son-in-law,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden ;  the 

bands  burst  forth  with  the  national  anthem, 
dayoiiiis-         colours    and    helmets   were    wildly  waved, 

nmrck'8  life.  •' 

and  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  shook  with  atre- 
niondous  shout,  which  was  taken  up  and  s^relled  without 

*  The  x>lirnsc  used  iu  the  ori^ual  is  **  Mehrer  des  DeuiMchen  Beieka^ 
—a  tranj?latiou  of  the  old  Latin  title  *'Auctor  Imperii,*^ 
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till  the  rippling  thunder-roll  of  cheers  struck  the  ears 
of  the  startled  watchers  on  the  walls  of  Paris. 
Every  heart  was  movei3.  anil  every  eye  suffused  with 
emotion.  It  was  a  grout  and  never-to-he-forgotten 
moment.  Little  wonder  that  the  Emperor- King,  in 
embracing  his  son  and  in  pressing  the  band  o£  his 
Chancellor,  could  not  suppress  his  tears.  The  descendant 
of  a  ruler  who,  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  bad  struggled  into  the  rank  of  Kings  amid  the 
jeers  and  contempt  of  Europe,  be  was  now  the  Emperor 
of  the  mightiest  and.most  dreaded  nation  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  pious  nature  of  His 
Majesty  to  ascribe  this  wonderful  result  more  directly 
to  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  to  the  genius  of  his 
Chancellor;  but  the  bitter  doubtless  felt  rewarded 
enough  with  the  feelings  nf  pride  which  must  have  welled 
up  within  bis  breast  as,  to  the  stirring  stniins  of  the 
Great  Frederick's  "  Hobrnfriedberg  March,"  be  passed 
out  of  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  to  sit  at  the  Itanquetiug 
board  of  the  Kaiser  of  his  own  creating.  His  work  had 
been  completed.  It  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  as 
it  bad  also  been  the  most  ti-ying,  so  it  was  not  sur- 
prising tliat,  at  its  close,  "  he  spoke  with  an  unusually 
weak  voice,  and  seemed  tired  and  exhausted."* 

liut  loud  as  bad  been  the  sbouts  which  acclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  new  Empire,  they  were  outvoiced  by 

*  III  <]r-scrll>]t)(r  (lie  ProckniAtiim  ttt  tlio  EiupiR  we  liATr>  nuinlj  reiieA 
on  till-  I'niHsiaiL  official  ac<NDunt  'if  tiie  rirfiinouy,  b>  wi-ll  ns  nn  tlta  huge. 
liistiiric'allv  iieriirsly, nni!  flplcntliil  |jiiinl.iii(f  nt  the  ovcnl  ibymi  evi'-wilni-™, 
Pri>f.>sKor'Aiit.i!i  voii  W.tiht]  wl.ic'li  nUonw  Ih.-  wiill  iif  nnc  cf  lli.t  !«p^,-al 
iipnrtiiu'uU  ill  tlio  Sehlosa  at  BcrJiu, 
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the  thunder  of  the  cannon  that  were  now  by  day  and 
night  roaring  out  to  stubborn  Paris  their  summons  of 
Paris  bom-         Surrender.      The   bombardment,  for  which 
barded.  Blsmarck  had  so  ardently  longed,  had  at  last 

begun  (5th  January).  None  had  been  so  impatient  for 
the  employment  of  this  extreme  measure  as  the  man  of 
blood  and  iron,  and  none  were  more  indignant  with  the 
soft-hearted  advocates  of  delay,  among  whom,  it  was 
rumoured,  were  ladies  of  the  highest  station  in  Berlin. 
*'  What  lies  nearest  my  heart  just  now,"  he  said  towards 
the  end  of  November,  "  is  what  may  be  going  on  at  the 
Villa  Coublay  *'  (where  the  siege-artillery  was  parked). 
'*  Only  give  me  the  command-in-chief  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  I  should  just  give  one  order — *  Pire ! '  "  But 
owing  to  military  exigencies  and  other  causes  he  had  to 
pass  more  than  a  month  yet  in  fuming  and  fretting  at 
the  procrastination  of  the  bombardment,  and  the  de- 
feiTing  of  his  hopes  was  rendered  all  the  more  bitter 
by  the  daily  accounts  reaching  him  of  the  cruel  and 
treacherous  manner  in  which  the  French  were  prose- 
cutini::  the  war.* 

"  If,  ill  vi(i\v  of  this  state  of  things,"  he  wrote,  "  we  are  forced 
to  exc^rciso  tlie  riglits  of  war  with  a  severity  which  we  regret,  and 
which  appertains  neither  to  the  Oerman  national  character  nor  to 
our  traditions,  as  is  proved  by  the  wars  of  1864  and  1866,  th« 
r(\spon.sibility  falls  U])on  those  who,  without  call  or  justification,  have 


*  On  tho  14th  Doceni1>cr,  and  9th  Jannary,  he  sent  oat  Cireolar  De- 
s]>at(;hos  oomplninin^  of  the  way  in  which  large  nnmbers  ol  eaptire 
French  officers  had  broken  their  paroh  and  fled  from  G^ermany,  and  of 
the  inhunmn  manner  in  wliieh  the  Geneva  Convention  had  beenTiolated 
hy  the  French,  whom  he  tdso  charged  with  other  flagrant  breachflt  of  the 
laws  of  civilised  warfare,  ■*  i 
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forced   upon   the  French  the   coiitiiiuunce  of  Uie   Napoleonic  war 
against  Gennany,  and  cast  aside  the  traditions  of  Eiiroi>ea»  wnr- 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  those  of  tlic  Diplomatic 
Body  who  had  not  yet  left  Paris — in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  to  do  so — protested  agiiinst  the 
bombardment,  as  dangerous  to  themselves 
and  those  under  their  protection.*  It  was  Sf'm^w"" 
too  late.  The  fact  was,  the  Chancellor  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  French  authonties  had  not 
permitted  the  subjects  of  neutral  States  to  leave  Paris, 
in  the  hope  of  inspiring  the  besiegers  with  a  wholesome 
dread  of  complications  with  foreign  Powers,  and  of  thus 
cooling  the  aggressive  ardour  of  tlie  Oernians.  But 
llismarck  completely  turned  the  tables  on  tlie  authors 
of  this  subtle  calculation.  "  Address  your  protests,"  he 
wrote,  "to  the  rulers  of  that  city."  The  more  mouths 
Paris  had  to  feed,  he  thinight,  the  stKtner  was  it  likely 
to  hoist  tiie  white  flag.  To  the  diplomatic  gentlemen, 
therefore,  he  rephed  that,  more  from  reasons  of  inter- 
national courtesy  than  ol'  iutenmtional  law,  la-  was  still 
willing  to  let  f/uf/ii  out  of  their  prison ;  but.  as  for  their 
numerous  countrymen,  he  regretted  not  to  see  any  other 
way  of  liberation  for  theiu  than  the  Burrender  of  Paris. 

"  Hi'  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
Wlien  he  will  hu  Hliall  have  any." 

"  Lcinl  Lvi'iiH.  tlio  British  Amlnumailor,  wiw  not  one  of  thnsn  whn 
ri-TiiKiiifd  ill  l*HriH  atU-r  bcinp  wsni^d  lliat  tlio  i-lly  wimld  1w  i-t[HnH>d  to  all 
tli<-  vtril"*  of  »  >Hiiii1ianlm('iit.  His  L,urdBlii|i  withdrew  lu  Tunrs  will)  • 
w'rtiun  nf  tlic  Pi-ovisiunnt  Govemmi^nt,  which  KiiKlatiU  Kith  snrvrnl  ••thnr 
Powers  had  alniuly  recognised  «h  lliu  de/uclo  Guvemiitf  ut. 
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"  We  find  ourselves,"  he  concluded,  "  under  the  melan- 
choly necessity  of  not  being  able  to  subordinate  our 
military  action  to  our  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  civilian  population  of  Paris."* 

Growing  from  day  to  day,  those  sufferings  had  now 
become  unendurable.    Famine,  anarchy,  disease,  despair, 

and  death  were  swiftly  doing  their  work  on 
iHst  desperate      tlic  proud,  defiant  city.     Once  more,  how- 

ever — it  was  the  day  after  the  startled 
watchers  on  the  walls  had  faintly  caught  the  thunder- 
roll  of  Emperor-acclaiming  cheers  that  ascended  from 
Versailles — once  more,  however,  did  the  imprisoned 
Eagle  rise  and  tear  with  beak  and  talons  at  the  bars  of 
its  iron  caij^e,  in  one  last  furious  effort  to  be  free ;  and 
then  it  sank  back  with  lack-lustre  eye,  and  bleeding, 
panting  breast,  ferociously  resigned  to  its  inevitable 
fate.f  Xo  more  resources  within,  and  no  more  hope  of 
aid  from  without.  Intervention  had  not  been  attempted, 
had  not  been  thought  of.  Singular  as  it  seemed  to 
France, ''  Europe  did  /wf  come  to  her  rescue  in  gratitude 
for  the  heavenly  *  illumination '  it  was  getting  from 
France ;  nor  could  all  Europe,  if  it  had,  have  prevented 
that  awful  Chancellor  from  having  his  own  way."{ 
Diplomacy  with  all  its  arts — and  by  no  Power  were 
these  arts  more  persistently,  or  more  pacifically  plied 
than  by  England — had  said  its  last  word;§  and  at  last 

*  Corrc>.spoii(loiio(»  b.^tweeii  Bismarck  and  the  Corps  Diplomatiqiie  in 
Paris,  loth — I7th  Jainiarv. 

t  Tho  last  luisuceessfiil  sortio  was  inado  hy  the  Paris  garrison  on  ths 
IDth  Jaiiiuirv. 

1  Carlvlo's  It'ttcr  to  The  Thne^  on  the  Franco-G^orman  War. 

§  Tho  last  mediatorial  step  taken  bj  Eu<g^laud  (at  the  instigation  of 
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the  blinded  French  were  brought  to  perceive  that 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but 
to  treat  with  their  vanquisliers  on  the  terms  of  the 
latter.  On  the  raomitiy,  tlierefore,  of  the  2oth  January, 
Bismarck  was  agreeahlj-  surprised  by  the  arrival  from 
the  outposts  of  an  hussar  lieutenant,  bringing  with  him 
a  letter  from  M.  JuWs  Fiivre;  from  M.  Jules  Fa\Te, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  "almost  fainted"  at  the 
armistice  conditions  proposed  to  him  by  the  Chancellor 
at  Ferrieres,  and  then  loft  with  a  peroration  on  the  heroic 
resolution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Now,  however, 
that  their  sublime  heruism  had  succumbed  to  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  an  empty  stomach,  M.  Favre  again  begged  for 
leave  to  come  to  Versailles,  though  it  was  no  fault  of 
his  that  he  was  not  silting  in  farcical  conference  with 
tlie  representatives  of  the  other  Powers  in  London. 

Yes,    in    spite   of  the    more    immediate  work    that 
claimed    his    attention  in  Paris,  M.  Favre 
hud  actually  made  bold  to  express  his  de-     mSSI-k  rhrrn- 
termination  to  take  part  in  the  liiack  Sea 
Conference  (which  we  have  already  disposed  of).      Here 

M.  lie  Clinmlunly)  will  bo  besi  ■■i|)l«iijfill>j-[(mitiiij{lLe(uIIowlii([ileBiiotcli 
fioid  L.,rJ  Granville  to  Lofil  1,v»ib.  UulLtl  ]»Hi  DcwiuUt  :— "  l!iinnt 
Biniiiuri.-k,  who  lias  boen  madt<  mijiniiiitMl  with  tijc  t4'rni«  of  jiinr  Eiwl- 
(•'iK-y*!^  It'll' );riiiii  of  thr  Itith  Uinliitil,  Iihm  »pl[(»l  llial  ll  id  quite  [iii{iiw>nb1a 
111  HiTi'iic  til  HHj-  oui!  of  IliP  thrc-p  ttriiMuiils  (if  thi>  Frnicli  Uovornmimt  M 
tliiTi'lii  ntntt-il:  uniiU'lv,  cilhrr  ati  arniiatiee  with  t.h<-  rooilitiouof  rtivfi'ttml- 
lin^'.  ill  iinlt'r  tu  e\ect  ii  CoiinI il ikiiI  AMOmbljr  ;  or  th«  eoncIiMluu of  pewm 
wiiliiiiil  iiiiy  I'cssioTi  of  Icrritury  ;  or  thi'  iMHUinbly  of  an  Bnropi'tn  Con* 
^;rl^^  H-hii'h  should  (ii^^-Ilss  1  lii'  i|iir'i.tli>n»  «t  idiiic  Iwtwnrii  Fniim  Uid 
I'ruHniii  :  iiii.l  his  E^tcdli-ui'y  iiihl.'d.  uiun'ovcr.  tlut  auy  Gunuim  tinrnra- 
iin'iit  n-liii-li  slioiilil  lu-coUi-  tu  .-.iii-h  |>r' poinls,  without  bring  obligi'J  In 
vii'hi  <i>  fom'  of  nriii8,  would  liii.l  l<«.-lf  iu  tli>'  {xMltluii  of  leiug  vma- 
l.elk'.l  to  alidk-Htp.'' 
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was  a  fine  opportunity,  he  thought,  to  exert  his 
eloquence,  not  against  Eussian  treaty-breakers,  but 
in  the  cause  of  afflicted  France;  so  (on  the  13th 
January)  he  applied  to  Bismarck  for  a  '*  safe-conduct 
to  enable  the  Plenipotentiary  of  France  to  pass  the 
Prussian  lines/* 

"OIj,  pardon  nie,"  retiini(id  the  Chancellor,  "but  your Exoellencj 
is  under  a  <;:ross  misapprehension  in  supposing  that,  on  the  mere  pro- 
posal of  the  T5ritisli  Government,  you  can  get  all  you  want  from  u& 
rrivately,  we  know  well  enough  what  your  main  object  is  in  wishing 
to  go  to  London  ;  but  apai*t  ivom  that,  we  cannot  extend  &vours  to 
you  on  th(;  supposition  that  the  Grovcrmnent  of  National  Defence 
(whicli  has  nr)t  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  nation  itself)  is  internation- 
ally in  a  pcjsition  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of  the  French  people.  .  .  . 
Allow  nie,  therefore,  to  ask  if  it  be  advisable  that  your  Excellency 
should  leave  Paris,  and  your  i>ost  as  a  member  of  the  Grovemment^  in 
Older  personally  to  take  part  in  a  Conference  about  the  Black  Sea,  at 
a  moment  when  interests  are  at  stake  in  Paris  so  much  more  im- 
jtort^mt  to  France  and  G(?rmany  than  Article  11  of  the  Treaty  of  1856. 
Vour  Excellency  would  also  leave  behind  in  Paris  the  diplomatic 
agents  and  the  8u))jects  of  neutral  States,  who  have  remained,  or 
rather  have  been  detained  there  long  after  they  had  received  per- 
mission to  pass  through  the  German  lines,  and  who  are  therefore  so 
mui^h  the  nunc  under  the  protection  and  care  of  your  Excellency  and 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Atiairs  of  the  Government  dejada,  I  can 
theivfure  scarcely  sup])ose  that  your  Excellency,  in  the  critical 
position  of  allairs,  which  you  have  so  matericdly  helped  to  bring 
ahout,  will  deprive  yourself  of  the  possibility  of  co-operating  to  effect 
a  solution  of  the  responsibility  which  I'ests  upon  you."  • 

*  The  nhove  is  the  oxiict  sense,  and  for  the  most  part  the  ipMsima  verba 
of  Bismarck's  reply  to  Favre's  request  for  a  safe-couduct. 

France  was  only  r<>preseut(H^l  at  the  Black  Sea  Conference  in  its  liut 
sitting  i  13th  March,  by  which  time  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence  had  hccu  sjuictioned  by  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux)  in  the  person 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  had  notliiug  to  do  but  '*  give  his  assent  to  all 
the  decisions  of  the  Conference."  And  thus  tlie  screaming  fares  was 
hrimght  to  a  climax. 
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M.  Favre  felt  the  force  of  this  satirical  remonstrance, 
.  and,  indeed,  he  afterwards  thanked  Bismai-ck  for  remind- 
ing him  so  vividly  of  the  duty  he  owed  his  country. 
"The  language,"  he  said,  "  of  our  inexorable  conqueror 
agreed  with  that  of  my  own  conscience ;"  and  so  with 
frequent  groans  of  anguish  he  journeyed  to 
Versailles.  "  Dost  thou  know  this  ?"  asked  ''""'■ 
Bismarck  of  his  cousin  on  the  evening — 2'ivd — of 
Favre 's  arrival  at  headquarters,  as  with  a  gay  air  he 
whistled  the  hunter's  call  to  he  in  at  the  death. — Death, 
indeed !  The  negotiations  for  an  arraiHtice  la.sted  five 
days,  in  the  course  of  which  M.  Favre— who  was  lodged 
by  accident  or  design  in  apartments  occupied  by  the 
chief  of  the  Prussian  police — frequently  returned  to 
Paris  to  confer  with  his  colleagues ;  while  numerous,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  the  visits  paid  by  Bismarck  to 
Moltke  and  the  King. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  give  the 
barest  summary  of  the  negotiations  of  which  M.  Favre 
himself  has  left  us  a  most  interesting  and  dramatic 
aecouut."  Bismarck  confessed  that  he  liked  hin  visitor 
much  better  this  time  than  at  Ferriiires,  f-**!*  •nu  ui« 
but  took  it  amiss  that  he  would  not  par-  '^'"*' 
take  more  freely  of  the  good  things  set  before  him, 
and  cumpliiined  of  his  utter  ignorance  of  military 
matters.  As  beseemed  the  suppliant  envoy  of  a 
starving'  city,  Favre  at  first  refused  to  touch  cham- 
paijne.  but    was  gradually  induced  to  let  his  glass  be 

•  ■■G"uv,-riiempiit  tU-  U  Diferi*  NHlioumle,"  i«r  M.  Jul™  yovni  dc 
1'Acad.^iuio  Frmifaigo  (Paria,  16)75). 
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filled,  and  to  "eat  like  a  man  who  had  long  fasted." 
As  for  M.  Favre's  militaiy  ignorance,  that  was  to 
some  extent  remedied  by  his  bringing  with  him  a 
General  Beaufort  d'Hautepoule  ;  but,  though  possessed 
of  professional  knowledge,  the  General  shocked  Bismarck 
by  his  utter  lack  of  manners.  Fa^Te  sipped  his  cham- 
pagne like  a  simpering  miss,  while  Beaufort  drank  and 
swore  like  a  trooper.  Bismarck  declared  that  with  his 
blusteriDg  and  shouting,  his  oaths  and  his  theatrical 
exclamations  of  "  J/c//,  General  de  Varmee  frant^aiae  !  "  he 
was  almost  unbearable.  Even  Favre,  "  whose  manners," 
said  Bismarck,  ''  are  not  first-rate,'^  owned  to  being 
fairly  ashamed  of  his  loud,  red-faced  companion.  Some 
one  suggested  that  Beaufort  had  been  pui-poselj  chosen 
in  order  to  frustrate  the  negotiations ;  but  Bismarck,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  he  had  been  selected  as  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  him  whether  or  not  he  sank  in 
public  opinion  for  signing  the  capitulation.  Such  was 
the  sinj^nilar  pair  with  whom  the  Chancellor  had  to 
tr(  at.  Fdvre  was  far  from  accusing  Bismarck  of  that 
bad  breeding  which  disfigured  the  character  of  Beaufort. 
On  the  contrary,  he  wrote : 

*'  I  sliould  hQ  disloyiil  to  the  truth  were  I  not  to  admit  that,  in 
tlK'sc  i>aiiifiil(liscu.ssioiis,  the  Chancellor  always  endeavoured  to 
sol  ton  tli(»  cruel  hardness  of  his  demands  by  the  way  in  which  be 
urged  tlu'in.  He  took  all  the  pains  he  could  to  moderate  the  mili- 
tary riijfonr  of  the  General  Staff,  and  on  several  points  waa  so 
obliging  as  to  make  himself  the  chamj)ion  for  our  claims.^ 

It   was   with   subtle    intent  to  force  the    hand  of 
his   visitor   and  bring  things  to  an  immediate  climax, 
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that  the  Chancellor  received  him  with  a  "  Too  late ! 
The  Bonapartists  are  before  you."  This  had  the  due 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Favre,  who,  trembling  witli  the 
alarm  of  the  foolish  \-irgins,  asked  whether  the  door  o£ 
negotiation  was  really  shut  against  the  Eepublic. 

"  No,  not  exactly  ahat."  replied  BiRmarck,  "but  we  are  resolved 

to  make  peace  with  the  beat  contmcting-party  we  can  find  ;— the 
Em|>eror,  the  Prince  Imjierial  with  a  Regency,  or  Prince  Napoleon  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  agree  tn  our  conditions,  we  have  in  Germany  about 
100,000  excellent  French  troops  captured  at  Ueti,  who  aru  atiU 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Iniperial  cause," 

This  hint  was  quite  enough  for  M.  Favre.  who  now 
clearly  enough  saw  tliat,  at  any  cost  almost,  it  was  his 
duty  to  conclude  a  truce  for  the  election  of  .  ^^^ 
a  National  Assembly,  to  take  the  place  of  "'"^^d. 
the  Legislative  Body  {of  the  Empire)  which  Bismarck 
threatened  to  restore.  Of  all  the  conditions  of  this 
truce,  that  which  most  excited  the  opposition  of  Favre 
was  the  proposed  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  German 
troops.  On  this  point,  indeed,  he  was  inexorable, threaten- 
ing to  break  off"  the  negotiations  rather  than  yield.  The 
King  and  Moltke  seemed  to  be  equally  Ktubboru ;  but 
here  again  Bismarck,  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
substance  and  sentiment,  induced  them  to  give  way  on 
representing  that  the  German  troops  would  still  have  an 
opportunity  of  reaping  the  supreme  reward  of  their 
valour  and  endurance;  and  at  last,  after  much  skilful 
fencing  on  both  sides,  the  negotiators  came  to  terms. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  armistice  of 
twenty-one  days  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  coii- 
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vocation  of  a  freely  elected  National  Assembly  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  that  Paris 
sliould  be  revictualled  ;  while  the  city,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  pay  a  war- contribution  of  200,000,000  francs  ;* 
its  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  the  National  Gaard, 
which  was  to  retain  its  arms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
order,  was  to  be  declared  prisoners ;  its  walls  were  to  be 
disarmed,  and  all  its  ring  of  outer  forts  handed  over  to 
the  Grermans.  IJismarck  had  declared  to  Favre  that  the 
Maires,  the  journalists,  and  the  members  of  the  Qovem- 
nient  in  Paris  would  have  to  precede  the  Germans  into 
tliese  forts  as  a  guarantee  that  they  were  not  under- 
mined ;  but  this  characteristic  condition  he  did  not  press, 
on  Favre  describing  it  as  a  "  humiliation,"  and  offering 
himself  as  a  hostage  for  the  loyal  execution  of  the 
agreement. 

The   Armistice   Convention   of  Versailles  was  not 

•  At  a  parliamentary  mniln^e  {Frilhschappen)  given  by  the  Chancellor 
in  thv  summer  of  1884,  lie  related  the  following  anecdote  in  oanneetian 
with  the  capitulation  of  Paris  :  *^0f  course  I  demanded  as  much  as  I  knew 
l)efon»han(l  would  be  refused  me.  I  said  to  M.  Thiers,  *  A  city  so  hugs 
and  wealthy  as  Paris  wouhl  feel  insulted  if  I  asked  anything  under  a 
milliard/  On  this  M.  Thiers  made  a  very  wry  face,  and  prepared  to  take 
liis  h'ave.  I  acoonipanied  him  out  of  politeness,  and  the  negotiation  was 
eoutinued  on  our  way  downstairs,  and  on  the  last  step  but  one  we  agreed 
to  tlie  sum  of  2o0  millions.  Hereu^Kin  I  went  to  the  Emperor,  and  pat  it 
to  him  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  assign  these  200  millions  to  the 
South  German  States,  which  had  to  pay  us  war  indemnities  in  1866.  TIm 
EmjxTor  said,  *  Prei>are  me,  then,  a  resolution  to  this  effect,*  to  which  I 
repli(Ml  that  this  I  eould  not  do:  adding,  that  as  soon  as  I  took  up  my  pea, 
as  Chaneellor.  the  matter  was  done,  'for  your  Majesty  must  do  it  yonrseU 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German  army.'  I  remained  alone  in  my 
o[)inion,  and  the  matter  went  no  further.** 

This  was  how  the  st(»ry'  was  re|)eated  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time; 
hut,  of  cours(\  Fiwrv  must  be  8ubstitut4.^d  for  Thiers,  The  mistake  as  to 
tile  name  was  pnbably  not  Bismarck's. 
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signed  till  the  28th  (January),  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  Bismarck,  in  condiictinc;  Favre  to 

,  .  ,  .   ,  ,  .         ,       ,         The  lust  Bbol, 

tlie  carriage  which  was  to  take  hira  back 
to  Paris,  said : 

"  Now  tbat  we  haie  goiii?  so  far.  I  do  not  thiuk  that  a  rupture 
of  the  nef^otiiitions  '\n  any  longer  possible,  and  if  you  are  oi  tlie  aaiae 
mind,  we  Bhall  cease  tiHiig  to-night." 

"  I  slioiild  have  alr-eudy  ask4*d  you  to  do  so,"  repliuil  Fiivre  with 
deep  emotion,  "  but  having  the  misfortune  to  I'epres^^nt  vanquisliMi 
Paris,  I  did  not  wish  to  bog  a  favour.  NevertJieloss,  I  aocfpt  your 
offer ;  it  ia  the  first  corisol»tioii  that  cornea  to  us  in  our  inioery." 

"Very  well  then,"  n-juiu«d  the  Chanoollor,  "it  is  agreed  tliat 
both  sides  shiill  give  the  order  to  ueww  firing.  See  to  it  that  your 
commands  are  strictly  <ibey«l." 

Favre  promised  to  do  so,  bat  begged  as  a.  last 
fiivour  tliJit  the  city  might  have  thw  honour  of  firing 
the  last  shot — of  saying  the  Ia«t  word  in  the  quarrel. 
Hack  to  Paris  sped  tlie  well-nigh  broken-hearted 
envoy  of  the  Republic,  his  way  lighted  by  the  lurid 
ilames  which,  burstiug  from  Saint-Cloud,  wrved  as  a 
funeral  torch  to  the  dead-struck  Empire  ;  and  shortly 
before  midnight  he  was  standing  on  the  balcimy  uf  the 
Foreign  Office,  with  the  snow-swollen  Seine  darkly  and 
coldl}'  shimmering  beneath.  "Tiie  artillery  of  our 
forts,"  he  wrot^,  "  and  that  of  the  German  army  were 
;.till  Imrling  their  terrific  thunderbolts.  '  Midnight 
struck.  One  more  shot  roarfd  with  far-reverbcniting 
eclio  that,  growing  weaker,  at  last  died  away,  and  then 
all  aniund  was  still.  It  was  the  first  silence  we  hail 
e.\pei-ienced  for  weeks."  •     Tilt)  war  was  over. 
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The  elections  for  a  Kational  Assembly  took  plaw  rni 
tbe  8th  Febniary,  but  there  was  very  great  danger  of 
TheFreneh  their  not  being  held  with  that  absolute 
daotjou^  freedom  stipulated  by  tbe  Armistice  Con- 

vention.  For,  like  a  raging  bull  of  Bashan,  Garabt-tta 
had  rushed  at  that  agreement  with  intent  to  trar 
it  to  tatters  and  ^tamp  it  into  the  mud.  With  dic- 
tatorial fury  he  denounced  the  Convention  as  an  mot 
of  cowardice  and  treason  on  the  part  of  his  I^ris  col- 
leagues ;  with  burning  words  of  desperate  patriotism  h* 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
truce  to  drill  and  organise  themselves  into  a  whiHwind 
army  of  defence,  that  would  sweep  the  hated  barbariaos 
from  the  soil  of  invincible  France ;  and  be  furthermore 
took  upon  himself  to  diNqualify  from  sitting  in  the  new 
Assembly  a  large  class  of  persons  who  were  the  objitU 
of  his  political  hatred — all  members  of  families  which 
had  ruled  in  France  since  1789,  as  well  as  all  those  who 
bad  held  high  State  functions  under  Napoleon  the  Little. 
No  one  was  less  surprised  at  these  dictaUirial  pro- 
ceedings than  Bismarck  himself  who,  when  tmtting 
BiBmarekiuid  "'''■''  Favre  fof  a  truce,  had  asked  what 
Gwnbciin.  guarantee  could  be  given  him  that  their 
agreement  would  not  come  to  naught  under  the  "  Gam- 
betta  reign  of  terror."  He  now,  therefore,  lost  r 
in  telegraphing  to  Gambetta  himself  a  protest  i 
this    high-handed    conduct,*    and   at    the    same 


I  i»t 


*  "On  belidf  of  the  frepdmn  of  tho   plrrtinaa  <itt|mb|M 
■rmUtim',  1  prnUnt  Ngaiii''t  jnur  rcKnlnliotis  for  drfirivinii 
ixUgonM  of  Preach  riliticii*  of  ttr  ri^jbtuf  bring  lOecteU  twtlHi 
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appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  M.  Favre  "  to  judge  between 
the  binding  force  o£  arbitrary  decrees  and  that  of  solemn 
treaties.  Nor  did  he  appeal  in  vain.  The  members  of 
the  Government  in  Paris  hastened  to  annul  the  ordinances 
of  Gambetta,  who  at  first  made  a  show  of  resistance 
which  threatened  to  add  the  horrors  of  civil  war  to 
the  other  miseries  of  the  divided  and  afflicted  nation. 
At  last,  however,  he  yielded  and  resigned.  But  all  that 
belongs  to  the  history  of  France ;  as  well  as  how  the 
elections  were  held  on  the  8th  February ;  how  the 
Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux  on  the  15th,  and  was  found 
to  be  mainly  composed  of  Monarchists  of  various  kinds 
and  moderate  Kepublieans;  how  it  hastened  to  acclaim, 
as  head  of  the  executive  power,  the  aged  statesman  M. 
Thiers,  whose  general  popularity  was  evinced  by  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  elected  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
departments ;  and  how,  after  a  few  stormy  sittings,  it 
deputed  M.  Thiers  with  two  members  (MM.  Favre  and 
I'icard,  Foreign  and  Home  AflTairs)  of  the  Ministry  of 
his  own  appointing,  together  with  a  committee  of  fifteen 
deputies,  to  proceed  to  Versailles  and  treat  with  Bis. 
marck  for  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Eli'rtiniiH  OBTried  out  under  jt  sjstciii  of  nrliitrary  oppn'Miun,  rsniiot  roiifpr 
till-  rifflitu  wliicli  tlio  Armiatii'd  Cnuvnntinn  iwi^iiWH  m  poii«<>M>.-')  hy  frvfly 
flM'lM  (lopnlkw.—Bia MARCK."  Sh^h  Dr.  Biwuh  ^  "  IV  CliW  liild  o» 
tiral  tlint  liohfldmlli'd  Furrf's  atlcntiou  aUii  tnllip  mmkrlulilo f art  Ituit  h(>. 
who  wim  ilreriitl  aa  Iho  drapolic  and  lyr«imie»l  Count  vou  BUnimn'k.  Uiul 
Im-cii  iil)li;;iil  tu  iirrileHt,  iu  tht>  ainno  of  tibcrlj,  a][Biuiit  tlie  ptiH-Ums^mi 
iif  4jAni)ii'lt»,  lilt'  adviK'Ste  lit  Innnlom,  wlio  ffiidind  to  il(i|irito  tiiauj' 
liuiidreils  uf  Iiim  i-ouutrymeii  ><f  i-ligibility,  and  all  of  (retMloin  o{  eltwHon. 
He  h<Ii1l'<1  that  Favto  had  oc'knuwledged   tbu   wilh  »   ■  Oiti,  e'tt   bim 

(/-■-;/.■.■  ■' 

•   Despatch  uf  ^rd  Februity. 
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At  Versailles  the  chief  negotiators  arrived  on  the 
21st   February,   after    having   paid    their    respects  to 

reconvalescent  Paris.     First  the  armistice 

M.  Thiers 

I!J»tt?i'wmi  the     was  prolonged  for  a  few  days,  and  then  M. 

1  hiers  was  honoured  by  an  interview  both 
with  the  Emperor-King  and  the  Crown  Prince,  having 
been  warned  beforehand  by  Bismarck  to  talk  no  politics 
with  His  Majesty.  Thiers  asked  the  ChanceUor  his 
conditions.  The  answer  was  brief  and  plain.  All 
Alsace  including  Straisburg  and  Belfort,  part  of  Lorraine 
with  Metz,  and  an  indemnity  of  six  milliards  of  francs 
(£240,000,000!). 

These  were  terribly  hard  conditions,  but  they  were 
not  nearly  so  hard  as  they  might  have  been  ;  they  were 
certainly  not  so  hard  as  the  French  would  have  exacted, 
had   they  been  victorious ;    they  were   no   more   than 
barely  sufficed  to  compensate  Germany  for  the  enormous 
sacrifices  she  had  made,  and  to  insure  her  against  future 
aggression  from  the  same  quarter.     Two  hundred  and    1 
forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  is  a  sum  which  seems     i 
to  appeal  more  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  reason,     I 
but  it  is  a  sum  which  is  not  much  more  than  a  third  of     ! 
the  National  Debt  of  England  in  1870  ;  and  Bismarck 
had  provided  the  French  negotiators  with  two  eminent 
financiers — Herr  von   Bleichriider,  a  Jewish  banker  of 
Berlin,  and  Count  Henckel,  a  Silesian  magnate  ("  Black 
Schroder  and  Le  Comte  Henkel,"  as  Favre  calls  them) 
— to  prove  to  them  that  not  only  was  France  capable  of 
])aying  it,  but   also  that  it  would  barely  compensate 
(ierniany  for  her  enormous  sacrifices  of  life  and  limb,  of 
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money  and  material,"  As  for  the  annexation  of  territory, 
this,  argaed  Bismarck,  was  the  right  of  every  conqueror; 
and  in  the  present  ease  the  right  of  conquest  was 
strengthened  by  the  title  of  ancient  and  unjnstly 
interrupted  possession.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that,  from  motives  of  policy,  from  unwillingness 
to  leave  germinating  in  the  French  heart  the  seeds  of  a 
too  luxuriant  revengefulness,  Bismarck  was  not  quite  so 
eager  for  the  retention  of  Metz  as  the  military  party;  f 
but  to  this  party  he  had  to  yield,  and  present  to  M. 
Thiers  a  cold,  inexorable  front. 

"  He  pleases  me  very  mucL,"  observed  the  Chau- 
cellor  of  M.  Thiers,  "  for  he  has  a  fine  intellect, 
good  manners,  and  can  tell  his  storj'  RH,pi„g  tie 
very  well.  I  often  feel  for  him,  for  *'""  * 
he  is  in  a  very  bad  position ;  but  all  that  cannot 
help  him."  No,  nothing  could  do  that,  not  even  his 
threat  of  the  likely  intervention  of  Europe,  if  Ger- 
many did  not  abate  her  demands.  "If  you  Dpcak  to 
me  of  Europe,"  said  the  Clmneellor,  "  I  will  speak  to 

•  "11  (Bismarck)  Ini  rf^p/^ta  iilu-ipura  (oia  qua  to  (iiic  lui  )nniM»H 
oinfcg^TQ  i>tait  j'ige  inBuHiiuUil  i?'n  Allrnld^iu^.  li^x  kiiniinra  le*  plus  gi^yttt 
de  pe  [Mij-H  portaicut  notrv  nuivoa  u  <luiu«  «t  iufuo  a  qoluiw  milltunlit.  nt 
pn'tcndaienl  prouver  par  Af*  ralouls  rijfntvnx  qun  oottii  ■omma  ii'atlvifru'it 
pux  riiiiportnQcc  da  prvjudiee  sooffrrt." — M,  Favre. 

t  At  (liiiuvr  ouo  day.  during  tbo  pcara  nefrotiatioiia,  BiBinturk  mU  -. 
"If  llu'jjravo  s  inillianl  nmrp,  wp  miffht  pnrliapa  l"t  lliom  li»vp  Mt^», 
Wi' n-iinlil  tlieti  take  eigbt  hiuidri'il  tniUloii  (mum.  uid  biiiltl  onnwh-na  m 
fortrt-sB  ft  few  mili'H  furtliiT  bnfk.sompwlii'n!  fcboul  Falki'Dber);.  or  Wwanls 
Sniirhriirkoii — thiTu  iiiUHt  he  ruimo  «iiltnl>1i>  npiit  IhrrrsttnaU.  Wi*  ulioitld 
tliiis  iiiiik>>  n  i-lcnr  [irufit  of  twu  liuiidred  milliutut.  I  du  uut  likp  lo  uuMf 
Frt'iicUiiu-ii  iH-injr  iu  our  hoii-ii  ngjiiiist  tlirir  will.  It  U  ju«t  tlie  Himie  * '  " 
BiIf^iH,  It  i»  all  Frencli  fli.-ru  ».«i.  The  mlUtitij  mm,  tiawovrr.  will 
Il'I  Mi'l/  slip,  ami  i«'rlii»].w  lln-y  nf  righl.'' 
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you  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  100,000  bayonets  which, 
at  a  wink  from  us,  would  re-seat  him  on  his  throne." 
''  That  must  have  made  an  impression  on  Thiers, 
for  the  next  time  he  felt  inclined  to  talk  of  Europe 
he  suddenly  cheeked  himself  and  said,  'I  beg  your 
pardon.'"* 

Those  were  five  days  of  fearful  agony  of  ipind,  and 
dreadful  wrestling  with  the  Giant  Compensation  on  the 
pai*t  of  Lilliputian  M.  Thiers.  A  singular  dispensation 
of  fate  had  appointed  him  to  do  battle  with  this  invul- 
nerable, this  invincible  Giant;  appointed  him,  as  it 
were,  to  suffer  in  his  old  age  for  the  sins  of  his.  youth, 
and  to  bear  himself  the  full  weight  of  the  burden  with 
which  he  had  heedlessly  saddled  his  nation.  For  though 
it  is  true  that,  from  motives  of  expediency,  he  protested 
against  the  war;  is  it  not  equally  true  that,  in  his 
various  history-books,  he,  more  than  any  other,  had 
])reached  Napoleon-worship  and  the  doctrine  of  Fieuch 
supremacy  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  other  doctrines 
which,  taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
nuulo  them  the  sworn  foes  of  Prussia  and  of  Q^nnan 
unity?  Ho  had  himself  sown  the  wind,  and  he  was 
now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Having  allied  himself 
with  the  Donion  of  ''Divide  el  impera^^  he  was  now 
struggling  in  the  merciless  grasp  of  the  Giant  of  Com- 
pensating Conquest. 

Nobly,  skilfully,  eloquently,  imploringly  did  he 
])load  for  mercy  and  moderation.  Six  milliards  !  Arm- 
ing himself  with  the  authority  of  Bothschild,  M.  Thiers 

•  Dr.  Biisch. 
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represented  that  this  was  a  sura  France  could  never 
possibly  pay,  and  that  it  would  be  dishonest  on  her  part 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  which  she  knew  it  would 
be  absolutely  beyond  her  power  to  fulfil.  There  was 
much  passionate  discussion  of  the  question,  but,  before 
the  English  Government  had  time  to  carry  out  its  in- 
tention of  interceding  with  him  in  favour 
of  a   diminution    of  the    moaev-fine.  Bis-  gpnmaion 

marck  received  the  French  negotiators 
one  morning  with  the  news  that  the  Emporor-King 
had  been  pleased  tu  reduce  the  sum  from  six  to  five 
milliards.  Still,  this  did  not  yet  content  M.  Thiers, 
who  pleaded  that  two  milliards  wore  all  that  France 
could  give,  and  as  much  as  Germany  wanted.  This 
higgle  -  haggling  was  more  tlian  Bismarck  could 
bear,  and  he  lost  his  temper.  "  I  see  very  well,''  he 
angrily  exclaimed,  "  that  you  are  only  aiming  at  recom- 
mencing the  war ;  and  in  doing  so  you  will  enjoy  the 
advice  and  support  of  your  good  friends  the  Knglish." 
He  strode  up  and  down  the  room,  rebuked  the  negotia- 
tors for  recurring  to  matters  which  had  bt-eu  already 
.settled,  and  excitedly  declai-ed  that  his  conditions  were 
ultimatums.  "J/i,  cmt  unit  apiUiatioH  m-rifablr,  rp/it  am- 
ri//'/i',"  exclaimed  M.  Thiers,  springing  up  in  ang«r; 
but  his  wrath  was  cooled  by  Bismarck  calmly  declaring 
that  he  had  not  French  enough  to  uudorstund  or  un»iw<jr 
such  a  charge,  and  that,  if  his  interlocutor  wished  to 
continue  the  negotiations,  he  must  do  so  in  German.' 

*  Dr.  Bii4ch  gWcn  nDOlh<<r,  Iliiin)i1i  suhHbtntlallf  nltnilar,  arcuant  of 
tliis  iiiridutit :  "  When   1  ilruiBudcd  tlut  of  hiiu."  Mud  Ibtt  Cluiiioellnr. 
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Fruitless  as  the  desperate  endeavours  of  M.  Thiers 
to  wrinfj:  from  the  Chancellor  a  further  reduction  of  the 
money-fine,  were  his  frantic  efforts  to  save  Metz.  On 
A  dramatic  tliese  two  poiuts  tlic  latter  was  as  inezor- 
inierview.         ^|^j^  ^^  Ehadamauthus  ;  nor  would  he  listen 

to  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  Appeal  of  M.  Thiers  on 
behalf  of  Belfort,  a  city  which  was  purely  French,  and 
had   never,    like    Metz    and    Strashurg,    belonged    to 

(Jermany. 

"  VtM-y  w(»ll  tlion,"  exclaimed  M.  Thiers,  with  the  counge  of 
despair.  "  Very  woU  then,  M.  le  Comte,  as  you  will.  Our  negotift- 
tioiis  are  a  mere  pn^temre.  What  you  really  wish  is  to  make  UB  pta 
under  your  yoke.  We  demand  a  purely  Fronch  city,  and  you  rrfue 
it  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  are  resolved  to  wage  against  us  a  war  of  ex- 
teniiinatiun.  Do  ho.  Kob  us  of  our  provinces,  bum  down  onr 
homes,  strangle  our  ])eaceful  inliabitants ;  in  one  word,  compkto 
your  work.  We  shall  tight  you  as  long  as  our  breath  remains 
Perhaps  >\*e  shall  die,  but  we  shall  never  be  dishoboured."* 

liismarck  seemed  touched  by  these  eloquent  and 
(»iirnest  words.  He  replied  that  he  felt  for  the  suffering 
of  ^I .  Thiers,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  if  he  could 
make  him  any  concession ;  but  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
obc^y  the  orders  of  the  Emperor-King.     Meanwhile  he 

'*  though  ho  is  usually  well  able  to  control  himself,  he  rose  to  his  foil 
hi'i^^Iit,  and  said.  '  MniK  c\'M  nne  indignif/i  !*  I  would  not  aUow  tnyaelf 
to  iiiako  a  l)hni(lor.  Imt  1  spoke  to  him  in  German  after  this.  He  lutened 
for  a  tiiuo.  and  2>rohahly  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Then  he  bc^pui 
in  a  qu(Tulous  torn*. '  But.  M.  lo  Comte,  you  are  avrare  that  I  kncnrno 
(icnuan/  I  replied  to  him — this  time  in  French,  'When  yon  apoke  juat 
now  (»f  '  indignity,'  I  found  that  I  did  not  understand  French  safficienUy, 
so  1  proeeoded  to  s}Hmk  (Termnn.  where  I  know  both  what  I  aay  and  vlial 
I  l)(>ar/  He  at  onee  caught  my  meaning,  and  as  a  eoncesaion  wrote  out 
what  I  luid  ])roposod.  and  wliat  he  had  fonnerly  considered  an  indignity." 
*  ••  Gouvernonient  de  la  Defense  Natiouale." 
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went  out,  and  was  again  closeted  both  with  Moltke  and 
His  Majesty. 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  writes  M.  Fnvre,  from  whom  we  quote  this 
account  of  the  incident,  "  that  any  criminal  c-ver  waiU-d  for  judgihont 
with  more  feveriiJi  anxiety.  Motionless  und  mute,  we  followed  with 
bewildered  gaze  the  advancing  hand  of  the  clock.  The  door  opened,' 
and  Bismarck,  standing  on  the  tbreshoM,  aQiiounced  that  fae  would 
not  insist  on  the  entry  of  the  German  troops  into  Paris,  provided  we 
gave  liim  Belfort. 

"  There  was  a  minute  of  inexpreisiblni  agony  ;  but  we  were  agreed 
without  having  consulted.  An  exchangL'  of  glances  sufficed;  and  M. 
Thiers  translated  their  meaning  into  patriotic  woi-ds. 

"  '  Nothing,'  he  said,  '  will  equal  the  grief  of  Pmis  when  it  opens 
the  gntes  of  lis  undesecrated  walls  to  the  foe  wliicli  ooulil  not  force 
them.  And  therefore  we  have  conjuretl,  aa  we  still  conjure  j-ou,  to 
gpare  the  city  this  unmerited  humiliation,  NerertheleHS,  it  is  ready 
to  drain  the  cup  (of  its  bitt«niess)  to  tlie  dregs  in  ordvr  tu  preeerve 
to  the  nation  a  upot  of  ground  and  a  heroic  city.  Wc  tlinuk  yon, 
M.  1e  Comte,  for  this  opportunity  of  enaobling  our  sacrifices.  The 
sorrow  of  Paris  will  be  the  ransom  of  JJolfort,  whic)i  we  now  claim 
more  persistently  than  ever.' 

"  '  Think  well  over  it,'  said  the  Count  ;  '  prrhujM  ymi  will  me  llie 
rejection  of  our  pi-o|ioRaL' 

"  '  We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  it  wc  noct^ptcd  it,"  rqiUed 
M.  Thiers. 

"The  door  again  closed,  and  the  two  Pnusiaii  statrsmon  (Bis- 
marck and  ^loltke)  resumed  their  consnltation. 

"  It  seemini  to  us  to  last  a  century.  Moltke  left,  biit  the  King 
had  still  to  h*'  seen,  and,  in  spite  of  onr  iiiipatii^nee,  Uisniarck  waited 
until  he  rose  from  table.  At  half-past  mix  ho  went  to  His  Mt^wty, 
iiiid  lit  light  M.  Thii'rs  had  reaped  the  reward  of  lua  heroic  uxiatioiuL 
He  had  saved  Uelfort." 

He  had  saved  Belfort ;  he  had  sueceodt'd  in  reducing 
the  iudeiiinity  by  a  milliard ;  hut,  in  all  other  respects, 
hf  had  to  yield  with  a  broken  hi-art  to  an  oveqwwering 
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fate.    On  Sunday,  the  26tli  February,  the  Preliminarief 
of  Peace  were  signed  in  the  Chancellor's  quarters  it 
WTsailles ;  and  when  M.  Thiers,  in  profound  yet  weQ- 
(roneealed    emotion,    had    affixed    his    signature  to  flie 
instrument,  Bismarck  took  him  by  the  hand.      "You 

are  the  last,"  he  said,  "  who  ought  to  hive 
luiricrtof  **"       been  burdened  by  France  with  this  sorrow, 

i'or  of  all  Fi'enchmen  you  have  least  deserved 
it  "* — an  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  his  protest  against  the 
war.  liismarck  himself,  radiant  with  joy,  signed  the 
Treaty  with  a  costly  golden  pen  which  had  been  sent  to 
liim  for  the  purpose  several  weeks  previously  by  some 
admirers  in  (Terman}^  and  which  he  now  Ciilled  for,  saji 
M.  Favns  with  "  theatrical  porap/'f  "  I  naay  promise 
you/'  he  had  replied  in  acknowledging  the  gift,  "that 
in   my   hands,  so  help  me  God,  it  will   sign   nothing 

•  Ct>mi)aro  witli  tins  p.  (>32,  ante. 

t  "All  things/'  writi^  M.  Favre,  *'  haying  been  arranged  by  SatardftJ 
rvt^iin^.  tlu'  *jr»tli,  next  (lay  at  lialf-iMist  twelve  was  appointed  for  ikt 
sitrnaturc.  But  we  had  not  taken  into  acoonut  the  intolerable  tiiowniemd 
the  Prussian  Clunic(41ory.  We  had  to  wait  more  than  three  honn,  wUd 
liad  to  bo  tilled  up  witli  a  goneral  conversation  that  seemed  a  refinemflBt  ol 
puuishment.  At  Inst  all  boiu^  completed  and  compared,  M.  de  Biamaiek 
.said  to  us:  'It  will  now  be  well,  I  think,  to  call  in  my  colleaguM  of 
l^avaria,  WfirtcMulHTg,  and  Bndt^n.'  Wo  had  no  reason  to  object  to  the 
])n'SiMi(*e  of  thfso  thrtM'  statesmen,  who  were  scarcely  more  free  thaaoar- 
si'lvt's.  Tlio  tone  with  which  the  Chancellor  received  them  was  not 
calculated  to  induce  thcni  to  forget  the  modesty  of  their  role.  They  were 
called  in  to  h^'ar  the  Treaty  read  and  to  sign  it;  and  they  did  so  without 
}>rcsuiuing  to  make  any  observation.  The  Cfmutenance  of  M.  de  Bismftivk 
was  radiant.  With  theatrical  pomp  he  sent  for  a  golden  fien  presented  to 
biiu  for  the  occasion  by  the  ladies  of  a  German  town  (Pforxheim).  Silcat 
nud  ovcr<'ouK\  M.  Thiers  approaelied  the  little  card-table  on  whidi  lay  the 
diKMuucnts;  he  wrote  his  name  without  betraying  the  feelinga  that  tor- 
tured hiin.  I  tri(Ml  to  imitate  him,  and  wo  withdrew.  Tlie  aacrififle 
accomplished.'' — '^Goucernctnent  de  la  De/cme  Nationale.** 
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unworthy  of  German  sentiments  and  the  German  sword.'' 
That  lie  had  kept  his  word,  was  proved  by  the  following 
heads  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  : — 

"  1.  France  renounces  in  fnvijur  of  the  OiTtiiaii  Enipiiv  tbe  folluw- 
iiig  rightfl  :  the  fifth  part  of  Lorraine,  ia<'!u(liiij,'  Met*  hhcI  Tliionville, 
and  Alsace  less  Belfort 

"  2.  France  will  pay  the  sum  of  five  milliardH  of  fruncs,  of  which 
one  milliard  is  to  be  paid  in  1871,  and  the  remaining  four  milliardu 
by  instalments  extending  over  tliree  yeara, 

"  3.  The  German  troops  will  l)egin  to  evucuate  the  Fninoh  tnrrt- 
tory  as  soon  as  the  Treaty  in  rutiiied.  Tliey  will  then  erncuste  the 
interior  of  Paris  and  some  departments  lying  in  the  western  region. 
The  evacuation  of  the  other  departments  will  take  place  gradually 
after  payment  of  the  first  milliard,  and  proportionately  to  the  pay- 
nient  of  the  other  four  mitlitirds, 

"IntereKt  at  the  rate  of  live  per  cent,  per  annum  will  ho  |>ai() 
on  the  amount  remaining  due  fiom  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty. 

"  4.  The  Oerman  troops  will  not  levy  any  requiaitloiui  In  Uiti 
departments  occupied  by  them,  but  will  be  maiiitniiuMl  at  the  oo«t  of 

"  !i.  A  delay  will  be  granted  to  the  iuhnbitnnU  of  the  torrJboriM 
anneift.'d  to  choose  l)etween  the  two  natioualitiits. 

"  6.  Prisoners  of  war  will  be  immediately  set  at  liberty. 

"  7.  Negotiations  for  a  <l(-tiiiilive  Treaty  of  Peace  will  be  opetwd 
at  Brussels  nfter  the  ratificution  of  tliia  Truaty. 

"8.  The  administration  of  the  dejMrtiuenta  oocupieil  tiy  Ihr 
Gertnaii  ti-oo]>.s  will  be  entrustitl  to  Freueli  ofliciula,  but  under  tlie 
control  of  tli<!  eiiiefs  of  the  Clcrmiin  Cnrpa  of  oi!Lii{>utiuu. 

"  9.  Tlic  [)r(>scnt  Treaty  confers  uiKin  the  Ui-rmans  no  riglit«  what- 
ever in  the  porlion  of  territoHes  not  occiipieil. 

"10.  This  Ti-eaty  will  have  l«  be  rat.itiwl  by  the  National  Aa 
sembly  of  Franc.-."' 

On  the  third  day  {1st  March)  after  the  signature  of 
this  agreement,  an  iirniy  of  30,000  German  troops  m:ule 
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a  triumplial  entry  into  Paris,  after  being  reviewed  by 
the  PiiTiperor  on  the  plain  of  Longchamps.  *  This  was 
the  crowning"  gloiy  of  the  war,  and  it  was  shared  by 
Bismarck,  who  rode  in  as  far  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 

with  the  victorious  troops.  +    It  was  exactly 

Triumphal  en-  *       '  •' 

nnii^retunrtu     scven  months   since  the    war    began,  and 

now  the  legions  of  the  Fatherland  were 
chanting  the  **  JFacht  am  Bhein  "  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine ! 

The  Germans  remained  in  Paris  till  the  momins  of 
the  3nl,  by  which  time  the  Peace  Preliminaries  had 
been  approved  by  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  and  ratified 
at  Versailles  ;  and  within  a  week  of  this  tiuie  Bismarck 
was  back  in  Berlin,  leaving  France  to  recover  from  her 
frightful  wounds  as  best  she  might,  and  looking  forward 
himself  to  the  gigantic  task  of  consolidating  the  Empire 
which  he  had  now  created.  His  homeward  way,  which 
resembled  a  triumphal  progress,  lay  through  Frank- 
fort, where  he  liad  commenced  his  diplomatic  career. 
AV^ithin  a  bow-shot  of  the  Thurn-and- Taxis  Palace,  in 
which  the  squabbling  old  Diet  sat,  and  in  which  Bis- 
marck brood(»d  over  his  schemes  of  German  unitv, 
stands  the  Swan  Hotel,  where  a  little  hiter — on  the  10th 

*  Doscribiiig  tho  review,  the  Times  Correspondent  wrot«:  "Comit 
BiMii.'in'k,  who  1im<1  put  ou  liin  helmet  of  st^^el  with  brasit  uiouutings.  and 
won*  Ills  cuirassirr  boots,  but  not  liis  euira^iK,  was  in  the  crowd  of  officers  a 
lunulrt'd  yards  away  or  more,  ami  did  not  approach  His  Majesty  doriniF  the 
inarch  past." 

t  It  is  rehiieil  that,  on  approa<*liing  tlie  Arc  de  T?rionii»ho,  Bismarck  ia'U 
assailiMl  wit li  wolds  of  abuse  by  a  forbidding-hiokiufr  feHow  iu  a  bloiue, 
and  tliat  lie  silenced  him  by  riding  up  and  asking  him  guod-iuitui«dlT  for 
a  li;>ht  to  his  ei<rur. 


•n"^  *"  "*'^  '■•b' 
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May — was  signed  the  final  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
France*  and  (lennany ;  and  as  lJisniaR*k  passed  through 
the  ancit»nt  and  fanuliar  city,  we  can  well  imagine  him 
comparing  j)ast  with  present,  and  murmuring  with  a 
Muile  of  ineffable  pride: 

"  7a// far  itioliif  vrat  Germanam  conderr  t/vntrm,'' 


KM)    OF    VOL.    I. 
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